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"ifo hold as H were the mirror up to Nature" — Shakspeee. 

Photography has, within the last few years, become so 
popular with amateurs, that at the present time their num- 
ber vastly exceeds that of professional photographers. 
Recruits of either sex — for here let us say, that ladies 
make excellent manipulators — are daily being added to the 
rank of those practising this pleasing and truly fascinating 
art, which is not to be wondered at when one remembers 
that some of the most successful photographs that have 
ever been taken are the work of amateurs. 



Photography is an art — perhaps the only one — in which 
the amateur soon equals, and frequently excels, the pro- 
fessional in proficiency. 

-*- 

This journal is started to represent the amateur photogra- 
phers of Great Britain, India and the Colonies. As the voice 
of this important and i^apidly increasing section of the public, 
it will watch over their interests. It will entertain, it wiU 
instruct; it will chronicle the doings of amateur photo- 
graphers at home and abroad, in the camp and on the 
yacht, by "flood and feld." Its motto will ever be 
" Viresque acquirit eundo" 

Above all things, the poptdarity of the journal will be its 
leading featiu'e. No dry, scientific details will here be set 
down, but our pages will ever bnm over with information 
put in the clearest and most readable form. Because we 
write for the masses, for those photographers who do not 
care for hard, dry, technical details, it must not be supposed 
that we shall allow anything inaccurate to enter here. It 
is quite possible to write in the most popular manner of a 
science or art and yet at the same time to be scientifically 
correct. 

We cordially invite the co-operation of amateur photo- 
graphers of either sex. "Wo open our pages to correspon- 
dence. We shall be glad to know of and record the doings 
of amateurs photographers, to see specimens of their work, 
to give accounts of tours taken in company T\ith camera and 
lens. 

We lend our columns to the sup^wrt of the Amateur Soci- 
eties and Associations of Great Britain, India and the Colo- 
nies, and we shall do all in our power to bring Amateurs 
more in contact with each other. We have already to 
thank the various Honorary Secretaries of the Amateur 
Societies for the letters they have written to us promising 
their support and co-operation. 

Wb shall make a point of personally investigating the 
various pieces of apparatus brought out from time to time 
by the makers, and impartially reporting upon the same. 
While we shall unhesitatingly condemn what, 'in our opinion, 
is unsuitable for the purpose intended, we shall equally 
praise what is advantageous for use by the amateur. 

-*- 

At an early date we shall offer money prizes for the best 
photographs taken by amateurs in special branches of the 
art. Full details of the competition will, in due course, be 
laid before our subscribers. The particulars of a prize 
competition for the best account of a tour taken in company 
with camera and lens, by an amateur, are announced else- 
where. 

OxTR columns for the exchange and sale of photographic 
apparatus, &c., meets a want which has long been felt. We 
particularly call attention to the Pules attached to this 
department. 
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The Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, which opened last Monday, is upon the whole up 
to, though not surpassing, its predecessors in merit. Wo 
are sorry to observe that the walls do not in any adequate 
way reflect the vast amateur photographic talent of this 
country. The best pictures taken this year by amateurs 
— which is almost tantamout to saying the best photo- 
graphs which have 3'etbeen produced— are not there. The 
Exhibition, therefore, cannot be said to illustrate the 
entire advances which photography has made in England 
during the year. This is lamentable, because there is at 
present no other exhibition to which amateurs can send their 
l)ictures. It is much to be regretted that the Council and 
Officei»s of the Photographic Society do not lay themselves 
out more to secure contributions from amateurs. Did they 
do 80 their exhibitions would be much more popular than 
they have been. There is an opinion abroad that the 
Society is old-fashioned, cumbersome to move, and sleepy, 
and that it does not go with the times. If this be so, the 
Society may be sure that the times will not go with them. 
Outside London — and there only in a comparatively small 
circle — the fame of the Exhibition is scarcely ever heard, 
and we venture to assert that fifty per cent, of the amateurs 
of this coimtry are unaware that a Photographic Exhibition 
annually takes place. 

-*- 

While speaking thus generally we must not be supposed 
to suggest that no good amateiir work finds a place in the 
Exhibition this year. The beautiful pictures of Mr. 
W. F. Donkin, Capt. Abney, Mr. W. J. A. Grant, Mr. 
T. W. Boord, M.P., the Italian Amateur, Signor Vittorio 
Sella, and a few others, are notable exceptions which go to 
jirove the general truth of our remarks. 

We recommend all amateur pliotographers who are in 
town between this and November 1 3th, to see the Exhibi- 
tion at 5a, Pall Mali East. They will derive many a lesson 
from an inspection of the pictures, and at the same time 
will be anything but discomfited at the progress which the 
show records. Next year we look forward to seeing 
amateurs much better represented on the walls, and more 
than two (out of the seven) appointed as judges. We 
shall be glad to do anything we can through our columns 
to bring about this desirable result, so beneficial to 
amateurs, to the Society's welfare, and to the art generally. 

-*- 

At the Soiree which took place in the Gallery, on Saturday, 
one of the pictures to which a prize has been awarded 
attracted attention.* In the opinion of some of the leading 
photographers of the day — ^both professional and amateur 
— this picture appears to show signs of having been 
" touched up." 

-*- 

Ohemistrit is an advancing science. Having exhausted 
all the ordinary pronounceable combination of letters, 
Ossa has to be heaped upon by Pelion, with jaw-breaking 
results. In the current number of the journal of the 
Chemical Society we learn that silver tetrabromofluorescein 
is not decomposed by dilute acetic acid. This fact is 
doubtless interesting to the Fellows of the Chemical Society 



and others, but for the sake of photographers and ordinary 
conversation, it is to be regretted that such salts have not 
simpler titles. 

-*- 

It has been estimated that forty tons of silver and three of 
gold are used in the manufacture of photographs in this 
country annually. 

-*- 

GwoLA is the name of the new male elephant, 3J 
years old, who promises to be the Jumbo of the future. 
He was presented to the Queen in August last by King 
John of Abyssinia, and, after being introduced to Her 
Majesty at Osborne, was sent to reside in the Zoological 
Gardens, where he arrived about seven o'clock in the 
evening. His first visitor the following morning was an 
amateur photographer, who struggled in vain to take his 
photograph in the house in which he was temporarily 
located, for no sooner was the camera placed close to the 
bars than Gwola attempted to assist in taking his own 
portrait by endeavouring to remove the cap oflF the lens 
with his trunk. As he was too wild to be allowed out the 
first day, the amateur photographer had to pay him 
another visit. This time all went well. He was taken 
out of his house by the two native keepers who brought him 
over to England, and after having his back well swept by a 
garden broom, was photographed simultaneously by a pro- 
fessional and the amateur. We have only seen a copy of 
the photog^ph taken by the amateur, and all we can say 
is that if the professional's is as good he has every reason 
to be satisfied. After this operation was over, a group of 
Abyssiniaus made their appearance, and they were at once 
photographed successfully. The amateur, after being 
introduced to the Envoy, at the Alexandra Hotel, by 
Commander Graham, of the Roj-al Navy, presented some 
prints from both his negatives to those interested, and sent 
a copy of the elei)hant's portrait, through King John's son, 
Lige Mercha, for the acceptance of His sable Majesty, as a 
little souvenir of the interesting event 

Mr. John Dxtncuft, who is noted for his successful yacht- 
ing pictures, has this year taken some most satisfactory 
instantaneous photographs from his yacht Terpsichore. 
We saw him busily employed at Plymouth during the 
recent regatta, and a day or two ago ho obtained some 
brilliant negatives of the old Victory at Portsmouth. 

Mb. H. Salwey, from his yacht Freda^ has also taken 
many good sea pieces this season. 

-*- 

At most of the regattas this year the increased number of 
cameras and instantaneous shutters, has been the subject 
of remark. Almost every second yacht now carries 
photographic apparatus. 

Some of the largest makers of photographic apparatus 
inform us that at the present time they are so busy as to 
find it almost impossible to execute the orders for home 
and abroad, which are pouring in. Those orders are nearly 
all from amateurs. 
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The Royal Arms cannot now be used without the permis- 
sion of the Queen. Printers, who have a large stock of 
blocks of the Arms in various sizes to suit typographical 
requirements, will find them nearly valueless ; but on the 
other hand, sign painters and decorators will have a good 
time of it in removing the insignia of royalty from many 
shop fronts. When the right to use the Royal Arms is 
g^ven to a firm or company it is always assigned to one mem- 
ber personally, and when that person dies, the right lapses. 

-*- 

Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, photographers, Regent Street, 
were summoned the other day at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court, for using in connection with their business 
the Royal Arms without the permission of the Queen. 

-*- 

Our contemporary, the Figaro^ sadly needs someone on its 
staff a little — oven if very slightly — acquainted with 
photography. To repeat as a serious scientific fact the 
absurd tale, of San Francisco origin, about photographs 
of all the objects near being found on the lenses of a pair 
of field-glasses which belonged to one of the lost guides of 
the ill-fated Wheeler expedition, is amusing. Perhaps the 
Figaro thought they were perpetrating a joke. If so, it 
would have been better to have told the tale direct, without 
referring it so carefully to Transatlantic origin. 

-*- 

It is not generally known that Lady Brassey, the talented 
and successful author of " A Voyage in the Sunbeam," 
is a fiist-rate photographer. She seldom, if ever, goes on 
a tour without camera, lens, and a stock of dry plates. 

- Ut- 

Wixn rapid dry plates, quick lenses, and a practised hand, 
the possibilities of photography are endless. To take a 
tiger in the very act of killing a buffalo excites surprise, 
perhaps incredulity. Yet it seems that a lucky operator in 
India has accomplished the feat. We do not know which 
most to admire, the man's coolness or the tiger's apathy. 

-*- 

A PARALLEL story to this we heard of some time ago. An 
Englishman travelling, with camera and lens, was in the 
vicinity of Kurracheo, in India. He was taking an artistic 
group of trees by the side of a river, and while focussing 
beneath the mystic black symbol of the profession, he 
beheld a huge crocodile lazily lift its head above water, 
and make for shore. Another crocodile followed, and a 
third, until a whole group lay open-mouthed before him. 
Quickly adjusting the focus, he coolly made the most of 
the opportunity', and took the group of animals as they 
basked in the sun. His audience, too surprised to express 
their feelings in the usual manner, allowed him to depart 
in peace. 

-*- 

The extreme portability and certainty of action of modern 
photographic apparatus is rapidly opening up every 
portion of the world to the stay-at-home traveller. The 
centre of Africa will before long be as familiar to the 
photograph gatherer as is Norway or Normandy. 

-*- 
Mr. Joseph Thompson's new work describing his journey 
in the Masia country over a new route to the Victoria 
Nyanza, is ehortly to be published. The volume will be 



illustrated from photographs taken by the author. On his 
journey Mr. Thompson, it is said, traversed 1,000 miles 
entirely new to geographers, and he made the acquaintance 
of the East African tribes, and discovered a tribe, hitherto 
unknown, who are literally dwellers in caves. The 
account of this troglodyte community will be interesting. 

Dr. Robert Brown, of the Standard^ Mr. John Graham, 
the artist, and Captain Warren start this day 
for Tangiers and Morocco. The party is furnished 
with special Gt)vemment introductions to the Emperor, 
and will be accorded facilities not often enjoyed by 
** Nazarenes " who visit his Majesty's barbaric but splendid 
court. Captain Warren takes with him a camera, which 
will doubtless enable him to achieve important results, 
for he is no less skilled as a photographer than as an 
inventor of cooking apparatus. 

-*- 

Wis wonder that the photograph of the useful Mr* 
Bartholomew Binns has not before this been added to the 
galaxy of beauty and notoriety in the shop-windows. 
The interest in worthy Binns is likely now to abate, for 
the Court of Aldermen have decided to retain his services 
no longer as public executioner for the City of London. 

-* - 

Another City topic, but more savoury. We welcome the 
election of Mr. Alderman Nottage, the head of the famous 
and world- wide-known London Stereoscopic and Photogra- 
phic Company, to the honourable post of Lord Mayor 
of the City of London. 

-*- 

Mr. Alderman Nottaqe was elected Alderman of Cord- 
wainer Ward in November, 1875, on the death of Mr. 
Alderman Paterson, and in 1877, in conjunction with Mr. 
Alderman Staples, he served the oflBco of Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in the Mayoralty of Sir Thomas Owden. He 
is a member of the Carpenters', Loriners', and Spectacle- 
makers' Companies, and this year the Master of the 
Carpenters' Company. The Lady Mayoress Elect (Mrs. 
Nottage) is the daughter of Mr. James Warner; and 
their family consists of a daughter, Mrs. Ernest Palmer, 
and one son, Mr. Charles Q. Nottage, a member of the Bar. 

-*- 

Gelatine plates of English manufacture are unknown iu 
America, and for a good reason. The protective duty on 
glass entering the United States is so high, the English 
maker could not possibly compete with the American 
market. On the other hand, we do not find American 
made plates in England. The American plates are a little 
higher in price, and this, together with the cost of carriage, 
practically puts them out of the field. At the present time 
dry plates are manxifactured by hand, but already an 
invention has been patented for coating them mechanically, 
and it is quite possible as the demand increases the whole 
of the processes will be conducted by machinery. This 
will have the inevitable result of reducing the price. 



[^The Editor toiU he glad to receive communications for theee 
columns, which in every case must he authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender,'] 
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SitltttinQ a Ittt 

By E. Howaed Farmeb. 
Instnictor in Photography at the Polytechnic Imtitute^ Src. 



In selecting a set of apparatus, the first point an amateur 
has to consider is the size of the photographs he proposes 
taking, and in deciding he is usually ruled by the weight he 
can calry with comfort. The following are the principal 
sizes : — 

inches. inches. 

4i X 3 J quarter plate 

or carte size 7^^ X 5 

5x4 small cabinet size 8J X 6J^ whole plate. 

^i X 4 J stereoscopic size 9x7 

6i by 4 J half plato size 10 X 8 

large cabinet size 12 X 10 

The 7i^ X 5 is a very popular size, and is certainly the 
largest which can be carried moderate distances with com- 
fort. The half-i)late and 6J X 4^ are both useful sizes, 
the latter giving very well-proportioned pictures ; they are 
both considerably lighter, and more portable than the 
7^ X 5. The 5x4 size is just large enough with masking 
for cabinet pictures, and is the largest which can be carried 
by one person during long walking or climbing expedi- 
tions with a tolerable amoimt of comfort. The quarter 
plate or carte size gives rather small^ but if well selected, 
charming pictures, and is well adapted for ladies ; it is also 
the size to employ when pictures are to be subsequently 
enlarged, as for magic lantern displays, &c. The larger 
sizes, such as 10 X 8, not yet mentioned, give, of course, very 
fine results, but except for home work require the aid of 
an assistant or friend, and are hardly to be recommended 
to beginners. 

The Lens, — Having decided upon the size of picture, it is 
most important to obtain a siiitable lens. There are four 
principal varieties. 

1 . The single view lens. 

2. The portable symmetrical lens. 

3. The rapid symmetrical or rectilinear lens. 

4. The portrait lens. 

1. The single view lens is imsurpassed for taking land- 
scapes and general views, but, as generally employed, it 
distorts straight lines, so cannot be used for buildings, 
interiors, &c. 

2. The portable symmetrical is a compound lens, equal 
to the view lens for landscapes and general views, and 
being free from distortion, answers equally as well for 
architectural subjects, &c. 

3. The rapid symmetrical or rapid rectilinear is perhaps 
the most usefid lens the amateur can possess, being equally 
effective for landscapes, seascapes, groups, or instantaneous 
work. It is also entirely free from distortion. 

4. The portrait lens is still larger and quicker them the 
rapid ; it is constructed specially for taking portraits and 
groups indoors, and is quite unsuitable for photographing 
landscapes, seascapes, &c. 

In dealers* catalogues, it will be noticed that each 
variety of lens is made of various sizes to take the different 
sizes of photographs, and that each size is represented by 
its equivalent focal length. The best size of lens for 
general outdoor subjects is one whose equivalent focal 



length is a little more than the longest side of the photo- 
graphs to be taken, thus, for 1^ by 5 pictures an 8^^ or 
9 inch equivalent focal length lens should be chosen, and 
for 5 by 4 pictures a 6 inch focal length lens. The equiva- 
lent focal length of a portrait lens should be about twice 
that of the pictures, «.<?., for cartes, 7 inches, and for 
cabinets 10 inches focal length. 

Each lens should be provided with a set of diaphragms 
or stops, a cap and a metal flange to screw to the camera. 

It will be well, before leaving the subject of lenses, to 
mention a widespread error which exists, in case any of 
our readers shoidd entertain it ; I mean that if one obtains 
some instantaneous dry plates, a camera and lens, any and 
every subject can be photographed instantaneously. Such 
a notion is excusable, but very far from the truth. There 
are a few etibjects, such as yachts and brilliantly-lighted 
landscapes (not too near), which can be photographed in 
such a small fraction of a second as to be practically 
instantaneous ; but the great majority of out-door pictures 
are taken with exposures of from half to a few seconds. It 
should be carefully borne in mind that the exposure 
required to take any given photograph depends not only 
upon the sensitiveness of the prepared plates, but also 
upon the lens and the illumination of the object ; thus to 
take a photograph of the exterior of a rustic church may 
require half a second, whereas, at the same time, and with 
the safne imtantamous phtes and lens, the interior may 
require half-an-hour. 

The Crt mem.— Cameras are made by different makers of 
very various forms. 

A good camera should possess the following qualities : — 

1. — It shotdd be light and fold up into a small comi>ass 
for carrying ; if intended for use in hot climates, it should 
be of well-seasoned wood and brass-boimd at the comers. 

2. — It should be absolutely rigid when open, and extend 
considerably more than the focal length of the lens ; it will 
be found very useful if it extends to more than twice this 
focal length. 

3. — The portion of the front to which the lens is fixed 
should be capable of sliding in a horizontal and vertical 
direction from the centre ; it is useful if it will also slide 
downwards from the centre. 

4. — The back or front of the camera (preferably the 
former) should be capable of a small amoimt of movement 
on both a horizontal and vertical axis without disturbing 
the other portions ; these adjustments are most important 
in the larger cameras. 

Included with the camera are one or more double dark 
slides for holding and exposing the sensitive dry plates ; 
three of these, containing six plates, are usually found 
sufficient. A screw for fixing the camera to the stand 
is also necessary. With cameras larger than quarter 
plates it is desirable to obtain one or two carriers to fit the 
dark slides, so that pictures can be taken upon smaller 
sized sensitive plates. 

The Stand, — The requirements of a good stand are that 
it should be light and portable, yet quite rigid when set 
up ; each support should be capable of adjustment to 
different heights. Kennett's Sliding Screwless Tripod is 
a good stand for small cameras. 
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The Focussing Cloth, as usually sold, consists of a square 
of velvet, lined with yellow taminy. A substitute, much 
bettor for out-door use, consists of a square of thin 
mackintosh doth, white on one side and blacken the other. 
Two feet square is sufficient for a 5 X 4 camera, and 2 ft. 
Gin. square for a 7J- X 5 camera. 

The Instantaneous Shutter. — The amateur who attempts 
instantaneous pictures imtil he is fairly proficient in taking 
pictures with ordinary exposiires, puts a premium on dis- 
appointment and failure ; but supposing him desirous of 
experimenting, he cannot do better than choose a simple 
drop shutter. 

In all shutters the exposing ai>ei*ture should be 
about twice the length of the lens aperture. This 
is important, and should be insisted upon. The exposures 
are prolonged by placing the shutter in a more or less 
horizontal position. In most shutters of this description 
the exposure can be accelerated, if necessary, with an 
elastic band. 

The Case, — ^For carrying the apparatus, with the ex- 
ception of the stand, a strong leather case is usually 
provided. This is very useful to protect it from injury, 
but not at all convenient for carrying. A flax satchel slung 
over one shoulder for the smaller sizes, or a light flexible 
km^sack for the medium sizes, is much more comfortably ; 
the tripod should be packed in a flax bag, and carried in 
one hand. 

Besides the more important articles already mentioned, 
ihe following are required to complete the kit : — 
Sensitive dry plates 1 bottle of sulpho pyrogallol. 

Portable non - actinic 2 ozs. of ammonia *880. 
lantern 1 oz. potash bromide. 

♦Three developingdishes 1 oz. of potash f erricyanide. 
(Papier Madi6 are the J oz. of mercury bichloride, 
best) 4 ozs. of pulverized borax. 

•Three printing frames 1 lb. of pulverized alum. 
Sensitized paper 7 lbs. (hypo) soda thiosulphate. 

Flat earners hair brush 1 tube chloride of gold. 



^)^oto0rap^Cn0 i$abte$^ 

A SKETCH FBOIC PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

By L. T. Meade, 
Author of '* Scamp and /," ** Water Gipsies,^^ d-c. 



I AM the happy possessor of two of the most beautiful 
babies in the world* I state this fact calmly and without 
any sense of exaggeration. I am even willing to run the 
gauntlet of other mothers in the matter^ and making due 
allowance for a little, not unnatural jealousy, am sure that 
they must pronounce my geese to be swans. 

My babies are larger limbed, broader built, rosier 
cheeked than any other babies I happen to know ; their 
eyes are bright, and their ways gracious. For they are 
such perfectly healthy specimens of the human race, that 
it is impossible for tiiem not to feel kindly towards the 
new and strange world on which their small feet are 
essaying to take some steps. 

* The development dishes and printing frames are preferably a size 
larger than the photographs taken. 



My babies feel like royal personages for whom all the- 
glory and beauty is expressly made. They give commands, 
regally and expect, and indeed enforce, implicit obedience, 

I look at these rare specimens of the himian race with a 
certain wonder and even awe. I cannot imagine how they 
came to be mine, and why I was specially signalled out by 
Providence to possess such treasures. 

Being the happy mother of these cherubs, I of course 
desired to have them inmiortalised. I thought Millais the 
right person to do this, but not being rich enough to bribe 
him with gold or fortunate enough to bring them before 
his notice — when of course he would instantly have asked 
permission to make a picture of them for the Christmas 
nimiber of the Graphic — I was forced to resort to photo- 
graphy. Who should be deemed worthy of making Johnnie, 
aged three, and Mary, under one year, immortal ? I went 
round to all the photographers' shops within reach; I 
peered in at their windows and examined anxiously the 
various specimens of art on view in these places. Photo- 
graphs of fat babies, of thin babies, of handsome babies, 
of ugly babies, of babies in every stage of growth, and 
every stage of clothing, were to be seen. I examined these 
likenesses with a keen appreciation of both their merits 
and faults, and finally I selected a photographer who 
lived within a convenient distance of my home, to have the 
honour of making pictures of my children. 

On a certain afternoon in the spring of this year, I went 
— accompanied by my nurse and two babies — to this man. 
The photographs of smiling and pleasant-looking children 
were scattered about, and I thought with a feeling of satis** 
faction of the valuable addition I was bringing to their 
exhibition. It even occurred to me, in the vanity of my, 
mother's pride, that the photographer might be glad tcL 
take likenesses of such perfect specimens of thd' human 
race for no other reward than the satisfaction of adding 
them to his collection. 

I quickly, however, discovered that this shop was con- 
ducted on strictly business principles, and that neither, 
romance nor sentiment would be allowed to interfere with 
them. For an instant, I found myself with my babies in a 
large, luxuriously appointed saloon, where I paid the neces- 
sary fee, and received the necessary instructions. In^ 
another moment we were in the studio, and I was handing 
a folded paper to the artist who was to inmiortalise my 
treasures. 

I will not attempt to deny that I took a dislike to this 
person on the spot. I saw with a quick glance that he 
failed to see any charms in my Johnnie's manly limbs, and 
that my baby might coo her sweetest, and look her loveliest, 
in vain for him. 

Not a scrap of the artist's soul had this man, and what 
knowledge he may have possessed of the technical part of' 
his profession, could scarcely atone for a very unpleasant 
manner. 

Soon the little group was formed, and the apparatus, 
through which the sun was to do his wonderful work, placed 
opposite my pretty pair. 

At this moment I was guilty of an enormous crime. I ven- 
tured to expostulate ; the group formed by the artist of the 
studio was extremely tmgracef ul. My boy was required to 
stand bolt upright and rigidly straight, while baby was 
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peielied on a couple of hassocks on a table, her nurse behind 
holding savagely on to her dress. Of course, the nurse was 
supposed to be out of sight, but the poor baby looked as if 
die was going to be strangled, and all idea of making her- 
self agreeable deserted her on the spot. Her small face 
flushed, her eyes grew round and staring; in another 
instant she would have howled in the extremity of her 
tribulation. 

''Would it not be possible to put the children into a 
more graceful position V* I said, mildly. 

• Instantly the photographer turned the vials of his wrath 
upon me. ** Are you to photograph, or am I ?" he said. 
** If you will be good enough to take likenesses of your 
ehildren yourself, perhaps you will place them as you 
please ; if not, perhaps I may be allowed to know the best 
position." 

The man's manner was even more rude than his words, 
tod reflecting bitterly on the unpleasant fact that I had 
paid my money in advance, and, therefore, could only 
injure myself by leaving the studio, I was obliged to submit, 
not only to an indignity, but to a bad picture, badly done. 

After this small experience I took a dislike to photo- 
graphy as a whole— I pronounced it a mistake, and a libel 
6n true art. 

In vcun I sighed for the money which might induce some 
great artist to depict the charms of my darlings. 

One day, however, walking down B. street, I was struck 
by some photographs which differed completely in style and 
artistic merit from any which had previously attracted me. 
They were soft in tone — and many of them were executed in 
a warm shade of red. I noticed that all the photographs 
were of children, and that the attitude of the children 
were natural, unstudied, and childlike. 

. I stopped to examine these pictures with a beating heart, 
and returned home with renewed hope. 

^ The next day I took my little boy to B. . street. An 
elderly gentleman came forward to meet me. I addressed 
him timidly, for I had not forgotten the rebuff I had met 
with before. 

. ''I like your photographs-— can you make a picture of 
my little boy? Is the light sufficiently good this afternoon?" 

The photographer replied politely, but in a careless tone, 

" The light will do very well — ^the child can be photo- 
graphed immediately." 

" But I want a picture in your very best style," I ven- 
tured to add. 

The artist was making a note as I spoke — he now raised 
his eyes and encountered the smiling gaze of my pretty 
little lad. 

The boy had a mass of curling, golden hair, and his eyes 
were as blue as the sky. The artist saw the blue in the 
eyes and the gleam of gold on the baby head. In a 
moment his manner changed. 

" I beg your pardon — No, I could not do justice to your 
child this afternoon — ^bring him to-morrow — at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Oh ! and pardon me — ^pardon 
me, but he must not be dressed so — that white em- 
broidery round his dress — ^you must take it off — ^white 
lines ! they are terrible, terrible. You will forgive me, 
Madam, for making these observations." 



" Certainly," I said, *' I want your best work — ^I am only 
too anxious to do anything you suggest." 

^* Ah ! You shall have a lovely picture— it shall not be 
merely a photograph — it shall be a picture. That child 
—he has possibilities in him— grand possibilities. He is 
dimpled ; he is round ; h6 is fair. No hard lines in the 
little one. Don't you give them to hzm. Dress him properly 
•—dress him properly." 

" How shall I dress him?" I asked. 

"Put on his oldest suit of dothes^^san't be too old ; havd 
no white lines ; if you like lace round his throat, dip it in 
coffee ; and his hair — wash his hair to-night ; washing will 
make it lighter and not so shining. The shine on the hair 
brings out dark shadows and takes away from the extremo 
fairness." 

I went home in great delight ; I followed the artist's 
directions impiicitlyi and the next day I took both my 
children to his studio. 

I cannot say enough for his kindness, for his artistic 
taste, and for the pains he took. 

The results proved worthy of his best expectations. 

In due course of time he sent me home not mere photo* 
graphs, but pictures. Now, as I write, I see two smiling 
faces gleaming at me from out of tiiese sweet sun-pictuxes 
— 4he eyes smile ; the limbs are full of life. I feel satisfied, 
and know that my second attempt at having my babies 
photographed is a success. 



^tmtmtst at t^ ^(Ao^ofi^it 

[FiBST Nonofi.] 

The Photographic Society of Great Britain has found 
temporary hospitalitly in the galleries of the Hoyal Society 
of Painters in Water Oolours. It was not at 5a, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., that we should have expected to find modem 
progress, repreeented, but then facts, we are informed by 
popular aphorism, are very stubborn things. Arriving at 
the doors last Saturday evening, by what would have been 
the light of the moon, only our old friend was busy with its 
eclipse, reminiscences of formw visits to the same room 
lowered our expectations to an infinitesimal degree. We re- 
called visits upon dim December days when we had 
clambered up the staircase through a double embimkment 
of mufflers piled up against staircase, walls and rails ; coats, 
mantles, shawls, waterproofs, &e., rolled up in little 
bundles and ticketed, testified to the primitive prejudices 
of the venerable Council whid. directed the affairs of the 
good old Society. The private view of modem days, with 
aesthetic di^esses and pseudo art lovers, was not to be en-> 
couraged in Pall Mall. Arrangements to meet the caprices 
of fashionable ladies, and the eccentricities of poetic 
gentlemen, were not to be tolerated. What had been, 
must still be, and that was all. Up in the gallery, where 
no artificial light had been introduced we groped our way, 
trying to recognise our friends when they ran against us, 
and grasping hands, in an ecstacy of pleasure at having 
found the light strong enough for reading a familiar face. 
As to the walls, there were rows, and rows, and rows, of 
gilt frames, acres of white margins, with misty little squares 
of colour as centres. All ' details b^ond these were 
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<]loTidad in fog — a real unmitigated, unadulterated London 
fog, such as seemed to be specially reseryed by the derk of 
ihe weather for private views of water colour drawings. In 
Ireland, the other day, Jupiter Fluvius interfered with 
the comfort of an open air Nationalist demonstration, and 
one of the greatly damped speakers complained bitterly 
ihat the elements had been placed at the disposal of the 
landlord on whose property the meeting was held. When 
Parliament meets, such an injustice as this ought to be 
brought forward at question time, and Gtovemment inter- 
ference demanded as a right. 

The structural alterations of Pall Mall are calculated to 
banish all these old recollections. The want of light on 
private view days can never again embarrass Council and 
managers, for the gas lighting, which might as wdl have 
been suj^lied some years ago, has been weU carried out, 
#nd learvea nothing more for the public to complain of. 

The return of our friends from their summer tours, and 
ihe commencement of the autumn season in London, shows 
us what progress amateurs have made rince the last exhi- 
bition took place. About eighty have contributed this 
year, some of them new members, and others who have in 
past years maintained the Society's reputation. 

It is greatly to be depbred that circumstances oblige 
the Photograji^o Sodety to hold their annual exhibition so 
early, for the full result of the season's work has not yet 
eome in. The amateurs are only returning home &tmi their 
summer trips, and have not had time to develope, mounts 
and frame their achievements. The addition to the ranks 
of the amateur photographers, since it was possible to 
work without staining &igers, promides a great futmpe, 
and new phases of the art. The number kA. ladies who 
have turned their attention to the use of the camera can- 
not as yet be even guessed at, but evexy drawing room 
table seems to have a box or basket full of those mysterious 
little paper rolls which visitors are expected to admire, 
Plough the things persieteiitly cuxl themselves up and can 
<nily be looked at by instalments, clouds first, trees next, 
finally foregrounds. 

In the exhilHtion, ladies' work is but poorly represented. 
To judge merely by the catalogue, lady photographers 
would seem to be like the guests at a well-arranged 
dinner party, numbering more than the Graces and less 
than the Muses. One of the oldest lady hands at photo- 
graphy is the Hon. Mrs. Holden Hambrough, who ex- 
hibits some quaint studies of Haddon Hall. 

Unlike conversariones in picture galleries, and private 
views of a more pretentious characteri the guests last 
Saturday night came to see and criticise, and fulfilled their 
intentions. When a woman in an evening toilette, of which 
she is naturally careful, drops upon her knees before a 
gem to examine it closely, it may be accepted as proof 
that she is thoroughly in earnest and knows her subject. 
Intelligent criticism is always spoken of respectfully as a 
high order of conversation* On Saturday evening in Pall 
Mall, we soared far above that rudimentary appreciation, 
ior ladies, as well as gentlemen, were enlightened, nay, 
•even scientifically critical. 

In exhibitions of pictures it is very difficult to make a 
distinction between professionals and amateurs, for the 
latter have lately stimulated the former, and done their 



best in dress and manner to copy the artists, and look the 
real thing. The amateur took a studio and strewed it 
with artistic properties, to which he tried to impart a look 
of age, as if they had collected thems^es in the course of 
a long and checquered career in pursuit of art. The lady 
amateur was always the more demonstrative imitator, par- 
ticularly in coquettish aprons, coloured-glass bead neck- 
laces, and a disordered head of hair. Her conversation, 
which, in the language of the work-table, might be called 
** crazy pattern patchwork," was made of catdi-words and 
phrases, with meaning perceptible only to those within 
the inner circle of art. The professional scorns thes<» 
transparent devices to attract attention, and long before he 
becomes aBoyal Academician, has demonstrated to the 
world at large that any approach to that Bohemianism 
which prevailed about a decade ago is now to be looked 
upon as exceedingly bad form. 

Between professional and amateur photographers the^w 
need be no such distinction, nor any rivalry, but in pro- 
moting science. Looking all round the walls, it must be 
recognised and admitted that the new ground broken in 
photography could only have been done by enthusiasts 
who could spare time and money in pursuit of improve* 
ment. Mr. W. F. Don^n's magnificent Alpine sceues, 
eight in number, are trophies in every sense of the word. 
One in particular attracts attention as a magnificent speci* 
men of a belt of clouds. The view is taken from a valley 
in the mountains, and the girdle of white around the upper 
part of tii^ moimtain has been happily caught at the 
moment when the mist hod rolled up the hillside to some 
7,000 feet, but not yet disappeared from the siunmit. The 
ea];ly generation of climbers, who were satis^d to come 
home with their alpenstocks stamped with topographical 
marks of their achievements, were a poor sort of creatures. 
They wrote some travels, and handed over the alpenstocks 
to admiring sisters, cousins, and aimts, wko displayed 
them in parental mansions upon the walls, with stagt' 
antlers and rusty swords. The amateur photographer 
does something better, for he solves hard scientific pro- 
blems, and brings home the results, modestly laying his 
contributions to Nature's story book at the foot of Science, 
some, as the poet said of Agassis, '' of the rhymes of the 
universe." 

Again, as regards Captain Abney's charming series on 
the wall opposite the door, four views on the Cherwell, 
Ghreenwich Hospital, two views at Oxford, some Welsh 
scenes, and a study of trees, the sense of repose having 
been thoroughly thought of before being worked out, is 
deliciously restful. The hurry of the nineteenth century 
makes it only possible for a few special people to achieve 
this kind of tldng. Like the old angler and the worm. 
Captain Abney has treated his subjects as if he loved them. 
Fancy Izaak Walton puUing in his line, and rushing to 
catch a train ; as the unhappy photographer must do, who 
knows he is in the heart of the country, and five miles 
away from the nearest railway station. 

Something of the same feeling is seen in the Instan- . 
taneous views taken from a yacht in Scotland, by Mr. J, 
W. Boord, M.P. The operation may, nay must, be rapid 
in execution, but Nature requires to be leisurely studied 
first. Only on board a yacht can those particularly isolated 
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views be had, wliere tlie land does not come in to interrupt 
the lights on the sea, and the evening clouds drop down 
gracefully upon the horizon. There is a Scotch chillness, 
too^ in the atmosphere, which has been so successfully 
caught and transferred that imagination, always ready to 
be up and doing, tenii)ts the spectator to ask some one to 
fetch a warm wrap. To escape from the House of Com- 
mons to the deck of that yacht must have been elysium, 
where the sound of the division bell was never heard, the 
Home Elders ceased from questioning, and even Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson was at rest. 

Dr. Morton has cliosen two extreme contrasts for sub- 
jects, two views of the interior of St. Paul's and a hayfield 
at Beauchief, Sheffield. Considering that St. PauVs rears 
its dome in our very midst, the interior has been little 
treated by photography. The difficulties in taking the 
South Aisle and Wellington Tomb, and the Nare, and 
Transept, seem for Dr. Moi-ton to have had no existence. 
His ** Hayfield " is charming, a reminiscence of the summer 
we have just left behind us. 

Major Yemey's Welsh views, and the still more 
successful Scottish series, two of Jedburgh Abbey, one of 
Femiehm-st Castle, Kelso, and one of Teviot Bridge, Kelso, 
are studies for aspiring amateurs, who should set before 
them a high standard of work, and not sit down satisfied 
Vith crude performances. These two series make us very 
indignant to find some "studies" by the same hand 
" skied " very near the entrance. 

Lieut. C. E. Gladstone, E.N., gives ** Botanical Gardens, 
Palermo," and two views in Moor Park in platinotype 
print. 

The Italian lakes have furnished Dr. Plaister with a 
subject. ** Lucerne with Pilatus " hangs close to the Hon. 
Mrs. Holden Hambrough's interior of Haddon Hall, and 
"The Terrace.'* 

Stories in photography have only become possible of 
late years, and we have not yet settled down into what will 
be looked upon as orthodox treatment of these composition 
pictures. 

Mr. P. H. Emerson seems to be moving on the right 
lines in his " Confessions." ** Stacking," by the same 
hand, is full of beauty. 



PHOTOGRAPHY FOR. AMATEURS. 

The question for popularising photography being now promi- 
nently before the pubUc, we propose to offer a few remarks 
bearing thereon, premising that the subject is one in which 
many of our readers may be interested. 

Less than half a century ago the art of photography was 
regarded, by all but the very few initiated into the secret of its 
working, as being Uttle short of magic : and although, by the 
improvements it has undergone from time to time, it has to a 
certain extent become familiarised with many, it nevertheless 
continued to be regarded as an ** art and mystery " by a great 
majority of the pubhc until within the last decade. Dining 
this period, however, a chanffo has been experienced which may 
be pronotmced as little less than a revolution,— a change which 
has placed photography in the first rank as a study and an 
amusement. Its value as an aid to scientific research has long 
€ince been conceded ; but, owing to the technical difficidties in 
working the old ** wet " process, it has, till within comparatively 
recent times, been little used for this purpose except through 
theprofessional artist. 

The change referred to consists in the substitution of '' dry " 
for wet plates in producing the negatives ; and in order that 



those of our readers who are unacquainted with the methods 
may understand the full significance of this improvement, we 
will endeavour to give a rapid contrast of the two processes, 
though considerations of space prevent us from entering on a 
detailed description. 

By the wet process the amateur desirious of practising, say, 
landscape photography, would have to carry about with him 
quite a laboratory of chemicals, requiring very delicate hand- 
hng; and if the size of the intended picture were to exceed the 
meanest proportions, the carriage of the necessary materials, by 
reason of their weight and bulk, would constitute a potent 
antidote to the pleasure that might be otherwise obtainable. 
And even were the amateur artist to overcome the difficulties of 
transport, his troubles would be still considerable, for his wet 
plate requires the most exact and carefol manipulation, or, not* 
withstanding all the pains taken in its preparation, it would be 
absolutely useless for the purpose intended. Another objection 
to wet-plate photography consisted in the destructive natiu*e of 
the chemicals used in preparing the " bath." The would-be 
artist of fifteen years ago was far more likely to be successful in 
staining his hands and his clothes — Iho latter beyond recovery, 
than in producing a picture worthy of the name. 

All this has been changed since the introduction of the dry- 
plate process. The plates can now be purchased ready pre- 
pared ; sdl ** bath " troubles are dispensed with ; cleanliness in 
working is secured ; and the amateur can start on his photo- 
graphing expedition carrying his whole apparatus in one hand 
(unless he be unusually ambitious as to the size of his picture), 
mth the certainty of producing far better results than by the 
discarded process. 

This simpHfication of the method has, of course, done much 
towards rendering photography popular, not only as a study 
for amateurs, but also as a cultivated amusement. With the 
pleasure-tourist the art is already in great favour ; it is self- 
evident that the pleasiures of travel may be greatly enhanced 
when one is in possession of the means of easily photo* 
graphing the various places of interest visited. We say 
easily, for by the new dry process the plate does not 
reqmre immemate ** development ; " after the negative has been 
taken it may be put aside, and the picture can be developed 
with perfect success months after the plate has been '* exposed." 
We number amonffst our acijuaintanoes an amateur who, though 
he spends much of his time m travelling both by land and sea,, 
invariably takes his apparatus with him. The residt is that he 
possesses an interesting collection of pictures taken by himself in 
different parts of the world ; and many a pleasant evening has 
been passed in contemplalang them, and chatting over the 
reminiscences they recall. 
We believe that ere long photography will be generally regarded 
as a ready and pleasant dissipator of the ennui sometimes attend- 
ing a prolonged residence in the coimtry. Indeed, we will go so 
far as to say that a set of photographic apparatus should be 
considered to be an almost necessary adjunct to every country 
house ; to lady visitors especially would such afford the meana 
of amusement, now that the process has been divested of its 
objectionable features— an hour or so with the camera could 
hardly fail to prove a welcome relief to the sport of *' killing 
time " so often perforce retorted to by the fair sex when away 
from the ** busy naunts of men." Could aught be more enjoy- 
able, for instance, than to be able to produce the glories of 
favourite scenery, and not only to produce them, but ta 
easily multiply such reproductions for distribution, maybe 
amongst an unlimited circle of friends? Again, in a lesser 
degree, perhaps, personal pleasure may be found in photo- 
graphing one's house, gardens, servants, or domestic pet». All 
objects, animate or inanimate, are easy subjects for treatment 
by the new process, and in a thousand ways — trivial as these 
may appear at first sight — woidd a knowledge of the art be a 
source of pleasure and profit, not only to country residents, 
but also to dwellers in cities. So apparent is this to anyone 
who will take the trouble to consider the matter, that we need 
not further enlarge on this portion of our subject. 

Ghimting, then, that photography t« an art to be cultivated 
for amusement, or as an aid to the student, the next question 
to consider is the best means of becoming conversant with the 
process. And, in the first place, we would advise the intending 
student not to rely only upon the perusal of text-books, for, 
although many of theae undoubtedly contain much information 
on the subject, the untutored beginner will rarely succeed in 
eliciting fromthem the real 2>racf/ca/ instruction which isneccs- 
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sary. 'Personal instruction is, in onr opinion, essential to the 
complete understanding of the process ; although the technique 
of the art is now so simple that but little time need be expended 
in acquiring a fair knowledge of it by a person of average 
intelligence. The London Stereoscopic Company, by the way, 
seeing the force of this argument, are now giving gratuitous 
instruction to purchasers of their apparatus, at their studios, 
110, Begent Street, W. We are ourselves able to testify to the 
thoroughness of their system of teaching, and the world-wide 
renown the Company enjoys is quite sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of their instruments, which are, it is only fair to men- 
tion, marvels of compactness, and, furthermore, may be 
purchased at but littie. The lessons are conducted privately 
and individually, palpably a great advantage to the learner ; 
while the studios are comfortably appointed, and, what is of 
far more importance, excellently provided as to light. 
Intending students resident in the country may, if they prefer 
it, receive instruction at their own homes, thereby avoiding the 
inconvenience sometimes attending a journey to town, for the 
Company are prepared to send, bv arrangement, a competent 
instructor to any given address ; this plan would also afford to 
those desiring it the opportunity of acquiring, at the same 
time, skilled professional assistance in photographing such 
objects in their own neighbourhood as might possess for them 
special interest. 

The winter — now so rapidly approaching — would afford a 
good opportunity of obtaining a knowledge of the art; the 
necessary time for study could then better be spared by most 
people tnan in the summer season. Nor during the winter 
months would the amateur be prevented from making the 
requisite practice in landscape photography, though this might 
appear likely, at first sight, owing to the scarcity of sunlight at 
that time of the year. By the rapid dry-plate process, now- 
ever, much may easily be accomplished in this direction ; and 
some of the prettiest effects we have seen have been those 
taken from landscapes covered with ice and snow. 

In conclusion, we may say that, considering the many 
advantages to be derived from the study of photography for 
pleasure, the comparatively insignificant outlay of time and 
money involved in its acquirement, the cleanliness and sim- 
plicity now secured in working, and the facilities offered — as 
above mentioned — to the public as regards tuition, it would be 
surprising if what has been called ** the black art *' (presumably 
in reference to the suggested mystery attached to it, but with 
more reason in sarcastic allusion to the dirty nature of its 
manipulation when the wet process was in vogue) does not 
become, at an early date, a first favourite amongst the amuse- 
ments of the time. — Knowledge. 



A STRANGE MEETINQ. 

A Tiger photographed in the very act of killing a buffalo is 
p*obably an occurrence unparalleled in the annals of the camera. 
Yet that such a photograpn haa actually been taken is vouched 
for in the Indian press, while the explanation of the event, 
though it does not in the least detract from its sensational 
character, makes it easily credible. The artist, it appears, had 
focusscd on the buffalo — which was tied for the occasion to a 
tree stump in the middle of a field — and had just put a dry 
plate into the camera when the tiger, brought up to the spot 
for the purpose, went at it, and struck down the great homed 
beast with a single blow of his right paw. ** My instrument," 
says the photographer, ''was about seven yards from the 
buff^o, and the tiger might just as well have come at me if he 
had chosen to do so, but he preferred the beef, and, taking 
advantage of the moment he had spning upon his victim, I 
released the spnne shutter just as he had given the buffido his 
knock-down blow. ' The negative unfortunately proved to be 
somewhat defective, but it is said to be at any rate good enough 
to give an authentic picture from the life of the most terrible of 
carnivorous beasts at the precise moment when it had stunned 
its huge prey. When half-way to the ground the lens arrested 
the tumbling buffalo as the tiger's paw still rests on the very 
spot where the lightning of its blow descended. 

We have said that the meeting of the buffialo, the ti^er and 
the photographer was not purely accidental, and that the tiger 
was Drought up to the spot for the express purpose of killing 
the buffSedo, and of enabling the artist to take its portrait in the 
act of murder. The explanation of this is sufficiently interesting. 



The photographer,it appears, hadiieard that a plurty of natives 

were going about tiie neighbourhood with a full-grown tiger, 

which they held by ropes, and made money out of the animal's 

exhibition of its killing powers. Being anxious to settie the 

much-disputed point of the manner in which the brute 

despatches its victims, he made a bargain with the owners of 

the tiger, and picketed a full-grown buffalo out in the field to 

be practised upon. However much we may sympathise with the 

bulky animal for being made the subject for such a tragic 

experiment, we ought not to forget that after all cat tie only 

fulfil their destiny in becoming beef, and, moreover, that 

the photographer virtually gave the tiger the choice between 

it and himself. Anyhow, there was the buffalo with twenty 

feet or so of rope to move in, and there was the photographer 

about the same distance off the buffsdo, so that, if the animal 

had *chosen to take advantage of the tether, and to withdraw 

from the tiger to the full length of the rope, the tiger, as it 

proved, would have been nearer to the photographer than to 

the beast. The victim of the occasion was led out, we are told, 

as far to the west of the stump as the cord would let it, while 

the artist took up his position some seven yards to the north of 

the stump. The tiger was then brought up to the west side of 

the field, and when opposite the buffalo was turned with its 

head towards it. The buffiedo on seeing it made no attempt 

whatever to retire out of such dangerous company, but simplv 

stood and looked at the tiger, ''apparently fascinated by it. 

At that time there were three ropes attached to the collar 

round the tiger's neck, with a man holding on to each, but 

when they came to within fifty yards of the buffalo, one of the 

ropes was slipped, and a few paces later, seeing that the tiger 

had fixed its eye upon its prey, the two others were let go, and 

the tiger was x)erfectiy free. It was a splendid speoimen, seven 

years of age, and in g^rand condition. 

Apart, however, from the merely interesting aspect of such a 
hazardous experiment, such a thrilling spectacle, the photo- 
graph thus obtained is of considerable importance as assisting 
to settie the much-contested question of the tiger's method of 
slaughter. Pictures from the imagination almost invariably 
represent the brute leaping through the air on to the back of 
its victim, and with the claws of aU four feet fast in its body. 
Even when the illustration is supposed to represent the attack 
of a tiger upon anelepnant, the assailant is, as a rule, on Behe- 
moth's back or head. Yet as a fact the tiger never, if it can 
help it, takes its hind feet off the ground, and, as seen in the 
photograph we are referring to, stands up and pulls its prey 
down with its fore arms. In the present case, the tiger is 
standing up on its hind legs, which are bent ; its body is 
inclined at an angle with the ground of about forty-five ; the 
tail is straight out, except the tip, which curls upwards ; the 
right forepaw is seen above and the left below the buffiEdo's 
neck. It is, in fact, pulling the beast down. The head of the 
buffalo covers the shoulders and breast of the tiger. But it is 
drooping and lifeless in appearance, so that the tiger's head 
appears above the horns. The buffalo's knees are just beginning 
to double up, and, as we have said, the photograph, instanta- 
neous though it was, was only just in time, for in another 
fraction of a second the animal had fallen. The tiger, we then 
read, ** stretched its head round over the neck and, slipping 
its mouth down to the buffalo's throat, lay across it, sucking 
its life-blood." This fact is an extraordinary one, for it has 
long been decided, upon what were considered indisputable ob- 
servations, that the tiger never, by any chance, commenced its 
meal at the throat. Sometimes, if there was a fight, it would 
wound its adversary in that spot ; but, as a rule, it trusts to 
its first blow to break its victim's neck, and then, pulling it 
down on to the ground, begins to devour a portion of the hind- 
quarters. Nor does it generally commence eating at once, but 
will drag its prey a littie distance, taking precautions against 
suriirise while feeding. But perhaps the tiger in question was 
too hungry to trouble itself over details of etiquette, or perhaps 
its indifference to human beings made it deviate from the usual 
habits of its kind. This indifference, indeed, is one of the most 
Striking features of the remarkable episode. Not only did it 
take no notice of such a suspicious-looking object as a camera, 
with a man behind it with his head covered up, but afterwards, 
when "sucking" the life-blood of the dead buffido, it permitted 
its owners to come up and cut the animal's throat. For the 
men were Mohammedans, and, having a mind to some of the 
beef themselves, were compiled by their religion to go through 
the form of "killing" their meat, even though the tiger had 
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already done it before them. An animal that has died by any 
other process but the **halal" — that is, throat- cutting— is 
unclean to the Moslem. That the tiger should have let them 
do so without showing signs of discontent was amazing, and 
they deserve to be congratulated, not only on their courage, 
but on their good luck, as also does the photographer. Had 
the tiger not been such an exceptional beast it would certainly 
have paid more attention to him and his apparatus, and atten- 
tions from a tiger are apt to be very disagreeable. — Daily 
Ttlegraph, 



A PHOTOGRAPHIC WALEINO TOUR IN 

WALES. 

(-4 Communicaiion to the Derby Photographic Society.) 

HcVViNG been requested to write a paper for this Society, and 
only having a short time for this purpose, I have decided to 
write on the subject of my holiday. It may interest at least 
some of my amateur brethren, and perhaps give them a 
** wrinkle *' for the future when they are meditating on what to 
do with themselves during their holidays. Last Easter a friend 
and I were talking over our coming holidays, so it struck us 
that nothing would be better than to have a short walking tour 
in Wales, and the matter was then and there decided. As the 
time drew near for our holiday, I confess to feeling a consider- 
able amount of pleasurable excitement in getting my *' traps " 
ready. I may as well at once describe the photographic kit 
which I took with me. In the first place, I took a 5 x 4 camera 
by Watson and Sons, fitted with three double backs. The lens 
was of the rectilinear type (of foreign make, I believe), and 
having a back focus of seven and a half inches ; it is a most 
exceUent lens, although it wants the maker^s name. The 
cloth, and the legs were of a light, folding pattern. The 
camera, legs, &c., weighed about eight pounds. For chanfi;ing 
nlates I took with me a folding lantern, which I obtained n>om 
Mr. J. Werge, of Bemers Street, London. I consider the lan- 
tern is so excellent both for changing plates and developing by, 
and so very portable, that I have brought it for the inspection 
of the Society. Besides the plates which I took with me I took 
a few empty boxes and paper in whicS to pack my exposed 
plates. Here let me give a word of advice to those who wish 
to carry plates safely when travelling, viz., let them pack them 
in their portmanteaus between articles of clothing. I did this, 
and, although oiu* luggage frequently had very rough treatment, 
I had not one plate broken. 

At last the eventful day (the 4th of August) arrived, and we 
started from Derby for Conway. As you all know what the 
weather was at that time, I need not tell you what our journey 
was like. We arrived at Conway a little after three o'clodt, 
and after making arrangements for dinner and beds, I, the 
impatient photographer, felt bound to rush off and photograph 
the well-known castle. I first went inside, as I wished to have 
a ** shot *' at the interior of the banqueting hall, or whatever 
they call it; but, unfortunately, I found my lens was too long in 
focus to get what I wanted. After trying every position I 
reluctantly left the interior to try my luck outside. I took two 
views of the castle — one from near the entrance, the other from 
the shore. These two views are shown in the prints (Nos. 1 
and 2). The next morning we started off to walk from Conway 
to Bettws-y-Coed by the right bank of the river Conway. The 
walk is a very beautiful one, but for the first few miles I did 
not light upon any subject for my camera. After we had gone 
about six miles wo came upon a man with a cart going to 
Llanrwst with empty soda water bottles. This good Samaritan 
offered us a lift, which we thankfully accepted, as we were 
nearly melted ; and, seated on boxes full of empty soda water 
bottles, we made a triumphant entry into Llanrwst. There I 
had my first ** shot" for the day, and secured a good photo- 
graph of Llanrwst bridge from the river. This is print No. 3. 

Besiuning our journey, in about three and a half miles more 
we reached the old bridge called Pont-y-pair, at Bettws-y-Coed. 
I at once attacked the bridge, and then took a ** shot from 
the bridge looking up the stream— the Llugwy. The resoilts are 
shown in prints Nos. 4 and 5. The next view I took (No. 6) 
was of the stream in front of the ** Boyal Oak Inn," while my 
com})anion went on to seciure rooms and see after the luggage. 
After luncheon we determined that we would go and see the 
well-known Miners' Bridge. This bridge I consider a decided 



fraud. In former days it was a strong ladder reared from one 
edge of the stream to the top of the bank on the opposite side, 
and there might have been something curious, if not picturesque, 
about it ; but at the present date it is merely a wooden bridge 
with a hand-rail each side, and is neither curious nor 
picturesque. However, I got two nice views ^Nos. 7 and 8) of 
the stream near the bridge. The next mommg we were up 
early and started for the Fair^ Qlen. Unfortunately, the light 
came the wrong way for gettmg the best photographs of the 
upper part of the Glen ; an afternoon liffht would have been 
better. However, I got two pictures of that part (Nos. 9 and 
10), which were good, considering that the sunlight was almost 
coming full into the lens. I got three pictures of the lower 
part of the Glen (Nos. 11, 12, and 13), for which the light was 
better. We then returned to our hotel, and on the way back I 
got a view from a field just below the Waterloo Bridge (No. 
14). When we got back to our hotel I made inquiries as to a 
ceUar in which I could change my plates. They took me to 
the so-called cellar ; but, when I got there, I found that it was 
not underground, and that floods of white light kept streaming 
in from different parts. This looked bad. However, my friend 
and I took off our coats, and, after a great deal of trouole, we 
managed therewith to block out the greater part of the light, 
and then proceeded to change our plates in fear and tremblin^^. 
If any plates ran a chance of being fogged mine certainly did 
on that occasion. However, ^' all's well that ends well, and 
the negatives developed as brilliantly as one could desire. 
After lunch we started for Pandy Mill. I took duplicate 
photographs of the mill, and show a print from one of the 
negatives (No. 15) ; and I then took a picture (No. 16) of the 
bridge below the mill, which would have been improved if the 
sun would have kindly got under a cloud for a few seconds. 
We then went on to the Conway Falls, of which I also took 
duplicate negatives; both negatives were fair, and I show a 

Erint from one of them (No. 17). On our way back to the 
otel, we came across a lonely pond, where we could get a plunge 
into fifteen or twenty feet of water. We made a mental note 
of this place. Next morning we were up early, and started off 
for our pool ; there we had a luxurious bathe before anyone was 
about. You may fancy the luxury of such a bath during the 
tropical weather we were having. After breakfast we started 
by coach, intending to drive to Pen-y-gwryd, but at Capel 
Curig we were so charmed with the scenery that we determined 
to leave the coach and photograph. Here I sot two photo- 
graphs (Nos. 18 and 19) — one of the stream with rustic bridge, 
and the other of the stream and trees, with Moel Siabod in the 
distance. After this we began the hottest walk we had during 
the whole of our tour. During the whole of our walk from 
Capel Curig to Pen-y-gwryd there was not an atom of shade, 
ana the heat was intense. How grateful was the shandy-gaff 
when we reached our hotel ! I took one photograph only 
(No. 20) on this part of our walk. 

I had wished to get a good view of Snowdon from this part 
of the road, but there was a great heat haze over the mountain, 
which foiled my intentions. After luncheon we started down 
the Pass of Uanberis, and here I took three photographs, two 
of which I show (Nos. 21 and 22). The third, which was very 
good, I unfortunately managed to scratch after it was finished, 
and it is utterly spoilt. After spending the night at Pen-y- 

Od, we started off on our way to Beddgelert, through the 
y vale of Gwynant, past the lakes of Gwynant and Dinas ; 
this I consider to be the loveliest part of our whole tour. I show 
three views of the Lake of Gwynant (Nos. 23, 24, and 2d), and 
one of Lake Dinas (No. 26). When close to Beddgelert I had 
another *' shot." I hardly know what to name the view, so I 
have called it a view near Beddgelert (No. 27). We put up at 
the well-known ** Gt)at Hotel." After a short rest we explored 
Beddgelert and its surroundings ; but I did not take any more 
photographs, as I did not care again to risk changing my plates 
in the daytime. The next day we started off to walk over the 
mountains to Tan-y-Bwlch. I had two shots at the Pass of 
Aberglaslyn before we struck off into the moimtaiu path. I 
show one of these views (No. 28) ; the other was much over- 
exposed. 

The walk over the mountaius is exceedingly beautiful, and I 
cannot speak too highly of the charms of a certain mountain 
stream which we came across. There was a lovely deep i)Ool 
under a bridge, and I should think we amused ourselves for 
over an hour bathing in this said pool. I show one photograph 
taken on this walk (No. 29) secured from a place called Croesor. 
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At the end of this walk we oame to the " Oakley Anna " at 
Tan-y-Bwlch, which is a qnaint old inn, and well worth a 

Next day was Sunday, and intensely hot, so the only exercise 
we took in the daytime was to stroll about the beautifm groiwda 
of the Oakley family. In the evening we took the nail car to 
Festiniog, and tbenoe went by rail to Dolwyddelan. From this 
place we walked by Pont-y-Pant to Bettws-y-Coed, and I only 
regretted that it wa? late in the evening, for the scenery was 
beautiful. The next morning, after a bathe im our favourite 
pool, we set off for the Swallow Falls ; but, alas ! on our 
arrival there, just as I was setting up the camera, down I fell 
with it on to vie rooks. The camera was an utter wreck, and 
one of my legs was damaged. However, I cored more for the 
camera than I did about my leg, for I was just about to attempt 
some lovely pictures. 

This ended our tour, and we came baok. In conclosion : I 
may say that my exposures ranged between one second and two 
minutes, and tnat the quantity of soda and milk which we 
swallowed would have floated a good-sized fishing smaok. 

Charles £. Abney, B.A. 

MARION'S HIKIATU^ CAMERA. 

Wb have oarefolly examined one of these excellent little inven- 
tions, and fur the pn^sc intended, namely, taking very small 
pictures with a rapid exposure, we hardly think it con be 
surpassed. 



The camera is made entirely of metal, and is fitted with a 
finder and iuatantaneons shutter, and should stand any amount 
of rough usage. The whole apparatus, including a dozen plates, 
can easily be carried in the pocket, and all photographers know 
how many chances of lovely bits or strange groups arc always 
turning up, especially when without a camera. Messrs. Uarion 
are to be congratufabed on bringing out so perfect a little 
instrument, and so moderate in price. The dork slides ore 
strongly made of metal. 

PRETTY PHOTOGRAPH ALBITMB. 

Host of the so-called " Decorated Albums " to be bought in 
the shops, a few years ago, were such as only a public^devoid 
of artistic taste— would buy. Now, however, it is possible to 

n chase rcceptaoles for photographs, which are not only 
atiful books in themselves, but ore composed of pagoR which 
frame portraits in a really becoming manner. No publishers 
have hitherto been able to surpass the albums of Messrs. Marcus 
Ward and Co., Limited, and this firm's latest productions, noble 
spedmena of which lie before us, are true works of art. The 
J'orcflain, I'atUry, and PortraiU Alhitm comprises elaborate 
studies of ccremic manufacture, printed in an exqiiisito style of 
ehromo -lithography, the like of which we have never seen. 
Thcao pages accurately reproduce the characteristics of Persian, 
Indian, Japanese, Sevres, Italian, Worcester, Wedgewood, end 
many other noted schools of deiiign. The book, therefore, 
forms a praotiosl guide to the amateur ot faience. The Wedge- 



wood decorations are, perhaps, the most delicate of the series, 
and the Italian the boldest ; but every detail in this album 
bespeaks taste. Through the ButtBrrfy -d/fium flit pleasing speci- 
mens of British Lepidoptera. ThoBric-a-Jlrac Album, deco- 
rated in gold, silver, and a full scale of colours, represents 
choice Objett ^Art in metal, ensmel, porcelain, inlaid work, 
and all kinds of curios arranged very skilfully, the effect being 
rich in the extreme. The Rosebud AlbumhlooTan without being 
florid ; and we could not conceive any more becoming surround- 
ings of eonleur de roae than the portrait of a fair young girl 
would find in any one of those pages. Lastly, we have to 
mention the Thama Album, whioh comprises views of the 
delightful soenery lining the great English river. Bach picture 
is Booorapanied aj on appropriate quotation from some classical 
poet, and through the whole book "Sweet Thames runs softly 
till the song is ended." The demand for albums of this kind 
must surely be immense, when a single firm in one season pro- 
duces five such works at a cast whidi must amount to many 
thousand pounds. 

SCRAPS FROM MY HOLIDAYS, 

[Siimmttry af a eommmiieation to Iht Dtrbt/ FAotagraphie Socielj/.) 
Mt reason for taking up the art of photography was because 
I wanted lantern slides to illustrate subjects for lectures which 
were not to be found in any maker's catalogue. My first 
attempts were made with a rough camera composed of a wooden 
box,.a dark elide, and the ol^ective of my scioptioon lantern. This 
summer I took with me to Dolgelley, in North Wales, a sciopti- 
con camera for plates three and a-quartcr inches square, which, 
with lenses and four double dark slides in case, weighs about 
four pounds. I took also Mr. Smith's brattice and Manx stands, 
each weighing about one pound. The former I found very use- 
ful for h£l work, especially in climbing Cader Idria. In such 
cases the stand becomes an alpenstock, and is not an useless 
weight for the time like a folding one. 

The object of my holiday — not forgetting, of course, fresh air 
and exercise — was geology, and not photography, and most of 
the photographs I took were to Ulustrate that science. During 
the fortnight I walked 2o0 miles, coHectcd over a liundred- 
weight of specimens, and exposed twenty-five plates. The 
weight of the camera was of some importance to me. Pour 
pounds is quite enough on a hot day on rough ground, in addi- 
tion to several pounds' weight of iron in the hammer and chisel, 
and that of any specimens brought home. I found no difficulty 
in the packing of plates either before or after exposure. The 

Elates were the ^nchcstor rapid ones, which wore token in the 
oxes as suppliedbythemaker, and after exposure wore replaced 
in a similar way. The changing I did under the bedclothes at 
night, wrapping each box up carefully in non-actinic paper, 
numbering each box, and taking notes of the plates replaced, so 
that on my return home I was able to pick out any plate 
required for development. 

A few of my transparencies were print«d on gelatine-albumen 
pistes. They were exposed by contact with the negatives to a 
bat's-wing burner, at a distance of two and a-half feet. The 
exposures varied froui five to fifteen minutes. And here let )ne 
pomt out, in passing, what probably most photographers know, 
that light vanes inversely as the square of the distance, so that 
an exposure of twelve seconds, at a distance of four feet from 
the light, would be equivalent to one of three seconds at a dis- 
tance of two feet. A short calculation will enable us to obtain 
the same results from difibrent distances with the same exposure 
as we can from difiercnt exposures at the same distance from 
the light; so that, instead of varying the exposure, we may 
vary toe distance, thus saving time. 

1110 developer used was the one supplied by the niakcr of the 
plates — a long exposure and weak developer giving reddish 
tones; a short exposure and strong developer gave rich black 
tones— the latter making, I think, the best pictures. 

H. Abkold Beubose, M.A. 



ItEoniiia's Imfbovbd Pocket Rubt LutTSBn. — This is the moHt con- 
venient lantern for traveUiog which we have neon. ZtgxsegintoHainall 
box only souie sii inches long, four inches wide and j -inch tbiok, so that 
it would take up hardly any niace in u portmaateau or knapsack. 
There is no ^laas about it, nothing to get out of order, and the light 
is obtained from uightliglits. For the amateur upon atourwooan 
conceiTe of nothinE' more suitable. The lantern is patented, the 
agents for its sole being Messrs. Robinson, of 172, Begent Street. 
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f attnt |Ufor&. 



CompUed hu HART and Co., PaUnt Agents^ 186, Fleet 
. Street, E.C. 

Application's fob Patksts. 

12482. VioxF.TTixG Apparati's for Photoorapoic 
Printing Frames. E. D. Adoock, Ijondon.— IGth 

September, 18S4. 

12772. IXCBKASISO TUB UsF.FrLXKHS OF PlIOTOOBAPllIO 

Caueram. F. Shew, London.— 24th September, 1884. 

12855. Camera Tripods. W. Watts, Manchester.— 
—27th September, 1884. ■ 

18107. pRODUCTiov OF Pkrmanf.xt Photographic 
Picturkh upox Canvas, Lixkn, Wood, &o, W. T. 
Morgan and B. L. Kidd, London.— 2nd October, 
1884. 



Spbcificatios8 Acokptkd 

and open to public inspection for two months from 

the date named. 

11550. Takixo Photographs by Artificial Light. 
E. Himly, London.— 28rd September, 1881. 



Patrxts Skalf.d. 

The following Patents were Sea^ on the dates named. 

7746. Adjustablf. Lvbtaxt-ktskous SHrrrKR for 
Photoobaphio Purposkh, G. Fumell, London. — 
12th September, 1884. 

7678. Apparatus fob Washing Unmoustkd Pro- 
tograpiis, &c. a. McDqnild, Penrith, and T. W. 
Kendall, Cockermouth.— 10th September, 1884. 

4989. Chaxgixo Skxsitizkd Plates ix Photooraphio 
Camervs. J. Rturrock, Dundee.— 30th September, 
1HS4. 



Jfcr SaU 0r (girc^auge. 



BULES. — ^Pour penny atampa for twelve %oorda or less, 
and one /or every additional three words mtist be 
enclosed with each advertisement, together with the 
name and address of </i« sender. A single figure or 
group of figures, undivided by letter, space, stop or 
word, counts as one word ; compound words count as 
two words. 

'S.'h.— Trade Advertisements cannot, under any etreum- 

stances, be inserted in this column. Such Advertise- 

ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 

which may be ohtainrd on application. 

What offers in lenses for 12 vols, of the lancet, we'.l 

bound, from 1851 to 1858 !— N.. 17, Trinity Street, Byde. 

Tnstantograph, i plate, lens, shutter, double back, 
tripod, Buby lamp, cQsbes, &c.— Lahy, 19, Dude Street, 
Liverpool, S. 

For £4 IDs. cash, a first class whole plate portrait lens, 
by Vogel, not tarnished. On approval. Address— H.H., 
care of Mr. Pettit, Keswick, Cumberland. 




i plate camera, bv Watson & Son, in leather case, 
with three double shdes, swing back, every improve- 
ment, wiUi lenSjBoss, or would exchange for a good 
tricyde.— A. J. Wellsted, Boulevard, Hull. 

12 by 10 mahogany camera, with two g^ood lenses, for 
views and portraits, bv Clifford, London, with 12 bv 10 
printing fruue and dishes, and box for chemicals, all as 
good as new. Cost some years ago £40; will take £6. 
- A. J. Wellsted, Boulevard, Hull. 

One i plate camera. Ijancaster's, complete, two dark 
slides, four dozen plates, instantaneous shutter, &c., 
quite new. Price £8 lOs. the lot.— Desborough, High 
Street, Daventry. 

Excellent background, 8 ft. by 6 ft., by Stanley. Cost 
278. : will take ISs., or offers.- J. H. White, St. Petei-'s 
Vicarage, Croydon. 

Camera, complete apparatus and instructions for pro- 
ducing instantaneous and ordinary photographs, 4 jin. 
bySjm. Only £2 128.— L. Underwood, 13, Hanover 
Terrace, Begent's Park, London. 

Wanted a i plate camera and lens, l^s, &c, instan- 
tograph preferred. Will give good 12 bore double 
central fire gun.— A. Halpin, 22, BeUize Square, N.W. 

Wanted Dallmeyer's 3A or 8B lens. Exchange new 
double c>'linder engine, 3 in. bore, 4j in. stroke.- C, 
24, ISgh Stroet, Simderland. 

"What offers in photographic apparatus for odd 
magazines, clean ? Four at 28. 6d., eight at Is., thirty at 
7d., hundi-ed at 6d., twenty at 3d. thirty at Id.— 
Hypo, 31, New Stieet, Ashford, Kent. 

Wanted modem photographic a^aratos, for outdoor 
I, h or 7i by 5.- John Whitfield, Scarborough* 



f isl d HtcjessarjT apparatus. 



Thosb desiroas of commencing Photography will 
the f (blowing necessary apparatus useful : — 



find 



Camera. 
Lens and Diaphbaoms. 
Dark Slides. 
Camera Staxd. 



FotTHsixti Cloth. 
Dry Plates. 
ABlb>-0la8s Nox- 
AcTixic Laxtkbx. 



NOTES.-The Camera must be chosen according to 
the size of pictures required. For studio work, a 
compact ana portable camera, such as is useful for 
travelling and landscape work, is notnecessan'. 

The Lexs must be chosen accorduig to the branch of 
photography the amateur wishes to follow. For 
example, tiicrc are Portrait LenseStLandscape lenses. 
Group Lenses, Lenses for taking Mouses and Archi- 
tectural Studies, and lenses which are serviceable for 
general purposes. As a rule, the amateur— who only 
wishes to buv one lens —cannot do better than obtain a 
Bapid Bectilincr or Symmetrical Lens by a good 
maJcer. 

Dark Slides are the backs which parry the plates. 
We recommend the amateur to buy his camera with 
three double dark-slides. He then can carry into the 
field six plates ready for exposure. 

TheCAMEBA Stand, for aU work except that in a 
studio, is usually in the form of a tripod. ITiese can 
now be obtained from the leading makers of photo- 
graphic apparatus, very compact in make, and 
moaerate m price. 

The FocDssixo Cloth should be large. There is no 
advantage in having a small one ; good velvet, black 
in colour, being the best mateiial. 

Of Dry Plates thero arc now so many makers 
that the amateur cannot go wrong in purchasing 
from any well-known house. He may tnr two or throe 
makers, and then keep to that from which he is able 
to obtain the best results. 

The Lantern, for changing plates in a dark room 
(and the room must have no light in it of any kind, 
except what proceeds from the non-actinic lantern), 
can be .had from any dealer in photographic appa- 
ratus. 

Should the amateur wish to develop and print his 
oxpaoed plates himself, further apparatus and instruc- 
tions are required. Those we shall give in future 
numbers of this journal. 

Fhotomkr. 



C0 Cornsponbinls* 



Queries, and replies thereto, are inaerted free of 
charge, and readers are invited to freely use our 
columns for obtaining and giving information. We 
require questions and answers at least two clear days 
before publication. 

BULES. 

TO BK 0B8ERVKD WHEN ASKIKO QUKSTIOXS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

S. Write eadi question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

3. Write name and address on the back of each 
querv, unless they aro to be published, when they 
snould follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

Note.— Wo cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 

aVEBIES. 

SHITTTEBS.—Will some reader tell me (he best 
shutter for studio work— the one least likely to get out 
of order !— Bertha. 

MABKSON DRY PLATE S.-I have been 
travellm^ abroad, and packed my exposed plates film 
to film, with pieces of blotting paper oetween. Upon 
developing, I find that the pressure spots came out as 
if those places had been sadly over exposed. How is 
this accounted for, and can it be avoided !— Alpha. 

DEVELOPERS.- Is it absolutely necessary to 
follow implidtly the formula for developer given with 
each make of plates, or wUl one formula do for all ?— 
J. C. Staffobd. 

DEVELOPERS.— Can any of your readers give 
any experience of hyposulphite or soda as a developer 
insteftd of the usual alkaline pyro t as I heard it very 
highly spoken of by photographers in America, but 
could get no defculs.— Johx Duxci'ft. 

PLATINOTYPE.— 1 have lately seen some ad- 
mirable platinotype prints. Con any of your readers 
give any hints on the process ?— Yachtsmax. 

ACID S. — There have been several discussions lately 
— notably one at the London and Provindal Photc^ 
graphic Assodation— an«n< the slowing of the developer 
by the addition of acid. I should very much like to 
learn the name of the add which, upon beii^ added 
to the ammonia-pyro-developer, would not slow it ; for 
a portion of the ammonia must be neutralised when 
the addition is made.^FsEi Laxce. 



PHOTOOBAJPHINa MaSTEBPIECKS IN THB 

National Gallbbt. — Mr. Bratm, who is 
engaged in photographing the pictures in our 
National Gallery, has (uie London corres- 
pondent of the Mancht'ster Guurdutn says) 
succeeded in obtaining a very fine negative of 
Sebastiano del Piombo's fhff d^aiwre, the 
'* Resurrection of Lazarus." This, as is well 
known, is a work of uncommon grandeur, and 
in the parts supplied by Michael Angelo, as the 
painter and biographer Giorgio Vasari tells us, 
exhibits the greatest originality in desi^. The 
figure of Lazarus is unique of its kmd. It 
was painted in Rome in 1517-19 for Giulio de' 
Medici, afterwards Pope Clement VII. It was 
sent to Narbohne, wnere it remained until it 
was purchased by the Duke of Orleans early 
in the eighteenth oenturv. In 1792 it was 
brought to England with the rest of the Orleans 
gallery and went into the possession of Mr. 
Angerstein, with whose pictures it was 

furchased for the nation in 1824. Napoleon 
. offered £20,000 for the work. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was in possession of some drawings 
ascribed to Michael Angelo of parts of Uie com- 
position, including two sketches in red chalk 
of the figure of Lazarus, now in the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. They were some time in the collec- 
tion of the late King of Holland at the Hague. 
Expedients fob Rbndebino PHOTOOBApnic 
Films Sensitive to Gbben, Yellow, and Red 
Rats, By H. W. Vogel.— Silver tetrabromo- 
flucM-esoem is not decomposed by dilute acetic 
acid. It is remarkably sensitive to greeniBh- 
yellow rays. If a cadmium bromide collodion 
plate containing eosin is immersed in a silver 
solution, its sensitiveness to blue rays is very 
much diminished, and the action of the yellow 
rays is greatly increased. The addition of eosin 
to collodion colver bromide containing a small 
quantity of silver iodide, produces a film which 
is sensitive to yellow and to blue rays. In 
photographing coloured objects, a yellow glass 
IS introduced between the object and the 
apparatus in order to diminish the action of 
the blue rays. With such an arrangement, 
Schweinfurt green and yellow appear light. 
The action of orange and red rays may be 
increased by adding methyl violet or aldehyde- 
green respectively to the silver bromide 
collodion. Wet gfelatine plates containing rosin 
are much more sensitive to yellow rays than 
the dry plates. — Journal of the Chemical Society. 
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"7b hoH oi H were the mirror tip to Nature^ — Shakspeee. 

We liad no idea, wlien we launched our venture on Friday 
last, that we should receive such an amount of sympathy 
and so many good wishes for our success, from amateur 
phptographers and the press generally, as we have. From 
well-known exhibitors and veteran amateur photographers, 
down to the tyro just commencing, letters of congratula- 
tion and offers of assistance have poured in upon us from 
every part of the kingdom. Our regret is that we cannbt 
thank all the writers personally, or even by letter ; but 
that being impossible, we can only repeat what wo said 



in our last number, that our constant endeavour will be to 
get for our journal the best possible articles, and informa- 
tion put in the clearest manner, and to assist amateur pho- 
tography in every way that we can think of or our 
subscribers can suggest. 

-*- 
OuB staff is how fully organised, and, having retained the 
services of some of the most eminent photographers and 
scientific men of the day, we freely offer to our subscribers 
the advantages of advice and counsel. We shall be happy 
to help the amateur beginner in every way we can. We 
will advise as to choice of apparatus ; examine faulty nega- 
tives, and point out, where possible, the causes of failure, 
such as sources of fog, imder or over-exposure, &c. ; give 
an opinion upon the merits of any prints submitted to us ; 
recommend trustworthy teachers of the art, and generally 
help the beginner in ihe thousand and one worries, 
vexations, and disappointments which are inevitably his lot 
at starting. 

-*- 

We can only undertake this work through the post, and by 
the use of our columns. We cannot undertake to send 
written replies to queries, but all communications we shall 
answer in a column set apart for that purpose. The 
return carriage-money must invariably accompany each 
parcel, upon which must be legibly inscribed the name and 
address of the sender, and a label, ready written, for the 
return of the parcel must be sent by post in a letter. 

-*- 

We would call the attention of our readers to a letter from 
Mr. GreeriVood Pim, of the Photographic Society of Ire- 
land. An exhibition of photographs and photographic 
apparatus will shortly be held in Dublin, and the contri- 
butions of amateurs are specially requested. The Society 
most liberally pays carriage on all parcels to Dublin. We 
wish the exhibition every success, and trust our readers 
wiU be largely represented on the walls, and hope that 
several of the medals wiU fall to their share. The energy 
displayed by the Council and officers of this Society might 
advantageously be followed by some of the similar societies 
upon this side of the water. 

-*- 

There are 574 pictorial, and 79 apparatus exhibits in the 
Exhibition of the Photographic Society this year. 

-®- 

The features of the Exhibition may thus be summed up : 
a welcome increase of landscape and seascape work, both of 
a very high order, chiefly by amateurs ; attempts at 
artificial grouping, which, from an artistic point of view, 
are almost all failures ; a marked improvement in the pho- 
tographs of interiors. 

— * — 

The senisational pictures of the Exhibition are M. Auty's 
Photographs of Lightning, and To the Rescue; and The Rochet 
Flying, by Mr. J. H. Godbold. 

-*- 
Db. Adolph Nextbaueb, of the Bodleian, is now engaged 
in the publication of a complete catalogue of all the 
. Hebrew manuscripts in the great Oxford Library. This 
catalogue will be illustrated by over thirty large photogra- 
phic plates, representing the more important manuscripts. 
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which are written in various kinds of Rabbinic characters, 
and come from Spain, Italy, France, and Germany, as well 
as from the East. The plates will also be published in a 
separate form for the use of students, to whom they will 
be practically invaluable, for they will render manuscripts, 
to see which a long journey and a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and money were hitherto necessary, easily 
accessible to all whom they may interest. 

In Paris a similar work has been on foot for some time, 
and has just been published in the Notices et ExtraiU des 
ManuBoriU by the Acadhiie des Inscriptions. This is no less 
than a collection of photographs of Nabbateian, Arabic, 
and Syriac manuscripts belong^g to the various French 
museums. It is compiled by a fellow-country of our's, Mr. 
Doughty, and its interest is increased by the addition 
of an introduction written by M. R6nan. The work is 
intended ultimately to form part of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum. 

An interesting work is in the course of publication in the 
pages of our Parisian contemporary, Ze Tour du Monde, 
The title of this work is Voyage en FersCf en Susiane et en 
Chalddej and it is written by Madame Jane Dieulefoy. 
Madame Dieulefoy is evidently a lady of an adventurous 
disposition. She travelled with her husband in Asia for 
eighteen months, during the whole of which time she was 
dressed as a man. Owing to Eastern prejudices, the 
women are never allowed to go out except veiled, and she 
would inevitably have been stoned if she had appeared in 
the attire of a European lady. Madame Dieulefoy is an 
expert amateur photographer, and her work is being 
illustrated by a 49election from the five himdred original 
photographs which she brought back from her travels. 
These represent scenery, places ancient and modern, monu- 
ments, 'national types and costumes. The fair photo- 
grapher has been very fortimate in obtaining some 
portraits of the women of the countries she passed through, 
a matter of great difficulty, as, owing to those pre- 
judices before referred to, no strangers are allowed in 
the harems. 

MoNSiETJB Dieulefoy is an engineer of roads and bridges, 
and was sent to the East by the French Gtovemment in 
order to study the remains of ancient Persian architecture. 
He is publishing the results of his explorations in volume 
form, under the title of L'Art en Perse sous les Aehemenides, 
Us Assassides et les 8assanides. In this work Madame 
Dieulefoy has assisted her husband, and it contains no less 
than 100 photographs of ancient monuments taken by her. 
The photographs are reproduced by heliography, and are 
by far superior to any representations of these moniunents 
hitherto published. 

-*- 

When such a respectable journal as the Evening Star, of 
Philadelphia, gives currency to the following ridiculous 
story, it is not to be wondered at that science knowledge in 
the States is at a premium : — '^ A phenomenon occurred at 
Ellenville during a recent thunderstorm. A youth of about 
17 years sat near the window during the storm, and, 
despite the warning voice of his mother, who spoke to him 
of flxe lightning rods placed just outside of the window, he 



insisted on remaining, saying he was not afraid. Scarcely 
had he spoken, when a sudden flash prostrated him, ren- 
dering him insensible. On opening his shirt front to give 
him air, we were startled to perceive the likeness of an 
adjacent old apple tree plainly pictured in lines of fire on 
his breast. It remained distinctly visible for several hours. 
Fortunately, beyond rendering the yoimg man insensible, 
and giving him a sickening sensation, the effect of the 
lightning wore off after a short time." 

The following letter was read at the monthly meeting of 
the Town Commissioners of Queenstown, held last week, 
and caused considerable laughter. No action was taken in 
reference to it : — 

[Copt.] 
'*The Gresham Hotel, SaokviUe Street, 

<<Dablm, September 24th, 1884. 
**SiB, — As Gommissioner of the Orleans Exhibition, United 
States, America, I am deputed by my Government to piocure photo- 
graphs, or paintings in oil, of the celebrities in Europe for the Art 
Department of said Exhibition, and as this ooUection oould not 
possibly be complete without the Queenstown Town CommisBionerB, 
may I beg of you that you be good enough to inform me, at your 
earliest convenience, whether your Commissioners will consent to be 
photographed in a group, or individually, for the above object. 

« I am the more anxious that this should be done at once before 
any change takes place in the constitution of your present Board. — 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

<< Joseph Rooebs, 

<< Conmissioner Orleans Exhibition. 
"The Hon. the Town Gerk, 

'* Queenstown." 

-*- 

The beautiful sculptured groups, emblematic of the con- 
tinents, at the four outside comers of the Albert Memorial, 
are now being cleaned. As the hoarding around each is 
removed, the figures once ag^in appear white and comely, 
but a few days suffice to tone them down, and render them 
more in keeping with the soiled appearance of the trees 
and houses in the neighbourhood. The photographer's 
time is just after the boards are taken away. 

-®- 

We are told that the animals at the Zoo are so accustomed 
to having their portraits taken that .they seem to know 
what is expected of them when the photographic apparatus 
makes its appearance. 

-®- 

Fabis is organising an International Beauty 8how, for 
which a committee has been formed. It is intended to 
throw it G^n. to women between 20 and 30. The 
great Bepublic, '^ one and indivisible," will shortly, 
by kind permission of M. (Jr6vy and the Cholera, 
lose at least its (TeW^ unity and indivisibility. "Omnis 
Ghillia " will, ere long, be divided into far more 
than tree partes over the pleadings of '' Nose versus 
Eyes." The canon-laws of art will be formulated by 
eesthetic enthusiasts ; and Doctors of Art will disagree, with 
proverbial obstinacy. How will the adjudication be 
made? On what principle will it depend? Will there 
be marks for the various '^ points," after the manner of 
cattle shows and school examinations ? And if so, what 
'' points" will be most highly marked? M. Adolphe 
Belot's views are well known. He centres the highest of 
lovely possibilities in the feminine mouth. Madame 
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Beroliardt will, doubtless, pronounce in favour of the voice ; 
and we must remember that no less a personage than M. 
Victor Cherbuliez has said Im femmes seides savmt U 
prix d*un detail: — a truth of which Madame de Coigny 
was well aware when she said, II rCy a qu'une voix 
centre moi — <^est la mienne. On the other hand, neither 
must the opinion of M. Alexandre Dumas fils, be neglected. 
M. Dumas is in the Parisian literary world the organ of 
the ladies ; and M. Dumas has written eloquently for half 
a page in '' La Dame aux Perles " in favour of the surpass- 
ing excellence of the hand. Finally, the claims of the eyes 
must, in common gratitude, be supported by the imani- 
mous votes of the poets of France. So much for the Canons. 
But alas ! when the world was young, and the first contest 
of Beauties was instituted, was not the vote of M. Paris 
determined, not by canons of criticism, but by the bribes of 
the fair ladies in question ? 

The late Austrian exhibition of beauty must have been, 
we are inclined to think, limited to national competitors, or 
else the committee of judgment found itself imable to 
endorse Ovidius Naso's dictum, **Fertilior est seges 
dlienU semper in arvis." Certainly the prize ladies, whose 
"cartes" made monotonously gay the windows of that 
most photographic street in the world, the Eue de Eivoli, 
some nine months ago, were decidedly of the Himgarian 
order of loveliness. But Paris, which is held by universal 
consent (of Parisians) to be the centre of the world, has 
appropriately opened its exhibition to the universe. That 
the ichoU world of beauty will flock to compete is improbable. 
The festivals of ''la Eosi^re " are so common in France 
that the truly Parisian mind must require a little antidote. 
We hope that the committee will be international also, and 
liberal, not voting each man for himself, like the Grecian 
captains after Salamis. Eather would we see such bows 
and hat-doffings on the part of one nation's critic to another 
nation's beauty, as has never been seen, even in a meeting 
of German students. The limitation of age is from 20 to 
80. Good ! The promoters rightly remember the classic 
maxim— 

*' Forma bonum fragile est ; qaantaxnque aooedit ad annos. 
Fit minor ; et spatio carpitar ipsa sue." 

Let them see, however, that registers of birth are accurately 
produced. But suppose there come ladies from the Friendly 
and Society Islands (there are very lovely ones in those 
parts, testibua "the Earl and the Doctor '*), will they be 
able to produce the due certificates ? Many ladies, also, of 
considerable charm, in Africa, share Topsy's creed of 
"specks I growed," without further ideas of precision. 
We envy, and we do not envy, the committee sitting at Eue 
de Lillie, niunero 41. 

-®- 

OvB own immediate interest is more nearly touched when 
we learn that " photographs of the candidates will be taken 
as a preliminary measure." Happy will the camera be 
that will be used upon the occasion ! The committee, we 
presume, will sit in earned. What difficult questions 
will here arise ! Will evening dress be tolerated ? and, if 
so, what limits will be fixed to exposure to the evening air ? 
We think, for our part, morning costume decidedly 
preferable ; and then each member of the committee can 
heartily say — Je hots au beau sexe des deux hemi- 



spheres, without continuing to the witty perversion of 
that toast. But there is danger in the duty. The photo- 
grapher and the photographer's assistants must be stoics 
of the first water. The wily conundrum. Quid fades 
fades veneris si veneris ante? Ne sedeas sedeas, ne pereas 
pereas ! is our advice to the rash one. " What wilt thou 
do" — photographer! — "shouldst thou come into the 
presence of the faces of beauty ? Sit not down, but go thy 
way, lest thou perish by them." 

-*- 

The London Stereoscopic Company have recently published 
some interesting photographs of the Canary Islands, taken 
by Mr. J. Harris Stone. Accompanied by his wife (Olivia 
M. Stone, author of ** Norway in June,") Mr. Stone has 
succeeded in visiting the whole of the seven islands, form- 
ing the Fortunate Isles group, they being the first English 
to accomplish the feat. They ascended the Peak of 
Tenenfe, bivouacked on the burning mountains of 
Lanzarote, in the soil of which they cooked eggs and 
potatoes, and went through many other novel adventures 
— all of which will be f oimd recorded in Mrs. Stone's forth- 
coming book. 

— * - 
The Fall Mall Gastette, on Friday last, published an article 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stone, illustrated by a map and camel ; 
the picture of the latter is made from a photograph taken by 
the amateurs in the Island of Fuerteventura. 

-*- 

We had an instructive hint given us the other day at 
Portsmouth. We were taking a group on board a famous 
racing yacht, but had no means on board for printing, so 
our yachting friend took the negative to a well-known 
photographer there, with the remark '^ Is it not good work 
for an amateur ? " The photographer replied "Yes, but 
it is taken with a professional's lens on a professional's 
plate." This gentleman, who sees a deal of amateur work, 
explained his remark, as follows: — "The great majority 
af amateurs try the cheaper forms of lenses made by foreign 
makers instead of the best English, and never get the 
same definition or deamess. Moreover, if a manufacturer 
of plates happens to have a bad batch, he dare not send 
them to the trade, but places them with the unfortunate 
amateur, who finds his necessary difficulties very much in- 
creased." The moral is, to buy plates and apparatus only 
from firms of well-known standing. 

-*- 

The steam yacht Norseman carries a complete t)utfit 
of photographio apparatus, her owner, Mr. S. E. Piatt, of 
the well-known finn of Piatt Brothers, Oldham, being a 
most enthusiastic amateur. It will be remembered that 
this yacht weathered the very heavy gales in the Bay of 
Biscay — ^when many large steamers foundered — ^in 
February, 1883. 

-*- 
Mb. W. S. Gilbeet, of Pinaforey Pirates, and Princess Ida, 
and lately of revived Sorcerer fame, is an amateur photo- 
grapher. From his yacht Chloris many a delightful seascape 
has been permanently registered. 

-*- 
Dr. E. Garnett, of the British Museum, has read a 
really valuable paper on The use of Photographing in 
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Libraries, before the Library Association in Dublin. He 
referred in particular to the British Museum, and advo- 
cated, with forcible arguments, the establishment of a 
photographic department in that institution, the expense 
of which should be defrayed by the State. The vast 
treasures hoarded up in the dim recesses of the galleries 
and vaults of the British Museum, without taking into 
accoimt the priceless manuscripts and rare publications 
which, for years past, have steadily been drifting into shelves 
and cases at the same Institution, are little known to the 
mass of the public. Yet these valuables are the property 
of the nation, and reproductions of them should most cer- 
tainly be made, to be sold at prices bringing them within 
the reach of all. It is to be regretted that other pubHo 
servants, in some of the other Government offices, have not 
similarly liberal and wide views. Public money cannot 
better be spent than in the way indicated by Dr. Qamett, 
and no one is more able to direct the department which 
he so wisely advocates being established. To the anti- 
quarian, the historian, the hric'd-hrao hunter, the 
naturalist, and many students in other branches of know- 
ledge, the possibility of being able to purchase for a few 
pence, or even shillings, fac-sinule reproductions of objects 
requiring special study, will be an inestimable boon. At 
the present time, the treasures of the British Museum are 
only accessible to residents in London, or visitors to the 
Metropolis. Non-provincial residents contributing out of 
the taxes to the support of the British Museum, have a 
right to expect that the riches therein should be made as 
accessible to them as possible. By thus disseminating 
throughout the country photographic reproductions, many 
grievances which have been expressed, and rightly, too, 
would be redressed. Dr. (}amett, in his paper, also dted 
numerous instances within his own knowledge, of the ex- 
pense and inconvenience occasioned by the absence of 
facilities for photographing literary and artistic objects. 
The subject opened up at the Dublin meeting is, how- 
ever, of wider interest. Why should not parish registers, 
•corporation charters, civic documents, valuable papers and 
books in private collections be photographed, so that they 
may be available, not for the one or two students who take 
the trouble personally to inspect them, but for use by 
every student quietly at home in his own study ? We hear 
of terrible ravages into the annals of the past by fires 
which have occurred, and which will always be occurring. 
Were photographic reproductions of all that is priceless, 
in existence, we could read the account of the destruction 
of noble buildings and old houses with fewer pangs than 
we do at present. 

— * — 
The tricycle chimes in admirably with photography. The 

weight of dry plate paraphernalia, when placed on a 

tricycle, is practically nil, and the question of Ihe best 

machine for carrying which has exercised the mind of the 

professional photographer need not trouble the amateur. 

Of course this presupposes that he contents himself with 

moderate size pictures. Judicious packing, so that plates 

and apparatus shall not become detached, is of importance. 

-*- 

One tricycle dub, which possesses photographers among 
its members, is in the habit of giving entertainments, at 
which the pictures made during the various outings are 



shown both by prints and by the lantern. This is a veiy 
excellent idea, and might well be developed. 

-*- 

Babies are the liUa noir of the photographer, but if any 
of our readers insist upon trying their hands at 
photographing them — either their own or somebody 
else's — there is no other better way of keeping them 
quiet than by dipping their hands in treade, and putting 
feathers on the treacle. The delight afforded by trans- 
ferring the feathers from the right hand to the left, and 
back again, varied by an occasional taste, is said to subdue 
the most obstreperous infant. We have not tried the plan 
ourselves, but that is no reason why some bold spirit, who 
does not mind mamma's wrath, should not. 

-*- 

The amateur who starts dry plate work must make up 
his mind to no end of failures. The trouble which will 
annoy him most is the one for which he will be least pre- 
pared. It is a very simple matte]>— only to leave open the 
lid of his dry plate box. If he doesn't do it with his first 
dozen plates, he will be certain to accomplish it with his 
second. Most amateurs succeed with the first. 

-*- 

Fbom a daily contemporary we quote the following, which 
will be read with interest. ** In recording the sodal 
phrases of our times, the drawing-room pastimes, satiri- 
cally called 'manias,' we have passed a great many home 
occupations under review. Amatem*s have lately been 
invading every walk of professional life. The stage, the 
concert room, the studio, have all been temporarily 
appropriated. Arthas^nany brandies, and ladies have 
been quick to pursue them all, but with such avidiiy that 
the interest of many of them has palled, in other words, 
their manias are played out. Embroidery has had its day, 
and for the present is languishing. Machine work 
decorates dress materials, and in our dwelling houses Oriental 
fabrics have largely taken the place once given to crewels 
and serge. China painting also had its day, and the art 
was considerably devdoped by the artistic taste and cul- 
ture brought to bear on it by amateurs. For the present 
little more is likely to be done with china painting. Wood 
carving, modelling, brass repouss^, and other pleasant 
time-beguiling pursuits had patronesses, but the * interest 
in almost all of these seems to be exhausted. As 
successive parties of friends return to town and we 
inquire from them how they spent their hoHday, we have 
the invariable answer in the little bundles of curled up 
papers on which they have printed the views from their 
negatives. Every drawing table has a basket or tray of 
these ; every morning room is strewed with cameras, and 
other parts of the apparatus ; every tongue runs on the 
triumphs supposed to be achieved. Photomania has come 
to the front so suddenly that it takes away the breath of 
outsiders only to look on at its spread. Never did a social 
epidemic prove so contagious, seizing ladies and gentlemen 
alike." 

-*- 
Iw yesterday's Truth the letter to ** Dearest Amy " contains 
this: — ''Photography is one of the fashionable amuse- 
ments for ladies now ; in fact, so popular has it become, 
that I see amateurs are to have their own organ in the 
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shape of a weekly paper, called The Amateub 
Photooilapheb." 

-«- 

A CEBTAiN popular American actress refused to be photo- 
graphed, but the New York photographers were not to be 
foiled by a woman. She objected to see her photograph 
displayed in every shop window, and, therefore, turned a 
deaf ear to all entreaties for sittings. At last an enter- 
prising member of the profession, learning that she had left 
New York for the purpose of sea-bathing at San Francisco, 
followed her to that city, and, placing his apparatus in a 
neighbouring bathing machine, waited his chance and took 
her, without her knowledge, as she emerged dripping from 
the ocean. A print of this seascape — with herself 
prominently in the foreground — was sent to the actress 
with the remark, that unless she allowed herself to be taken 
in becoming costume and attitude, within a day or two ten 
thousand of these would be in circulation over the States. 
Under these circumstances, what could a woman do but 
yield? 

A KNOWLiDGE of photography is of immense use to medical 
men. Here is what Dr. A. L. Cory, of East Orange, New 
Jersey, says : — " As to the use of photographic outfits in 
medicine, I would say I find mine a great benefit. I have 
used it in cases of skin disease, small pox, spina befida, 
^c, and see now where I should have kept photos of many 
cases if I had possessed it before. TVhile in charge of 
Lake Health Department I took frequent copies of small 
pox cases. It is so little trouble to keep the plate holder 
filled and the camera in one comer of the consultation 
room. A photo of any case can be had at a minute's 
notice, the plate to be developed when convenient. I fre- 
quently take mine in the buggy when called to a case I 
-Qiink may be interesting, and use it if opportunity offers. 
Nothing that I know of offers us so easy and accurate a 
method of recording interesting cases." 

-*- 

\_The Editor wiU he glad to receive communications for these 
columns^ which in every ease must he authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender.'} 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

OF IRELAND. 

Snt, — ^As I understand your journal bas a large circulation 
amongst amateur photographers, I desire to draw attention to 
the Exhibition of Photographs and Photographic Apparatus, 
shortly to be held in Dumin, under the auspices of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland. 

Our prograi^me is unusually liberal, as there is no charge for 
wall or other space, and the Society pays carriage in our 
direction, while eight silver and twelve bronze medals will be 
awarded for pictures, besides those for apparatus, &c. 

Exhibits should reach the Royal Hib^ian Academy, Abbey 
Street, Dublin, not later than the 3 1st instant. 

For prospectus and all forms, please apply to 

Greenwood Pim. 

Monkstown, Dublin, 
Oct. 12th, 1884. 



A WHOLE book could be written about shop-windows. 
They belong to our own time almost entirely. Our great 
grandmothers might, indeed, have peered through the dozen 
panes of glass that here and there in a thoroughfare dis- 
played a meagre selection from the goods of the shop within, 
but it was considered tn/ra dig, to halt before them, and it was 
also uninteresting so to do. The true era of shop- windows 
came in with plate-glass. At once the merchants' repositories 
opened themselves up to the inspection of passers-by. The 
artistic race of window-dressers sprang into existence, and 
the great streets of our chief cities assumed the appearance 
of gigantic picture galleries. What an amount of cheer- 
fulness was imparted to our thoroughfares, when every 
window in them began to make free display of g^ds of all 
colours, shapes, and sizes ! Compare the delights of the 
country cousin promenading in front of the Begent Street 
shops with the walk country cousins took through London . 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, when there were neither shop 
windows nor pavements, and when the gurgoyles at every 
comer poured little Stauhhacks from each roof, on rainy days. 

The modem shop- windows may be said to form a gigantic 
IntemationalExhibition, the uses of which are innimierable ; 
and one of the most rapidly developed of their uses is to be 
foimd in the windows of the fancy stationers. Each of 
these windows is now a little Madame Tussaud's. The 
fancy stationer, supplied by the numerous £rms of whole- 
sale dealers in photographs, now furnishes us with 
portraits of all the celebrities of the day, and of very great 
celebrities we are treated to new likenesses every month or 
two. What a thing is Fame as thus represented ! Here 
we have in a row, side by side, the pretty face and bosom 
of a burlesque actress, the grey locks of an Archbishop, the 
latest murderer, a legal big-wig, the new hangman, the 
new beauty, the leading man of science, a favourite jockey, 
and dozens of others to boot. 

Probably the greatest circulation of the kind ever 
attained in Europe was reached by photographs of the 
Ghreok pirates and murderers some years ago. A single 
firm in London for a period disposed of many thousands of 
these photographs daily» Sometimes a lucky picture will 
make a good photograph that captivates the public, and in 
such a case the pecuniaiy harvest to be reaped is more 
extended. 

On the whole, however, there is nothing that sells better 
than the portrait of a fine-looking woman ; and it may be 
doubted whether photography has not largely contributed, 
by means of the publicity it can ensure, to the propagation 
of that recently developed animal, the professional beauty. 
There is, of course, an aspect in which this publicity is an 
offensive and degrading thing. We should imagine that 
any right-minded man in private life, married to a beauti- 
ful woman, would resent the desire of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to put her photograph in their albimis. The 
beautiful wife, however, often thinks otherwise, and is 
delighted to be told that the Toms, and Dicks, and Harries, 
who have each bought a shillingsworth of her, number 
thousands. Many of these ladies pose to the photographers 
gratuitously, merely for the sake of admiration. Others 
discover that the display of a little business-like capacity 
will cause the photographers to respond to their complais- 
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ance by offering most useful presents in the way of 
feminine ornaments, gloves, etc. A few private ladies even 
derive a regular income from the sale of their photographs. 
The public are perhaps gainers over such transactions, by 
acquiring larger opportunities of studying fair forms of 
beauty. But few will maintain that, by making public 
property of their faces, these ladies increase the respect to 
which their station and sex entitle them. 

Of course it is otherwise with women whose profession 
it is to appear before public audiences. Many will remem- 
ber that for a considerable space of time before Miss 
Mary Anderson came to London her photographs had been 
freely distributed through the shop windows of the leading 
streets. No doubt Miss Anderson's business manager had 
arranged all this. The photographs sold ; they paid their 
way, so to speak. And yet they heralded the American 
beauty's advent better than a hundred thousand placards 
could have done. By the time Miss Anderson had arrived, 
people were so interested in her personality that one firm 
was prepared to pay a thousand pounds for the exclusive 
privilege of photographing her in London. The actress, 
however, has persisted in rejecting with indignation aU 
such remuneration for sittings. 

It is needless to say that few other actresses are so 
squeamish. From Mrs. Langtry downwards, they not im- 
justly demand some compensation for the trouble their often 
tedious sittings cause them. The male beauties usually 
adopt the same view. Male beauties, by the way, sell 
almost as well as those of the gentler sex. Of recent years 
the largest sales of female portraits have been those of Mrs. 
Langtry and Miss Anderson, Evelyn Rayne and Connie 
Gilchrist; Lady Dudley, Mrs. Comwallis West, Violet 
Cameron, Florence St. John, and Maud Branscombe come 
next. Among theatrical celebrities new to our windows, 
Lilian RusseU sells well, and of Society beauties, the lovely 
Marchioness of Kildare and Lady Randolph Churchill 
are prime favourites. With these the portrait of Irving 
competes pretty successfully ; and after him, in point of 
circulation, Conway, Kyrle Bellew and Terris take rank. 
No less than eight well-known photographers have during 
the last few days been bidding for the privilege of photo- 
graphing Wilson Barrett as Hamlet. 

The sale of popular photographic portraits has been vastly 
increased by aid of the Woodbury process, which is used 
whenever quantities are called for within short spaces of 
time, and which, when it deals with a good negative, pro- 
duces results such as the public cannot distinguish from a 
silver print. We have known Mr. Woodbury himself 
doubtful as to whether a print handed to him was executed 
by his own process or not. 

Sarah Bernhardt never behaves like anybody else ; and 
even before the camera she insists on remaining eccentric. 
She charges hundreds sometimes for a single sitting, and 
will occupy a photographer like Sarony for a whole day, 
before a single pose is taken that is sufficiently artistic 
to please her. One of her freaks in America — so they say — 
was to dress herself in a shroud and have herself photo- 
graphed in a coffin. She gave or sold the copyright of 
this strange picture to the photographer, on condition that 
it should not be published until a certain space of time had 
elapsed, Sarah Bernhardt at that time believing that she 



was really at the point of death. But when the photo- 
grapher, at the end of the period agreed upon, reminded 
her that he now felt himself at liberty to publish her 
mortuary portrait, the actress was forced to compromise 
with him, and after a good deal of threatening and lawyer's 
work the photographer obtained a roimd sum for 
postponing publication till Madame Damala really does 
die. How it would have advertised her, that photo- 
graph! 

Lavater, it will be remembered, spent a lifetime in 
collecting portraits of fHends and strangers ; and each of 
these he submitted to the analysis of his physiognomic 
theorj'. It is easy to fancy that, had he been of our time. 
his spiritually-gifted eye would have looked for types of 
truly lovely womanhood elsewhere than in the shop- 
windows. " Your head," said Spurzheim, " shows what 
your capabilities are ; your face shows what you have done 
with those capabilities." The poor professional beauty of 
society has little life-history to tell of in her face except 
the constant and and oft-times painful effort to look sweet. 
Her photograph at the age of sixty would indeed be a 
more interesting, if a more saddening, study for the physi- 
ognomist. But it is in the homes where earnestness of 
character is valued more than show, it is in sisterhoods or 
among hospital nurses, it is in young families where mother* 
hood blooms as purely and beneficently as in a Madonna of 
Raphael, that the Lavater of our day would look for 
the deepest signs of beauty that oan rest upon woman's 
face. 



Development is the very backbone of photography. The 
amateur who can develop— really make, by the process, 
the best that is to be made of an exposed plate — ^is already 
a photographer, and one of no mean order. 

A saying of Colonel Stuart Wortley anent development, 
has now become almost proverbial. The Colonel says, 
'^ he can teach anyone to make a plate, but that to develop 
the same is an art." 

Art or no art, however, and whether development may 
or may not be taught entirely by instructions, hints with 
regard to the various manipulations connected with it, can- 
not be out of place for amateurs commencing the delightful 
study of photography. 

The question at the very outset is — ** What developer 
shall I use ? " The name of developing formulae is legion, 
but we may say this — as yet only two developers have 
gained any real degree of popularity for gelatine dry 
plates. One of them is what is known as the " ferrous 
oxalate" or "iron" developer. The other is the 
** alkaline," '*pyro," **pyrogallicacid," or "pyrogallol" 
developer. 

Many advocate the iron developer for amateurs on account 
of its deanliness and simplicity, but we are of opinion that, 
however suitable ferrous oxalate may be for studio work, 
where the exposure is a matter of something very close 
on certainty, it is emphatically not the best for the amateur, 
whose work is mostly of the landscape type, and who must, 
at the very best, be somewhat uncertain of his exposures. 
To him, of all others, the means which the alkaline 
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developer affords for compensating for a moderate error in 
exposure, is most useful. 

Of the alkaline developer, then, let us say a few words 
of simple instruction, intended, be it understood, for be- 
goners only. 

If the amateur purchase a box of dry plates, he is sure 
to find in it a formula for mixing up a developer. Now 
each different make of plates wiU be found to be accom- 
panied by a slightly different formula irom another, and 
we must say here plainly, that it is not fair to a plate maker 
to use any formula but the one which he recommends, 
nevertheless it is quite possible to develop plates of very 
various makes by the same formula. 

If a number of the developing formulse be examined, it 
will be discovered that in each of them are to be found the 
following chemicals : — PyrogaUic acid ; liquor ammonia (or 
sometimes another alkali, as, for example, washing soda) ; 
bromide of ammonium (or of potassium). 

There may be found many other ingredients besides 
those enumerated, but the three mentioned are the only 
active constituents. Any other chemicals which are added 
are only of use to make the solutions keep well. 

Now, if the amateur once comes to understand thoroughly 
what is the precise function of each of the three chemicals 
given above, he has passed the pons asinorum of develop- 
ment, and it is well worth his while to spend some time, at 
an early stage in his photographic education, in acquiring 
this knowledge, although it is quite true that even without 
it he may, by sheer force of practice, become a good rule- 
of-ihumb operator. 

The pyrogallic acid is the true developer. With it alone 
a plate could be developed if long enough exposure be 
given. No trace of im image could be got with either 
ammonia or bromide of ammonium. 

The ammonia " accelerates " the action of the pyro to an 
enormous degree. It enables an image to be got with an 
exposure which is a very small fraction of what would be 
required without it. It also makes the time taken for de- 
velopment mnch shorter than it would otherwise be. 
Indeed, were it used without something to restrain its 
vigour, development would be so rapid that it would be 
quite beyond the control of the amateur. 

Bromide of ammonium (or some other bromide soluble 
in water) is now useful. The bromide restrains the activity 
of the developer in this much, that it renders the time 
taken for development comparatively long. Still, if it 
(the bromide) be not in very large quantity, it does not 
prevent the same amount of detail from being eventually 
got on the plate. If it be in very large quantity, it wiU 
actually keep back some of what is called the ** detail of 
the shadows." 

Having said this, and having once more begged of the 
amateur to keep what we have said in mind, we pass on 
to the actual manipulation of developing a plate. 

We shall suppose our plate to have received the correct 
exposure, and shall explain, as far as possible, what is 
meant when we talk of ** correct" or "normal" 
exposure. 

It is evident that when the inverted image formed by 
the lens falls on the dry plate in the camera, different parts 
of the plate receive different quantities of light. The 



least amount of light is reflected from deep shadows, but 
even from these there comes some. The exposure requires 
to be continued imtil the details of these deepest shadows 
have just had time to make their impression on the plate. 
Longer than that means ** over-exposure," shorter means 
" under-exposure." We shall presently see what is the 
appearance during developmetit of a plate which is correctly 
exposed. 

We are not to speak here of the dark room, and so forth, 
but must assume that the amateur has got this all correctly 
arranged, and that he has the necessary apparatus in the 
way of lamp, dishes, measures, &c. 

A half plate which has been exposed on a landscape is, 
we shall assume, in the dark slide. Three oimces of 
developer are mixed in accordance with the particular 
formula which the maker recommends. This may of course 
be done in the presence of white light. 

The white light is now extinguished or shut out ; the 
exposed plate is placed in the flat dish Jilm side upwards. 
The flat dish is Uf ted up in the left hand. The measure 
containing the developer is held in the right. The lip of 
the measure is brought to touch the edge of the dish, and 
at the same moment the whole of the solution is tipped on 
to the plate with as little splashing as possible, a slight 
waving motion being given to the left hand to cause the 
liquid to cover all portions of the plate. The dish piust 
now be constantly rocked till the end of the process. It 
may be found advisable to return a little of the develope 
to the measure to prevent spilling during the rocking. 

Before many seconds it will be noticed that portions of 
the film darken, very slightly at first, but gradually more and 
more, till after a time the darkening spreads toother portions 
of the plate, and in about one minute only a few small 
patches of the film retain their original whiteness. We may 
now look through the plate to see if the darkest parts are 
** dense," or opaque enough. To do this we lift the plate 
from the solution, and hold it between our eyes and the 
light. If the development is complete, the densest parts 
will appear quite, or very nearly quite opaque ; and thera 
will be a beautiful gradation of density from these parts to 
the most transparent spots. It is not likely that in one 
minute's time the plate will have gained the desired den- 
sity. If it has not, we return it to the developer and 
proceed as before. If, as we have assumed, the exposxire 
was correct, even the lightest parts of the plate will be 
slightly affected by the developer in. perhaps, a minute and 
a half or two minutes. If the lightest parts of the plate 
have dsLvkenedjitst a little by the time that density is sufficient 
the exposure has been correct. The deepest shadows of the 
landscape have^^ made their impress. 

When the density is sufficient, that is, when the darkest 
parts of the negative appear nearly quite opaque, we may 
stop the process by washing the plate with plenty of 
water. 

We hope shortly to describe the appearance during de- 
velopment of a plate which has been under-exposed, and 
of one which has been over-exposed, when the functions 
of the ammonia and bromide in the developer will be made 
clearer. 

Thb Lxtnab Eclifsb.— The recent eclipse of the moon has been 
veiy sucoeesfnUy photographed by the Bey. Thomas Perkins, M.A.> 
at the Shaftesbury station of the Liverpool Astronomical Society. 
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tlTl^e J^agic llantem a$ an ^ttr to 

"When a photographic aspirant first enters upon the prac- 
tice of what used to be known as the ** black art," but 
which now, thanks to the cleanliness of dry plate work, no 
longer merits that stigma, his friends and relatives all look 
anxiously for some tangible results from his mysterious 
operations. To them a negative, albeit it may show lovely 
gradations of tone, and beauties of detail, which a master 
eye would revel in — is negative in a far wider sense than 
its producer would be inclined to allow. A production in 
which bright skies and white skins are black as night 
is a thing which cannot be understood or tolerated, and 
until a print of that negative is produced — and sometimes, 
alas ! even then — ^the domestic critics are inclined to con- 
sider the amateiir worker a fraud. The painstaking 
photographer, after he has succeeded in obtaining a few 
negatives, will be anxious on his own account, if not for 
his own satisfaction, to print some positives from them. 
These will afterwards be mounted in an album, and much 
pleasure will doubtless be derived from them. They may 
possibly not be grand specimens of solar work, but they 
will serve to remind their author of many a pleasant 
ramble, and many little incidents of places visited and 
people met with, which otherwise might have passed into 
obliTion. He will be able "to fight his battles o'er again," 
as he tells his friends of difficulties encountered by the way. 
But at the best this means a &;reat deal of work, and work, 
too, which to a great extent is mechanical, and therefore 
tedious. The printing, toning and fixing of a batch of 
prints is no light matter to an amateur, who has generally 
to do everything for himself. Some prints are sure to get 
over-exposed, others suffer from the opposite failing, and 
even if aU goes well in the preliminary operation of ex- 
posure, there is that terrible toning bath to come. This 
bath sometimes, for some obscure reason, will refuse to 
fl;ive the desired colour, and our batch of prints, instead of 
being **joys for ever," turn out to be sandy-looking, 
bilious objects, which we are afraid to show to anybody. 

What if some magician were to appear suddenly at the 
elbow of the disgusted worker, and teU him that there was 
a way of producing positives from those negatives without 
all tnis trouble ? That such positives could be shown 
enlarged to an almost indefinite extent, and that pictures 
five, ten, or fifteen feet in diameter could be shown 
in perfection, the original negative from which they 
are taken measuring only three and a quarter inches. 
There is no need for any magician, for the thing can be 
achieved — not easily, for the work, like most photographic 
manipulations, requires a great deal of patience and prac- 
tice before success is attamed. The requisites are good 
photogp*aphic transparencies on glass, and a good optical 
lantern, or magic lantern as it used to be called, to exhibit 
them by. 

A few years ago, it would have been absurd to advise 
anyone to attempt to utilize his negatives in this maimer, 
for the simple reason that there was no lantern in the 
market which was suitable for the work. Nothing between 
the evil-smelling magic lantern of the toy shop, with its 
faulty lenses, and the expensive limelight apparatus of the 
professional lecturer could be purchased. But thanks to 
the introduction of mineral oil, and the ingenuity of our 
American cousins in devising a lantern in which it could be 
used, the gap was speedily filled by an efficient apparatus. 
This pioneer lantern has been improved upon by many 
makers imtil nearly every optician sells one of some kind 
or other, and advertises his own particidar production to be 
better than any other in the wond. Allowances must of 
course be made for parental opinions, and in no case is 
this more requisite than in the one before us ; for instance, 



a given lantern may be advertised to show a brilliantly 
illuminated disc of ten or even twelve feet in diameter, 
whereas when one comes to put the matter to proof it is 
f oimd that no oil lantern whatever will show a picture 
satisfactorily of more than five feet in diameter. Of 
course this size may be increased, by moving the lantern 
further from the sheet, but the reduction in the amount 
of light is so great when spread over the larger surface, 
that the beaufy of the picture cannot be discerned. So we 
may take it for granted that if a larger disc than that 
just mentioned, is required, the lantern must be furnished 
with another source of light. The only light available for 
the purpose is the limelight, in one of its various forms, 
and most modem lanterns are so constructed as to employ 
the lesser or the neater light as may be required. We in- 
tend at an early date, to enter fully into this question, and 
to give plain directions for the management of both forms 
of apparatus. The lantern method of showing photographs 
has the obvious advantage that a large number can at 
the same time view the same picture imder the best con- 
ditions. They can exchange opinions as to its merits, and 
can point out little bits of detail which would be almost 
invisible in a paper print irom the orieiual small negative. 
A great many amateurs, too, take omy small negatives. 
They do not care to be burdened in their rambles 
with a large camera, which, with its inevitable dark 
sides or chancing box, forms a very heavy travelling 
companion. Many, therefore, are wise enough to con- 
tent themselves with either a quarter plate apparatus, or 
one which gives pictures measuring 5X4 incmes. Prints 
from these small negatives are rather insignificant when 
mounted in an album, but such negatives are just what 
are required for lantern transparency making, so that the 
tourist with his little camera is, with the help of the lan- 
tern, placed on the same footing as the toiler with lai*ge 
and heavy apparatus. He can increase the size of his pic- 
tures — or rather the images of such pictures, to any reason- 
able extent. We know of an amateur photographer who 
spent three months last spring on a Mediterranean tour. He 
took with him a quarter plate camera, and its accessories 
— together with a stock of gelatine plates. He brought 
back with him about one himdred and fifty capital nega- 
tives — which were taken in Algeria, Tunis, Malta, SicUy, 
and Southern Italy. On his arrival in England these were 
all printed as lantern transparencies, and he is now able to 
entertain his friends with an accoimt of his wandering^, 
and to illustrate his remarks in a very pleasant and novel 
manner. If the same negatives had been merely printed 
on paper in the usual manner, and shown in an album, 
they would, by reason of their smallness, have met with 
but scant appreciation. 

We may instance another way in which the lantern can 
be utilised without the necessity of taking original nega- 
tives. Most travellers abroad coUect photographs of any 
place they may visit — and an enormous trade is now done 
m such pictures. These are brought home in due course — 
mounted in an album, and too often, alas ! gradually fade 
into sickly yellow ghosts of their former selves. Now, if 
these pictures were copied by a small quarter plate camera, 
the negatives thus obtained could in their turn furnish 
positives on glass for use in the lantern. Transparencies so 
produced are never, it is true, so &^d as those from origi- 
nal negatives, for the texture and the gloss of the j^aper 
prints will generally to some extent i^ow themselves in 
the reproduced negative, but still it is wonderful what 
good results can be obtained in this way. Indeed, we may 
say that it requires a critical eye to detect that a second 
negative has been employed. We shall, later on, detail 
the best method of producing these negatives from paper 
prints, together with some useful hints by which the dis- 
advantages to which they are subject can be reduced to a 
minimum. 
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Paper prints naturally remind us of those portrait albums 
which are found in every house. Why should not these 
pictures also be adapted to the lantern ? What a fund of 
mterest and amusement could be obtained from an exhibi- 
tion of life-sized pictures of friends and acquaintances well 
known to the family circle ! There is really no great 
difficulty in obtaining such pictures when the first principles 
are understood, and when practice has given experience, 
negatives from prints can be produced with a rapidity and 
certainty to which the most experienced landscape photo- 
grapher is a stranger. 

But we have not finished with the capabilities of the 
lantern as an aid to domestic enjoyment. The amateur 
botanist can form a new kind of herbarium by mounting 
his specimens as lantern slides, whilst those which, from 
their size, or from other causes are unsuitable, can be 
photographed and used as transparencies. In like manner 
the entomologist and the geologist can call in the lantern 
as an aid to demonstration. But these will do best by em- 
ploying photography through the medium of the micro- 
scope. Jiicrophotographs, &om a single section of wood to 
that favourite subject, the proboscis of the blow fly, can be 
reproduced as lantern pictures with the advantage tbat the 
image magnified several diameters by one instrimient is 
again mudi increased in size by the oiher. There are even 
several chemical and electrical experiments, generally only 
discernible by the individual eye, which can be shown to 
many by means of the lantern. 

Nor mast the yoimg folks be forgotten. Although the 
" man swallowing rats " and the other monstrosities known 
in the trade as " comic slips," still have an attraction to the 
eye of youth, surely we can manage, by thd means now 
^sily within reach, to place before the youngsters some- 
thing better worth looking at. The quaintly picturesque 
little youths and damsels drawn by Kate Gxeenaway would 
have additional charm for their living playfellows 3 shown 
life-sized on a screen, and nursery legends, as interpreted 
by Caldicott's clever pencil, would acquire a new interest 
if shown in the same fashion. Perhaps as amateur photo- 
graphy increases its number of workers, as it is rapidly 
doing, these and other artists may find it convenient to 
draw subjects specially for reproduction as lantern trans- 
parencies. 

There is one feature in this particular class of photo- 
graphic work which we have not yet dwelt upon, and that 
IS, the possibility of producing these transparencies indepen- 
dently of daylight. So long as the spring, summer, and 
autumn days are upon us, the possessor of a camera finds 
much other work to employ his time. His labours are 
mostly in the open field, adding to his stock of negatives, 
and he looks forward with regret to the many dark hours 
which winter must bring, in which such work is impossible. 
But now is his time for lantern preparation. The negatives 
are looked up and sorted out, and by means of a gas flame 
or paraffin lamp he can print off transparencies more 
quickly than even on a favourable day he could produce 
paper prints. There is no tedious toning or extended 
washing necessary, and therefore the work does not entail 
half the trouble that he is accustomed to in ordinary print- 
ing. In addition to these advantages there is one other. 
A transparency on glass is far finer in effect than any 
paper print, for the reason that the picture is absolutely 
wiftiout texture. Magnify a paper print and the texture of 
the paper becomes at once evident — treat a good glass 
positive in the same way and its beauty is only increased. 

Lastly, the possessor of a lantern has another field of 
work in which it can be usefully and efficiently employed 
— namely, in making enlargements. Not the evanescent 
and fleeting images alreaay described, but permanent 
enlargements of a quarter plate negative, which is suffi- 
<dentiy rich in detau and interest to warrant its production 
in an enlarged form. By means of an oil lantern, and a 



sheet of the excellent gelatine -bromide paper now to be 
purchased, an enlarged positive from a small negative is 
easy to produce. And here, again, the work is quite 
independent of the fickle sim, and can be accomplished in 
any room not specially set apart for the purpose. 

We have by no means exhausted the fist of services 
which a simple form of optical lantern is able to render the 
amateur photographer, but we have enumerated several 
which will serve our purpose in pointing out its extreme 
utility. It is our intention in subsequent articles to dwell 
in detail upon the various operations which have been but 
lightly touched upon in the present paper, and to so fully 
illustrate them by diagrams and examples, that our readers 
may acquii*e a practical knowledge of the necessary 
manipulations. The first of these articles will appear in 
next week's issue, and will be entitied **How to Copy 
Paper Photographs and other pictures for reproduction on 
Lantern Transparencies." 



iBxffiUtion, 

[Second Notice.] 

There is one pervading feature among amateur photo- 
graphs — the strong evidence of their having been done for 
love. Few, very few, show a lack of artistic treatment, 
and when they do, it is almost entirely due to the un» 
adaptability of interiors and subject figures. Last week we 
noted the social features of the Exhibition, but this week 
we would gladly turn our attention to the walls, for the 
most part landscape, strewn with trophies of the past 
almost tropical simmier. There is much that is foreign, 
however, and from little known lands. These, placed side 
by side with our own glades and vales, form interesting 
studies to the lover of scenery and the student of atmo- 
spheric effects upon photography. 

A powerful picture, close to the entrance door, is '* At 
the Wheel." Unfortunately, however, the lens has not had 
sufficient depth of focus to give clearness to anything save 
the man and the wheel ; bulwarks, sails, whcurf s, are all 
shrouded in the mistiness of being out of focus. A con- 
trast in this respect is Mr. T. M. Brownrigg's ** Adam and 
Eve" (37) two oaks in the New Forest, behind whose 
venerable trunks we can peer as far as eye can reach into 
the depths of the forest glades. Mr. J. Gale's '* Smugglers' 
Cave '^(70) also shows fine depth, A fire bums brightly 
at some distance inside, but instead of smugglers two 
fishermen are peacefully crouching over the flames. 

Mr. 8. Norman, who is particularly happy in his corn- 
fields (44), gives us a successfidly imconscious grouping in 
** Blackberry ing" and *' After Dinner Pipe." We note 
with pleasure the hang^^ of two small pictures by a 
young and rising amateur, Mr. S. H. R. Salman. *' Ewo 
and Lamb " have stood stock still in most praiseworthy 
fashion, and have even that peculiar expression on their 
countenances that we are accustomed to see on the htmian 
face, when barbarously ** placed" in position, and told to 
look at something, whilst with hand on cap the executor 
says — *' Quite still, please." Among Mr, Arthur H. Dyke- 
Acland's '* Studies of Children " (45), it is easy to select 
**How long can you sit up, Jock?" This is carefully 
planned so that the dog sh^ be interested in the child, 
and the child in the dog, the look of constrained attention 
to the camera being thus lost. Mr. W. Pellarsh does not 
enter his group of the English Lakes (200) into competi- 
tion. We may not criticise, though we feel tempted to say 
of his representation of Rydal "Water "A thin^ of 
beauty is a joy for ever." The " Breaking Wave " of Mr. 
0. Grassin (medal 153) cau&^ht our glance among the first 
when we entered the Exhibition; it is an ''untouched" 
specimen, and as such is, we think, far more faithful to 
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nature than when the waves are made np with the brush. 
A ** Winter Scene " (medal 167) is delightfully hazy, too 
hazy by far, to please the ordinary eye, as from a couple 
of yards off the picture is quite as satisfactory as from a 
couple of inches. 

The clearness of outline, yet Turner-like mistiness, 
which pervades the group of pictures, catalogued as 112, 
are striKingly true to nature. Anyone who knows Father 
Thames in the immediate vicinity of London, could almost 
see the grey background in Mr. Matthew Whiting's photo- 
graph. Man's nature, however faithfully limned or lensed, 
is never so pleasing as that of Providence, consequently, 
it is with a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction that we 
turn to Mr. J. G. Horsey's group of six (118-123). The 
same artist gives us another charming set (180-185), of 
which 182 surpasses the others in quiet picturesque beauty. 
The haymakers mounted on the load of hay are busily 
employed in their work, and are unconscious of the black 
cloth and tripod in the distance. The glinting sunlight 
almosts flits across (113) the ** Wood at Cobham," and we 
can see the shadows dancing upon the gnarled trunks and 
waving branches. 

Mr. H. Forsyth in 428 and 429 has caught most charm- 
ing bits on the Wharfe and Hebden, with a shady road 
and silent stream ; a curious filmy appearance pervades 
both plates which does not detract from the picture, although 
giving it a sort of enamelled look. Mr. Seymour Conway's 
group of six shows him to be the possessor of a lens of 
great depth, the details of landscape being clear to the 
farthest point. Although obliged to learn photography, 
the School of Military ]&igineering appear to love the art 
by the results they have given us from Devonshire, than 
which there could not be clearer or more defined views in 
the gallery; as pictures too, they rank high. Turning 
from landscape to figure, we encoimter what would be a 
pleasing portrait, as a portrait (150) ; but as a picture, is 
too studied ; that it is mtended to be looked upon in the 
latter light, is evident from its being catalogued poeticalljr. 
Two charming bits from Wales are 188 and 189, which m 
deference to our English tongue it is better to avoid naming 
— ^tum our attention a^ain to landscape — in which Mr. H. 
P. Robinson succeeds better than in his groupings (64-68 
and 171 and 172), where two mrls in sun bonnets haunt 
one round the gallery. Mr. W. J. A. Grant's set from 
Northern latitudes (93), taken under great difficulties, give 
no evidence of the fact ; Tarasowa Bay is excellent in the 
deamess with which it delineates floating ice. The Studies 
of Flowers (232, 283) are so life-like that, destitute of colour 
as they are, we feel as if we could grasp them. Interiors 
have greatly increased in quantity and improved in quality. 
The palm must be pven to Mr. Alf . Ta^af erro's Church 
at Malta. We think the original a gem; much of the 
beauty which is in the detail is lost by the enlargement 
(234 medal). Mr. Seymour Conway's interior of The Tyne 
are good and clear in detail. 

Intensely interesting from the subject matter, as well 
as from an artistic point of view, are the photographs 
taken in unknown regions. Mr. R. Harris has a 
noble collection made in Southern Africa. The very fact 
of being able to turn a camera on such a multitude 
of birds (556) unconscious or indifferent to the presence of 
man, is interesting in itself. The Valley of Desolation 
(552) makes an excellent study, the gigantic rocks 
adapting themselves readily to the truthful camera. The 
detcul in " The Troglodyte village of Atalaya, Gran 
Canaria," by Mr. J. Harris Stone, has been brought 
out in perfection by the enlargement, the honeycombed 
hillside being palpably inhabited by a nest of human 
beings. 

384 is a triumph in infant photography as regards the 
face — but then cul babies are not so pretty as Viscoimt 
Ingestre. 



^pparatu$ at ti^e ^x^iUtion; 

Thb apparatus this year is fully up to the average of former 
years, Doth in quantity and novelty. There appears to be 
less of the cheap and worthless, the manufacturers' 
attention having been more devoted to strength and 
portability. 

Messrs. She^ and Company have a large and complete 
collection, and we would draw especial attention to their 
patent Camera Adapter, by whicn a large plate can be 
taken with a small camera, e.ff,, a whole plate can be taken 
with a half -plate camera. 

The same firm also exhibit a compact form of stand 
which has an adjustable top, so that the camera can be 
tilted without moving the legs. Such a stand we should 
have liked while photographing from the top of some ruins 
at Kamak on the Nile» for we well remember what diffieulty 
we had to get our camera sufficiently depressed for the 
view. The instantaneous shutters shown by this firm are 
ingenious, but hardly so good as others in the Exhibition. 

Messrs. Sands and Hunter have a very fine Exhibition 
camera, with reversing action, and some well-made smaller 
cameras. This firm show a very good instantaneous 
shutter working between the lenses, which gives exposures 
up to Yao of a second, but its weight is considerable, and 
would almost prohibit its use except for heavy and very 
rigid cameras. A book for holding sensitive plates by this 
firm is a most excellent method for carrying platos while 
travelling, for either an amateur or professional. It simply 
consists of a number of leaves of specially prepared blot- 
ting paper, strongly boimd together ; the plates, whether 
exposed or not, are placed between the leaves, and the book 
is placed in a double cardboard case. Mr. West, of Gosport, 
the weU known marine photographer, first brought this 
ingenious arrangement before our notice some weeks ago, 
and we have since found it all that could be wished. 

The London Stereoscopic Company show some very good 
travelling sets ; without being novel they are strong and 
well made, and seem to have been specially designed for 
yachtsmen. 

There is a very cheap and ingenious camera by Mr. 
Hopkins ; the slides having no joints, are absolutely light- 
tight, the only disadvantage being that the focussing ^ass 
is not jointed on to the camera. 

There are several changing boxes in the Exhibition, in- 
cluding a new one by Messrs. Hare and Lane, but they are 
too complicated to be explained without elaborate diagrams, 
and our practical experience is that double dark slides for 
amateurs are in every way preferable. 

The most ingenious and useful shutter in the Exhibition 
is, beyond doubt, that invented by Mr. Thomas Fumell. 
Its advantages are: — ^The exposure can be varied from 
extremely rapid, to as long as the operator desires ; the 
shutter can be so set as to give any desired proportionate 
exposure to f oregroimd, or to give an equal exposure to 
all parts of the picture ; the instrument works with a very 
simple pneumatic (squeeze-tube) arrangement; it is 
light and compact, and will not drag on the smallest 
camera front; the aperture can be kept open for 
focussing. 

The apparatus is altogether so simple, that it is not at 
all likely to get out of order ; and what is so often over- 
looked, there is no chance of any leakage before or after 
exposure. 

Mr. Rouch also shows a very good snap shutter, which 
may please many, but it is not, m our opinion, anything 
like so generally useful as is that of Mr. Fumell. 

We wiU conclude this notice by a description of a new 
developing tray, which differs from all others in having no 
bottom, the plate itself answering this purpose. It is like 
a printing frame, and the plate is put in face downwards, 
the edges resting on a thin strip of india rubber, a smaller 
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frame, also having India rubber edges, is screwed down 
and keeps the plate in position. The apparatus is exactly- 
like a printing frame without a back. Very little developer 
need be used, and the progress of development can be 
watched opposite the Hght, without taking the plate from 
ihe frame. It is manufactured by Mr. Hume, of Edin- 
burgh. 

WANTED, AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

It is much to be regretted that upon one morning last week an 
amateur photographer, with quicK plates and a shutter, had not 
been upon the pier of Barra Voe, for then the record which 
follows might nave read diflEerently. Far be it from us to 
question the possibility of some of the ancient Saurian s not 
being still in existence, but up to the present no recent remains 
of these monsters have been found, and no ]^otograph of one 
has been taken. In the dull season, the Daily Telegraph is 
always refreshing reading, and the following is not tiie least 
interesting bit of news which it has presented to its readers 

lately : — 

'* Particulars of the appearance of a curious sea monster which 
has been seen at the Island of Yell, one of the Shetlands, have 
just come to hand. On Friday morning last a foreman cooper 
named Henderson was standing, along with some others, on a 
pier at Barra Yoe, a small bay on the south-east shore of the 
Island of Yell, waiting for the arrival of a local steamer, when 
suddenly there appeared in the mouth of the Yoe two laree 
dark coloured objects some distance apart from each other. At 
first they were thought to be the sails of two small boats, but 
this surmise was dispelled as the object neared the shore, when 
sufficient was seen to show that it must be a fish of some sort. 
The creature gpndually approached, but suddenly made a swift 
dash forward, when the immense fins that had first been seen 
proved to be depressed on one side, just as it was described, like 
a boat under a heavy pressure of canvas. Although it came so 
dose to the pier head that the spectators could easily have 
jumped on it nothing of the body of the fish could be seen, 
except a dark moving mass, which appeared to be considerably 
greater in length than the extent of the fins. It continued for 
some time to dart about in pursuit, apparently, of fish, and 
would make long circular sweeps, moving at such a speed 
through the water, and causing such a violent disturbance that 
the sea would rush over the tops of the fins, which were always 
depressed to one side. It is generally described as being an 
animal with two immense fins stretching up like wings from a 
body of, apparently, vast dimensions, and is said to have on 
many occasions pursued and destroyed boats at sea." 

NEW PROCESS OF REPRODUCING MAPS AND 

PLANS. 

At a meeting of the Society d'Encouragement held last month, 
Mr. Davanne gave a description of a new process called Photo^ 
<xUk, which is employed at the department of public works for 
reproducing such parts of a map or plan as may be needed for 
the study of some new project. 

After a negative has been taken, a positive print is made upon 
salted, non-albumenized paper. This print is not toned in the 
gold bath, but, after a simple fixing by hyposulphite, is dried. 
It is upon this exact reproduction of tne original that the 
draughtsman makes the modifications that are required of him, 
and retraces all the details that are necessary for an imderstand- 
ing of t^e new projeet. 

1. When hut a single copy is required, — The draughtsman 
employs India ink for tracing upon the photograph all the 
details that are requisite. But tne photograph, whether it be 
enlarged or reduced, gives a host of other details that are often 
useless, and this is especially the case with maps. So it is 
necessary to cause them to disappear. To effect this it is only 
necessary to immerse the sheet m a bath that will destroy the 
photograph. Yarious chlorodizing solutions will do this ; for 
example: 

Bichloride of copper 15 grammes. 

Water 100 „ 

This will cause the photographic images to disappear Yerv 
qniddy. After this, tne sheet is washed and treated with 
hyi>osulphite of soda in order to dissolve the chloride of silver 
formed (without which the image would reappear when exposed 
to the light). After this the sheet is again washed. 



A solution of cyanide of potassium, in the proportion of 3 
parts to 100 of water, will bleach the photograph very quickly, 
and the effect is almost instantaneous, if there be used a five per 
cent, solution of this salt, slightly coloured with iodine. As the 
excess of cyanide dissolves the salts of silver formed, it is not 
necessary to do any fixing, but only to wash the sheet. This 
solution, when diluted with its own volume of water, still gives 
good results. 

2. When a number of copies are to he made, — ^In this case the 
draughtsman's work must oe transferred to stone or zinc. In 
order to make this transfer, the paper must contain a special 
sizing which photographic paper does not possess. The sheet is 
therefore prepared as loUows : It is in the first place given a 
coat composed of starch or arrowroot, to which is added i of 
mucilage of gum arabic and i of sugar. After drying it a hot 
10 per cent, solution of gelatine is spread over the prepared 
side. After this has dried, the paper is calendered. 

If the subject requires an impression in several colours, a 
single photographic positive will suffice. After this has served 
to transfer the first colour, it remains intact with the exception 
of the sizing, which must again be applied. Then a drawmg is 
made and the part necessary for the second colour is transferred, 
and so on to tne end of the series. — Revue Industrielle, 



SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

{From our Sheffield Correspondent,) 

The annual meeting of this society was held at Freemason's 
Hall on Tuesday evening, October 7th, Mr. Councillor T. Firth, 
president, in the chair. There was a good attendance of 
members. 

A substantial tea was provided by the hall steward, Mr B. 
Turner, after which business was transacted. The financial 
statement of the society showed a small deficit, owing to 
expenses connected with the exhibition held in January last. The 
great increase of new members, however, places the society in a 
fair position, and augurs well for the future. Outdoor photo- 
grapny has been successfully followed during the summer, and 
tiie pictures shown at the monthly competitions generstUy 
meritorious. For the last subject *' Clouds," a prize was 
awarded to Mr. Turner, of Owlestow. The election of officers 
for tiie ensuing year resulted as follows : — ^Mr. W. B. Hatfield, 
president ; Thomas H. Morton, M.D., and Councillor T. Firth, 
vice-presidents; Messrs. Bacon and Turner, coimcil; Mr. J. 
Taylor, secretary ; Mr. T. S. Yeomans, treasurer. Mr. Fokon 
offered to give a demonstration at the November meeting on 
enlargement by artificial light. Several other contributions 
were promised. A vote of thanks was cordially given to the 
past officers, and the proceedings shortiy afterwards terminated. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 

{From our Dublin Correspondent,) 

A Meettng was held in the Boyal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, on Friday, the 10th instant, Mr. Ghreenwood Pim, M.A., 
in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, Mr. Af . G. Tagliaferro, of Malta, was elected a member 
of i^e Society. The following names were proposed for mem- 
bership: — 

Messrs. S. Gboghegan, C.E. ; H. Magee and Francis S. 
Hall. Messrs. Samuel Bitker and Thomas Curtis were elected 
to audit the yearly accoimts, before the next meeting. 

Mr. C. W. Watson gave an account of his recent tnp through 
Derbyshire with the camera, and exhibited a large number of 
excellent views taken during the tour. 

Mr. Georee Mansfield showed a series of 12 by 10 views, 
which he had recentiy taken in France and Spun, all of which 
were much admired for their artistic and teclmical merit. 

Mr. T. O. Bobinson showed a patent instantaneous shutter, 
the invention of Mr. F. W. Monsell, a member of the society, 
which formed the basis of a varied and interesting discussion on 
shutters in general. 

Mr. Thomas Mavne exhibited a new expanding camera of 
great length, suitaole for copying, &c. 

Mr. John L. Bobinson's paper " Nine weeks in Suffolk," was 
by consent, postponed, until that gentieman's return. 

llie proceedings were then adjourned until the 9th November, 
when tne annual meeting will be held. 
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Jfor 5 ale 0r (^^c^ange. 

KULE8. — Four penny gtamps /or twelve words or lestf 
and one /or every additioncU three words mtist be 
enclosed trith ecuA advertisement, together with the 
name and address o/ the sender. A single figure or 
group o/ figures, undivided by letter, space, stop or 
word; counts as one word'; compound words count as 
two words, 
K.B.— TWuf« Advertisements cannot, under any drcum^ 
stances, be inserted in this column. Such Advertise^ 
ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 
which may be obtained on application. 
i plate Lancaster's Instantograph with rapid shutter, 
two double dark slides, tripod ; price £2. 174, Marcus 
Street, Sheffield. 

Wanted, cabinet burnisher and other requisites. — J. 
Bmith. 23, Seabank Road, Southport. 

I>arlofs stero lens, rack and pinion, takes good lan- 
tern pictures. 8-inch focus, cheap. ITs.— Dr. Wood, 
Boston Lines. 

Amateur's set Fhotographic apparatus, camera, and 
lens, two dark slides, focus screen, tripod stand, 
measures, funnel, plates, printing frame, chemicals, 
mounts, &c., complete, with book of instructions; 
price 17s. 6a. Seen any time. — Percy Beatley, 17, 
Caistor Park Koad. West Ham, London, E. 

Wanted, ^ plate bellows camera lens, studio. Good 
exchange.— blames Smart, Tudhoe, via Spennymoor, 
Durham. 

Wanted, J plate burnisher, good condition, cheap. 
—J. Lewis, High Street, Selkirk. 

Wanted, i pmte bellows camera, Lancaster preferred. 

Ordinary or instantaneous lens, with slides, stand, 

I/ywest price to— U. S., 7, Worcester Terrace, Oxford. 

Wanted, good photographic camera and lens.— J. C. 

Garden, suigeon, Milntnorpe. 

Scborlemmer and Boscoe.— Inorganic Chemistry, 

1 vol. 8vo., 148.; published 21s., Captain Abney,F.R.S. 

Treatise on photography, 1 vol. small 8vo., 28. 6d. 

— R. D. S., office of this paper. 

Bedlin^n Terrier Do^, 3 years old, accustomed to 

SDung children and cats m the house ; splendid water 
op, descendant of champion Nailor. Pedigree sent. 
Fnoe £5, or what offers in photograi>hio apparatus.— 
J. H. S., 11, Sheffield Gardens, Kensington. 



C0 Corrtsponbtnis* 

QuxRisB, and replies thereto, are inserted free of 

charge, and readers are invited to freely use our 

eolumna for obtaining and giving information. We 

reauire questions and answers at least two clear days 

.before publication. 

RULES 

TO BK OBSSaVKD WHBX ASKI50 QtTSSTIOITS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper onij, 

2. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

8. Write name aiia address on the back of each 
querv, unless they are to be published, when they 
sboula follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

NoTB.— We cannot undertake to answer qneetioni 
by post. 

aUBBIBS. 

SXPOSUBB.— Is there any usein a stop besides 
enabling one to give a longer exposure ? For instance, 
suppose the right exposure is one second, would the 
negative be likely to be improved by using a stop and 
gmng an exposure of say three seconds T—L. J. u. 

OBDINABY ANDIBSTANTANEOITS 
PIj ATIj S.— Do instantaneous plates produce as good 
results as ordinary ! Will a n^ative of a landscape 
taken with an instantaneous plate be as good as one 
taken with an ordinary, supposinff , of course, the correct 
exposure had b een given ?— L. J. U. 

Gil A 88 HOITBB.— I am thinking of building a 
■mall glass house 24 ft. long. 9 ft. broad, 6 ft. from one 
end, to have 8 ft. of skylight glass both sides, same 
width to 4 ft. from floor; the ridge will be in the centre. 
What I want to know i9 if I can take good portraits 
either side of the face by the use of blinds, if so, what 
kind of blind, colour and mode of flying, so that they 
can be easilv adjusted. I shall be glad of any hints 
relating to the construction of the above, or the name 
of a bookgiving dimensions and construction of photo 
houses.— W. W. E. 

IiANTEBN 8LIDE8.— Could any reader tell 
me where I could procure cheap and good colours for 
lantern slide colouring on collodio-bromide fllm# I— 
Dr. Wood, Bostox Lixbs. 

[A series of articles upon Photography applied to the 
Magic Lantern, by the best manipulator in this 
country, is now appearing, and we have called his 
attention to this query.— En. A. P.] 

HYDBO-KINONE.— Cananyof your readers 
tell me what are the spedal advantages of hydro- 
kinone ss a developer, and give me a formula for use ? 
"—Dr. Wood, B osto n Lixes. 

IRON DEVEIjOPMISNT.— Ihave for some 
time past entirely •discarded pyro and used only the 
ferrous oxalate developer, generally without any 
restrainer, and I have had a growing impression that 
it necessitates a longer esroosure than if pyro be used. 
Oan any of your readers tell me if this be the case 7 I 
have used tne fastest plates I could get (York's aro 
quicker than others with which I have compared them, 
and aro most excellent plates) and yet to get a seascape 
in the sun and under tne most favourable conditions 



I have to use a 4 in. apertnro and drop shutter with a 
f/ag r= No. 64 N.S.) diaplm^rm or a f/i6 (= No. 16 
N.S. ) for a landscape under similar conditions, and, as 
I stated above, I have had a suspicion that it is due 
to the mode of development. — Dr. Wood, Bostox 
Links. 

8KIB8.— I have started photography this year and 
find the great difficulty is the skieA, which come out 
absolutely black. Is this due to under-exposuro ! — 
McNral. 

HYDROXYIiAMIKB HYDBO- 
CHXjORIDE. — ^To have infinite latitude of exposure, 
and an old wet-plate tone, the following developer ox 
three solutions has been recommended in a photo- 
graphic contemporary :— 

A. Hydroxy lamine hydrochloride... 32 grains. 
Citric acid ... ... ... ... 15 „ 

Potassium bromide 20 „ 

Water 1 oz. 

B. Caustic soda 1 dram 

Water 1 oz. 

C. Potassium bromide solution as a further retar- 

der. 

Use 1 dram of A. toS^ oz. of water, adding B. and 
C. as required. 

Can anyone give exi>erience of it, and where is 
hydroxyhunine hydrochoride to be obtained, dealers 
haven't got it ! — DrxKBRY. 

^anWersT 

SHUTTEBS.-I can recommend Cadett's studio 
shutter placed inside the camera and worked with a 
pneumatic tube. This shutter can be opened and 
closed without the knowledge of the sitter.— A. C. 
Pakxswobth. 

MARK8 OK" DRY PLATES.— The marks 
on the plates complained of by "Alpha," are most 
probably due to the presence of hypo, in the sample of 
blotting i)aper used m i)acking. There is no remedy. 
Either obtama pure paper guaranteed free from hypo, 
or pack the plates without separatiiig them, preventing 
them, from snaking in their box by wedging with paper 
at end s and sides. — A. C. Farsswurth. 

DBVEIjOPER8.— It is not necessary to use the 
formula sent out with any make of plates for their 
development. The following formula will give you 
full control over any plate worth using :— 

(1.) Sulpho^yrc^allol... 10 per cent, solution. 
(2.) Ammonia 8*80 ... 1 oz. 
Potassium bromide 60 grs. 
Water 2 oz. 

To i dram of sulpho pyrogallol (3 grs. of pyro.) add 8 
drops of the ammonia solution and 1 oz. of water. If 
moro ammonia solution is required to give density add 
it slowly. — ALrsED C Farksworth. 

PliATINOTYPE.— Prepared paper is exposed 
to light under a negative, and when a faint image is 
viidble,the paper is floated in a 130 grs. solution of 
potassium oxalate heated to about 18U^ Fahr., which 
develops the image. The^rint is afterwards iixed by 
immersion in a weak solution of hydrochloric add and 
washed. The paper, all materials and full directions, 
can be obtained from the Platinotype Company, 29, 
Southampton Bow, Holbom, London.— ALniRD C. 

Fa RVS WORTH 

DEVEXibPER8 (J. C. SrAFroBD).— Some of 
the Standard Developers will work fairly well with 
nearly all makes of plates ; but some emulsions will 
work with less bromide than others. It is desirable to 
have at hand solutions of bromide and of ammonia, 
so that cases of over or under-exi>osuro may be com- 
pensated for. It is also good practice to add only a 
portion of the bromide>ammonia solution to the pyro.t 
at first increasing the amount according to the way 
the image shows up. If a plate is known to be 
greatly over-exposed, soak for a minute or two in 
very mlute bromide. — Greenwood. 

PIiATINOTYPE (Yachtsman).— This process 
is very easy and simple, and, with suitable negatives, 
gdves channing prints. It is necessary to obtain a 
ficensefpriceSsT) from the Company, 29, Southampton 
Bow, Holbom, who supply the materials, and all 
particulars for working the process. It is very essential 
that paper and everything else be thoroTighly dry. 
Vigorous negatives, wi^ strong contrast, yield mudi 
better results th^ thin and delicate ones. The 
Company supply a special paper and solution for 
producing sepia coloured orinte. — Qbeknwood. 

MARKS ON DRY PLATES.— H your 
correspondent ** Alpha" will pack his plates in the 
way ^tescribed by me some tame ago in the journals, 
and whi(^ I still use, he will not be troubled with the 
imperfections he complains of. It is done by putting 
between t^e plates a cardboard frame, which is easily 
made by cutmig strips of cardboard an eighth of an 
inch wide, and same size as the plates to be packed. The 
comers of the frames can be joined by a piece of thin 

Simmed paper. These card frames not only prevent 
e plates touching, but also keep the dust from getting 
on the films. If "Alpha" does not carototake the 
trouble of ma^lriTig the frames, and will send me his 
address^ will let him know where ho can procure 
them.— W. Exoland, 7, St. James's Square^ Notting 
Hill. 

DBVEI1OPER8.— In answer to J. C. Stafford 
on Developers, I wish to state I use the one developer 
for every plate going. I have used over a dozen 
different makers, and now use Marion's, Edward's 
XL, and Fry's plates for my work, and have found 
that one developer does as well for them all, as the one 
muned by the makers of the plates. I never lose a 
plate on account of the developer ; of course, the first 



trial may be a f afluro, but you should not even 8i>oil the 
first plate if you use developer properly. The developer 
I use is the platinotype pyrogallol, one dnun to the 
ounce of water, but one oram to ounce and a half is 
better. To that I^d 6 or 8 drojis (per oz. of water) 
of ammonia, [solution ** ammonia sol., viz., water 2 02.. 
ammonia (880) 1 oz., bromide 70 or 75 grains," and I 
think no better developer can be had, and I have tried 
about every one going.— A. R. Drrssrr. 

8HTJTTER8.— In reply to "Bertha," Cadett'a 
shutter world^ inside the camera, is much used for 
studio work. Ihave employed it and find it a great ad- 
vantage that the sitter does not know the exact moment 
when he is being taken. — " Amateur Studio." 

MARKS ON DRY PLATES.— " Alpha" 
asks a question about which there is a good deal of 
dispute, but I fancy the pressure spots aro due to a litUe 
dampness in the blotting paper, and also to some im- 
purities. There is no euro.— T. F. Millkr. 

DEVEIjOPERS.— I fancy it is better to use the 
developer recomended by the maker, unless very 
similar to the one proviou»Iy used, as the amount of 
bromide varies considerably in various formulee. — 
D. £., Manchester. 

MARK8 ON DRT PIiATES.-I can sym- 
pathise with your correspondent ** Alpha," as I have 
lost a good many plates this year from a somewhat 
similar cause. Having many e3q>osod, but undeveloped 
plates to bring home, I stuck on the back of eacn a 
small piece of gummed paper, bearing a reference 
number. The plates were then wrapped in paper. 
On developing I found in many instances mat 
the plate presented the appearance of having had 
a small piece of paper stuck on its face. I 
suppose that the pressure in packing caused 
the paper on the back of one plate to affect the film of 
the next^ thovgh in every case there was paper between 
the platet}. Last year I adopted the same plan without 
any bad results, but then I used for wrapping the plates 
soft black tissue paper ; this year I used a somewhat 
harsh yellow paper : the difference in the texture may 
have produced the difference in the result. In future 
I shall adopt some other plan of marking my pbtes. 
Perhaps some others will tell us what they do. 

CurroRD £. F. Nash. 
Cheltenh.'un, Oct. 14. 

ACID.— Any acid introduced in an alkaline deve- 
loper must act as a restrainer, inasmuch as it neutralises 
some of the ammonia or other alkali, used as an acele- 
rator. Many acids, however, have an effect beyond this, 
inasmuch as they form, with the ammonium, a com- 
pound which is itself a restrainer. For example, dtrio 
acid forms citrate of ammonium, one of the most power- 
ful restrainers we know of.— W. K. Bcbtov. 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A6ENGY, 

5, ADELPHI.TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C, 

SAIIiINa YACHTS for SALE or HIRE, 

of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tons. 
STEAM YACHTS for SALE or HIBE of 

firom 10 Tons up to 600 T ons. 
A number of STEAM LAUNCHES for 

SALE. 
iNSURAircES elfccted at Special Rates. 

BIRMINOHAM. 



HUIiMi:, 

11, DALE EKD (near High Street), 

Lait oJAnn Street. Established 1830. 

APPARATUS. 
CHEMICALS, A 
MATERIALS 
Of every description, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Photographic 



PNOTOORAPNIC EN8INEER, POND NIU, SI^FFIELD, 
Xaw^factwer o/the hett Sh^gleld 

Silver-Steel ROTARY BURNISHER. 
For Bmnuhmg Portnits and rendering them equal to 
Enamelled Prints, giving them aglaaBy appeaianee, 
and making them more durable. l%e Btumsning Bto 
is made of the Beet and Hardest SflTer Bteel, made 
specially b^ the Proprietor, and is his secret. The 
Burnisher is the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half the price of common Bunishers. Full Illustrations 
sent with each Burnisher. 

CabinetslM .. £1 10 10x8 .. £2 
12x10 .. 4 16X12 .. 6 10 

N^.—MaJcer of the New Hot Boiling Press/or Unmounted 

Prints. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON CANVAS, 

NO GELATINE USED. 

A. Brothers, 

14, ST. ANN'S SQUARE, 

MANCHESTEB. 
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"7b hold as H were the mirror up to Nature,^^ — Shakspere. 

Ix another column we print a letter, from a correspondent, 
-whicb. is important, because it raises a question of interest 
to every amateur wbo eichibits in the Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. "We have made 
enquiries, and find to our astonishment that the Society 
has no definite rule or rules, as to whether or not negatives 
and prints may be " touched up." On the other hand we 
have ascertained, on excellent authority, that the unwritten 
law of the Society seems to be that no medal should be 
awarded to a landscape or seascape, which shows evident 
signs of being "faked." . We pointed out the picture, to 
which we referred in a previous number, and to which our 



correspondent alludes, to one of the judges, telling him 
that in the opinion of some able photographers it had 
been much "touched up." He informed us that if it had 
been, it most certainly would not have been awarded a 
medal; and, secondly, that in the opinion of all the 
judges, the picture in question was printed from an 
untouched negative. It is, of course, the business of no 
one outside tiie Society, to lay down rules for their guidance, 
but as the Society's Exhibitions are largely made up of 
pictures contributed by outsiders, the public have a right 
to know definitely the conditions under which the medals 
are offered for competition. 

" PHofoaEAPHic Society of Great Britain" is a com- 
prehensive, even ambitious, title. It embraces the 
professionals and amateurs of the entire kingdom, 
Ireland excepted. Practically, however, as we have 
already stated in these columns, amateurs most 
certainly are not properly represented upon the walls 
of the Exhibition, and the catalogue alone is sufficient 
evidence that there is also but a very poor show of pictures 
by professionals. An exhibition of photographs which — 
merely for example — contains none of Mr. Faulkner'.s 
beautiful children, Mr. Vernon Heath's exquisite land- 
scapes, or Mr. Van der Weyde's artistic portraits, cannot be 
regarded as exemplifying the current state of photographic 
art. It would be interesting to know the reason, or reasons, 
why many of the best professionals have not sent in pictures 
for competition. 

— * — 
Amateubs have much to learn from professionals, and 
professionals may advantageously derive benefit from 
looking at pictures taken solely for love of the art. A 
mixed exhibition is, we believe, valuable to both, and it is 
therefore to be hoped that the amateurs of this country 
will not be obliged to start an exhibition for themselves. 

-*- 

The meetings of the Photographic Society are about to 
commence, and no doubt, as heretofore, papers of scientific 
interest will be read. May one venture to hope that in 
certain cases some sort of sux)ervi8ion will be exercised ? 
Too frequently the meeting has been sent nodding over the 
reading of a long paper, bristling with calculations, and no 
doubt valuable enough from the point of view of abstract 
science, but of no interest whatever to the great majprity 
of members, who are nothing if not practical. The worst of 
it is that these lengthy papers leave no room for anything 
else, and it often happens that a paper of real utility, which 
may chance to follow, is hurried over at the end of a meet* 
ing, and without discussion. 

-*- 

We hear from Mr. Greenwood Pim that the medals at 
the forthcoming exhibition of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland will be awarded as follows : — ^Two eilvor 
and two bronze medals for portraits, and two silver and 
two bronze for landscapes, respectively, for pictures 8^ by 
6 J and over, and 1^ by 5 and imder ; also one silver and 
one bronze medal each for instantaneous views, interiors, 
genre pictures, and enlargements ; and one bronze medal 
each for opals, transparencies, mechanical photographs and 
miscellaneous. Several medals will . also be awarded for 
meritorious apparatus. We wisL /.he Society could see 
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their way to awarding a medal for the most artistic land 
or sea-scapo taken by an amateur. For such a medal we 
are confident there would be plenty of spirited competi- 
tion. It is not yet too late to make this small addition to 
the already liberal list of twenty prizes. 

-*- 

We communicated our suggestion to the Exhibition 
Committee, and, since penning the above remarks, we 
have had a reply from Mr. Greenwood Pirn — ^just in time 
for insertion to-day — informing us that an additional prize 
will be awarded for ** a land or sea-scape — bond fids 
amateur work — no retouching allowed." 

-*- 

Under the presidency of Mr. Hugh Eeid, the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 14th inst. Several 
new members were enrolled, and altogether the Associa- 
tion shows signs of activity and prosperity. An interesting 
paper was read by Mr. W. Lang, Junr., which will be found 
elsewhere. We are glad to note a feature in the proceed- 
ings which we are sure will lead to good results, and that 
is the decision to hold weekly informal meetings during the 
wititer months for discussion and conversation. No better 
plan for bringing the members of the Association into 
friendly relationship could be devised, and other Amateur 
Societies might, with advantage, foUow the example set by 
the Glasgow Association. 

-*- 

We have not yet received the most interesting photo- 
graph of the month. On the 14th inst. Mr. Gladstone 
was photographed after a radical attack upon a monarch — 
of the neighbouring woods. Mr. Gladstone has been 
photographed before, we incline to believe, but rarely 
under such interesting circumstances. Not only is the 
fallen monarch at the Premier's feet, but the more insig- 
nificant members of both families are grouped around, — 
the chips, that is to say, of both the old blocks. 

We do not like to ride a metaphor too hard; but the 
Eev. Stephen and Mr. Herbert will perhaps forgive us if, 
in justification of this particular one, we cannot forget 
that there once lived a gentleman who took Sunday walks 
during church-time because '^ he preferred sermons from 
stones to sermons from sticks " ; and if we cannot help 
remembering that the timber-toed Mr. Ben Battle remarks, 
in Tom Hood's ** pathetic ballad " — 

<' There* 8 ba wooden members quite 
As represents my leg^.*' 
Church and State, after all, are the wooden walls of Old 
England, now that we have no navy. For the navy exists 
only on paper, and every paper denies its existence. 

-*- 

We like photographs of Mr. Gladstone with his axe in his 
hand. The axe, or, rather, the axes {Mcurt%\ were the old 
symbol of imperial authority at Bome. Evangelical gen- 
tlemen, who understand the principles of ''duplicate 
fulfilment," will not think we are straining a point in 
claiming for Yirgil a distinct reference to Mr. Gladstone, 
when he says — 

** Consolis imperitim Hie BSBTasque seoares 
Accipiet." 



And so our Premier consul does accept them — in every 
kind of metal. Evidently we cannot afiPord to pooh-pooh 
the Bwtei Virgiliana. But what says Horace? *' Virtue," 
says that poetic philosopher — 

*' Neo sumit sut ponit seonres 
Arbitrio popularis aune," 
where, we believe, there is a variant reading ^arry for 
aura. Now, this is just what we fear Mr. Gladstone may 
have to do. The breath of popular opinion may cause 
him to lay aside the axes of authority. But the wood- 
man's axe will always be popular in his hands; and 
we anticipate a large and ready sale of the photo- 
graph which depicts him " on the stump " — or, at least, 
near it. 

There are few more impressive photographic sights than 
an instantaneous view of a crowded thoroughfare. '^ The 
High," at Oxford, a weU popularised piece of sentimen- 
tality, is always taken in Vacation at the mid-day dinner 
hour, when it may easily be found absolutely deserted ; 
when, in fact, population has to be represented by the 
photographer's ''scout," and traffic by a stationary 
hansom impressed for the purpose. 

But far otherwise is it with such thoroughfares as the 
Corso at Bome, the Boulevards at Paris, Broadway in 
New York, or our own Piccadilly. In these cases the 
views must be instantaneous, and taken from a conmiand- 
ing situation. The full tide of life and work is presented 
to the eye in a moment of suspended animation. Nothing 
can be more impressive — to him who will rightly consider. 
Teufelsdrockh, of course, has considered it — *^ from the 
attic floor of the highest house in the Wahngasse " at 
Weissnichtwo. But he was bom too soon, the poor Pro- 
fessor, to consider it from its photographic point of view. 
To him it was ''that living flood pouring through these 
streets, of all qualities and ages," coming, going, "aus 
der Ewigkeit, zu der Ewigkeit hin" — from Eternity, on- 
wards to Eternity. 

To lis, by benefit of photography, it is the same flood- 
tide of existence, arrested, frozen, petrified ; caught, as it 
were, in the act of bustle and business, and suspended in 
that condition as by the wave of some magician's wand. 
It is the Enchanted Lake City of the Arabian Nights. It 
is the picture of the Sleeping Palace from Tennyson's 
"Day Dream." It is the legendary land of South 
America, where the king " sits to this day, beside 
the golden lake, in the golden city, which is in 
breadth a three days' journey, covered, he and his court, 
with gold-dust from head to foot, waiting for the fulfil- 
ment of the ancient prophecy which was written in the 
temple of Caxamarca, where his ancestors worshipped 
of old." 

-*- 
But the amateur photographer cannot afford too much 
philosophy or sentiment, at least by day-time. He must 
make hay while the sun shines. And if the sun shine on 
the 10th of November, 1884, we can point him to a very 
pretty crop to be gathered on that day from our London 
thoroughfares. The negative is the photographer's silo ; 
let him use the ensilage process in storing tiiie produce of 
the coming Lord Mayor's Show. 
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As usual, " several novel and attractive features " are 
advertised ; and there will be plenty, of course, of wliat 
Carlyle's philosopher would call " the red and yellow 
clothes-screen " genus, '' with spurs on its heels, and 
feathers in its crown." There will be William the Con- 
queror on horseback, in armour ; Kichard Coeur de Lion 
in Crusader costume, Lord Mayor "Walworth standing over 
the slain body of Wat Tyler, Dick Whittington in histori- 
cal attitude, drawn by twelve ponies ; Sir Walter Ealeigh, 
and Queen Elizabeth. These figures will represent the 
picturesque past. The picturesque present will be repre- 
sented by Nile boats and sailors, camels and camel-corps, 
Indians, Egyptians, and Soudanese, elephants, howdahs, 
and rajahs. The retiring Lord Mayor will be a par- 
ticularly interesting spectacle, being a suspected object of 
mysterious recommendations to ** special marks of favour 
at Her Majesty's hands." But, above all, the City of 
London Act is yet iinpassed, and the wings of the mayoral 
and aldermanic dignity are as yet undipped. But Sir 
William Harcourt is in excellent health, and none can say 
which Lord Mayor's Show may not be the last. 

The route will be Gresham Street, Old Jewry, Poultry 
(round by Messrs. Mappin's corner). Queen Victoria 
Street, Queen Street, Cheapside, Newgate Street, Holbom 
Viaduct, Charterhouse Street, Farringdon Street, Fleet 
Street (the Law Courts), Strand, Whitehall Place, Victoria 
Embankment, Queen Victoria Street, Queen Street, King 
Street, to Ouildhall. There should be many points from 
which the widerawake artist might catch several striking 
*^ coups d^csiV^ We could, indeed, imagine more sublime 
scenes, — an instantaneous picture, for instance, of the 
evening banquet at the exact moment of ** Turtle." But 
all things are not always possible ; and much may be 
made of the outdoor possibilities which we have indicated. 
Verh, sap. sat. 

Wb agree with the Photographic News when it says in its 
last number, "To the non-professional photographer, 
especially in England, photography owes much of its pro- 
gress. To him we are indebted for the thousand and one 
experiments out of which the great central discoveries 
have grown, and, indeed, we owe not a few of the impor- 
tant completed processes to the indefatigable perseverance 
and skill of those who have taken up the art more for 
pleasure than profit. To the non-professional also we 
look for the large mass of faithful transcripts of nature that 
adorn our exhibitions." We do not quite follow our con- 
temporary when it continues, ** But we think we are right 
in saying that he seldom attempts what may be called the 
highest branches of the art, by which we mean those efforts 
which show the influence of imagination in choice or 
subject, suitable selection and arrangement of models, 
and the power to evoke the various shades of expressions 
and emotions which go to the making up of pictures in 
which mind, as well as skill, is displayed." On the con- 
trary, we think that amateurs specially excel in those 
efforts where the influence of the imagination does come 
in. The amateur works for love of the art ; he takes his 
own time in choosing his subjects, and his education is 
likely to prove of value in arranging his pictures 
artistically. 



Photoghaphers must always feel interest in a question of 
pure science. The following complicated narrative has 
recently been going the round of the papers. A applies to 
the magistrate at Highgate, for a warrant against B, for 
marrying her while he had a former wife, 0, living. But 
A admitted that she had previously been married to D. 
And a further question arose as to whether E, who had 
been previously married to D, was alive at the time of the 
marriage between D and A. 
The Globe states the case mathematically, thus :— • 
A+D-hE=0. But A— D+B-HC=bigamy. 
Surely this is a very inadequate algebraic view of the 
matter. It should rather be — 
(i) (A-J-D— E) -h (B-hC) = bigamy v. A. 
(ii) A-|-D-*-E = bigamy v. D. 

(iii) (A-J-D+E) -f (B-hC) = bigamy v. D-|-bigamy r . B. 

By subtracting (ii) from (iii) it at once appears that 
(iv) (B-f C)=Big. r. B (or big. B). 

But— 
(v) (A-HB-fC)=Big. t'. B (or big. B). 
Therefore, subtracting (iv) from (v), we find that A=0. 
This we suspect is very nearly the truth. 
But, on the whole, is not the solution of a social equa- 
tion, where wo have five unknowns, most easily and 
obviously obtained by ** squaring " both sides ? 

Otherwise, writes Mrs. Malaprop Todhunter, '* what a 
dreadful Algebraical trial might follow ! What Permuta- 
tions ! What Combinations ! The prosecution adopting 
the Bi-nomial Theory (that Mrs. B was really Miss A), 
would engage as their " positive integral exponent " 
Sergeant X, a man of positive integrity ; while the wicked 
defence would have to adopt "any exponent." Both sides 
would make use of " imaginary expressions " in their 
" exponential series," when their " divergency of series " 
was found to be incompatible with " harmonical progres- 
sion." At last the judge, tired of these ** recurring series," 
and of the various "inequalities" of this "theory of 
nimiber," would, with much " involution " and " explana- 
tion of terms," attempt his own " summation of series," 
holding evenly and judiciously balanced the " scales of 
notation." Finally, no doubt, the jury would come to a 
" division," and all would end in " equation of payments," 
"annuities," and "continued fractions," until the police 
interfered with " subtraction " and " the use of brackets." 
In fact, the trial would prove an " indeterminate equation 
of the first degree." 

But why not Euclid rather than Algebra ? Let B and D 
be two irregular plane ;^figures, having a common side A. 
Of course the inclination of the sides of B and D to A 
would not form right angles. Also the figure D would 
have been already circumscribed (or embraced) by another 
plane figure E ; and likewise the figure B by another 
plane figure C. All the figures would at different points 
" cut " one another. It is required to cut off A from the 
irregular plane figure B. We leave the solution to our 
readers. 

-*- 

We do not remember to have seen a photograph of Mr. 
Tracy Tumerelli. This omission is the more striking as 
we are now, thanks to the publication of that gentleman's 
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autobiography, in possession of his proposed epitaph, 
which invites us particularly to find out " what manner of 
man he was." Mr. T. T. refers us to the British Museum 
for this information. Now, that institution may make us 
acquainted with a gentleman's brains, but rarely with his 
physiognomy. We know all about Mr. Tumerelli's 
brains. Will Mr. Tumerelli, therefore, please forward 
photograph ? 

— * - 
Lost opportimities are most annoying. We fear none of 
our readers were at Pentonville to catch the first glimpse of 
Sir Eoger Tichborne, Bart., retiring from retirement. 
Alas ! that no photograph (whole — plate, of course) exists of 
that momentous exit ! Should this meet the eye of the un- 
fortimate nobleman, "will he be surprised" or will he 
be pleased tp note our complimentary use of his well- 
known title? Que voultfz-vous ? Also, we don't want to 
be prosecuted, as *' my Lord " threatens to do, if we 
call him anything else than "the true and undoubted Sir 
Roger, Sir Eoger." 

-*- 

Op course '* The Claimant " will claim a seat in Parliament, 
and Peterborough, which still gratefully remembers one 
Mt. Whalley at least, may be inclined to be represented by 
a gentleman who shared at least one of Mr. Whalley's 
opinions. The House of Commons will then be divided 
upon the legal question, as Mr. Bradlaugh has divided it 
upon the religious. " The Claimant " is all right, we 
hope, in matters of faith. He has had now for nearly a 
dozen years constant opportunities of intercourse with a 
chaplain ; and there can be few baronets who have attended 
services so regularly every Sunday within the last decade. 
Perhaps, then, " The Claimant " will divide against Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 

Photooraphehs are on the look-out for the Claimant, 
who has wisely disappeared, whether to avoid their atten- 
tions or not, we are imable to say. He has, no doubt, 
had his photograph taken while in prison, but this, even 
if it could be obtained from the authorities, he would 
scarcely like to see exhibited in the shop windows. As he 
is said to have lost fourteen atone {?), a picture of him before 
and after his imprisonment would be interesting. 

-*- 

Apropos of prison photographs, how do the authorities 
classify them ? In France, during the last eight years, 
some 70,000 have been token, and in England the num- 
bers must be very large. Presumably these photographs 
are taken for the purpose of identification, but what 
detective, no matter how good his memory, could retain 
70,000 portraits in his mind ? 

-*- 

Me. Eobebt Babkett Browning has reason to be grateful to 
photography. His statue of Dryope fascinated by ApoUo 
under the form of a serpent, which was judged somewhat 
severely by English critics, has excited much interest in 
Brussels, where it is now being exhibited at the Triennial 
Exhibition of Fine Arts. The day for sending in speci- 
mens was past, before Mr. Browning, owing to the late 
closing of the Grosvenor Gallery, could dispatch his work, 
but the authorities having seen a photograph of the 



statue, were so much struck by its excellence, that they 
relaxed the rules and the statue was admitted. This is a 
high compliment to English art. 

A China treaty would seem, by some, to be made only to 
be broken. From one point of view, this is of course 
natural, for China, in the experience of most, sooner or 
* later does come to grief. At the present time, a certain 
portion of the French public attribute this pie-crust 
nature to any engagements or bonds made with, or entered 
into with the Celestials. Lideed, it may be asserted that 
this section of the French Eepublic would be " mistress 
of herself, though China fall." The wrangling between 
the two countries has reached such a pitch, that a photo- 
graphic fac-simile has had to be published of the Tientsin 
Treaty. Precision is everything. In this important 
document, there are erasures purporting to be initialled by 
Captain Foumier. If the erasures were made by Captain 
Foumier, before he signed the document — good. The 
French journals suggest that Ti Hung Chang not only 
made the erasures, but also forged the initials. The im- 
peachment is, at any rate, decided and unmistakable. How 
the affair will end is doubtful. The main interest to us is 
a domestic one. Should the departure of tea ships be at 
all interfered with, tea will rise in the market, and a 
national groan will ascend from millions of British hearths. 
We trust photography may, by its absolute precision, tend 
to obviate, what to the feminine portion of this country at 
any rate, would almost be a national disaster. 

American photographers will, if report be true, shortly 
have an exciting subject for instantaneous work. Mr. 
Oliver Wormald, a fresco painter of Buffalo, has announced 
his intention of going over the Niagara Falls in a ball, 
for a purse of 1,000 dels., as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments are completed. We understand that the ball is to 
be 15 feet in diameter, and it is to be made of india-rubber 
three quarters of an inch thick, covered with closely 
braided tarred rope, to prevent any injury to the ball in 
the not improbable event of its striking the rocks. Mr. 
Wormald perhaps sanguinely expects that the ball will 
receive sufficient momentum while in the rapids above to 
hurl it far out into the river, where he hopes to be picked up 
by a small boat which will be waiting for him. Compressed 
air is to be injected into the ball, .which will be her- 
metically sealed, and Mr. Wormald says he can live in it 
for ten minutes if necessary. If this feat really comes off, 
it may be expected that an array of cameras, on the Canada 
side of the Falls, will await the moment when this 
strange vehicle appears at the curved edge of the Falls 
before plunging into the fearful abyss below. Most 
people experience a curious and uncomfortable feeling of 
fascination when gazing into the water, either above the 
Falls or in the rapids below, but this practical expression 
of the sensation is novel. It is a mistake on the part 
of both the Canadian and United States Governments to 
allow such suicidal proceedings. 



\^The Editor will he glad to receive communications for these 
columns, which in every case must he authenticated hy the name 
and address cfihe sender*^ 
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fLttttv^ to ftft iBtfitov^ 



•:o:- 



AWAEDS AT THE EXHIBITION. 

Dear Snt, — ^In your remarks on the Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society, you state that a certain picture to 
whidi a prize had been awarded, in the opinion of some 
of the leading photographers of the day, showed signs of 
having been •' touched up." 

May I ask whether the " touching up " referred to was 
of the negative or of the print ? Mao whether either or 
both are considered inadmissible ? 

I was under the impression that re-touching or touching 
up— I suppose they are the same— was universally prac- 
tised in photo-portraiture, and formed a very important 
branch of the art. 

I am. Sir, Yours truly, 

Phgsnix. 

Oct. 13, 1884. 

[The Picture to which we referred in our remarks was 
not a portrait. — ^Ed. A. P.] 



ON AN OMNIBUS WITH A CAMERA. 

Sm, — ^What I am about to record may be interesting to 
those of your " Amateub " readers who go in for instan- 
taneous work. A few days ago, a friend of mine pur- 
chased a small patent pocket camera for taking small 
negatives, and requested me, as one who had had more 
experience of phot<^^phy than himself, to see what could 
be done with this beautuidly made little apparatus. ^ I 
thought as good a way as any of testing its capabilities 
would be to try it from tiie top of an omnibus one fine 
morning on my way to town ; so on the 13th instant, with 
the camera under my arm, I took my seat at Walham 
Oreen on the knife board offside, immediately behind 
the driver. When he discovered what I was after, he at 
once asked me to leave the 'bus, not in an angry, but in a 
suppliant tone, begging me to take a photograph of himself 
and his 'bus. It would not have suited my purpose to do 
this, nor would it have been considerate to the passengers, 
who find, since the retent complete breakdown of the under- 
ground railway system, that they can get more quickly to 
London by Uie 'bus than by the train, so I decUned, but 
accepted his ready offer to pull up anywhere I liked. 

It soon appealed to me that the next best thinfl^ to 
taking the 4>us would be to operate upon one of his 
favourite '' pubs." He expressed a s^reat wish that I 
should photograph the '' Admiral Keppel" and present him 
with a copy, so I told him to pull up a few yaras east of 
College Street in the Fulham Koad. 

I £ould now mention that I did not focus here at all, 
for immediatelv on mounting the 'bus I got what seemed a 
suitable focus for any part d the road I might be in, and 
put the black doth back in my po(^ket. There happened 
to be a dog cart approachinff at a very quick pace, so I 
thought my opportunity haocome, and accordingly exposed 
the pate by touching tne knob on the right hana behind 
the camera front. (^ developing the plate the following 
evening I found the result most satisfactory, the little 
negative, 2 in. by 2 in., beinff really marvellous. In con- 
clusion, I must confess that mough much amusement and 
many interesting mementos may oe derived from the use 
of sudi a portable apparatus in all sorts of places, Iprefer 
sticking to my own lavourite old 7^ X 5 camera. Do me 
the favour to accept the endoeed copy of the photograph 
of ** The Admiral Keppel," and beheve me to remain. 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chables J. HUOUCAN. 
Oct. 20, 1884. 



(-4 reminiscence of twenty years ago,) 

The f ortimate amateur of to-day knows nothing of the 
trials and troubles, the endurance and hard work which 
his predecessor of five and twenty years since had to 
undergo. No convenient dry plates ready prepared, which 
you need not even develop yourself — though the amateur 
who cannot develop his own negatives scarcely deserves 
to be called a photographer — ^no camera which exquisite 
workmanship has reduced to a question of ounces, when 
in former days it was pounds, no tripod stand of spider's- 
web proportions, but a sturdy, solid affair, strong enough 
to support a gipsy's kettle. A photographic kit for a week's 
work may now be packed up in a leather bag of handy 
size, but at the time we are writing of, a dark box 
or tent was indispensable. As for the tent it was only 
suitable for professional men, or for amateurs who could 
afford to pay a man to carry it, but the box — nothing, we 
are sure, in the whole history of inventions, has ever been 
devised more trying to the temper than the photographic 
dark box. 

The dark box, the very latest photographic novice may 
be interested in knowing, is a contrivance some eighteen 
inches long, say sixteen inches high, and eight inches deep* 
When in use it is screwed on to a tripod stand, one side 
opened out in twp, like folding doors ; a black calico 
arrangement, with a pair of sleeves for the hands to slide 
through, slipped over the folding doors and was tied tightly 
over the box, and you watched your manipulations through a 
piece of orange glass let in to the upper folding door, 
while the interior was illuminated by a second and larger 
piece of glass in the back of the box. It is said that to 
pack a mule or a camel properly, you require to be bom 
with a genius for the occupation. The dark box is not 
less exacting. There is the silver bath — ^well, that is a 
square uncompromising affair, so far as its body is con- 
cerned, but what about the brass clamps and screws which 
keep on the lid? Those screws used to be most irritating. 
They always stuck out where they were not wanted, while 
if you were not careful the brass clamp invariably came 
against the orange glass in the back, and when you dosed 
the folding doors after everything was inside, an ominous 
smash told you what had happened. Then the wooden 
arrangement in which you screwed up the plates in order 
to dean them— what an unaccommodating horror that was 
to pack ! Like the Oxford frame at which every hanging 
committee-man shudders,it never would fit in with anything, 
and if perchance you left it imtil the last, there was never 
any room for it and the whole packing had to be gone 
over again. The stock of plates wrapped in the wash- 
leather and deaning doths was also always a worry. The 
packet was so heavy it was bound to occupy the lowest 
place, and then it had to be wedged so that it could not 
move, lest the rough usage of the railway porter should 
cause it to play the part of the bull in a (^ina shop and 
shatter your devdoping cups and bottles. The said bottles, 
too, did their best to cause you discomfort. There were 
so many of them. Collodion, developer, acetic add, 
nitric add, plate deaning solution, hyposulphite for fixing — 
if you were not wise enough to wait until you got home, 
for this operation — ^all wanted protecting in some form 
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And then the box for negatives, the developing tray, and, 
above all, the tank ! The tank was perhaps the source of 
more annoyance than all the rest together. If you put it 
in first, there did not seem room for half the other articles, 
if you did not put it in first you never got it in at all. If 
you were not careful in emptying it after use, in wiping the 
outside and in draining the india rubber tube, some 
moisture was certain to get in your favourite polishing 
doth, and glass cleaning became a mortification to the 
spirit and a weariness to the fiesh. Or perhaps a drop 
would attach itself to your dusting brush, and after having 
expended a vast amount of labour in poHshing a glass, 
you gave the finishing touch with the dusting brush and 
finished it altogether with a streak of damp ! 

Imagine the box packed, the two sets of tripods with 
thin iron tops strapped up, the camera ditto, and yourself 
surveying the lot doubtfully. You anxiously lift the dark 
box. Bather heavier than you expected, but you find con- 
solation in the comparative lightness of the camera and 
the ease with which it may be carried by thrusting the 
tripods through the strap handle and balancing it across 
your shoulder. Holding the dark box in your right hand 
it appears likely to give you curvature of the spine 
but when you have *' trimmed " yourself with the tripods 
on your left shoulder and the camera at the end of the 
tripods, you feel pretty comfortable. Keally, standing in 
your own room " all encumbered " as you are, the weight 
doesn't seem so much after all. Besides, you will soon 
get used to it. 

At the railway station your troubles begin. In spite o 
all your cautions the porter tcill treat your dark box as 
ordinary luggage, and lets it down on the platform with a 
thud, which causes every nerve in your body to thrill 
again. You rescue it from the fiend's hands and mount 
guard on it yourself. In your watchful care you separate 
it from the rest of the baggage, the porter forgets all 
about it, and you only get it into the van and yourself, hot 
and flustered, into a carriage by the skin of your teeth. 
Or say you dread the guard's van and you take all your 
impedimenta into the carriage. A pleasant reception awaits 
you, if the compartment be at all full. Passengers will 
stand the camera and the tripods, because they can't be 
stowed away, but they can't endure the dark box. It is 
too big to go on the rack, and for the same reason refuses 
to be put under the seat. To nurse it on your knees is 
out of the question, and you have despairingly to place 
it on the floor, cramping up the knees of your opposite 
neighbour and causing him to glare evilly at you the 
whole of the journey. 

When you arrive at your destination you think that 
you ought to begin as you intend to go on, and you at 
once load yourself and commence to trudge along bravely. 
In a quarter of an hour you feel that the muscles of your 
right arm have stretched distinctly a couple of inches, while 
the tripods have worn a positive furrow in your left 
shoulder. You tiy a change, and stretch the muscles of your 
left arm with the dark box and furrow your right shoulder 
with the tripods. It is not much of an improvement, still 
you are dealing fairly with each side of your body, which 
in itself is something. 

But how the weight of that dark box and the angularity 
of those tripod l6gs increase, only those who have tried)them 



can tell ! The box also has a vicious knack of jerking 
itself against the calf of your leg and the bones at the 
sides of your knees. You anathematise the thing, but it 
calmly continues the annoyance. Of another kind of 
inconvenience to which carrying a dark box renders one 
liable we will give an example. "We once went on a 
photog^phio tour in the West of England. It suited us 
to take private apartments rather than go to an hotel, but 
never had we so much trouble to get anybody to take us 
in. It was not that there was any lack of accommodation, 
for in the City of Bath there are always plenty of apart- 
ments to let and to spare. But, somehow, whatever place 
we entered, the landlady always had some excuse why she 
could not let her rooms to us. '* Will you oblige me with 
a reference ? " said one good dame. We did not know a 
single person in Bath: impossible. **Very sorry," said 
another lady, ^* but we only let our apartments an hour 
before you called, and we forgot to take the bill out of the 
window." "You will have to pay in advance," declared 
a third in a tone which told us plainly enough that she 
regarded us with suspicion. " No, we don't take mpedlers,^* 
exclaimed a fourth. The secret was out! It was that 
wretched dark box which had done all the mischief. 
Never shall we forget that exhausting tramp through the 
streets of Bath, and the feeling of intense satisfaction 
with which we deposited the dark box at the railway 
station cloak room while we ventured forth agsin in search 
of a dwelling place ! 

But, not until you put the dark box to its legitimate use 
do you begin to find out its capabilities for driving you 
almost frantic. Coating the plate with collodion, even 
with the tight elastic band of the sleeves clipping you 
roiind the wrists, is a fairly simple operation, and so is 
dipping the plate into the silver bath. But suppose you 
are anxious to get a particular effect and you know the 
Sim will disappear behind a doud in less than five 
minutes time. You hurry the action of the silver 
bath by moving the plate up and down, and in 
your nervousness, lift the dipper too high, strike it 
against the top of the box and ofl goes the plate, on — or, 
to speak correctly — off its own hook, and you have to fish 
it out as best you may. And when you have succeeded in 
getting the plate into the dark slide safely, and have 
exposed your picture, and have placed it once more into 
the box to develop, the chances are ten to one that you 
upset your developing cup in opening the slide and set the 
bottom of the box floating with iron solution. Or it may 
be that, Rafter putting the slide into the box through the 
illuminating window, which, as a rule, is made to slide for 
that purpose, you omit to dose it exactly, and you are 
rewarded with a fog on your plate as dense as that known 
as " London particular." A windy day, too, exercises your 
patience and your ingenuity. With the light shining 
down on the window, through which you look to watdS. 
your manipulations, you can see absolutely nothing 
inside, and you are obliged to put your focussing doth over 
your head when coUodioning or developing. This is all 
very well when the wfeather is calm, but try it in a south 
westerly breeze! Tuck the loose portions of the doth 
between your shirt collar and your neck, draw it tightly 
round the box and hold the ends between your teeth, stuff 
the edges xmder the tape which ties on the black calico — all 
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is of no avail, the wind is sure to find out a weak spot, and 
what with wrestling with the cloth outside and manipulat- 
ing the plates inside, you have a pleasant time of it. 

But all this is past. We now photograph at our ease, 
and the bitter experiences we have been describing will be, 
perhaps, unintelligible to many of our readers ; still, with 
all its drawbacks, much excellent work has been done with 
the dark box, and much will yet be done, but imder more 
favourable conditions. A dark box for the changing of 
,gelatine plates is a very different matter. 



There's my photo-frame, embroidered 

With three words from " glorious Will ! " 

Many a year has seen it empty ; 
Many a year may find It still 

Empty : — ^For I never knew 

One that was ** fair, wise and true." 

Lelia /tftr is : from her beauty 

Nymphs turn enviously away. 
Brighter hair no sunlight shines on ; 

Sweeter eyes ne'er smiled to day. 
Lovelier g^race is found in few. 
But — ^but — is she wise and true ? 

Delia ufise is : of her wisdom 

Jealous Pallas witnesseth. 
Muses nine her birth attended, 

And will dose her eyes in death. 
She is most celestial blue ! 
But — ^but — ^is she fair and true ? 

Celia true is : vestal virgins 

Have not soul than her's more pure, 
And her truth is of that whiteness 

That shall evermore endure. 
Yet— clear gem of heavenly dew ! 
Is she wise and fair as true ? 

Lclia, Delia, Celia ! tell me, 
Where within this world may be 

One — one only — that uniteth 
All perfection's Trinity ! 

Yenus, Pallas, Yesta ! do 

Show me one, **fair, wise and true ! " 



IITi^e JMgic Eantem a$ an atn to 
^l^otofltapl^g* m^ 2. 

LANTERN TRANSPABENCIES FEOM PAPER PRINTS. 

By T. C. Hepworth. 



We have judged it advisable to take up this particular 
branch of lantern work in advance of some of the other 
operations, because it requires daylight. In a few weeks 
the light — in our cities and towns at least — ^will be so 
uncertain, that such work will only lead to constant 
disappointments, if, indeed, it is at all possible. Happy the 
afnateur who possesses a glass room,or conservatory, which 
will answer the purpose, and so relieve him from cold and 
damp in the open air. But our remarks are written for 
the large majority who, when thoy have any copying to 
dq* Are obliged to take their photographic apparatus into 
a back garden, or <* on the leads." 



There are certain main principles to be observed in copy- 
ing a photograph, or any other kind of picture, if a satis- 
factory negative, fit for printing a lantern slide from, is to 
be expected. The copy should be illuminated by diffused 
light only, and should never receive the direct rays of the 
A cloudless day is the best to choose, for then the 
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light is regular, and when the exposure has been correctly 
cdiculated for the first picture, it will, during some hours of 
the day, be right for the rest. At least this is true, 
if we are copying a series of pictures of the same dimen- 
But, if our first copy is say 12 inches across — and 



sions. 



our next one only carte de visite size — and we want to repro- 
duce a negative of each, measuring 3^ X 3^ (the standard 
size for lantern pictures), our camera must in the latter 
cases be so mucn extended that the exposure must be 
proportionately increased. 

A picture under glass will seldom, if ever, give a good 
result, for the surface will take up reflections from sur- 
rounding objects, which may not perhaps be noticed on the 
focussing screen, but which will most surely become dis- 
agreeably evident in the negative. A highly glazed 
albumenized print is objectionable for the same reason, 
but can generally be coaxed into a position in which no 
mischief of the kind is apparent. Steel engravings have 
no gloss, but they seldom make good pictures for the 
lantern screen, their details being too fine. A first class 
wood engraving is far better for the purpose, and as its 
value is, as a rule, not very great, it can be judiciously 
touched up before being photographed. Perhaps the 
artist of such a picture would be horrified at his work 
being thus interfered with, but the touching up indicated 
is quite legitimate. Let us further explain our meaning. 
Suppose that in one of our illustrated periodicals, there is 
a representation of some current event which we want for 
our lantern. K it is an interior view it will probably 
require no doctoring. But if a landscape, or a group of 
figures with a sky background, then certain parts should 
be suppressed. The sky is not white, but consists of a 
number of parallel lines with clouds interspersed ; effective 
enough in the print, but not suitable for reproduc- 
tion iin an enlarged form. These lines, which seem to 
mingle so well, giving the effect of a general soft *^ tint," 
will on the lantern sheet, look like what they really are — 
a series of detached bars riffht across the picture. To get 
rid of these lines, the ouuine of the figures, and other 
objects which stand against the sky, should have a broad 
margin painted round them in Chinese white, leaving the 
main body of the sky to be blocked out with black varnish 
in the negative itself. 

We have done excellent work with Boss's portable 
symmetrical lens No. 3 — ^which has a back focus of 5 inches. 
Of course other lenses will do well for copying, but if of 
longer focus the camera must have an extending front 
fitted to it. Yery few cameras pull out long enough to 
photograph a very near object, unless a short focus lens is 
employed. As a guide to exposure, we may mention that 
in copying wood cuts and photographs with the above- 
named lens, and using a fairly rapid gelatine plate, it 
averages 17 seconds with stop No. 4. It is as well to focus 
with full aperture of the lens, and to insert the stop just 
before exposure. One more hint. It is sometimes very 
difficult to sharply focus a soft photograph which has no 
sharp lines in itself. The difficulty is obviated by affixing 
to the middle of the copy any little piece of printed matter 
— wetting it with the tongue for that purpose. Only be 
careful to remove it before exposure, or your negative will 
faithfully record the little dodge. 

It would seem a very simple matter, to one who has not 
tried it, to fasten a picture upon a wall in a good light — 
stand the camera on its tripod in front of that picture, and 
proceed to copy it. But dif&culties crop up when we want 
to reduce that picture to a certain size — and to keep the 
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CRmera square vith tlie copy, bo as to prevent dlstortioa. 
"With head beneath the focussing doth, the struggle to 
adjuBt the tripod legs is quite distressing. We ouraelTes 
found BO mucn difficulty in getting the camera into the 
exact position required, that ve couBtructod a special piece 
of apparatus, for the sole purpose of copying. To this acoes- 
BOiy, which works most perfectly, we now direct our readers' 
attention. It is simple in construction, and anybody who 
knows how to handle a few tools, can put it together with 
ease. The amateur may prefer to employ a professional 
carpenter, hut there is ^ways a difficulty in getting the 
British workman to make anything that is at all strange to 
him. Our advice is, therefore, if you want the thing done 
well, do it yourself. 
And now for the explanation of the annexed cut. 



A iB abase board, fixed on legs, as shown. It will be 
evident that a spare table, or even the top of a ^king 
case, would do as well, but it must be firm. Upon this base, 
and fixed firmly to it, is a kind of railway formed by two 
parallel grooves. D is a skeleton canine furnished with 
two runners at the bottom which will fit the grooves in 
A^ so as to run easily to and fro. The carriage D is also 
furnished with grooves, and these are for the reception 
of the runners affixed to the super-carriage E, Upon E is 
fastened the photographic camera — the camera screw being 
placed through the centre hole for that purpose. 

In use, the picture to be copied is pinned to the back- 
board F, and we may mention as a detail of some 
importance — that the little bead headed arrangemente 
known to drapers aa "ladies' bonnet pins" are best for the 
pnrpose. The camera is placed on E, E on D, and J) 
placed on the rails of the baseboard A. We thuB have two 
separate movements at our disposal in getting the image 
of the copy focussed centrally on Uie ground glass. A 
furnishes me to and fro movement, and the grooves on 
D give the right and left movement. The bcmrd F runs 
between npright grooves — and thus we have a vertical 
movement. With this simple contrivance a picture can be 
fooussed in a few seconds — and the camera all the time is 
bound to keep square with the copy. A 3-inch circle 
drawn in pencil on the ground gusB of the camera is 
useful as a reminder of the size to which the picture must 
1)0 reduced. 

Lastly, this usefol contrivance can serve another purpose. 
W> may wish to obtain a reduced positive on glass from 



a larger negative. We can do this direct in the camera by 
placing the negative to be copied in an opening in the 
ExiardF, marked by a dotted une in our illustration. A 
couple of laths can then be placed above so as to rest at one 
end on the camera, and at the other end on the top of the 
board F. These laths will serve as a support for a dark 
cloth, which can be thrown over all. A sloping piece of 
white cardboard placed behind F — also indicated by a 
dotted line — will throw reflected light from the sky 
through the negative. We give no dimensions for this 
copying machiae, for the maker must be guided by the 
size of his camera, the focus of his lens, and his general 
requirements. Wo sbaU be glad to receive any reports 
and suggestions from those who may act ^jVon these instruc- 
tious. Nextweek we shall deal with " iWisparencies on 
Commercial Gelatine Plates." 



No n. 

OTEB AND UNDEE-EXPOSUEE. 
Iir our last number we described the development of a 
plate which had received normal exposure. We now come 
to the case, which all will frequently meet in practice, of 
a plate which has received an expoBure either too long or 
too short. 

Before entering on this, however, we may be allowed to 
reply to a question asked us by many of our correspon- 
dents, namely, "What is a good developing formula?" 
In the first place, we must repeat what we have already 
said, that in the case of commercial plates, the formula 
which is given by the maker is the best. Still, it is possible 
to ^ve a formula with which good reniilts may be got with 
most plates. The only requisite is to have a weU-mtrainei 
developer, tlien the only objections to it tor any plates is 
that tibey may require a slightly longer exposure than woold 
otherwise be required. 

The following will be found to be a developer which 
will give exoellent results with certainly nine out of ten 
plates to be met wit in the market. 

F^rogallic Acid . . , . IJ grains 

Bromide of Ammoninm . . 1 grain 

Ammonia '880 2 minims 

to each ounce of developer. 

We mix the "stock solutions" In the following 
manner. 

A quarter of an ounce of citric acid is dissolved in 
eight ounces of water. This is then poured over an ounce 
of pyrogallio acid, and the quantity is made up with water 
to 10 ounces. 

An ounce of bromide of ammonium is taken, and over It 
is poured water till the amount reaches ten ounces. 

An ounce of the strongest liquor ammonia is taken, and 
to it there is added nine ounces of water. 
The three solutions are then in tlie order given, labelled : — 
" Ten per cent, sdution of pyro." 
"Ten per cent, solution of bromide of ammonium." 
>■ Ten per cent, mixture of liquor ammonia." 
The first of the three solutions will keep for a few 
months, the others indefinitely, if they be kept in well 
stoppered bottles. 
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Using a Tnim'm measure, we have now only to take the 
following to make the developer which we have just 
given. 

Pyro solution . . • • 15 minims. 

Bromide solutions . . • . 10 
Ammonia solution • . . . 20 

To which we add water to make the whole up to one 
ounce. 

Of course the quantities just given require to be taken 
for each ounce of developer which we need to use. Thus, 
if we want to have four oimces of developer, we take just 
four times as much of each solution as for one ounce. 

The solutions, mixed as we have just described, will be 
found most useful for compensating for under or over- 
exposure. 

We must now refer our readers to our last number, where- 
in we described the manipulation of developing a plate. 
We shall once more suppose that a plate has been exposed 
on a landscape subject and that it is brought into the dark 
room for development. We wish to make it clear what 
will be the appearance presented if this plate is either 
imder or over-exposed. The solutions are poured over the 
film as before. We wait and find that nothing has appeared 
after the lapse of a time which brought out the highest 
L'ghts of the image in the case of the normally exposed 
plate. After a little longer than before, however, the image 
does begin to appear and the beginner may suppose that 
everything will, after all, go well. It is not so, however. 
Instead of details of half tone following the high lights 
in beautiful gradation, these come up but slowly, and 
before the whole film has been covered with detail the 
action stops altogether. Parts of the plate, larger 
or smaller, remain as they were at the beginning, perfectly 
white, and however long we may continue development 
they will remain the same. The plate has been under- 
exposed. The exposure has not been long enough to cause 
the little light reflected from the details of the darker 
shadow to a:ffect the film. 

Now we explained in our last number that the function 
of ammonia is to cause the pyro, which 'is the actual 
developer, to act more vigorously than it would otherwise 
do. It is a natural inference from this that by increasing 
the quantity of the ammonia we may so far increase the 
activity of the developer as to cause it to bring up the 
detail in an under-expbsed plate. This is, in fact, the 
case, but imf ortunately there is a limit to the amount of 
compensation which we may introduce in this way. A 
certain quantity of ammonia may be added. Say, double 
as much as we have given in our formula, but the quan- 
tity which different plates will stand varies enormously. 

We can thus compensate for a slight amount of under- 
exposure but as, after a certain amount of ammonia is 
added, the developer becomes so energetic as to act 
even oA those parts of the plate which have received no 
light at all, and thereby to fog and totally destroy the 
negative, the amount of under- exposure for which we can 
compensate is but slight. We may, however, as soon as, 
in the process of development, we become aware of under- 
exposure, add to the developer as much ammonia as our 
experience with the plates which we are using teaches us 
may be added without danger of fog. So much for under- 
exposure. 



We will now suppose a very different case. An exposed 
plate is again in the dark slide. It is transferred there- 
from to the developing tray and over it there is flowed the 
developing solution. This time the high lights appear a 
little sooner than in the case of a plate which has received 
normal exposure. No sooner have these appeared than 
they are [followed by the half tones, and before many 
seconds all the necessary detail has appeared. This is all 
very well so far, but this detail has come so quickly that 
there has not been time enough for the high lights to gain 
density. We may wait for this, it is true, but if we do we 
shall find that the whole of the plate fogs. All parts turn 
quite dark and we have a negative which shows insufficient 
contrast and is devoid of sparkle. This plate has been 
decidedly or^-exposed. Now, for the remedy, and here let 
us say that there is much better chance of compensating 
for error, than in the case of under-exposure. 

If the function of the bromide of ammonium, as ex- 
plained in our last, has been properly understood, it wil 
be seen that the addition of an extra dose of this to the 
developer will keep back the detail of the deepest shadow, 
till the high lights have acquired density. The only ques- 
tion is the manner of applying it. However it is done, it 
must be done promptly, because if we let even a few 
seconds of time pass after the image has appeared, we will 
infallibly lose our negative. 

The following we have found to be a good method of 
procedure. 

If we suspect that there may be over-exposure, we have 
by us during development, a second vessel with in it a 
few ounces of a one grain to the ounce solution of bromide 
of ammonium — made by adding ten minims of our stock 
solution of ammoniimi bromide to each ounce of water. 
The moment that we perceive that our plate is over- 
exposed, we pour the developer back into its vessel and 
pour over the plate, in place of it, the bromide solution. 
This will at once check development. We now add the 
whole or a part of the bromide solution which is on the 
plate, to the developer, and return the mixture to the 
plate. If the latter has not been enormously over-exposed 
development will go on as if the exposure had been 
normal. 



^inateur$ at ti^e ^l^otostapl^tc 

[Concluding Notice.] 

OuB concluding remarks on the Exhibition need not be 
ipany ; let us hope that next year will show a marked 
improvement, for which there is ample room. 
Out of Major Vemey's group of six (427), throe are remark- 
able for splendid reflections, me trees in one at any rate being 
clearer in the water than on land. Nothing could render 
the Channel Islands anything but charming, even the 
indifferent arrangement of subject shown in 431. Gener- 
ally sea pieces fail in interest owing to their being 
composed entirely of sea and sky. This in colour, is all 
sufficient when powerfully delineated, but in the sepia 
tints of photography a striking foreground is necessary. 
Mr. C. (Jrassin has fulfilled this necessity to perfection in 
his '' Fishing Boat " (367) and '' Yacht and Fishing Boat " 
(368). 

There is little doubt of the superiority of amateurs in 
landscape photography, but at present they f^ signally 
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in grouping. This may be partially accounted for by the 
stinness of the subjects on which they work. Few people 
either look or feel unconscious under the gaze of the 
mysterious lens. It requires constant familiarity with the 
whole process — and notably with the photographer — to 
render an individual callous and natural under fire. Thus 
we cannot altogether blame the artist for failure of the 
expression and attitude intended, but we can for any fault 
of grouping, which is in his hand entirely. In " Just let 
loose from School," we get a specimen of clumsy grouping, 
but original expression. Mr. P. H. Emerson, B.A., has 
given us a natural grouping in his *' Fernet opus" (544) 
as remarkable in one extreme as the unhappy looking 
picture of " Favourites " (456) is in the other. Mr. Slade's 
** Mending the Boat " (521) is perhaps the best in point of 
naturalness, but fails as a photograph. No doubt this may 
be due to under-exposure in bis anxiety to catch the child- 
ren. ** The Three Fishers" (345), however, have grouped 
themselves with a disinterestedness in the cause of photo- 
graphy which deserves unbounded commendation. The 
background is a trifle dark. The subjects in 13 have 
answered to the artist's behests much more faithfully 
than in its neighbour 15, which appears too forced both in 
style and arrangement. Amongst the pictures for effect 
is Mr. C. Reid's ** Performing Horses." At first sight one 
is struck by the attitudes caught, but on reflection remem- 
brance recalls the exceedingly deliberate movements of these 
thoroughly trained animals. *' Fifty Miles An Hour " (457) 
and ** Express Train" (206) are both wonderful, although 
both the pictures are sacrificed to the spokes of the wheels. 
They are not so marvellous, however, as Mr. M. Auty's 
** Lightning," where darkness that can be felt is <?ut by a 
streak of light. 

Another sensational picture is "To the Bescue ; the 
Rocket Flying," by Mr. H. J. Godbold. The picture 
wants the sunlight, which we suppose was absent on the 
occasion, to make it a good photograph. Mr. Edwin 
Smithels is more f orttmate in his dogs than in his children : 
the former won't be grouped, they take that upon them- 
selves. " After a Gambol " is very natural ; the dogs — 
throe in number— lie stretched full length on the sward, 
with mouths open, panting for breath. Did we imagine 
wo saw their sides throbbing ? ** Views in Switzerland " 
(297) are misty. The principal object in one is a man in 
19th century dress, who fills tne foreground ; we think it is 
his knees, however, that seem to fill the space. How is 
it that some photographers, like painters, are so fond of 
placing — or, rather, misplacing — ngures in the foreground 
of landscapes ? It is a difficult thing to do, and is seldom 
done gracefully. Mr. Seymour Conway has been as suc- 
cessful outside as within (326) ; his " Welsh Views " are 
charmingly arranged, although his haymakers are not so 
xmconscious as Mr. Horsey's. " Greenwich Park " (339) is 
very distinct. The time is winter, and a little toning down 
of the paper, to suit the season, would have been much 
more effective than the studies in black and white 
which Dr. Low has exhibited. ** At Home and Abroad " 
(352) are represented by the Scotch lakes, the beautiful 
Yosemite, and the far-famed Honolulu. To the American 
valley the palm must be ^iven ; at any rate, the art of 
photography lends itself to its supremacy. 

Concerning the grouping of figures which, no doubt, 
will be a leading feature in the photography of the future, 
as giving more scope for ingenuity and greater variety ; 
coidd not amateurs commence operations in this quarter 
ujwn Tableaux Vivants ? Most of the subjects in these 
living pictures are more or less capable of assuming 
expression as well as attitude ; and to pose before an 
audience is a much more difficult matter than the second of 
concentration necessary to perpetuate a photograph. 

There is one mistake made by the hanging Committee 
of the Exhibition. They have forgotten that photo- 



graphs cannot be hung, as if they were oil or water colour 
paintings. Except emargements, there is no photograph 
which can be seen in detail above the level of the eye. 
Even the pictures that are floored have a vast deal better 
chance than those skied. The latter can be examined by 
kneelinfi^, while the former are completely out of reach. 
No doubt Ihe size of the room does not meet the require- 
ments of the exhibitors, but selection might have been 
pushed very much further than it was, with advantage 
both to the society and the public, who should not have 
been called upon to look at many of the imperfect photo- 
graphs thought worthy of being hung. As long as inferior 
photographs receive medals, the encouragement to photo- 
graphers to send in exhibits is small indeed. Are the 
judges handicapped in choice ? or are they imequal to the 
task of choosing the best ? We should hope not. But in 
our opinion all the best pictures did not receive the medals. 
In the selection of subjects, to receive prizes, artistic 
merit — an especial feature of landscape photography — 
seems to have been at a discount. Manipulation, neces- 
sary as it is, is not '^ the be-all and the end-all " of photo- 
graphy. 



GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

{From our Olasgow Correspondent) 

The usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held 
in their rooms, 180, West Begent Street, Glasgow, on Tues- 
day, 14 th iostant, Mr. Hugh Beid, President, in the chair. 

After the approval of the mioutes, the following new mem- 
bers were admitted : — 



William Leiper. 
John McKissack. 
George W. Gray. 



WiUiam Orr. 
Henry Leask. 
H. M. Fraser. 
It was agreed to hold weekly informal meetiogs each Tues- 
day during the winter, for tne discussion of general photo- 
graphic matters, and to enable members to know each other 
better. 
Mr. W. Lang, junior, then read the following paper. 

The Photographic Pboqress of the Cukrext Year. 

By way of preface to'the paper which I now have the pleasure 
of bringing before the Association, I should perhaps state that 
those members who follow the course of photdgraphio events 
as detailed from time to time in the various journals, will find 
nothing very new or original in the facts communicated. There 
are, however, doubtless many of our nimiber who are not 
quite so well posted up, and to those members the different 
matters touchea upon may not be without acceptance. 

I do not think that this year, as far as it has gone, can be 
said to have produced any great photographic discovery. It is 
more a working up of details that has oeen ^oin^on. Perhaps 
the most important fact to notice first is Br. Yogers method 
of producing colours in their true colour intensity. We all 
know how, in photographing a blue object, the print from the 
resulting negative brings that colour out as if it were white in 
the origmal, while yellow and red come out more or less dark. 
A^hotograph of an oil painting,|f or instance, does not represent 
the colours in what may be called their relative tone as seen by 
the human eye. The addition of a dye to a sensitised film to 
diminish the action of the blue and violet rays and increase 
that of the red and yellow, is by no means a new one. Dr. 
Yogel himself was working in this direction as far back as 
1873. It was only this spring, however, that details that 
would enable any one to work out the process for hiiuself, 
were published by Dr. Yogel. The first communication from 
Yogel on the subject, is to be found in the nimiber of the 
Photographic News of 28th March. There are further articles 
by him appearing in the numbers of 2nd, 9th, and 16th May, 
while translations of Dr. YogeVs original papers are to be found 
in the British Journal of PJwtography for May ^Oth, June 6th. 
The dye used by Yogel for collodion plates is eosin, and for 
gelatine plates azalini. Through the kmdness of Mr. Bolas, I 
am enabled to show specimens of the work done by these 
plates, and the fact that they have been prepared by Dr. 
Yogel himself, lends an additional interest. The rather formida- 
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ble isochromatic has been applied to plates treated with the fore- 
mentioned or similar dyes, and alreadv they are an article of oom- 
meroe. From an advertisement in the Photographic News^ I see 
that; they can be obtained from Messrs. Tailfer and Clayton, 63, 
Bue da Moulin-de-la-Points, Paris. 

Passing from the work done by a Continental investigator it 
would have seemed an anomaly had we had nothing put for- 
ward by Capt. Abney. A short article, entitled Molecular 
Physics and Photographic Actions, appearing in the News of 
May 16th, is well worthy of perusal. He proves from ex- 
perimental evidence that heat causes greater sensitiveness in a 
gelatine plate, while cold diminishes it. Should any of our 
members be contemplating a photographic tour on the Continent 
or any country where dust is prevalent, they would do well to 
avail themselves of a wrinkle of Capt. Abney 's, viz., to rub the 
inside and grooves of the dark slide with a glycerine rag, which 
prevents the fine dust from settling on the plate. A series of 
six lectures on Photography, considered as the work of Radia- 
tion, were delivered at the Royal Institution last spring by 
Capt. Abney, and, as they have been reported in our two lead- 
ing journals, all of our members who are interested in the 
scientific aspect of Photography could not do better than read 
what is given of these lectiures. 

Another very interesting series of lectures were delivered 
early in the yectr, imder the auspices of the Society of Arts, by 
Mr. Bolas, the subject treated beioe. Recent Improvements in 
Photo-mechanical Printing methods. The journals do not 
give these lectures so fully as they might have done, but they 
were to have been printed in ^enso in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts ; however, up to the present they have not 
made their appearance. It may interest members to 
know that a very successful method of Photo-Engraving is 
being carried on in Glasgow at the present moment. The pro- 
cess is one devised by an Austrian, Herr Elick, who spent 
several years in perfecting it. The portrait of Mungo Ponton, 
which appeared in the " Year Book of Photography ** for 1882, 
was produced by Klick's method. 

For the benefit of those who may not have seen this engrav- 
ing, a copy of the "Year Book " for 1882, is on the table. Messrs. 
Annan, of this town, have acquired the right to work the pro- 
cess in this country, and I am indebted to Mr. J. Craig Annan, 
for the numerous specimens shown this evening. I may 
mention, on the assurance of Mr. Annan, that in no single 
instance has the hand of an engraver touched the plates from 
which these prints have been produced. The process is at 
present a secret one. Under an arrangement with Messrs. 
Annan, Messrs. Maclure and Macdonald are now producing 
work done by Herr Klick*8 method. It says a good deal for 
the enterprise of our Glasgow men that they have been the 
first to secure a process giving such excellent results. 

Passing from photo-engraving let us consider for a few 
minutes what has been exercising a good number of minds these 
last few years, viz., the production of printing photo-blocks, to 
be used in letterpress printing. I think the day is not very far 
off now when our illustrated magazines will avail themselves of 
some of the processes that have been lately brought forward. 

The conversion of the gradations of an original photograph 
into a black and white grain or stipple, with the lights and 
shades of the same intensity as the orainary is, perhaps, more a 
mechanical problem than a photographic one. I would esi)eciaJly 
call your attention to two processes that have been quite 
recently introduced, viz., Meisenbach*s of Munich, and Ives' of 
Philadelphia, and specimens of printing by these respective pro- 
cesses, are here for your inspection. Judging from the results 
obtained, it seems to me that the days of the wood engraver are 
considerably on the wane, if they be not about numbered. 

The starting-point of Ives' method in his original method is a 
Woodbury relief, this is covered with ink and a peculiarly pre- 
pared paper is pressed against it. The higher portions of the 
relief crush down the grain of the paper, forming the blacks of 
the picture, while the gradations, uiehalf tones of the relief, are 
ren<&red by this being not so complete. The print thus obtained 
can either be photographed, or used as a transfer. Ives' latest 
improvement is to take a plaster cast from the relief picture, 
and by means of an elastic stamp, impresses an inked stippe on 
its surface. Where the relief is highest, and the pressure is 
greatest, then the ink spots unite and form the blacks, while in 
tiie deeper portions of the cast the spots are exceedingly minute. 



The merit of the invention lies in the application of the elastic 
stamp. I have no details as to how the photo-blocksby 
Meisenbach's process are produced. Woodbury, Znccato, and 
others have brought forward processes for producing phototype 
blocks, but Ives' and Meisenbach's are perhaps the most recent. 

Passing on from the consideration of these photo-mechanical 
methods, let us discuss for a little what has been said and done 
regarding developers during the period we are considering — a 
subject that cannot fail to be of interest to us amateurs. Every- 
one has a certain pet formula of his own, and from the enormous 
number of formulae published from time to time, it would be no 
invidious task were uie amateur to tackle each one in succession. 
Hence, perhaps the wisest plan after all is once having a 
formula giving good results, to stick to it. There is no doubt, 
however, but that the soda developer has been coming to the 
front. The soda developer, pure and simple, or, to give it its 
characteristic name, the washing soda developer. The negatives 
produced have a green, unhealthy hue, which would prejudice 
many against its use, accustomed as most of us are to the blacks 
of the ammonia pyro developer. The prints are, however, all 
that can be desired. One of our members who uses this 
developer regularly has given me some negatives and prints 
which will be examined with interest. The formula to be 
recommended is that of Mr. Bassan's, given by him in the 
British Journal of Photography of May 16th : — 



Pyro, 4grs. 
Sod. Su^hiteSO grs. 
Water, 1 oz. 



Anhydrous 
Sodium Carbonate 40 grs. 
Water loz. 



For every ounce of pyro solution one dram of soda solution to 
be added — ^best, in my experience, in two portions. The negatives 
have very much the appearance of the old collodion plate. 
There are one or two negatives on the table which have been 
developed according to above formula. I developed a good 
number of negatives this summer with the developer in ques- 
tion, and with the exception of some plates lost through fril- 
ling in the very hot weather, I had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with it. I question if at the time the plates I refer to were 
developed, they would have stood tne ordinary ammonia 
developer. Solutions in the room showed a temperature of 
TO'' F., and the water from the tap a constant temperature of 
60^ F. The doing away with the odour of ammonia in the 
developing room is certainly an improvement, while a solution 
of sodium carbonate is much more reliable as to its original 
strength being retained than a solution of the very volatile 
alkali ammonia. One thing members should bear in mind when 
using sodium sulphite, is that it is by no means a stable salt 
in solution. Fresh solutions are indispensable in order to obtain 
the best results, and here I should like to bring before your 
notice some remarkable facts connected with this salt which the 
Editors of the British Journal of Photography laid before their 
readers last April. From experiments tney then made they 
found that development of negatives could oe made by using 
pyro and sulphite of soda, ammonia being entirely dispensed 
with. The development was a protracted one, 15 to 20 minutes 
being required, but one thing was distinctly proved by the 
experiments, viz., that the sulphite acted as no retarder or 
restrainer of development, as those using this salt had been 
wont to allege. It is very easy to see how this character had 
been given to it. In the original formula, where stdphite was 
used, a formula due to Mr. D. B. Berkely, citric acid was 
recommended to be added till the solution showed an acid 
reaction. Sodium sulphite being by constitution a salt show- 
ing an alkaline reaction, the result of this was the formation of 
a definite quantity of citrate of soda, a substance known to 
possess strong restraining properties ; another fact brought out 
in the experiments referred to, was that the merest trace of a 
bromide slowed the development to a very great extent. Why 
this should be I am at a loss to understand. It is clear, there-' 
fore, from these experiments, that formula in which sodium 
sulphite is employed should have neither nitric add nor a 
bromide present. Bassano's formula meets this requirement. 

{To he concluded in our next). 



The Axebioak People are said to spend at least 30,000,000 
dollars a year in photographs. This is a very positive assertion, 
but many people will think that it has a negative aspect. 
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Photoobaphy in Madaqascab. — Lieutenant 
Shufeldt, of the United States navy, who is 
to lecture before the Hoyal Geographical 
Society this month, has had several unique 
experiences in Madagascar. He was deputed to 
explore the island at the end of 1882, and only 
returned to New York a few weeks ago.He en- 
joyed the spooial favour of Queen Ranavola, who 
gave him a royal reception on his reaching the 
capital, and furnished him with a palace and 
fifty slaves. He had an audienoo of Her 
Majesty, and was allowed to photograph both 
herself and her husband, the JPrime Minister. 
He has been invited to return to Madagascar 
as soon as possible, and found a Hoyal College 
at Antananarivo. Meanwhile, he is the bearer 
of autograph letters from the Queen to his 
Government. These letters are enveloped in 
Madagascar silk, and enclosed in a box of 
precious wood, locked with a silver key. He 
finally made a most adventurous journey across 
the country from Antananarivo to the west 
coast, and then set out homeward in a boat 
that had belonged to a wrecked Norwegian 
)[)arque. The geogranhical results of his plucky 
expedition will, no aoubt, bo communicated in 
his forthcoming lecture. — Fall Mall Gazette. 



Jfor Sale 0r ^rt^ange. 

RUIZES. — ^Four penny atampa for twelve VHfrda or lea.% 
and one for every additional three utorda mtiat be 
encloaed with each adtfertisementf together with the 
name and addreaa of the aender. A aingle figure or 
group of figureSf undivided hy letter^ apace, atop or 
word, counta aa one word ; compound worda count aa 
twoworda. 
N.B. — Trade Advertisements cannot, under any eireum' 
stances, he inserted in this column. Such Advertise- 
ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 
which may be obtained on application. 

Gem Camera, new, £2 5a., or cxchoDge anythingr 
photographic— EvKUs, Wath-on-Dearne. 

Umbrella Tripod, "wrorka 5 ft., very light, just new, 
2l8., for 12a.; complete set \ plate, cheap.— S. Wklls, 
Goole. 

Portrait ^ or A plate landncapo lens oombincd. 
Voightlander. Pnce £1, bargain.— Thomas, Ivanhoe, 
Btroud. 

Lancaster's ^ plate Tn8tant<^nraph camera, fitted 
-with Itoss's Bapid Symmetrical lens and diaphragms, 
tripod stand, three double slides, light tight box, 
printing frame, &c . and ebonite drop shutter, two 
tourist's waterproof leather bound cases for the whole. 
Wanted to exchange to value for whole plate appa- 
ratus, or will sell for £8.-26, Beverley-road, 
Anerley, S.E. 

^ mahogany camera and lens, quite new, with 
ehcmicals. Cost £3; cash £2. Approval.— Dr. Lewis, 
47, BeuUh-road, Tunbridge Wells. 

Large camera, in working order, with tripod stand, 
silver bath, nitrp-te of silver, tube of gold, argento- 
meter, soeneiy, and all complete, with chemicals, 
instructions, over 100 plates, frames, and mounts, 
two dozen instantaneous plates. Price £4. — Barox, 
Thomas Higby, Albert-street, Aahton, near Newton- 
le-Willows, Lancashire. 

Few items of apparatus, must be sold at onoe. List 
sent.— A. Wklls, Byflcet, Surrey. 

Tripod stand for camera, 8s. ; three plato deaners, 
4s.; two glass baths, 10 bv 8 and 14 by 11, 3a.— A. 
Knight, 42, Shepherd's Bush-road, I^ndon. 

Plain baokg^unda on rollers. Price 6s. each ; 
samples, 1 stamp. Address— Hknry Southoatr, 
Baamgstokc. 

Wanted, good wide angle lens, full ]^ plate size.— 
Brta, Belbroughton, Stourbridge. 

Wanted, J plate bellows body camera and lens.by fipod 
maker. Will exchange my splendid violin, brilhant 
tone, with 1)0W and case, worth £2 lOs.. with instruction 
book and three solos.— 91, Oxford-road, Burnley. 

Wanted, 5 by 4 bellows camera and slide, cheap. 
Approval.— 156, Gerard-street, Derby. 

Wanted, ^ plate square bellows camera, double and 
single backs, with or without jKtrtrait lens and tripod. 
Cheap for cadi, or exdiango.— Thompsoh, 3, Albert- 
street, Weymoutii, 

AVanted, chemicals and apparatus for homo practice, 
cheap.— Thob. Aspixall, jun., Littleborough, near 
Manchester. 

Wanted, double dark slides for Lancaster's { plato 
camera. Appro^nol.— Pickard, Edenbreck, Lancaster. 

Wanted, Instantograph or Meritoire. Cash, cheap. 
Approval.— Shittcry, 78, Dovonahire-strect, Derby. 



C0 €tixnB^axititViU. 

QuKBiBS, and replies thereto, are inserted free of 
charge, and readers are invited to freely use our 
columns for obtaining and giving information. We 
require questions and answers at least two clear days 
before publication. 



RULES. 

TO BB OBSBRVKD WHRK ASKHTO QUKflTIOlTS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

2. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

3. Write name and address on the back of each 
mierv,. unless they are to be published, when they 
shoula fbUow the question. 

4. Da not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

Note.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 



aXTEBIES. 

PHOTOGRAPHY ON -WOOD.-Are there 
any books published on Photography on Wood— (for 
engraving), if so, who are the pubushers? Also, where 
could I get the latest information on the subject .'— 
J. B. 8 . 

DEVELOPMENT.- Some experienced photo- 
graphers recommend continual rocking of the develop- 
ing tray, while other equally experienced photographers 
say thiB should be si>ecially avoided, as it turns the 
developer brown, and stains the n^^ative. When 
doctors thus disagMe, what should a bq^mner do ?— J. 
Hi XTON/Bristol, 

DEVEIiOPMENT.— Can any reader tell me 
how far plates will bear developing T It is very difficult 
to know when to take tho plate out of the developing 
solution. I find I do not generally develope far 
enough. -L. J. Usdkrwood. [We hope to give an 
article in our next number upon this subject. — 
Ed. A. P.l 

TOUBIST'S CAMBBA.-Which is the best 
and lightest, 5 by 4 or ^ pi.? One with all movements 
and carrving its own supply of plates— say 12 to 18 
plates— thus obviating the necessity of carrving 
several slides. Does anyone know Prof. Ezutcbewsky*8 
Camera !— Paoo. 

STAND.— Which is the best, lightest, and most 
comfortable stand to carry for a J plate camera ?— 
Paco. 



ANSWEBS. 

SKIES.— Mr. KcNcal does not sav if the negative 
or the print is blaek in tho sky. His faflure is no 
doubt due to over exposure rather than under exposure. 
A fractional part of a second exposure is sufiident for 
cloud negatives.— H. B. Sharp. 

EXPOSURE.— Stops or diaphragms certainly 
lengthen the exposure when inserted between the 
lenses, but they are intended to procure more perfect 
definition towards the margin of ^e plate. This L.J.U. 
must have observed.— H. B. Shabp. 

EXPOSUBE.— In answer to L.J.n., the largeirt 
stop that will give tho required definition f^ould always 
be used, as a small stop gives too much light to the 
centre of the picture, and not enough at the edges.— J. 

WiLKINS. 

EXPOSURE.- There are many uses in stops; 
the principal one in to give good dethiition of various 
objects lying at different distances from the lens. One 
may say, speaking generally, that a stop improves 
defhiition, niid in so far improves the negative ; out if 
the right exposure for any given subject be one second, 
there will be no use in using a stop, and giving three 
seconds, except in reference to the definition as afore- 
said. Surely L.J.U. might himoelf try two plates, and 
observe the result. — Ja(H)bu8. 

ORDINARY AND INSTANTANEOUS 
PLATES.— Everything depends, of course, on the 
plates. But I find the *' instantaneous " plates are 
quite as good as tho ** ordinary " ones, granting 
proper treatment of each. I may say I use Marion's 
"Britannia" plates. — Jacobus. 

HYDROKINONE.— In reply to Dr. Wood I 
nuiy say Hydrokinone has the advantage of being the 
cleanest develoi)er in use, and should a plate be under- 
exposed, the above is preferable to pyro. I give the 
formula for use :— Hydrokinone 1 grain; Common 
Washing Soda (siturated solution) 10 minims; Liq. 
Ammonia. 8tj0 S minims ; Water 1 ounce. Adda few 
drops of Soda Solution to finish developing. It is some- 
times advisable to use Ij grains or 2 grains of Hydro- 
kinone to tho ounce of water with some samples of 
Gelatine. Bromide as a restrainer is not required 
unless the plate is much over-exf>08i^.— H. B. Bhakp. 

EXPOS URE.— The use of a stop is not to increase 
or decrease tho exposure, but primarily to correct the 
spherical abberation of the lens. The function of a 
stop is a most scientific one, and did space permit, I 
would feel great pleasure in demonstrating to "L.J.Xr." 
the theory, as well ns the application, of the stop. But 
taking your question further, supposing that one 
second was with a given stop sufficient. If the light 
be not too much reduced, Uie use of a smaller stop 
would certainly improve the sharpness I of the picture. 
And sharpness, with pictures, for the purpose I usually 
take negatives f or,is all important, being for the subse- 
quent production of lantern transparencies. — F. Sc.S. 

IiANTERN SLIDES.— I have tried all sorU of 
ooloura and pigments, but prefer those of Mr. York, Not- 
ting Hill,the well-known manui'acturer of lantern slides, 
kindly supplied me with. They arc in small bottles, 
requiring but the addition of the necessary medium, to 
use on the transparency. Some years since I first tried 
my hand^fct slide painting, and found it most seductive. 
For winter evenings it is an amusement to me still of 
the greatest interest. Any further information is 
entirely at, the disposal of the querist.— F. Sc. S. 



MARKS ON DRY PLATE S-I notice, in 
your last issue, amongst the answers to ** Alpha" an 
to the cause of marks on dry plates impropwly packed 
before development, Clifford E. F. Nasn states that 
he had marked his undeveloped plautes by means of 
gum labels on the bade, and as a matter of oourso 
when they were unpacked he had a beautiful im- 
pression on the next plate. Plates should be padced 
back to back and then the glass side (which is always 
rougher than the coated side of the glass) will not 
damage the film. The best way of markiiig plates 
is to scratch with a needle near tho edge tJieir date 
and (»tal(^rne number (for I presume every amateur 
worthy of the name keeps a record of his negatives) 
whether good or bad. By this means the mark will 
remain as long as tiie n^ative, and cannot possibly 
interfere with anything else. Moreover, the number 
and date will appear on the positive. — Ombga. 



L. O. Ukdbbwood. — 1. You can fit any suitable 
lens to your camera; we should recommend eitiier 
a Ross's Bapid Symmetrical, or a Dallmeyer's Rapid 
Rectilinear. The price would be £5 68. for the Ross, or 
£5 lOs. for the Dallmeyer's. 2. If ^ou like to leave any 
cameras or other apparatus, we will gladly advise on 
them— Ed. A. P. 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENGY, 

5, ADELPHITERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON". W.C. 

SAILINO YACHTS for SALE or HIRE, 

of &om 3 Tons up to 370 Tons. 
STEAM YACHTS for SALE or HIRE of 

from. 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 
A number of STEAM LAUNCHES for 

SALE. 
Insurances effected tt Special Rates. 



Perfection in Tinting Photographs 

Bv a novel, effeotive and simple, mechanical process. 
Ail amateurs should send a sample to be tinted by tho 
CUNDALL PHOTO-TINTOGUAPH PfiOCESS, 
which is a marvel of cheapness, combined with high 
class work. Photos coloured of every description and 
size, from 1 to 10,000. ;Send for price list. ;T}ie process 
will be sold to those preferring to colour themselves. 
Inventor, &o., 

JAMES A. CUNDALL, 
26, Windsor Street, New Brighton, near 

Birkenhead. 

THE AMATEUR'S^IRST HANDBOOK 
OP PHOTOGEAPHY. 

(ILLDSTRATED) BY J. II. T. KLLERBECK, 

A complete Quide and Instructor in the 
Modern Dry Plate Process. 
3rrf Edition, Post Free I3rf., 
From D. H. CUSSONS and CO.. 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
And all Booksellers and Dealers. 

BIR MINOH A M . 

E. A. HUIiMB, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

Late oJAnn Street, Established 1830. 

APPARATUS, 
CHEMIOAIiS.ft 
MATEBIAIjS 
Of every description, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Photographic 



PNOTOeiUPRIC* ENBINEERi POND HIU, SidmELD, 

Mani^factarcr 0/ tJie bestSheffieid 

Silver-Steel BOTABT BUBNISHBB, 

For Bumiahin^ Portraits and rendering them equal to 
Enamelled Prmts, giving them a glassy appearance, 
and making them more durable. The Burm^iing Bar 
is made of the Best and Hardest Silver Steel, made 
specially b^ the Proprietor, and is his secret. The 
Burnisher is the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half the price of common Burnishers. Fulllllustrations 
sent with each Burnisher. 

Cabinetsize .. £1 10 10x8 .. £2 
12X10 .. 4 15x12 .. 6 10 

y.B. — Maker o/the New Hot RoUing Press for Unmounted 

Prints. 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON CANVAS, 

NO GELATINE USED. 

A. BROTHERS, 

14, ST. ANN'S SQUARE, 

MANCHESTER. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription in the United Kingdom, prepaid : — 

6 months, 58. 6d. | 12 months, 10s. lOd. 

Snbsoription in the Postal Union, prepaid : — 

6 months, 68. 6d. | 12 months, 13s. Od. 

Subscription to India, China, &o., prepaid : — 

6 months, 10s. lOd. | 12 months, 21s. 8d. 



ADDRESS 

All letters containing Orders, Advertisements, Bemittanoes, or other 
business matters, should be addressed to the Pubusheb of the 
Ajcatsub Photoobapheb, 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
W.G. ; whilst literaiy contributions and queries should be addressed 
to the Editob. 



PRIZE COMFETITION-No. I. 

A PRIZE OF THREE GUINEAS in MONEY wiU be given for the 
best account of a tour in company with camera and lens taken this 
year by an Amateur Photographer. A set of the photo^^phs taken 
during the tour must accompany each manuscript, which must not 
exceea in leng^ three of our columns. Should the judges decide 
that two manuscripts and photog^phs are of equal merit, the Prize 
will be divided. The winning account (perhaps illustrated) will be 

. published, and the copyright will be ours. The name and address 
of l^e winner will be pubUshed, and a cheque for the amount will 
be 4£spatohed by post upon the day of publication of the niunber 
which contains we result of the competition. All manuscripts and 
photoglyphs must reach this office, addressed ''Prize Tour Competi- 
tion, Ahateub Photoobafhsb, 22, Bnokindbiam Street, Strand, 
W.G.,*' not later than November 14th. Each parcel must be 
accompanied bv stamps for return. No MSS. or photographs can 
be returned imless the required stamps are sent. 

PRIZE COMPETITION-No. II. 

The Lord Mayor's Show takes place upon Monday, the 10th November. 
—We offer a PRIZE op ONE GUINEA in MONEY for the best 
Photog^ph of the Procession taken by an Amateur. — The prints 
must reach us not later than Tuesday, the I8th November. — ^The 
copyright of the winning Photograph and the orig^al negative to 
be ours. — ^Each Photograph must be accompanied bv a short 
account of the apparatu^ and plates employed, and of the circum- 
stances under which, and the locality where, the view was taken. 
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Amateur ^'botnstup'btx. 

A popular Journal devoted to the Interests of Photography 

and kindred A rts and Sciences. 



FRIBAT, OCTOBUE SI, 1884. 
:o: 

*^To hold as H were the mirror up to Nature?^ — Shakaperk., 

Owing to the unexpected demand for the first and second 
numbers of this journal, which were completely sold out 
three dajs after publication, many intending subscribers 
and purchasers have been disappointed in not receiving 
copies. We have the pleasure to annoimce that we have 
g^ne to press with a reprint of one thousand copies of. each 
of these issues. These editions, we expect, will be ready 
for delivery soon after the appearance of this number. 



Since -wq called attention in these columns to some aspects 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, and the 
state of their Exhibition, and in plain language referred to 
a certain picture which was awarded a medal by the 
judges as being ** imtoached," an antiquated contemporary, 
with praiseworthy promptness, has opened its columns to 
letters treating the subject from the same point of view. 
For the good of the Society it is to be regretted that our 
contemporary had not long ago pointed out to its readers 
the obvious shortcomings of the ISxhibition. But better 
late than never. We congratulate our contemporary upon 
following our lead, and we trust that the readers of all the 
photographic journals will join in bringing vivifying pros- 
sure to bear upon the inertness and deadness of the Society* 
That stirring is only required to awaken it to a new and 
vigorous life, and to one more in keeping with modem 
requirements is, we believe, the truth. 

-®- 

We should be glad to see next year included in the list of 
judges — besides a few good amateur photographers — at least 
one artist of name and position. The list of Academicians is 
not small, and surely the Council could readily obtain the 
services of one of these gentlemen to assist in awarding 
medals to pictures which show a little artistic merit 
besides being examples of skilful manipulation. At 
present the artistic element is deficient in the Society's 
ranks. The plethora of trade circulars and priced cata- 
logues, which occupy so. prominent a position in the centre 
of the room among the pieces of apparatus, might advan- 
tageously be dispensed with. People view with suspicion 
an art exhibition which is to all intents and purposes a 
trade advertisement; and if the Society wish their 
ennual photographic shows to become popular with the 
better classes, they must reduce the number of the 
portrait advertisements upon the walls, and 
exorcise the trade lists from the tables. What 
would Society think were the galleries of the Royal 
Academy in Burlington House littered by a display of 
pigments, easels, brushes, frames, palettes, canvas, sketch 
books, and paper, accompanied by piles of price lists and 
advertisements? The result of such innovations would 
soon be apparent in a marked diminution of the rich flow 
of silver at the doors, which need remain open a much 
shorter time than at present. 

In making these remarks we have solely the real interests 
of the Society at heart. Photography is rapidly becoming 
a fashionable amusement and occupation with a large and 
an increasing section of the public, and we desire to see the 
old Society maintaining its position.- We can quite 
underatand that the recent march of events may have been 
somewhat overpowering, but there is yet time to overtake 
the advance guard and maintain the lead. Will the 
Society do this or not ? We trust it will. 

-*- 

Last week we alluded to the dryness which so frequently 
pervades papers read at meetings of the Photographic 
Society. Scientific papers abounding in equations, 
symbols, formulsB, and philosophical views are necessary 
for the advancement of every science, but most intelligent 
people can derive more real and lasting benefit from reading 
them quietly at home than from hearing them read in a 
hot or stifling room, and perhaps by indifferent speakers. 
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Why should not papers of this kind be simply printed, 
slips distributed, and taken as read ? Anybody who wishes 
to discuss the matter would have an opportunity of so doing, 
and would, in addition, have had the advantage of perusing 
the paper at leisure at home. This plan is followed at the 
Institute of Chemistry, and the consequerc'-e is, that every- 
one comes to the meeting knowing a little of the subject of 
discussion. Such papers as we have alluded to are in their 
proper place in the journal of the society, but the members 
certainly ought to be spared the infliction of having to sit 
them out. 

-*- 

Besides patronising photographers extensively, some of 
the members of the Eoyal Family are themselves practical 
photographers. The Prince of Wales has a very fair 
knowledge of the art, the Duke of Edinburgh when at the 
Cape took a series of photographs, and now it is stated that 
the Princess Beatrice has lately taken up photography, 
which, thanks to dry plates, can be practised without any 
risk of soiling the royal fingers. It is to be hoped that the 
many *' photographers to the Eoyal Family" will not 
suffer in consequence of this home competition. 

-*- 

All the male scions of the reigning House of Germany 
have thoroughly learnt some trade or handicraft. The 
Emperor's grandson is a very skilful photographer. 

Mr. Ruskin is always refreshing, even when one most 
disagrees with him. Every one should read his last Fors 
Clavigera, issued a few days ago, which he entitles Fors 
Infantiro. We will not anticipate the reader's pleasure by 
quotation : but one point, which touches the interests of 
photography, we cannot pass by. Mr. Buskin is very 
reasonably dissatisfied with the maps of the present day. 
They are confused, over-studded with names, and badly 
coloured. They caricature mountains and misrepresent 
rivers. They ignore the great facts of physical geography 
and history, and — capital crime in Mr. Ruskin's eyes ! — 
they glorify railways and manufacturing towns. He 
challenges, therefore, the Geological Society to produce 
true models to scale of the known countries of the world. 
These models must be photographed in a good side light, 
and the photographs so secured be afterwards made the 
basis of beautiful engravings, &c., &c. The idea is 
excellent, though we doubt, by the way, the attractiveness 
of maps ** absolutely without names or inscriptions of any 
kind." Such maps would be the dry bones of geography 
with a vengeance ! But we are further compelled to ask 
ourselves whether the photographic process would be 
likely to prove a success in practice. Such models to 
scale as Mr. Buskin speaks of are familiar to us in the 
cases of siich small countries as Palestine. But in a larger 
coimtry — unless it be very much subdivided, which is 
a serious disadvantage — models to scale being greatly 
diminished in size, are apt to become confused ; and the 
photographic copies are liable to be still more so. In 
geography, as in other branches of education, it is some- 
times necessary to adopt a compromise. The world is 
round, roughly speaking. But the ordinary maps fail to 



convey this impression, and so cut us off from a proper 
idea of the relative position, say, of Honolidu and Madagas- 
car. Even Mercator's Projection has been found useful| 
which is still more at variance with the true state of things. 
We think Mr. Buskin's photographic scheme oould only 
be carried out in the rough, so as to give a general idea of 
the physical character of a country. 

Otheu people besides Mr. Buskin have contemned our 
existing maps. Mr. Oscar Wilde has done so. His ideas 
on the subject, as unfolded in some idle minutes of pause 
during a thought-reading siance held some months ago at 
the Pall Mall office, were chiefly to the effect that maps 
were unlovely. His suggestion was that they should glow 
with colour and gold, that porpoises and ships should show 
up on their natural element, in fine, that a good old middle- 
age map should be reproduced. 

*' So geogfraphers in Afrio maps. 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o*er unhabitable downs, 
Place elephants for want of towns." 

Mr. Buskin's ideas go at least on all-fours— fors clavigera, 
of course, we mean — : whereas Mr. Wilde's ideas are rather 
where the hair-dresser said the cholera was — ** in the /lair," 
In Mr. Wilde's case this would mean in a wilderness. 

It seems to us that the true way in which photography can 
give an impetus to geographical study is by furnishing 
good pictures of some of the striking features and 
characteristic places of the earth. A school-room should 
be decorated with as many as possible of such photographs. 
The Falls of Niagara, the Temples of Poostum, Etna in 
eruption, the banks of the Amazon, the Harbour of Sydney, 
a street scene from Yokohama, the Golden Gate of 
San Francisco — these would stimulate a boy's curiosity to 
further inquiry and study ; whereas we fear Mr. Buskin's 
indented, nameless surfaces would rather act as a deterrent 
to the young idea. 

To the young mind knowledge, especially scientific know- 
ledge, should present itself, like Dr. Bumbolt's famous 
pill, in the character of a ** silent perambulator." The 
Kinder-garten system fails, to our mind, because it empha- 
sises too strongly the lighter side of study. But certainly 
there is no objection to sweetening a little the medical doso 
of learning. We call attention in another column to 
ways in which the ** suaviter in modo" may be applied 
through ^' Photography for the Nursery," to instill into 
the child a taste, which may grow in the youth, into 
more serious photographic, and perhaps even chemical, 
proclivities. 

-*- 

Apropos of the series of articles upon lantern matters, 
which are appearing in our columns, the following 
incident, which actually happened, may not be unin- 
teresting. It illustrates the want of common sense 
too often displayed in dealing with simple appa- 
ratus. The shop of a well-known London optician 
was, one morning, full of customers, and he and his assis- 
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tants were busy attending to their demands. Suddenly 
there came a new arrival. An individual alighted from a 
cab, rushed into the shop, and with irate manner banged a 
parafl^ oil lantern, which he had brought with him, 
forcibly upon the counter. Thus he spoke : — ** There, sir, 
there's your precious magic lantern which I bought here 
last Monday, and which you told me, sir, was in perfect 
order, and would give a splendid light." The optician 
essayed to speak, but the irate one gave him no time. 
^* Hear me out, sir. I invited several friends to see my pic- 
tures ; I lit your lantern, and for about half a minute we 
saw a trace of something on the sheet, and then the beastly 
thing went out, sir, and stifled us all with its infernal smoke, 
and the more we tried to light it the more it smoked. 
Now, sir, what do you mean by selling such a thing and 
pretending it would work ? What do you mean, sir ? " 
The optician carefully examined the lantern before he ven- 
tured upon a reply; at last he said, ** Well, sir, I must con- 
fess that I see nothing wrong with it ; pray, may I ask, 
what description of oil did you employ?" ** Oil, sir?" 
answered the purchaser. ** I used no oil at ally sir ! " There 
was laughter in that shop. 

-*- 

Last week we asked Mr. Turnerelli to forward his photo- 
graph ; our readers may remember the paragraph in which 
we alluded to this eminent man. We have since received 
Mr. Turnerelli's photograph from Mr. Turnerelli himself, 
accompanied by the press opinions (selected, of course) upon 
** The Autobiography of Tracy Turnerelli." Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli should be proud and happy; and if in the 
possession of the photograph of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, we 
are not proud and happy, it is our own fault, or shall we 
say, misfortune ? 

-* - 

The Illmtrated London Newsj of last week, presents its 
readers with woodcuts, made from photographs, of the 
movers and seconders of the Address to the Queen in reply 
to Her Majesty's Speech from the Throne. We are not 
going into what they said — our readers have, doubtless, 
heard all they had to say from the thousand and one daily and 
weekly papers — ^but from a photographer's point of view, 
the portraits are not without interest. Curiously enough, 
the four portraits possess a common feature — ^the faces all 
wear beards, whiskers, and moustaches. Lord Belper, the 
mover in the House of Lords, wears his hair parted on the 
left, while Lord Lawrence, the seconder, from the right 
centre ; Mr. E. Stafford Howard, the mover in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. W. Summers, the seconder, agree in 
wearing their hair parted on the left. Lord Lawrence and 
Mr. W. Summers, the two seconders, have been taken full 
face, staring at the camera ; while Lord Belper and Mr. E. 
Stafford Howard, have been taken three quarters, nearly 
profile, looking to the loft of the operator. 

We have nothing to say to tailoring, or we might allude 
to the fashions of the day, which their clothing exemplifies. 
Suffice it to say that, with the exception of Mr. W. 
Summers, who wears turn-down Shakspere collars, the 
movers and seconders alike wear stand-up neck appendages, 
the points only being deflected. From the posing point of 



view, the head of Lord Belper is decidedly the best of the 
quartette, the photograph being by Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry. 

-*- 
Whenever things become rare, they become valuable. 

Early photographs of the Poet Laureate are scarce, and 

are now being eagerly sought after. Some of the best 

were executed by Eejland#r, a Dane, who came to this 

country under the patronage of Prince Consort. Among 

this artist's best works was a portrait of Lionel Tennyson, 

then a lovely little boy with long fair ringlets, standing 

beside a wall covered with ivy, which is known as the 

study, **My Ladj's Page." Lionel Tennyson was then 

about nine or ten years of age, or perhaps slightly older. 

But another portrait is extant, which the family would 

doubtless wish consigned to oblivion. It represents the 

embryo poet dad in an Inverness cape, looking very tall 

and lank, very untidy, very ill-tempered, and, alas, very 

dirty. This portrait is rare, and is much esteemed by 

connoisseurs. 

-*- 

Plymouth is dull to stagnation, in spite of its manifold 
attractions. It is, therefore, proposed, shortly, by means 
of photography, to attract the attention of the short-sighted 
British public to the local charms. This method of adver- 
tisement is familiar to railway companies and hydropathic 
establishments. The first-class carriages on the lines of 
North Wales are much beautified by charming photographs 
of lovely points in the neighbourhood, framed beneath the 
luggage rests. This system is aa agreeable as the adver- 
tisements of soap and umbrellas in the Metropolitan rail- 
way carriages are the contrary. We heartily welcome this 
more artistic form of self -recommendation ; even though, 
being self-praise, according to the proverb, it is worth 
nothing. 

-*- 

London has enjoyed its beauty show — of cats. This show 
is inferior, no doubt, in public interest to the forthcoming 
Parisian Exhibition of Beauty, but the feline specimens on 
view are decidedly of a high order of excellence. If ticket^ 
ing goes for anything, we fear no much be-photographed 
lady at the Parisian show is likely to be valued at the rate 
of some of our domestic pets. Mr. Cole's Ossidine is 
marked at £100,000, while several others are labelled as 
worth £1,000. In fact, the method of their valuation is, 
probably, similar to Mr. Montague Tigg*s principle of 
advertising the paid-up capital of the ** Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Company." ** A 
figure of 2 " were Mr. Tigg's simple directions, *' and as 
many O's as the printer can get into the same line." We 
fear that neither Mr. Cole's nor Mr. Tigg's valuations are 
likely to be **paid up," but a photograph of a few uf 
these millionaire cats, in a graceful group, would be as 
interesting as a photograph of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

-*- 

Mr. William Pietee must regret having been photo- 
graphed. He was once Postmaster of Yzendyke, in 
Holland, and when occupying that important post, without 
thinking of the future, one day had his features immortal- 
ized. This negative sitting has led to most positive 
results. Mr. Pieter found it necessary to leave Yzendyke, 
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without sending in his resignation, and as a hundred and 
twenty thousand gulden left the coffers with him, he 
became so public a character that copies of his photograph 
were put into circulation. The consequence was that a 
few days ago he was found at Athens, and since then his 
abode is well known, for he has been lodging at the public 
expense. He admits having spent a considerable sum of 
money in Greece, which, we 8up(I)ose, has been bximt up, 
leaving nothing behind. 

-*- 

Two valuable lives have this year been lost to photography, 
Abbd Moigno died on July 13th, at Paris, at the age of 80 ; 
and Dr. "Woodward, a skilful micro-photographer, died at 
Washington a few days since. Both these gentlemen 
were devoted to the scientific branches of our art. 



[^The Editor will he glad to receive communications for these 
columns, which in every case must he authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender. '^ 



EeUeris to ti^e (S^fttor, 

TO CYCLING PHOTOGEAPHEBS. 

Sir, — ^As you have so favourably noted the applicability 
of cycling for combination in photography, I shall be 
pleased if you will permit me to ask those of your readers 
who are cyclists to join a club for the interchange of views 
and ideas. I am endeavouring to form one, and have 
already received several names from different parts of the 
country. The idea is to restrict the club either to 12 or 
20 members, each member to send in monthly prints from 
two negatives, together with details of their production 
accordiog to a pre-arranged plan. These would be 
mounted in an album and sent round from member to 
member in rotation. The subjects preferably to be cycling 
ones, or scenery photographed when on a cycling tour. 
Members would then bo able to interchange ideas with 
each other should anything particular strike them in one 
or other of the different contributions. The subscription 
will be half-a-crown, to cover expense of album and 
mounting. If members desirous of joining us will write 
me to The Cyclist Office, Coventry, I shall feel obliged. 

Yours faithfully, 

October 28, 1884. Henry Sturmky, 



THE PHOTOGEAPHIC EXHIBITION, 

Sir, — The Photographic Exhibition is open daily from 
10 o'clock till dusk. The shades of evening creep on us 
so early this time of the year that I find it impossible to 
get away from my business in time to see the collection ; 
before it closes in the evenings it is on view, I am pre- 
vented from other causes ; woidd it not be better to keep 
it open till six o'clock ? I am sure there are many placed 
in the same difficulty that I am ; for the last two years I 
have not been able to visit it at aU for the reasons I have 
given. 



October 24th, 1884. 



I am, &c., 

M.E.C.8. 



PHOTOGEAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — The Exhibition of the Photographic Society now 
on view in Pall Mall is most interesting, and, to amateurs 
in particular, is very instructive. None can visit and study 
the many excellent pictures shown without increasing their 
knowledge. Such exhibitions prove, more clearly than 



anything else, the truth that photography is an art in the 
broadest meaning of the word. Is it, however, quite in 
character with such an Exhibition that dealers in photo- 
graphic apparatus should be allowed to show their wares 
and advertise themselves by scattering priced catalogues 
about ? Fancy such a thing being permitted in the Eoyal 
Academy ! And yet, what the Eoyal Academy is to artist 
painters, so the Photographic Society should be, or rather I 
should say is, to artist photographers. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Andrew Thomsox. 
Junior Carlton Club, 
PaU MaU, 
October 29, 1884. 

[Before receiving this letter we had already written about 
the same subject in " Our Views." — Ed. A,P.\ 

EXHIBITION AWAEDS. 

Dear Sir, -The Photographic Society of Great Britain 
challenges public opinion when its galleries are open for 
public inspection, and except there is some severe criticism 
it will never thrive. As one very interested in its success 
and most anxious for its welfare and vitality j I venture to 
use the lancet with no hesitating or unsjmring hand. 

In the first place it is not fair that the judges should 
be allowed to go scot free if we amateurs consider we have 
just cause for grievance and complaint. These are not days 
when arbitrators may adjudicate for the public and evade 
the responsibility of censure. This they are bound to 
expect, and this they must face. It is all very well for them 
to say ** just what we expected, a howl from the lips of the 
disappointed exhibitors ; the usual trick of throwing mud at 
the judges for not giving everyhody a medal." This I pass 
over, what we have to deal with is not a threadbare and 
exculpating statement, but a naked fact. "Were the awards 
made worthy of the Society, or were they not ? Into this 
narrow compass must the issue be enclosed and let no 
flimsy platitudes tempt us out of it. I presume that what 
may be termed pure landscape photography ought, a priori 
to be deemed a legitimate field for amateur and professional 
enterprise, that skill, in this special province, ought to be 
recognised as a sine qud non in the estimation of a society 
professing to have at heart the interests of Art in its widest 
and truest sense. If this be granted (and it is beyond all 
question) why comes it to pass that this kind of work is utterly 
overlooked, and not considered worthy of the least award? 
Are these the lines to work upon, so as most successfully to 
answer the hackneyed taunt that photography is a 
pastime and not an art ? Is this the attitude for a society 
to assume which plumes itself on its title to hold its own 
against the pleasantries of sister societies, who have face- 
tiously endorsed its members as disciples of the ** black art? " 

Or, was it that the judges were really puzzled in 
the presence of so much high merit of this special cha- 
racter, and lost their heads in the wealth of choice sub- 
mitted to their inspection ? Or, was it that they considered 
the mechanical enterprise of photo engraving a far more 
deserving field for the scope of amateur effort than the 
common-place delineation of light and shade, distance 
and middle-distance, aerial effect, vigour of treatment in 
foreground, and its artistic combinations ? 

"We venture, with becoming humility, and in deference to so 
much authority and taste on the part of the judges, to dissent 
in toto from the decisions they have made, and say further, 
that they have not taken the best steps towards wiping 
away the reproach of our adversaries, that photography 
never can be ranked in the category of an art. I dare say 
that I may in these remarks lay myself open to the stric- 
tures of those good men whose corns I have so deliberately 
trampled upon. Be it so. What I have said has not been 
said, I assure you, Sir, from any motive either of pique 
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or'disappointment ; as far as I am personally concerned 
there Has been no cause for it. I wish there had been, as a 
little opposition is always a most bracing tonic, and does us 
all no end of good. I have ventured upon a few passing criti- 
cisms purely in the interests of a pursuit which has always 
afforded me the highest pleasure, and whose curious 
fascinations I confess my utter inability either to explain 
or resist. — I have the honour to be, yours, Ac, 

H. Victor Macdona, M.A. 
The Vicarage, Cheadle, Hulme, Stockport, 
Oct. 28th, 1884. 



By L. T. Meade. 
Author of *' Scamp and /," ** Wat&r Oipsies,^^ Sfc, 



PHOTOGRAPH IST. — '*THE DOROTHYS." 

" Aim may I show you the Dorothys ? " 

The speaker was a bright little girl of about six years of 
age. She had blue, laughing eyes, a dimpled mouth, a 
little head of bright curls. 

When she made this request with her smiling lips, I 
nodded an eager permission. I was puzzled to know who 
or what the Dorothys could be. In a moment she returned 
with a small photographic album in her hand. This albimi 
was made something in the shape of a pocket-book ; it 
opened wide, and displayed at once seven smiling pictures. 
A glance showed me that they were of the same child ; a 
second glance, that they were very excellent representations, 
in different stages of growth, of the pretty child who rested 
against my knee. 

*' Why, Dorothy," I said, ** I did not know you were 
such a conceited little girl ; you seem to have been photo- 
graphed about every month since you were born." 

** Not every month, but once a year ; and father says he 
will have a fresh Dorothy done once a year imtil I am 
grown up — doesn't he, mother ? " she added, addressing a 
pleasant-looking young woman who now entered the 
room. 

** I did not know you were rich enough for this sort of 
thing, Mrs. Wilkins," I said, turning to the mother. 

*' Nor are we, sir ; but it has been a notion of her father's 
from the first, and I haven't a word to say against it now ; 
for that first photograph of our little Dorothy saved her 
for UB ; if we had not that picture done of the dear little 
tot, we should not have her with tis now." 

**They all seem to tell stories," I said, ** I never saw 
more speaking little pictures." 

** So they do, sir — so they do— some about the child, 
some about ourselves, some about those belonging to us. 
My husband has got a little superstitious now, and says 
that, as sure as Dorothy is photographed, something is certain 
to happen ; but the story of the first photograph is all about 
Dorothy herself." 

** Will you tell me about that first photograph ? " 

*^ Yes, surely, sir. Dorothy ! run out, my little one, and 
put the photographs away." 

**No, no; let me keep them by me; I like to look at 
ihem." 

** You would not suppose, sir," said Mrs. Wilkins, as she 
sat down, and fixed her gentle, rather sad eyes on my face, 
*' you would not suppose, to look at me now, to look 
round at our comfortable little home, and to see all those 



expensive pictures of Dorothy, that I was once very poor. I 
was once in such desperate need of money," continued this 
gentle-mannered woman, *^that I nearly sold our only 
child for a five-pound note." 

**I shoidd never have dreamt of such a thing. Is it 
possible you were ever in such dreadful straits ? You excite 
me, and interest me very much." 

" We are well off now, sir. My husband is a clerk in a 
solicitor's office ; he has a salary of over two hundred a year, 
and we mean to bring up our little Dorothy as a lady. 
Those dark days are past, thank God ! " 

*' Will you tell me about them ? " I asked ; " they have 
something to say to this first photograph, have they 
not ? " 

*^Yes, sir, they have ever}i;hing to say to that first 
photograph. This is the story." 

I drew the little picture close to me. It was a cabinet 
portrait of a baby of six months old — a beautiful, fair baby, 
with laughing eyes, exquisite limbs, and little rings of soft 
hair. 

** We lived in a small four-roomed house," began Mrs. 
Wilkins, '*a little four-roomed house in a very retired 
suburb of Islington. There baby was bom. She was our 
first and only child, and I need not tell you that she was a 
simbeam. We were far too poor to keep any servant, and 
I was obliged to tend her myself. But die was so healthy, 
so bright and good, that no one — ^far less her mother — 
could have considered her a trouble. One day, when she 
was a little over six months old, Eobert came to her little 
cot. 

" * Is baby asleep, wife ? ' he asked. 

" * Oh, yes,' I answered, * don't you notice how peeicefully 
she is breathing ? ' 

** *It is lucky to let them feel the touch of gold when 
they are asleep,' he muttered, and he bent down and pressed 
a sovereign into the little dimpled hands. 

« < Why, Robert,' I exclaimed, * however can you give aU 
that money to baby, when you know we are so poor ; that 
sovereign is as much as you earn in a week.' 

'* * I was lucky with a little bit of speculation,' answered 
my husband, with a sudden flush on his brow, * and it has 
come over me, Annie, that I can't rest easy imtil we have 
the little one j)hotographed.' 

** * Poor Ned Carter lost his baby last week, and I shall ' 
never forget the look on his face when he said, ' My wife 
would not take on so if we had the smallest little bit of a 
picture, but we never thought to have the little baby 
photographed. I made up my mind there and then, 
Annie, that our little Dorothy should have her picture 

done with the very first money I could lay my hand on 

here it is at last. You take her to-morrow to the very best 
photographer in London.' 

" ' But I can have her photographed for much less than 
a pound,' I said. 

** * Never mind — ^I'll have none but the best,' answered 
my husband, * see about it early to-morrow, Annie.' 

'' ' Well, sir, the baby was very beautiful, and I'd have 
been less than a woman had I not longed to have a picture 
of her to hang on our walls, sO I dressed her up and 
carried her the next morning to the best shop I could hear 
about. I was quite successful in my choice — the little 
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smiling dear was admired — made much of — and when 
presently her little picture came home her father and I 
had to admit that full justice had been done to her. I 
bought a pretty frame for our baby's photograph, and 
hung it over the mantel piece in our little sitting room. I 
was never tired of looking at it and admiring it. I have 
said, sir, that we were poor, and my husband could only 
allow me a very small sum each week for our housekeep- 
ing. We were not only poor, but I was young and inex- 
perienced. Before I knew where I was I had got into 
debt. Eobert had a horror of debt ; he did not owe a 
farthing himself, and I was afraid to tell him that I had 
an accoimt with the butcher and baker. Those accounts 
swelled and swelled until at last, sir, about the time our 
baby's photograph came homo, I owed what seemed a 
frightful sum to me — ^I owed five pounds. I pondered and 
pondered, and wondered how I should ever pay away that 
terrible debt. It is not too much to say, sir, that it hung 
about me like a millstone. I dreaded beyond words the 
tradespeople telling my husband. That debt of five pounds 
was beginning to make my life a perfect misery. I grew 
quite pale and thin, and Robert used to fancy that I was 
wearing myself out with baby. We had a tiny garden in 
front of our little house, and there, on sununer evenings, 
Robert used to work, and I used to sit out with baby on 
my knee. Much as I love my baby, I think, if possible, 
her father cared for her even more. He was a man of 
veiy few words, but he had a way of looking down at 
the little tiny mite as if he was worshipping her. One 
evening — it was towards the end of Jime, and baby was 
nearly seven months old — ^Robert was holding the little 
thing in his arms, and she was crowing and laughing, and 
I was sitting by, feeling so happy but for the memory of 
that horrid debt, when a low 'ponj carriage, di'awn by a 
very dainty little pair of cream coloured horses, came 
along. We seldom saw anything so neat and pretty in 
our parts. My husband and I both looked up to admire. 
The carriage had only one occui^ant, a lady in deej) 
mourning, with a white and very unhappy face. Poor soid ! 
Her face made me shiver even while I looked at her. As 
the carriage passed our little cottage she happened to 
glance roimd. I never saw sadder dark eyes than those 
she fixed, not on me, but on our little baby. The next 
instant a g^eat rush of colour came into her face, and she 
pulled the check-string hastily. Before we could wonder 
even at her meaning she was in the garden, had snatched 
baby out of my husband's arms, and was covering her with 
kisses. 

*^ * Oh ! forgive me — forgive me,' she gasped, the tears 
raining down her cheeks ; *but I had one baby — oh! my 
God ! only one, and she is dead — the grave has her — and 
I am alone — alone! Your baby is like mine come 
to life again. Oh! my sweet, my love, it is like 
a breath of life from heaven to feel your little soft 
cheek against mine. Happy mother, will you forgive me 
for kissing your little baby ? ' Of course I could not but 
pity the poor desolate thing. I felt my own eyes brimming 
over with sympathy. Robert, however, seemed rather 
annoyed ; he walked away to the wall of our little garden, 
and leaned over it, humming a tune. I felt vexed with 
Robert, for who coidd help pitying that poor desolate and 
beautiful creature? But whatever might have been amiss on 



my husband's part, was more than compensated for by baby 
herself. As a rule she was a shy little creature — as a rule 
she rejected any one's advances ; but she went to this lady 
as if she was her own, she cooed against her cheek, and 
capered for joy in her arms. When at last our unknown 
visitor drove away, baby cried after her. 

" * Oh, Robert ! was it not pitiful? ' I asked. 

" * I don't know,' answered my husband ; * it seemed to 
me, the lady, whatever her trouble, took a great liberty — 
what right had she to rush into our little place like that, 
and snatch the baby out of my arms ? I don't think I like 
her much.' I thought my good husband quite hard- 
hearted ; I said to myseK, that no mother could have mis- 
interpreted that poor lady's sorrow. The next day, just 
after I had put the place tidy after jny early dinner, I 
heard the tinkling of little bells, and the quick drawing up 
of a carriage outside our door. I looked out ; there stood 
the cream coloured ponies, and the beautifid lady in black 
was coming up our small garden path ; Robert was out, and 
I asked her in; she looked more beautiful and more 
pathetic than ever to-day. She told me all about her own 
baby — all about its short life and sad death. I wept many 
tears as I listened ; then she began to fuss over little 
Dorothy ; never, never, did I see anyone make such a fuss 
over a little baby as she did over ours that day. She had 
brought her a whole heap of baby toys, and she flung a coral, 
with silver bells, over the pretty pet's neck. I showed my 
husband the toys and the coral that evening : he said the 
coral was handsome, but he would rather our little one had 
no more toys from a stranger. Well, sir — the lady never 
did bring any more toys, but she came herself every day. 
I began to look for her visits, and so did Dorothy. From 
the first Dorothy took to her in a way enough to make me 
jealous. Well, sir— well, the end — the meaning of it all 
came fast enough. One sidtry July afternoon, I was sitting 
with baby asleep on my knee, and thinking with almost 

despair of that debt which I saw no earthly hope of clear- 
ing, when I heard the ponies draw up as usual at the door. 
Mrs. Anstruther's quick step came up the path, and the next 
moment she had entered our little sitting room. Baby lay 
asleep on my lap, and I raised my finger to enjoin silence ; 
at the same instant I raised my eyes to my visitor's face. 
There was a great change in her face. It was always sad, 
to-day it looked full of anguish. Her eyes were swollen 
with tears, and when she laid her poor hand on baby's little 
dimpled arm, it trembled. 

" *I want you to lend me your little one,' she said. *I 
want to borrow baby for four hours — she alone can save 
me from lifelong misery: I will be so good to her. 
Name any sum in money you like for the loan of baby for 
four hours.' " 

{To he continued,) 



Holt) ijFar 3ars=^I{tte$ (dOI Unt 

By Valexttine Blanchakd. 

How far can I carry the development without fear of 
spoiling my negative ? is a question that is constantly being 
asked by the beginner in dry plate work. Now, an exam- 
ination of hundreds of negatives, and these the production 
of amateurs varying widely in their capacity, compels me 
to say, at the outset, that the prevailing fault of the tyro, 
in this branch of photography, is imder development. 
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The object of the present paper, therefore, will be to 
remove uncertainty and make clear the path. 

At the commencement I must impress on the beginner to 
be particular about the light he employs for development, 
for whether he uses artifiaal light in a lantern, or daylight, 
it is imperative that it be of the right kind. In all cases of 
prolonged development, this is of the most vital impor- 
tance. Fortunately, however, the amateur has a very 
good test to help him. If the edges of the plate which 
rest on the rebat of the dark slide and which, therefore, 
are not affected by over exposure^for light does not travel 
round comers — remain to tne end of a long development, 
perfectly clear glass, the light of the dark room is of a 
sutficientiy nonactinic colour, and is, therefore, perfectly 

safe. 

If my readers will now, in imagination, follow me 
through two or three experiments, we cannot fail to arrive 
at some conclusion which will in the future be most profit- 
able. Before, however, we proceed to develop a negative, 
we will examine the formulae furnished with the plates of 
two makers ; and to make this of the greatest use we will 
select those that vary most from each other. 

If we begin with Wratten and Wainwright's formula, 
we find the pyro is three grains for two ounces of water, 
and into this is dropped the ammonia-bromide solution. 
Now probably you know that the pyro is the true developer, 
and in most of the formulae one and a half grains per oimce 
is the quantity given, so the opinion is pretty general on 
this point ; but m the addition of the ammonia solution the 
opimons vary very considerably, but more particularly as to 
the amount of bromide or restrainer to be added. Now in 
Wratten' 8 formula we find ammonia one oimce and bro- 
mide sixty grains. In this, therefore,the bromide or restrainer 
is Ye of the ammonia or accelerator, for 60 grains or one 
drachm is the eighth part of an ounce. If we turn now to 
Swan's formula we shall find that one ounce of ammonia 
and one oimce of bromide are given. Now it will be seen at 
once that if the bromide is the restrainer, then it must take 
a much longer time to develop a plate with the latter 
developer than with the former ; and any one accustomed 
to work by the fiirst method woiild be altogether puzzled by 
the apparent inaction on the application of Swan's 
developer, and yet, if he went on patiently, he would in the 
end, if the exposure were rightly timed, secure a perfect 
negative. We wiU now proceed to make our negative and 
develop it. As this is purely experimental we will try on 
an open subject, say a view from a window of well lit 
houses some little distance away; we will use the No. three stop 
of a rapid rectilinear lens and give two seconds ; this may 
appear long, but of course the time of year makes the 
greatest possible difference to the exposure. As it is not 
desirable to have the fumes of strong ammonia imder our 
nose, we wiU prepare our developer as follows : — 

No. 1. — ^Pyro Solution. 
Pyro . . . . • . • • 1 drachm 

Water 20 oz. 

No. 2. — Ammonia-bromide solution. 
Ammonia.. .. .. .. 2 drachms 

Bromide of amimonium . . • . 1 scruple. 

Water 20 oz. 

In this it will be seen that the bromide or restrainer is Yetli 
of the ammonia or accelerator. For a half plate we will 
take an oimce each of these solutions and mix them. Now, 
if we have rightly timed our negative, we shall find that 
in a few seconds after pouring on our developer the image 
will appear, and, gathering strength as we go on, the ne^- 
tive wifl have acquired sufficient alusity in about two min- 
utes. But had we over-exposed the picture we should have 
found, after pouring on the developer, that the image at 
once flashed out, and on a continuation of the development 
it would have been veiled over as with fog, and on holding 



the negative up to the light the image would have appeared 
thin and wanting in contrast. 

Now, before we go any further, I may say that if under- 
development is one of the chief faults of the amateur, there 
is anotner equally grave — that of over-exposure. We wiU, 
therefore, in order to know how best to deal with this 
defect, make another experiment on the same subject, and 
with the same stop in the lens we will expose another 
plate, but this time giving eight seconds, or four times the 
exposure of the first. Now, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that if two seconds were the right time, eight seconds will 
have hopelessly spoiled our second result, imless we can 
save it by some serious mollification of the development. 
In order to accomplish this, let us have ready some bromide 
of ammonium, separate from the ammonia bromide solution 
given above. Let us mix, therefore, one drachm of bromide 
of ammdnium in ten oimces of water, and label it No. 3. — 
Bromide solution. Now we are ready for development. 
After well wetting the plate and pouring off the water, 
have ready two oz. of No. 1, or Pjrro solution, but do not add 
any of No. 2, and, instead, add 1 di*. of No. 3, or Bromide 
solution, just mentioned. Pour this on the plate, and after 
a few seconds pour back into the measure, and add about 
a dr. of No. 2 solution. It will be quite a minute before 
the image appears, and then only the high lights will be 
visible. Add now another dr. of No. 2 and go on as before. 
In all probability it will be five or six minutes before the 
image is sufficiently out. Hold the negative up to the 
light, and, if not dense enough, add another dr. of No. 2 
and go on again. When dense enough fix in the hypo 
solution, and after washing bring the negative out into tlio 
light for a more critical examination. If we compare the 
two negatives we shall find that, in spite of the wide 
difference in the exposure, there is scarcely any difference 
between them. 

The observant amateur will see from the above experi- 
ments the importance of the bromide, or restrainer, and 
wiU always have some ready to hand for use when there is 
reason to fear over-exposure. At any time when the imago 
flashes out immediately after the application of the devel- 
oper, pour out some of the restrainer into the developing 
cup, and on to this pour off from the plate part of the 
developer and throw the rest away. Pour this back on to 
the plate and finish the development. By this ;plan the 
negative will in all probability be saved. 

In order to make this article of the greatest practical 
value I made these two exposures as described above, but 
they were made on the same plate, a shifting slide being 
employed, and a diamond cut having been made on the 

Elate, it was, after exposure, broken in half, and the two 
alves developed separately as described above; and though 
one was exposed two seconds and the other eight, and in 
development one had two minutes and the other ten, yet 
on putting the two halves together they appear to have had 
exactly the ssune exposure. The pioral is obvious t always 
have the bromide solution ready to hand, and for over- 
exposure use it freely. Add the ammonia sparingly, and 
do not hurry the development. Be patient and success 
will reward you. 



THE ECLIPSE OF OCTOBEE 4. 

Twelve photographs of the moon were taken at Shaftes- 
bury^ during the ecHpse of October 4th by the Eev. T. 
Perkins, member of the Liverpool Astronomical Society, 
the instrument used being a fine silver on glass Newtonian 
reflector of 8J inches aperture, by Calver, equatorially 
mounted. The focal length of the mirror is a few inches 
less than seven feet, and the image of the moon formed at 
the principal focus is about Ys of an inch in diameter. 
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The eye piece was removed, a block of wood three inches 
square and one inch thick, through which a circular hole 
had been bored, was fitted to a short piece of brass tubing, 
which fitted like an adapter of an eye piece to the sliding 
focussing tube of the telescope. Two screws in this formed 
a rest for the focussing glass or sensitive plate, which were 
secured by a piece of elastic braid tied to these screws, 
and passing over a nail at the opposite edge of the block. 
The telescope was turned to the moon, the focussing glass 
being in place and the image sharply focussed ; the tele- 
scope was then set, by means of the right ascension 
tangent screw, a little in advance of the moon, so that the 
following limb just touched the edge of the field, the shutter 
of the Observatory (a Berthon) was then closed, a cardboard 
cap placed on the mouth of the telescope, the focussing 
glass removed, the sensitive plate put in its place (this 
being done under cover of a dark cloth), the shutter was 
then opened and the cap removed for the time of ex- 
posure ; the shutter was then again closed, the sensitive 
plate put in the developing bath and afterwards fixed as 
usual. It was found that if the various operations 
between focussing and exposure were rapidly performed 
the moon had, during the time so occupied, travelled to 
the centre of the field. 

As it was uncertain in what manner the penumbra might 
affect the actinic power of the moon, it was thought desir- 
able to develop each plate before the exposure of the next, 
hence, to save time, the Observatory was used as a dark 
room. The first plate was exposed at 8 p.m., when the 
moon had been immersed in the penumbra for 45 minutes, 
and although the penumbra was not visible to the naked 
eye, the photograph shows a decided shading at the eastern 
limb. This plate was exposed a quarter of a second, and 
the time of exposure of the following five plates was 
gradually increased up to three seconds just before the 
total phase began. During totality, the light of the 
moon was far too faint to affect the sensitive film, and, 
therefore, no plates were exposed, but six others were 
exposed as the shadow was gradually passing off the moon, 
the exposures being reduced from three seconds to a quar- 
ter of a second. 

Wratten and Wain Wright's " Drop Shutter " plates were 
used, the size chosen being quarter plates cut in half; 
they were developed with the ordinary ferrous oxalate 
developer, made by mixing four parts of a saturated solu- 
tion 01 oxalate of potash, to each ounce of which one 
g^ain of bromide of potassium had been added, with one 
part of a saturated solution of protosulphate of iron. 

These photographs are being reproduced in Woodbury 
type, by Messrs. iSrown, Barnes & Bell, 31, Bold Street, 
Liverpool. 

Photographs of the moon at other times have been taken 
with the same instrument, in the same manner, and it has 
been found that the time of exposure varies greatly with 
the moon's age, far less being required at the full than at 
the first and third quarters ; this is not due, as might at 
first sight be supposed, to the fact that the illuminated area 
of the moon seen from the earth is greater, but to the fact 
that the light is reflected perpendicmarly foom the centre 
of the moon's disc at the f uU, but obliquely at other times. 
In April, for instance, when the moon was six days old, 
good negatives were obtained with exposures of about a 
second with the full aperture, but it was found necessary 
to stop the telescope down to five inches and give the 
shortest exposure possible by hand when the moon was 
full. 



Panel Photoobaphs. — The full length photographs, moiinted on 
thick cards with bevelled gold edges, and known here as panel por- 
traits, are called in Gerjnany, Austria and Hungary, the Makart 
portrait, after the great V'iennese painter just dead. 



0uvmn ^Woq^^pM* 

"Can you tell me anything to do this afternoon?" is 
often the piteous entreaty of an intelligent child, too old 
for dolls and childish amusement, yet hardly old enough 
for serious occupation in books, drawing, natural history 
collections, or even stamps. 

Why are not such children encouraged sometimes to 
make sun-pictures? The process of obtaining profiles 
or tracings of feathers, lace, insects, leaves — especially 
fern leaves — seaweeds, &c., is exceedingly simple, and 
most readily mastered by any intelligent child. 

It delights a child to take ** a photograph," as he will be 
proud to call it. He will have foimd a quiet and harm- 
less amusement, and he will have made a distinct advance 
in his mental education — an advantage far outweighing 
the convenience of his having found " something to do." 

The child will have his attention drawn to some of the 
g^eat facts of nature, he wiU gain some insight into the 
mysteries of the sunlight, he may be readily taught by 
simple operations — such as we describe below — ^what is the 
principle of the photographic art, and how the sun, by a 
similar action on the vegetable chlorophyll or phytochlor, 
developes the lustrous green that is the proper hue of 
nature. 

In this, and in such ways, even a child may as he 
amuses himself, true to his own child-nature, be taught 
by Nature, and have his tastes directed into a scientific 
and thoughtful channel. 

Indeed, this ** nursery photography" was an object of 
wonder, delight, and investigation to philosophers when 
photography was yet in the cradle. Neither Scheele, nor 
even Ritter, Wedgewood, and Humphry Pavy, had got so 
far as our young photographer in the schoolroom when 
they — until the advances made by Niepce and Fox Tal- 
bot — could only look at their sun-pictures by the light of 
a candle ! The methods of fixing the image produced by 
the action of the sunlight upon the sensitive surface, even 
in the very simplest cases, had not then been discovered. 

We proceed to describe two simple methods by which 
children may make sun-pictures for themselves. 

bichromate Pictures — ^A few pence will buy an ounce of 
potassium bichromate. Let this be placed in a small bottle 
filled with water — say an ** eau-de-cologne " bottle — and 
fitted with a cork. In a few minutes, wilii occasional shak- 
ing, a saturated solution of the salt will result. The remainder 
of the salt will settle and cake at the bottom of the bottle, 
leaving the fluid above perfectly clear. As this solution is 
used up fresh water may bo poured in, and a further 
quantity of the solution obtained as may be required. Let 
the clear solution be next poured into a saucer and a sheet 
or half a sheet of note paper be depressed on the surface 
of the fluid, so as to completely wet one side only of the 
paper, and then be placed in a closed drawer to dry. 
Several papers may be prepared at the sanie time. They 
may bo moist, though they should not be wet, when they 
are used. 

One of the prepared papers may now be laid upon a 
book, a fern leaf or something of the sort to be copied 
an'anged upon it, and kept in its place by a piece of 
window glass. This should bo then exposed to the direct 
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sunlight. In a few minutes all of the paper exposed to the 
light will turn to a dark brown colour, while that beneath 
the object will retain unchanged its original yellow coloui\ 
If the paper be now removed and immersed in a basin of 
water, the yellow colour wiU completely wash out, leaving 
that part browned by the sun unaffected. The object will 
thus be shown white on a dark brown background. The 
paper may then be dried, and after being trimmed to 
a becoming shape, may be labelled and fixed in a scrap- 
book. 

Silver Pictures, For this process three fluids are required, 
and the bottles containing them should be labelled accord- 
ingly, to prevent confusion or mistake. We require solu- 
tions of (1) silver nitrate, (2) sodium chloride, (3) sodium 
thiosulphate soda. 

(1) One drachm of silver nitrate may be bought for 6d. A 
portion of this may be dissolved in aoi'eau-de-cologne bottle 
of water. The fluid wiU probably at first be opaque, but 
that is of no consequence. 

(2) Into another bottle a teasi^oonful of table salt must be 
placed and filling up with water. This gives lis a solution 
of sodium chloride. 

(3) Into a third bottle is idaced about half an ounce of 
"hyposulphite of soda," as it is commonly called by 
druggists, and this, when shaken up with water, will give 
a saturated solution of what is more accurately called sodium 
thiosulphate. 

The jmper should first be wetted as described above, with 
the solution of silver nitrate, and nearly or quite dried in a 
drawer. It should then be wetted in the same way with 
the solution of sodium chloride and again dried in the 
drawer. This double operation produces on the surface of 
the paper a coating of silver chloride. 

The prepared i)aper may now be laid on a book, with the 
object to be copied above it, and held in its place by a glass 
plate as in the previous method, and exposed to direct 
sxinlight. The paper, except that part covered by the 
object to be copied, will be turned to a dark purple colour. 
The paper should then be carried into a dimly lighted room 
and thoroughly soaked, first in a saucerful of the sodium 
thiosulphate solution, and then in a basin with many changes 
of water. The object wiU then be peimanently coined in 
white upon a dark purple ground, and the picture is ready 
for the scrap book. 

When the paper was first taken from under the glass 
plate, the white impression was covered with silver chloride. 
This the sodiimi thiosulphate dissolves away without dis- 
turbing the i)art acted on by the sunlight. The washing 
is to remove all traces of sodium thiosulphate and other 
soluble salts. 

The sodium thiosulphate and also the other solutions may 
l>e poured back into their pixmer bottles and used again. 
The same saucer should not be used for the different solu- 
tions without being thoroughly washed with water between 
euch change, otherwise the solutions will spoil each other. 
One remark to conclude with. The silver nitrate solution, 
if strong enough, may stain the tips of the fingers, but if 
made sufficiently dilute there need be no fear on this account. 
The fingers might be dipped in water after each manipula- 
tion with the suver solution. And should a slight discolora- 
tion show itself, it wiU be a wholesome reminder that enough 
care and neatness has not been used. 

These photographic recreations teach a lesson of neatness 
and cleanliness, as well as something of chemical science 
and the photographic art. 



By one of its Votabies. 

{Condensed from the St. Stephen^ s Review,) 

The present is undoubtedly an age of fashion. Our 
nineteenth century life is characterized by an ever- 
increasing pui'suit of novelty, which affects us in all our 
surroundings, in our dwellings, in our dress, in our food 
even, and last, though certainly not least, in our amuse- 
ments. What a slippery eminence the height of fashion 
really is! A mere chance will often render its summit 
comparatively easy of attainment ; but the retention of the 
foothold is equally dependent upon accident, and how rapid 
is the descent to the base, when once the downward 
journey has commenced ! A leading ** light " of society 
affects some particular colour, say; then all who come 
within the radius of that light at once shine forth in 
imitation of the luminary, thereby •' setting the fashion," 
which lasts until it is copied by tiie ** dips^' of the social 
scale, when it is voted bad form, is vetoed in ** genteel " 
circles, and soon relegated to the limbo of disuse. 

Some fashions, indeed, develop into manias, as witness 
the late eesthetic craze, the exponents of which professed to 
study ** the beautiful in nature," and evidently looked for 
it in their own persons, for mutual admiration was un- 
doubtedly the ** outward and visible sign" of their creed. 
But the general public eventually got **too, too" tired of 
this Wilde idea, and no sooner did it lack the vitality bom 
of, and fed by, outside curiosity, than it incontinently 
expired. 

Since, then, and but latterly, a new and hondfide study of 
the beautiful in nature has been fostered by the introduc- 
tion of landscape photography as an amusement for 
amateurs, and the practice of the art is rapidly and 
deservedly acquiring foremost rank amongst fashionable 
pursuits. In past times photography was almost an 
impossibility as a pastime for culturea people, by reason of 
the destructive nature of the chemicals employed in the 
preparation of the " plates ;" and, as regards landscape 
work, in consequence of the impedimenta involved in its 
prosecution. An amateur desirous of " taking " a favourite 
scene would, under the old conditions, have certainly 
required the assistance of a pack-horse, had he been at all 
anibitious as to the proportions of his picture ; and even 
then, having encountered aU the initial difficulties of trans- 
porting his apparatus, he would probably only have been 
successful in losing his time and temper. Nous avons changi 
tout cela, though, since the **dry" process has been intro- 
duced. The plates can now be purchased ready prepared, 
and the apparatus has been reduced to such simple pro- 
portions that the amateur can start, on picture- taking 
intent, his whole equipment being scarcely less jwrtable 
than an ordinary hand-bag. 

The knowledge of this great improvement soon got 
abroad, and the merits of photogi'aphy as an artistic enjoy- 
ment were speedily recognized oy those who, wnile 
possessing an innate love of art, were yet unable to gratify 
it by the skilful use of the brush or pencil. So the ** black 
art — as it was once superstitiously called — has become 
the fashion. And small wonder ; for what can be more 
pleasurable than to take your camera into the country, 
where — 

...,** So lovely all around. 
The works of Ood, arrayed in vernal smile," 
are at hand, knowing that you are in possession of the 
means of reducing them at \nll ? 

Even if photography possessed no other claim to public 
favour, the mere fact of its educating influence in 
familiarizing Englishmen with the ** neglected beauties" 
of home scenery should be quite sufficient warrant to secure 
for it a cordial reception. I say this advisedly ; for it is an 
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incontrovertible fact that many of our countrymen are woe- 
fully ignorant of the morceaux of natural beauty to be found 
within these ** sea-girt shores ;" nor is this surprising when 
we consider how many Englishmen of means, as soon as 
the turmoil of the London season is over, and it becomes 
advisable for them to recuperate their jaded faculties, seek 
this recreation — ^with slavish adherence to the sujiposed 
** correct thing " — on the other side of the Channel. 

In my opinion, however, photography as a pastime 
appeals to *' all sorts and conditions of men " — and women 
too, for that matter. Indeed, it should specially commend 
itself to ladies (to whom, of course, I must first give con- 
sideration), for a knowledge of the art cannot but be 
regarded as a particidarly graceful accomplishment, while 
its modus operandi, under the improved process, includes 
nothing which can render it unacceptable to a lady of the 
most refined tastes. And I dare say there are hundreds of 
the gentler sex, sated with music, novel-reading, and the 
trivialities which go to make up an ennuyant existence, who 
AviU hail the advent of this cultured pastime with unmixed 
satisfaction. 

Let me now enumerate a few of the uses to which the 
camera may be applied by amateurs. With its assistance 
the townsman may preserve for future contemplation the 
glories of the landscape and the ever-changing sea; the 
microscope student his *' objects,'' and the pathologist his 
*• subjects;" the archroologist old churches and other 
buildings with historical or local associations ; the country 
gentleman his favourite haunts or the *' points" of his 
estate ; the sportsman his horses and dogs ; and the 
traveller such foatiu*es of his travel as may be specially 
interesting. These occur to me at the moment of writing, 
but it goes without saying that in many other directions 
would a knowledge of the art prove equally enjoyable. 
Then, besides the transient pleasui'e to be derived during 
the process of transferring nature, as it were, to one's 
possession, the resulting pictures alford as well permanent 
gratification, and often awaken pleasant memories, which 
would otherwise be swsunped in the dull routine of every- 
day life. 'Tis true, the reminiscences so re-called may 
equally be sad ones. What then ? How many of us 
grudge an occasional thought to sorrows of ** auld lang 
syne?" Many a lasting friendship, too, has been 
engendered or consolidated during the inspection in com- 
pany of a collection of photo-landscapes, simply by the 
comparison of past events thus rescued from oblivion. 

Perhaps some of my readers will consider me an 
enthusiast on this question of popularizing photography, 
and I do not wish to deny that I am one, for by experience 
I know how much may be done towards elevating one's 
mind by familiarity with the practice of this beautiful art. 

The only part of the process which can, by any stretch 
of the imagination, be considered tedious, is the "develop- 
ment" of the plates. For my own pari, I prefer to 
develope my pictures myself, especially as by the perfected 
process this need not be done immediately after the plates 
have been exposed to the light ; but, on the contrary, may 
be deferred almost indefinitely, without risking the idti- 
matc success of the i)hotog^aph. Still, some amateurs may 
not care to carry through their work to completion, and for 
their behoof I may state that arrangements can be made 
for the development of their plates by professional artists. 

In conclusion, I must express a wish that this really 
engrossing amusement will long remain popular ; and I 
shall be happy if what I have here written will induce 
some among my readers to devote to the study of the art 
the little time necessary to its acquirement. They will 
certainly do so with pleasure and profit to themselves. The 
winter months, now almost upon us, wiU afford a good 
opportunity for study, though this may appear odd to the 



uninitiated, who only have heard of the disadvanta^s 
arising from the uncertain light of winter. This objection 
has also been obviated, however, so that nothing now 
remains to mar successful study and practice during any 
part of the year. Once more let me advise those in search 
of a novel and abiding pastime to seek instruction in the 
art. They may rest assured that the following words of 
Archbishop Fenelon in ** Telemachus " may well be applied 
in this case— 

....** The disquietude which often preys 
On those immersed in pleasures is unknown 
To those by whom instruction is obtained." 



OLASOOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

{Qondimon of Mr. W. Lang, Jumor's, Paper,) 

Reoabdino the potash developer, where potassium carbonate 
replaces sodium carbonate, I am informed by one of our mem- 
bers who has experimented with it that frillmg can scarcely be 
prevented ; this is hardly to be wondered at seeing potassium 
carbonate is much more strongly alkaline in its character than 
the corresponding sodium salt. A mixture of the carbonates has 
been also recommended to be used. I do not know whether any 
of our members have tried it. I fail to see wherein a combina- 
tion of these two alkalies should have anything special in itself 
for it to be recommended. A hint thrown out the week before 
last by a contributor to the Photographic Neivs, regarding the 
employment of nitrites instead of sulphites in the developer is 
a suggestive one ; it is most likely some photographic worker 
will take the matter up, and we will soon be favoured with some 
experiments made in this direction. Hydrokinone, as a 
developer, will never, I think, be adopted by professionals to 
any large extent, its action being slow as compared with the 
universally used pyro. This fault, if fault it be, is one that 
does not affect the amateur in the same manner as the pro- 
fessional. Inasmuch as hydrokinone does its work without 
requiring the presence oi a restraining bromide, it is, par 
excellence, the developer. Mr. Goodwin, who developes 
largely with hydrokinone, informs me that for some time he 
was troubled with thin images ; this he overcame by giving a 
second application of fresh hydrokinone, when the details were 
out. With the exception of enlargement work, ferrous oxalate 
does not seem to be much employed, either by professionals or 
amateurs, in this country. It is, however, largely employed on 
the continent, where the conditions of light are much more 
uniform than with us. The ferrous oxalate does not allow the 
same latitude of exposure. The inky black tones of the image 
developed by ferrous oxalate are all that can be desired. A 
word or two regarding our old friend ** hypo." While developers 
increase and multiply, it remains the photographer^s universal 
fixing agent. One thing is certain, it will be difficult to find a 
substance that woidd act better than hypo, and at such a low 
rate of cost. The hyposulphite of the photographer, however, 
is not the hyposulphite of the chemist, and already in several 
treatises on photography, we find its true chemical 
name given to it — viz., sodium thiosulphate. It is, there- 
fore, not at all improbable that instead of the familiar hypo we 
shall have to accustom ourselves to the use of the term ** thio," 
that being, I take it, the natural abbreviation of thiosulphate. 
We will pass on to consider briefly two other subjects that arc 
of interest to us in the production of good negatives, that of 
intensification and reduction. I know that as far as intensifying 
is concerned, many of us would prefer to take a fresh negative 
to commencing to try to make good a negative that has not 
come up to a good printing density. This, however, is not 
always practicable. Mercurial intensification is the one most 
commonly used for gelatine plates, but the proneness to stain- 
ing of the film has been one of its great drawbacks, prolonged 
washing between the appHcation of the mercurial salt and that 
of the ammonia being required to prevent this. The washing 
after intensification must also be very thorough to ensiu-e 
permanency. In the month of July, in a short article on 
mercurial intensification, the British Journal of Photography, 
makes reference to a suggestion received from one of its 
correspondents regarding the employment of a solution of 
sodium sulphite to the bleached image instead of ammonia. 
This method of intensifying I have tried on several negatives, 
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and can testify to its excellent character. There is this difference 
between it and the usual formida advocated, that there are no 
insoluble products formed in the film, hence the washing to 
eliminate the mercuric chloride that may happen to 
remain in the film does not require to be of the usual 
thorough character. The plate for that part may be 
taken out of the mercuric cnloride solution and plunged 
directly into the sodium sulphite solution without staining 
the film. I have brought the necessary solutions to the rooms 
BO that members may judge for themselves the effect of this 
intensifier on a thin negative. I should mention that a veiy 
convenient strength for the solution is a ten per cent. one. ]ft 
may seem superfluous to state the fact, but for the benefit of 
our less experienced members, it may be as well to do so, that 
the complete removal of the hypo is necessary before commen- 
cing this or any other method of intensification, otherwise 
sulphides are formed within the film, and the^picture hopelessly 
stamed. Coming now to the counterpart of intensification, that 
of reduction. The method for reducing an over-dense negative, 
that has found most favour, is one devised by Mr. Howard 
Farmer, and published by him in the *■ * Tear Book " of the present 
year. Two solutions are required, a five per cent, solution of 
ferricyanide of potassium, a red prussiate of potash, and a five 
per cent, solution hvposulphite of soda. The negative to be 
reduced is immersea in J^e hypo, to which a few drops of the 
ferricyanide solution have been added, deduction then takes very 
evenly and gradually, and when carried to the extent desired, 
an that is necessary is to take the plate out of the solution and 
finish up with a good washing. I purpose demonstrating the 
action of this very perfect reducer before you. I trust, 
therefore, that you have, as requested in the billet announcing 
this meeting, brought forward a goodly number of dense 
negatives for me to experiment upon. I have brought some 
over-printed prints, and you will find that these can be made 
quite presentable after an immersion, more or less prolonged, in 
tnis reducing solution. 

Mr. Lang's interesting paper was illustrated by a numl>er of 
specimens of the various meUiods of photo-mechanical printing, 
tandly lent by Mr. J. Craig Annan, and others. Mr. Lang, to 
demonstrate the value of some of the now methods, reduced and 
intensified a number of negatives in a completely successfid 
manner. 

FORMXTLiE FOR REDUCING OVER-INTENSE 

NEGATIVES. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Society of Amateur 
Photographers, Mr. Newton called attention to the danger of 
the injurious action of hyposulphite soda, contained in the 
dividing paper frames, upon gelatine plates as they are at 
present put up and sold. 

He exhibited several specimens in which the deleterious 
action of the chemical was distinctly visible. The general 
effect was to fog the edge, and frequently the whole of the 
plate, and thus seriously injure it for future use. As a remedy, 
he suggested that the plates be packed in tin or metal boxes, 
or that the division frames be varnished or shellacked, which 
would in a measure counteract any injurious effect of the 
chemicals contained in the paper. 

Mr. F. C. Beach presented the following formula for re- 
ducing negatives, which had been given him : 

No. 1. 

Water 15 drachms. 

Chloride of gold 15 grains. 

No. 2. 
A Weak Solution of Cyanide of Potassium* 

Water 8 ounces. 

Cyanide of potassium 10 graii^. ^ 

The plate to be reduced is soaked in water for a minut^fiid 
is then fiowed over with No. 1 for half a minute ; it is then 
washed, and flowed viith the cyanide solution. The reduction 
takes place gradually, and if the first application is insufficient, 
the operation should be repeated. 
A formula given by Mr. Newton was as follows : 

Water 10 ounces. 

Sulphate of copper 100 grains. 

After the copper is dissolved : 

Bromide of potassium 100 grains 

are added> which converts the solution into bromide of cop- 
per. 



One ounce of the above is added to two ounces of water ; the 
plate is then soaked in this for a minute or two, washed, and 
put inte a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda for two or three 
minutes, and again washed. The manipulation may be re- 
peated should l£e reduction be insufficient. The copper solu- 
tion may be used over and over. 

Another solution was : 

Water 1 ounce. 

Perchloride of iron solution, as obtained at the drug- 
gists* \ drachm. 

The plate is laid in this for two or three minutes, washed, put 
inte a weak solution of hypo for the same length of time, 
washed, and dried. 

A formula given by Dr. Janeway consisted in dissolving 9 
grains of ferricyanide of potassium (red prussiate of potash), 
by stirring with a glass rod, in 3 ounces of a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, which is sufficient te cover a 
5x8 plate, ana should be mixed on the day it is used. 

The action of the reducer is quick, and careful watehing is 
necessary. With a camePs hair brush, which has been dipped 
in the solution, dense portions of a dry negative maybe teuched 
over and reduced. Care should be taken te wash off the plate 
after each application. — Scientific American* 



BIG PHOTOGRAPHS. 

How Mammoth PicruEEs are Made. 

** I don't know that they are the largest photographs ever 
made, but they are the largest that I have any knowledge of." 
The speaker, Mr. T. W. Smillie, the photographer of the 
National Museum, was looking at an immense photograph of 
the Treasury building which was standing in his laboratory in 
the Museum building, as he answered in Siis way a question of 
a Star reporter. The picture in question is one of a series of 
thirteen of all the public builcungs in this City, and the dis- 
tinct outlines and vast extent of the photographs gave an 
impression that was vividly real. All these photoKraphs are 
seven feet long and four feet wide, and are intended te form a 
part of the Government exhibit at Cincinnati and Aew Orleans. 
The process by which these large photeffraphs are made is one 
of great interest, and Mr. Smime was obliging enough te give 
somewhat in detail the method of their production. 

** These photegraphs," he remarked to the reporter, ''differ 
in the process of their production from the ordinary photeg^ph, 
because the latter is printed by contact with the original, the 
light passing through it in contact with the paper. There is 
no development needed, and the picture is printed at once te 
the depth we require." 

"In the case of these large photegraphs," continued Mr. 
Smillie, '* an instrument similar te a solar camera is used, 
except we apply the electric light with it. The process is a 
modification of the old-fashioned whey and silver process. Wo 
first take a strong, heavy paper, which we get in rolls 200 feet 
long and 54 inches wide, and salt it with whey conteining 
iodine and bromide of potassium, with a trace of chloride of 
ammonia. The paper is sponged over and then dried. Then 
the negative is placed in the enlarging instrument. The negative 
is eight by ten inches; very clear and sharp, being made 
especially for this purpose. The light passing through it pro- 
jecte the image upon a screen from the instrument determining 
the size of the photegraph. Then the paper is spread down on 
the teble and no wed over with solution of nitrate of silver. This 
combines with the iodines and bromides already in the paper, 
forming iodine and bromide of silver. The paper is then hung 
on the screen and exposed te the light, that is the light image 
projected upon the screen. After being exposed until the 
image just appears slightly, it is laid down on the table and 
developed, which is done by flowing a solution of pyrogallic acid 
over the surface. When the proper point of aevelopment is 
reached it is stepped by throwing a solution of salt in the 
water. Then the salt is washed off and the print is firmly 
fixed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda. When it is washed 
out the picture is done. 

** Our picture of the Washington monument, at its present 
height," continued the artist, "is one of the most effective 
we have made. The monument looks so immense in the 
picture and everything else so small. The building of the 
printing bureau is shown in the background, but it is only 
six inches high, while the monument is six feet." — The Wash^ 
ington Star. 
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Compiled hy HAHT and Co., Patr.nt AgtmU^ 186, Flut 
Street^ E.f\, from whom all infonnation concemiopr 
Patents, including Book of Instructions, may be 

obtained. 

Applications fob Patkxjs'. 

14M Octo6«r, 1884. 

13506. Gelatine Plates, Films, or Tissues for Use 
in Photooraphy, &c. A. J. BocQt, London.— (Cora, 
by G. Eastman and W. H. Walker, U.S.A.) 

17th OctoWr, 1884. 

1877'!. TaAxsrERBixo the Films of PnoTOORAPHs,'&c., 
tj Canvas or other SuRrACRs. J. M. D. Worsnop, 
London. 

21«f October, 1884. 

1.1906. Piiotoorapiiic Camera. J. V. Robinson, 
Dublin. 



Specifications Accepted 

and open to public inspection for two m<uitha from 

the dates named. 

nth October, 1884. 

4906. Dark Slide for Photooraphic Cameras. A. 
F. Howman, Oxford. 

21«< October, 1884. 

114. PRODITCINO ViONRTTED PnOTOORAPOS. H. 

Van der Weyde, L(mdon. 



Patent Sealed. 

The following Patent was Sealed on the date named. 

loth October, 18»4. 

9809. PnoTooRAPH and Picture Stand. L. A. Grotte, 
London.— (Com. by T, Munch, Vienna.) 



Patent 

on which the uademoted fee has been paid. 

4394 of 1861. Obtainino Bas Relirps, Medals, 
Casts, &c., by Photoorapiiv. £. de Pass, London. 
—(Com. by W. H. GuiUebaud, Paris.) £10. 



Jfor 5 ale or (^^r change. 



RULES. — ^Four p%nny stamps for t%eelve words or less, 
and one /or every cuiditional three words must be 
enclosed with each advertisement, together with the 
name and address of the sender, A single figure or 
group of figures, undivided by letter, space, stop or 
word, counts as one word ; compound words count as 
two words, 

"S.B.— Trade Advertisements cannot, under any eircum' 
stances, be inserted in this column. Such Advertise- 
ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 
which may be obtained on application. 

Wanted, 12 direct doud negatives on glass, good 
subjects, 12 X 10. Price, 28. each.— Major Vemey, The 
Cedars, Esher, Surrey. 

Lanoaater'a ^ Plato Instantograph in wateiproof 
satchel with instantaneous shutter, tiipod, and two 
double dark i^des with carriers. Price £4. — H. Paine, 
The Pwreonage, Gt. Sutton, Staplehurst. 

Lancaster's Opiate lens. Cost lUe. 6d. ; what offen t 
— Bentley, Highfleld, Bradford. 

^ plate mahogany bellows camera with screw, three 
double dark shdes. with three carriers for ^ ^te, 
sliding tripod stand, all in good working order. Frioo 
£4. Address— Wm. Mottershaw, 60, Brunswick Street, 
Sheffield. 

Photographio apparatus, suitable for amateur, to be 
exchanged for good magic lantern.— B., 23, Ady's 
Road, Kast Dulwich, S.E. 

Wanted, camera, 4| by 8|, bellows, body, rack ad- 
justment, three double backs, by Ross ; also portable 
tripod stand, sliding action, and case for camera.— S. 
B. Wilson, Maf^lene College, Cambridge. 

Wanted, good photo and landscape lens ; also several 
appurtenances for ^ plate camera, must bo cheap. 
Full particulars— L. K., 66, Brownswood Road, Fins- 
bury Park. 

Wanted, iplate camera, and all movements, with or 
without rectmnear len?, portable.— L. Underwood, 13, 
Hanover Terrace. Regenrs Park, London. 

Ijancaster^s ^ plate view and group lens ; rack mount, 
instantaneous shutter ; good as new. 15s. 6d.— Horton, 
66, Harriett Street, Cathay Cardifr. 

Six dozen microscope slides, well mounted, in two 
small cabinets, on shelves, three dozen each, new. 
Price 128., or offers— E. A. Gollcdge, 12, Borthwick 
Road, Straiford. Essex. 

Wanted, gooa binocular microscope, state make, 
fittings, and price. Crouch's student's. Beck's economic, 
or Swift's prefeired. Approval ; deposit. — George 
Angus, jun.| 6, Summermll Terrace, Newcastle^n 
Tyne. 



Co Corrjesponirjeitts. 



Queries, and replies thereto, are inserted free of 
charge, and readers are invited to freely use our 
columns for obtaining and giving information. We 
reo uire questions and answers atfoast two clear days 
before publication. 



RULES. 



TO BE OBSERVED WHEN ASKING QUESTIOXS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

2. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

'S. Write name and address on the back of each 
querv, unless they are to be published, ^en they 
should follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

Note.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 



QTTEBIES. 

PAINTING PHOTOaKAPHS.-Howcan 

I prevent photos painted with kartaline from fading ! 
Tne results from this process are extremely gOM, 
but aft<>r being exposed a few months to the ordinary 
light of a sitting room, the complexion colours especiiilly 
fade considerablu. This is the experience of otners, as 
well as of myself. — Barnet. 

COPYING.— I have been trying to photograph 
water colour sketches of bunches of flowers, and such 
like subjects (for Christmas cards) with dry plates and 
developing with pyro. but with very poor lesults. I 
have been told that I must do away with all white in 
the background and use blue, but that is seldom 
practicable. I use a landscape single lens, f/16 ; what 
should the exposure be in a well lighted room ?— 
P C 'W 

PBINTING NBGATIVBS.-As I am leav- 
ing EUigland, and wish to understand thoroughly the 
different branches of printing negatives, will any 
reader kindly tell me where I can pnuctically learn the 
printing and toning, not in a ooune of lectures, but as 
a kind of short time apprentice ?— Mplrourne. 

ABTIFIOIAIj IjIGHT.— 1. Is a longer or 
shorter exposure required when using the magnesium 
lamp than when taken by davlightr 2. Should the 
negative after development, but bejore fixing, have 
the same appearance as when taken by daylight ?— 

MAONKSirM. 

MINIAT0BB IiBNS.— Can any readers who 
have taken miniature outdoor views, &c., on plates, say 
2j^ X 2^, tell me of the best kind of lens for this 
purpose to obtain rapid and sharp effects ! I made my 
own camera but now I want the lens. — Kent. 

PIiATINOTYPB PBOCE8S.-I have been 
trying the platinotyi e process lately and find the 
prints (from good negatives) are rather meally in tone. 
Can any reader tell me the reason ? And also can any- 
one tell mc the effect of increasing and decreasing the 
heat of the oxalate bath ! I used mine at from 150^ to 
160°. If I increase the heat shall I get richer toned 
prints ! Also is the strength of the oxalate bath of 
consequence ! Mine is a saturated solution when cold. 
Does the sensitised platinotypc paper affect 
unvarnished gelatine plates ?— Faikkirld. 

MINIATUBE OAMBBA.-I was on the point 
of ordering a miniature camera for plates, 1^ in. square 
when I read Mr. C. J. Hinxman's letter in your last 
issue. If the camera he used for the 2x2 photo 
therein described ismanufactured by the trade, would 
he have any objection to saying where iMuticulars may 
be obtained ?— I think the size is preferable to the first 
named one. — Miniature. 

IjANTBBN SIjT DBS.— Where can I obtain 
ma^c lantern slides to illustrate a lecture on the Wild 
Ani mals and Sports of India ?— R. Cathcart Dobbs. 

FUBNBLjLi'S SHrrTTBB.-Can any reader 
MX me where Mr. llionun Fumell's shutter, mentioned 
in a recent number of this journal, can be obtained and 
its price ?— E. R. Pringle, Tjmemouth. 



AirSWESS. 



DBVBIjOPMBNT.— Why ihould not Mr. 
Hinton take two plates and develope them similarly, 
only rocking the tray in one case and not in the other ? 
TIms is one of those cases (and there are many) when 
a small experiment on the part of a beginner will clear 
up his litue difficulties far more satisfactorily than 
bothering about ** doctors' " prescriptions. I myself 
rock t he tr ay gently. — Jacobus. 

TOUBIST'S CAMBBA.— In answer to Paco. 
—The best and cheapest j^plate camera I have seen and 
used is made by Lakin, Templefield Street, Birming- 
ham . It is folding, has reversing frame, all movements, 
with two double badcs, £3 lOs. It is strong and well 
finished. His sliding oak tripod, reguUtc any height is 
the best I have seen atlthe .price, viz., 128. 6d. for i 
plate.-'ExpKBiK.xcE. ' 



MABK8 ON DBir PIiATBS.—" Alpha" 

marks his plates by gum labels. " Omega " marks 
his with a needle. Allow me to suggest a " Beta " 
way, viz., to marie tlie number upon one comer by means 
of M common lead pencil. — J. jTuinston. 

DIPPICULTY IN FIXING.— In several of 
my plates of late I have found that white portions 
would not dissolve out clearly, despite a vetry long 
immersion in hypo solution, certainly they cleared a 
little, but still remained very white both back and front 
and much more opaque than they should be. Can any- 
one give a reason and suggest a remedy ?— Henry 
Sturmbt. 



F. Percy Watson.— Your suggestion is excellent* 
We have already made arrangements for such notes. — 
Ed. A. P. 

S. Wells.- The negative (whioh arrived in frag- 
ments) is hopelessly fogged. Is your developing light 
quite safe ? as there is no dear glass even on the edges 
where the plate is protected by the dark slide. So far 
as we can see, it is also much over-exposed. No. 1 is by 
far the best print, and is fairlv good. Try a shorter 
exposure, and oairy your development much further ; 
if you do this, you will not have to block your sides, 
which is rarely successful, and never with foliage. 
Bead our articles on Pyro-development.— Ed. A. P. 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENOY, 

5, ADELPHI.TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W,0. 

SAILING 7A0HT8 for 8 A LB or HIBB» 

of from 8 Tons up to 870 Tons. 
STBAM 7A0HT8 for SALE or HIBB of 

from 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 
A number of 6TEAM LATTNOHBd for 

SALE. 
Ihborawces effected it Special Rates. 

Perfection in TintiDg Photographs 

Bv a novel, effective and simple, mechanical process. 
Ail amateurs should send a sample to be tinted by the 
CUNDALL PHOTO-TINTOGRAPH PROCfESS, 
which is a marvel of cheapness, combined with high 
daas work. Photos coloured of every description and 
sLee, from 1 to 10,000. Send for price list. .Tne process 
will be sold to those preferring to colour themselves. 
Inventor, &c., 

JAMES A. CUNDALL, 
26, Windsor Street, New Brighton, near 
Birkenhead- 

THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HAITBBOOK 
OF PHOTOGRAPHT. 

(Illustrated) by J. U. T. ELLERBECK, 

A complete Q-uide and Instructor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Frooess. 

3rd Edition, Fost Free IZd., 

From D. H. CUSSONS asd CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
And all Bookaellera and Dealers. 

B I R M I N O H A M . 

S. A. HUIiMS, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

Lait of Ann Street, Established 1830. 

APFABATUS, 
CHEMIOAIiS,A 
ICATBBIAIiS 
Of every description, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Photographic 



PIOTOORAPIIC EN8INEER1 POND NILL, SI^FFIELD, 

MiVMifactwrtr of the best Sheffield 

SUyer-Steel BOTAB7 BlIBNISHBB, 

For BamiahiQ^ Portraits and rendering them equal to 
"Rnamellfifl Prints, giving them ariassy appearanoef 
and tnairing them more durable. Tne Burnishing Bar 
is made of the Beet and Hardest Silver Steel, made 
specially \>j the Proprietor, and is his secret. The 
Burnisher is the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half tiie price of coanraon Burnishers. Fuimiustrationa 
sent with each Burnisher. 

Cabinetsize .. £1 10 10 x 8 .. £3 
12X10 .. 4 16x13 .. 6 10 

N.B.—Maker of the New Hot Boiling Press for Unmounted 

Prints, 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON CANVAS, 

NO GELATINE USED. 

A. BROTHERS, 

14, ST. ANN'S SQUARE, 

MANCHESTEB. 
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ADDRESS 

All letters containing Orders, Advertisements, Bemittances, or other 
bosiness matters, should be addressed to the Publishbb of the 
Ajcatbub Photoobapheb, 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 

A PRIZE OF THREE GUINEAS in MONEY wiU be given for the 
best account of a tour in company with camera and lens taken this 
year by an Amateur Photographer. A set of the photo^;raphs taken 
during the tour must accompany each manuscript, which must not 
exceed in leng^ three of our colmnns. Should the judges decide 
that two manuscripts and photogfraphs are of equal merit, the Prize 
will be divided. The winning account (perhaps illustrated) will be 
published, and the copyright will be ours. The name and address 
of the winner will be pubushed, and a cheque for the amount will 
be dispatched by post upon the day of publication of the number 
which contains the result of the competition. All manuscripts and 
photogfraphs must reach this office, addressed ** Prize Tour Gompeti- 
iaon, Akatettb P^otoobapheb, 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.O.,*' not later than November 14th. Each parcel must be 
accompanied bv stamps for return. No MSS. or photographs can 
be returned unless the required stamps are sent. 

PRIZE COMPETITION-No. II. 

The Lord Mayor's Show takes place upon Monday, the 10th ^vember. 
—We offer a PRIZE of ONE GUINEA w MONEY for the best 
Photograph of the Procession taken by an Amateur. — ^The prints 
must rea<m us not later than Tuesday, the 18th November. — ^The 
copyright of the winning Photograph and the ori^al negative to 
be ours. — ^Eaoh Photograph must be accompanied bv a short 
account of the apparatus and plates employed, and of tne circum- 
stances under which, and the locality where, the view was taken. 

THE 

A popular Journa/ devoted to the interests of Photography 

and kindred A rts and Sciences 



FRIBAT, NOVEMBER 7, 1884. 
:o: 

^'To hold oi H toere the mirror up to Natur$V — Shakspeee. 
We notice with pleasure that the Photographic Society of 
G^eat Britain have given the free use of the galleries 
(including their optical lantern and transparencies) to the 
Photographers* Benevolent Association from 7 to 10 p.m. 
on the last day of the Exhibit ion, November Idth. 

-*- 

The Photographers' Benevolent Association is thoroughly 
catholic in its objects, professionals and amateurs being 
alike eligible for membership. The Association gives 
immediate pecimiarj assistance in case of sickness or death, 
and grants annual pensions to aged members. Funds are 
urgeiiily' wanted, and we strongly recommend this excellent 



— *~ 

Pro2i a notice in our advertisement pages it will be seen 
that an International Photographic Exhibition is about to 
be held at the Northampton Museimi. No less than ten 
silver and sixteen bronze medals are offered for competi* 
tion. 

We are glad to observe that the Committee of Jurors is 
formed on the lines recently indicated by us in these 
columns. A well-known artist has consented to give the 
benefit of his advice. The committee consists of Messrs. 
Andrew Pringle and E. W. Brogden, amateurs ; Messrs. 
Bedford and Valentine Blanchard, professionals ; and Mr. 
Joseph Clark (Member of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours). 

— * — 

All exhibits should arrive by the 15th December, so 
there will be ample time to send any pictures from 
the Exhibition in Pall Mall. We wish the Exhibition 
the success which, from its organization and careful plan* 
ning it richly, deserves. 

-*- 
Me. F. Howakd Farmee gave a very sensible lecture on 
Tuesday night at the Polytechnic ; an account of the meet- 
ing appears elsewhere. He practically showed, by means 
of trtmsparencies upon a screen, the action of varying 
amounts of pyrp, ammonia, and bromide in the developer, 
and also the effect of longer and shorter development, other 
factors remaining the same. Capt. Abney, R.E., F.E.S., 
was the chairman, and his valuable remarks at the close of 
the meeting can with advantage be studied by both 
amateurs and professionals. 

-*- 

Me. Q. Watmotjgh Webstee, of (Chester, is a happy man. 
He has grouped and photographed the Gladstone family to 
the second generation — father, mother, sons, daughters, 
son and daughter-in-law, grandchildren — in all eighteen. 
If happiness, as the philosopher says, is to be found by , 
lessening your denominator, not by increasing your . 
numerator, we fear Mr. Gladstone may have cause to sigh 
as he gazes at this photograph. 

In grouping many persons of the male persuasion it is often 
found to be a difficulty to get rid of too numerous legs. In 
the famous dome &esco of the Assumption in the • 
Duomo at Parma of Correggio the lower limbs of the 
soaring celestials are so painfully prominent that tLis great 
work is irreverently known as the/rwaw^^ of frogs. lSu?h 
thoughts suggest the ready repartee of the French " vulgar • 
boy." When that ragged urchin clambered over the long 
passenger's legs upon the top of the omnibus, and stamped 
upon his favourite corns, he only replied insolently to that 
gentleman's bad language, *' Sont ils d votis tous cea 
pieds'ld ? " 

-*- 
Yet in Mr. Watmough Webster's photograph we must not 
wish for too much obscurity on this point, for six, at least, 
of these natural supports are lower members of members 
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of tlie Lower House; and all, directly or indirectly, 
support Mr. Gladstone. 

— * — 
Mb. Gladstone is as great an economiser of time as lie is 
of his writing — vide his jKJst cords. Eecently he sat to a 
well-known photographer, and after arriving at the very 
minute of the appointed hour, sat with his watch within 
sight and allotted the photographer exactly fifteen minutes. 
Then he rose, politely wished the photographer good day 
and walked out. In the quarter of an hour fifteen negatives 
had been secured, so that it must be said that the photo- 
grapher was as great an economist as the statesman. 

-*- 

The Biinm Courier announced that at Skiemiewice, on 
September 16th, shortly after dinner, a photographic group 
was taken of the three emperors, the Empress of Bussia 
and Princess Maria Pawlowna. The leading ministers also 
wished to be ** taken " in a group which should afford to 
history a visible proof of their friendly relations. Prince 
Bismarck was anxious to have a photograph of himself 
with Count Ealnoky and Herr Giers, but unfortunately no 
plate could be obtained, as those prepared by the three 
photographers of the palace had already been used, and 
there was no time to send for any from Warsaw. 

-*- 

Mateefamilias having sons with a turn for science and art 
has certainly reason to bless the advent of the dry plate. 
The mysterious manner in which nitrate of silver used to 
find its way into every room in the house, will be well 
remembered by amateurs of long experience. One's shirt 
cuffs were continually being ruined ; pocket handkerchiefs 
suffered, while table cloths, dinner napkins, and even sheets 
and pillow cases have been known to be ornamented with 
the black specks. No wonder an amateur photographer, 
speaking of the wet process the other day, called it ** work- 
ing with slops of silver." 

Our contemporary, the Figaro^ is anxious that the Society 
for Photographing Old London should secure negatives 
of the first floor room of that favoured house in which 
Oliver Cromwell's ghost still haunts the chimney. The 
window of this room commands a view of the scene of the 
execution of Charles I. ; and the regicide spirit only makes 
its presence known by rapping Avhen bad language is used 
within its hearing. There is certainly no accounting for 
ghostly habits and tastes. After all, perhaps a chinmey is 
as convenient a refuge for disembodied distress as a cellar 
or a table. We have always ourselves had a prejudice in 
favour of the more aristocratic spirits who haunt tapestried 
chambers. But a chinmey has some advantages; for instance, 
obscurity and warmth. Smoke might at first sight appear 
a disadvantage; but the genie in the Arabian Nights story 
deliberately evolved himself out of smoke, and displayed 
to the fisherman's astonished eyes his very convenient 
qualities of compressibility. It would certainly be a grand 
thing if a photograph of the actual ghost could be secured. 
It might reqxiire a deal of hard swearing to cause this 
particular spirit to show himself. But why may not adjuration 
raise as well as lay a ghost? Might not Lord Marcus 
Berosford be asked to speak to Mr. Bowles in this room ? 



These ghostly vagaries are no doubt merely a posthumous 
revenge on the part of the Protector for the cruel tricks 
played upon the Honourable Commissioners of Parliament, 
at Woodstock in 1649. ** The secret history of the^good 
devil of Woodstock," and "The just devil of Woodstock," 
record in prose, as " The Woodstock Scuffle " records in 
verse, those diabolical disturbances ; which Avere reaUy 
nothing else than the wily contrivances of one Joseph 
Collins, alias Giles Sharp, alias Funny Joe. But, even in 
Cromwell's time, we read that ** diverse reall phantasms " 
were seen at Whitehall, so that the Lord Protector was 
forced **to keep mighty guards in and about his bed- 
chamber." At St. James's also **the devil so joal'd the 
sentinels against the sides of the Queen's chappell doors, 
that some of them fell sick upon it." Indeed, "into all 
those regicides and their abettors the devil hath entered, 
as he did into the Gadarenes' swine." It being certain, 
then, that Oliver Cromwell was possessed of the devil, 
he woidd very properly make his next appearance as a 
troublesome ghost. And our plain duty is to get a 
photograph of him as quickly as possible, for a frontis- 
piece to Mr. Myer's next account of the discoveries of 
the Psychical Society. 

-*- 

The Bishop of Exeter is a practical Churchman, and 
eminently a man of the day. If he were a little before 
his time in his co-operation with the Essayists and Ee- 
viewers, he has "paired" bis youthful indiscretion with a 
little tardiness in his views on the Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill; but, as a rule, he is very contemporary. Now, 
Bishop Temple was last week very eloquent on " Beauty 
in the Sanctuary." His contention was highly reasonable. 
He maintained that an unmixed benefit was confen*ed 
upon the poor by giving them an opportunity of wor- 
shipping in beautiful places. " The poor could not have 
beautiful things in their own houses ; but if a beautiful 
church were built they could enjoy its beauty, without 
difficulty and cost to themselves." 

If it be not irreverent to applaud a Bishop's words with a 
music-hall chorus, we should like to oay to these senti- 
ments, " Very much Hear ! hear ! hear ! " But we wish 
also to propose an amendment to the first part of his 
Lordship's sentence. Why should not the poor have beautiful 
things in their houses ? The Kyrle Society has interested 

itself in this direction, and endeavoured to raise the tone 

or, perhaps we should rather say, subdue the tone^of the 
poor man's wall-paper, and to lift their horticultural in- 
stincts beyond the dead level of the scarlet geranium. We 
should like to go a step further, and point to the advantage 
of photographs over German prints. 

Who does not know the cottage room adorned with a 
weeping lady, caressed by a fat-legged and crape-bedecked 
little girl, seated under a c^^ress, with a ghostly glimpse 
of a graveyard in the background ? We learn from the 
inscription that this is 

DIE WITWE. LA VEUVE. THE WIDOW. 
Erom a large and varied collection of these works of art 
one might really make some progress in modem languages. 
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On tlie other side of the chimney-pieoe, decorated with 
glass rases of sickening colours and graceless proportions, 
with rocuing shells, dried grasses, Scotch shepherds and 
fancy shepherdesses in china, appears the pendant picture. 
The remaining wall decorations consist of ** John Wesley 
preaching over his father's grave ; " ** Charles Wesley 
looking at his mother's grave," and sundry memorial cards 
of deceased relatives, all with the deepest — and most ex- 
pensive — ^black borders. Will it be thought heartless if 
we suggest that itinerant hawkers might turn their 
attention to the sale of g^ood English photographs, instead 
of these tawdry foreign sentimentalities ? 

One merit these German abominations have is, alas ! their 
enduring character. ** Sorrow " cannot " fade " them. The 
cottager may from generation' to generation be saddened 
by such sepulchral treasures. It is required, therefore, 
that the photographs which shall supersede them be care- 
fully prepared with a view to more than a temporary effect. 
They should accordingly, by way of guarantee, be authen- 
ticated with the name of the responsible photographer. 
Let the artist, who would endeavour to supply this great 
need of our humble poor, lay to heart the story of Van- 
djck, which has just been given to the reading public. 
An old lady, who in the hey-day of her youthful beauty 
entrusted her charms to that great master's delineation, 
was shown by him through a gallery of the works which 
he had executed. The excessive pallor of all the faces 
struck her, and she commented on this apparent defect to 
the artist. " It is, madam, because I am painting for Pos- 
terity," he replied ; ** future time wiU supply the want 
which the present may observe." We owe to this masterly 
prescience the fair delicacy and dear outline of feature 
which Vandyck's portraits to this day retain. 

-*- 

The scientific perfection of photography is beginning to put 
more practical checks upon the scientific perfection of 
adulteration. This fine art hsis long ceased to mean mere 
mechanical methods of sanding the sugar, dusting the 
pepper, and chicorying the coffee. A careful comparison, 
for instance, of spurious gingers, concocted in a dozen 
different ways, and exhibited in rival bottles, side by side, 
with "ganger: genuine," in museums like the one at 
Bethnal Oreen, only drives the lover of ginger to despera- 
tion. When comparison with the '*true and imdoubted" 
is possible, one may challenge the suspected article. But 
when alone with one specimen only, which has really quite 
a gingery appearance, and which is submitted to you by a 
blameless grocer, the churchwarden of your parish chiiroh, 
.what can a poor consumer do ? 

-*- 

But photography comes to the rescue. In Paris now 
minute samples of disputed ginger, for instance, are 
analysed by the photographic microscope ; and the photo- 
graph thus taken can be examined by the Court, and 
compared with the genuine article. Judges are thus no 
longer at the mercy of the experts. They can correct and 
check their former tyrants. There will be no egg 
constructed without connivance of the earthly hen, but will 
be '^ sat upon " by his Lordship in person. There will be 



no flour, prepared from even the most nutritious poplar- 
pith, but will be " sifted " by the judicial intellect. Adieu 
to wooden nutmeg, to Pump Court milk, to Thames Street 
butter ! When this method is introduced into our English pro- 
cedure, great will be the glory of the noble army of Judges. 
With what satisfaction a Coleridge of the future will toy 
with his photographic evidence ! The present Lord Chief 
Justice will, of course, scarcely reap the advantage of this 
discovery ; for his knowledge of contemporary conmion- 
places is so curiously imcertain that this also will probably 
soon be one of the common things which he '' never heard 
of in his life." Indeed, we ** should not be surprised " to 
learn one day that Lord Coleridge had ** never heard, or 
read, of * the Claimant ! ' " 

-*- 

People in Russia put up with interference from the police, 
which would not be tolerated in this coimtry. General 
Grosser, Chief of the St. Petersburg City Police, has com- 
manded the proprietors of all hotels, restaurants, and tea- 
houses, to remove from the public rooms the photographs 
and pictures of the Emperor and other members of the 
Imperial family. Now why is this? It is almost as 
good as a puzzle. Because people entering places of 
public entertainment, do not always show the proper pre- 
scribed respect for Imperial physiognomies which consists 
in taking off their hats immediately on entering and 
leaving the apartments. Who would have guessed it ? 

-*- 

Dr. HoEENn^G, of the British Museum, is about 
to publish a series of photographic copies of various 
manuscripts, containing portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Hebrew language, but written in Arabic 
characters. These manuscripts date from the tenth, or 
perhaps even the ninth century, and have been proved 
to be genuine. An extra interest is attached to them 
owing to the fact that the British Museum purchased them 
of Shapira, the man who recently committed suicide in 
Berlin, after having been discovered by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau and Dr. Neubauer in the attempt to palm off a 
forged manuscript of part of Deuteronomy on the British 
public for an enormous sum of money. The fuss made at 
the time in the public journals about this manuscript will 
be long remembered. It was supposed to be, by several 
centuries, older than any manuscript of the Bible extant, 
and was written on small slips of sheepskin. 

-*- 

At the tenth anniversary celebration of the Photographical 
Society, at Frankfort-on-Maine, eleven amateurs received 
silver medals for excellence in different kinds of work. 
One of the medallists was a lady, Fraulein Katerina Culi6, 
whose portraiture is remarkably fine. 

-*- 

Messes. Siemens and Halske, of Berlin, have recently 
patented a new system of electric light for portraiture* 
The light given is equal to 4,000 candies. 

The amateur photographers of Chicago appear to have 
good reason for starting an association of their own — a 
step they contemplate taking* The professional elemt^nt 
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in that city just now is solely absorbed by the question of 
prices. Competition has been very keen, and prices have 
come down, much to the consternation of many of the fra- 
ternity. From their point of view the matter is a serious 
one, but it scarcely concerns the amateurs, and the latter 
have naturally resented so much time being taken up at 
fche meetings of the present Association in the discussion of 
this purely professional topic. At the annual Photogra- 
phic Convention, held recently in Cincinnati, nothing but 
the price question was talked about, and this has made the 
amateurs more than ever determined to start on their own 
account. 

-*- 

It is odd how history repeats itself. Nearly twenty years 
ago an instrument could be purchased called Skaife's 
pistolgraph. It was recommended for phoiogrephing babies, 
but never came into general use. It would certainly be a 
moment of agony for mamma to seo the photographer pull 
out so murderous a looking weapon and calmly present it 
at her darling's head. 

-*- 

The time may come when, tlianks to Professor Herman 
Fol, ardent photographers will meet and proceed to engage 
in a sort of artistic hattue, so far as outward and visible 
signs are concerned. Professor Fol has invented a pho- 
tographic gun, which you have only to hold to your 
shoulder, present the muzzle to the scene you wish to 
picture, focus with the left hand, and make the exposure 
by pulling a trigger with the right, and the photograph 
is taken. The gun carries eleven plates, of course only 
of small size, and the exposure can be made to vary from 
V» to Yiao of a second. Those who are curious on the 
subject will find a diagram and a full explanation in La 
Nature, 

-*- 
A MEETING of the North Staffordshire Amateur Photo- 
g^aj^hic Society was held on Wednesday, 31st ult., at 
Hanley, Mr. Chas. Alfieri, President, in the chair. It was 
resolved that a presentation print, 10 X 8, should be given 
to each member of the Society at the Annual Meeting, to 
bo held in November. A paper upon '*Tho Carbon 
Process for Amateurs " was read by the hon. secretary, 
W. B. Allison, which resulted in an interesting discussion. 

[The Editor tcill he glad to receive communications for these 
columns, which in every case must be authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender. "] 



Hetter^ to t^t OBtiitor* 

:o: 

APPARATUS AT THE EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — A great deal has lately been said and written as to the 
incongruity of mixing up an exhibition of pictures and a trade 
exhibition of apparatus, with its accompanying price lists of 
cameras, instantaneous shutters, &c. Could not this be avoided 
in future exhibitions by having a separate room devoted to 
apparatus, where the general public (those who get pulling 
delicate pieces of apparatus about and so ruining them before the 
exhibition has been opened a week) would not care to enter, 
and where only those interested and who knew how to handle 
such apparatus carefully, would find their way ? An attendant 
possessing a little scientific knowledge, at a very small expense, 
could easily be coached up in a day or two previous to the 
opening, and could explain the different pieces of apparatus. 

Nov. 3, 1884. Walter B. Woodbuey. 



THE TIGER STORY. 

Sm, — ^The first issue of your very interesting journal contains 
a remarkable account of an enterprising amateur photographing 
a tiger in the act of striking down a buffiolo. Some of your 
readers, including old Indians, are inclined to discredit the 
narrative, but I have examined a copy of the photograph taken 
on the occasion, and can vouch for the accuracy of every detail. 
Hie intrepid performer, Mr. F. B. Hanna, C.E., has thrown 
considerable ught on the way a tiger kills its prey, and the 
picture he has taken confirms the opinion that the tiger with 
nis knock-down blow dislocates the neck of his victim and 
causes instantaneous death. 

Nov. 5, 1884. R. Cathcart Do BBS. 



ibt'^m ^9|^otO0rapi^$^ 

By L. T. Meade. 
Author of *' Scamp and /," " Water Gipsies,^* Sfc, 



PHOTOGRAPH IST. — **THE DOROTHYS." 

{Continued from page 66.) 

**I SHALL never forget the feeling of terror and consterna- 
tion that came over me as I glanced from the beautiful and 
agitated lady to the baby sleeping on my knee. Instinctively 
I laid my disengaged hand in a protecting manner over 
my little lamb. 

** * You are going to say No,* exclaimed the lady, read- 
ing my feelings in my white face, * but you will not — ^you 
wiU not when you have heard my story, when you learn 
how easily you can save me from a whole life of misery, 
you will not refuse me the loan of the little child for four 
hours. See ! it is two o'clock now. You shall have her 
back in time to put her to bed to-night. If you aro quick, 
you shall have her back by six o'clock to-night.' 

** * Tell me why you want her ? ' I asked, at last. 

" * Of course — I long to tell you. Listen ; hitherto I 
have told you very little about myself, only that my name 
is Anstruther, and that I have lost my only child. Now I 
tell you more. You, happy wife and mother, listen to my 
sad tale. It is very short — it is told in a few words. I 
am considered beautiful — ^to look at my face people would 
surely say, ** That woman is attractive enough to win love." 
This is not the case. The only love I prize I have never 
yet succeeded in obtaining. My husband married me 
perhaps for my money, for I am rich. I learned soon after 
our wedding day that he had no affection for me. I cannot 
describe to you the bitterness of my feelings when I made 
that dreadful discovery, for I had given him all my heart. 
My husband is in the army. When I learned that he did 
not care for me, I made up my mind to let him go to India 
alone, for I thought distance might win his heart over to 
me. Soon after he left the happy knowledge came to com- 
fort my heart that a baby would be born by-and-by. 
I wrote to tell my husband. Judge of my delight when I 
received a reply full of anxiety about me — of thankfulness 
for the coming blessing — of entreaties that I would bo care- 
ful of myself for his sake and for the child's. From the 
moment my husband learned that we were to have a child 
he began to love me. At the birth of the child no words 
could exceed his delight. Mrs. Witkins, / have never dared 
to tell my hmhand that the child is dead. For weeks he has 
been coming to England for the sole purpose of seeing his 
child. To-day he will arrive in London, and as your child 
is the same age, and very like my dead darling, I want to 
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^ to meet my husband Tvith your child in my arms. 
I want him to love me and to feel, in the first moment of 
our meeting, that he is the father of a living child.' 

" 'But where is the use of it ? * I said. 'At the end of 
four hours he must know all.' 

*' ' He need not — I am returning with him inmiediately to 
Tndia. I will tell him that it would kiU the baby if we took it 
io India. We must sail from England to-night. This is 

the rest of my little plot. Will you come to nimiber 

Portland Place, at six o'clock this evening, to receive your 
own child, and will you, while in my husband's presence,keep 
xip the deception that the child is his ? When he has learned 
to love me I will tell him the truth. Oh! Annie, just because 
•God has made you a happy 'mother, and has not deprived 
jou of your little one, you wiU help me in this.' 

** She clasped my hands— the tears poured fromhor eyes. 
She covered my rough, toilwom hands with her kisses. I 
never knew anything like her agony or the power of her 
jpersuasions. I ceased to doubt her. I, also, in a measure, 
ceased to fear her. 

'* * I don't like to refuse you,' I began ; ' but— but ' 

** * Oh ! I know you won't refuse me, my darling. See ! 
We have not a moment to lose. See ! Baby is opening 
lier dear eyes. We will dress her, Annie. I have brought 
lovely clothes for her, and they shall be hers always. See ! 
am't they beautifid ? 

"She unfastened a brown paper parcel and displayed 
the finest cambric — the daintiest lace — robes in beauty of 
i;exture and material which I had never dreamed of any 
baby possessing. 

*' Oh ! sir, what a fool I was ! Those clothes won me even 
more than her words. My fingers trembled as I arrayed 
my little Dorothy in the costly garments, and when my 
little love, so dressed, turned to nestle her sweet head 
against my breast, I thought that I had never seen any- 
ihing so lovely in my life. As soon as she had got her 
way, and saw me dressing my baby in her clothes, the 
lady became quite grave and silent. When the last ribbon 
had been tied, and the small satin shoes put on, she rose 
instantly. 

** * Now, Dorothy is mine until six o'clock,' she said. 
< You will be sure to be at Portland Place at six o'clock, 
Annie?' 

** I nodded ; my heart was full, but I Avas not frightened 

now. I carried my baby to the gate, and when Mrs, 

Anstruther seated herself in the pony carriage, I myself 

arranged my little one comfortably on her knee. ' Until 

six o'clock, good-bye, my darling,' I said. The lady bent 

forward and pressed something into my hand. I neither 

refused it, nor thanked her for it, I was too much taken up 

admiring my lovely little Dorothy. Then they drove away, 

the little one laughing and looking up into the strange 

•lady's eyes. When I got back to our little sitting-room, I 

opened the folded paper thrust into my hand. Judge of my 

-delight, it was a five-pound note. I almost skipped across 

the room. Oh ! it was worth giving Dorothy ^ drive, and 

making a poor broken-hearted motheir haPpy ^^^ ^^' 

Now I could clear off that hateful, ^ ^]^g debt. I 

could confess all to Eobert. At six o*^^^^ that evening 

what a happy woman I should be I ^ ^^^ ^^g baby to 

take care of, I took the opportunity to v ^t P ^nr little cot- 



tage extra neat and dean. I gathered fresh flowers from 
our tiny garden, and I cooked a dainty Robert was parti- 
cularly fond of, to have in readiness for his supper. My 
husband was seldom home before seven o'clock. I should 
have to start for Portland Place soon after five. I dressed 
myself in my neatest clothes, and then sat down to write a 
little note to Eobert. As I did so, to my surprise, he 
came in. 

** ' Olad to see me, little woman? ' he said in his most 
cheery tones. * I got off two hours earlier than usual. I 
have some good news I want to tell you, and I thought as 
the evening was so lovely, you and I, and the little one 
might get away to take a peep at the pictures at the 
Academy.' 

** *I have good news, too,' I said, 'most wonderful, and 
good, and surprising news,' and then I ran to him and 
poured out all my tale in his ears. With tears I confessed 
to him my debt ; I told him of Dorothy's lovely clothes ; 
of where I was to meet our little Dorothy that evening ; 
finally, I held up the five-poimd note in two trembling, 
thankful hands. All the time I was telling my story, 
Eobert was silent, not a word did he say about the debt . 
He pushed the five-pound note away. At last I looked in 
his face and saw that it was ashy pale. * What is the 
matter, Eobert, are you ill ? ' I asked. 

** * The matter ! ' he answered. ' Oh ! good God, she asks 
me what is the matter ! We have lost our child, that is 
the matter ! That woman has deceived you, Annie ; we shall 
never see little Dorothy again ! ' 

. **I gave a great scream as my husband said these 
dreadful words; they seemed to go through me like a 
sword, as the awful idea came to me that I might have sold 
away my little baby for a five-poimd note. I had to grasp the 
table to keep myself from falling. Eobert did not take any 
notice of my cry; the tenderest man in the world, he 
seemed, for the time being, turned into stone. 

** * I don't believe you,' I said, then, * I am sure the 
lady is true ; we shall find our little one at Portland Place.' 

** ' God grant it, Annie ! ' he answered ; then, in a softer 
tone, *let us go there this instant, — ^this moment, — and, stay, 
let us take baby's photograph, it may help us to find 
her.' 

" There were six photographs of our little one— for not 
one of the precious guinea's worth had I ever had the 
heart to give away. Eobert thrust them into his coat 
pocket. 

" * Not one too many,' he said ; and, forgetting even to 
lock our cottage door, we went out. 

** How reckless Eobert was ! How almost^despairing the 
expression of his face ! We generally considered ourselves 
too poor even to ride in an omnibus, but this evening we 
spent shillings on cabs, as though shillings with us were as 
plentiful as farthings. We soon arrived at the grand 
mansion in Portland Place. 

" ' Does Mrs. Anstruther live here ? ' 

** The powdered footman shook his head. No lady of such 
a name had ever been staying at that house within his 
recollection. We plied him with questions. I almost 
pushed my way into the house in my eagerness. In no 
way could he comfort us, no lady in the least answering to 
Mrs. Anstruther's description was in the house. At last 
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lie told us plainly that we were the victims of a cleverly^ 
planned hoax* 

*' ' It is what I feared, Annie,' said iny husband. ' Come, 
dear, we are wasting time here ; jump into this hansom 
again ; we will now drive to Sootlajid Yard.' 

'* I won't tell you anything more aboul^my feelings, Sir ; 
you had need to be a mother, and the mother of an only 
child even to understand me. 

^* Soon Eobert had put the case into the hands of one of 
the deverest detectives in Scotland Yard. He shook his 
head over my tale. 

** * She took you in very easily, ma'am. Is it likely that 
the lady's husband would be ordered home from India, and 
then obliged to return there on the very night of his 
arrival in England ? However, they are sure to make for 
a seaport with the child. Ah ! Photographs ! That is 
good. I can make use of these. I shall send detectives 
to each of the large railway stations here, and go down 
myself by the next train to Southampton : when people 
are in a hurry to leave England they generally choose 
Southampton. Each of my men shall have a photograph, 
and shall watch for any child resembling it. Now, 
madam, perhaps you and your husband will kindly wait 
here until we telegraph to you.' 

** ' We will go with you to Southampton,' answered 
Eobert. 

** * I don't know that that is wise, as you may be wanted 
here. However, you must please yourselves,' 

<' < Let us go to Southampton,' I said, as Bobert turned to 
me ; and we went. 

" I shall never forget what we felt as we sat together in 
the waiting room at Southampton, The detective had 
told us not to stir from there, as he must know where to 
i;nd us at a moment's notice. I don't know how I kept my 
senses, as one hour, two hours, passed, and no tidings 
came to us. Bobert had never from the first reproached 
me, now he sat with his arm round my waist, and his 
strong hand clasping mine. At the end of two hours and a 
haK the detective came back. 

<< ' Now, Mrs. Wilkins,' he said, addressing me, 
directly, * everything depends on your coolness, and 
presence of mind. I have traced a woman, answering 
to your description of Mrs. Anstruthiar, on board the 
steamer Indtn, which is to leave Southampton at five 
o'clock to-morrow morning. She is accompanied by a 
gentleman and there is a young child. I managed to get 
onboard, and aU this delay, is caused by my waiting to 
catch a glimpse of the face of the baby.. I have seen her 
at last, and am satisfied by the sight I got of her, and 
from comparing her with this photograph, that she is your 
baby. I see that the people with whom she is, have entered 
their names as Mr. and Mrs. Morris. Now, my idea for 
you is this— rwe get on board the Indu8f and you boldly ask 
to be taken down at once to Mrs. Morris's cabin : say you are 
the nurse who was expected for her baby. Whether she does 
expect a nurse or not makes little diflterence. This rtise 
will get you into her presence. The moment you give us, the 
smallest signal that the child is indeed your child, we shall 
manage the rest for you.' . . 

** * I am quite ready,' I said, standing up firmly ; ' you 
^hnll not find me wanting in nerve.' 



** * That is good. Now come along, we have not a moment 
to lose.' 

'* In a very few moments we were on board the Indus f 
and our story gave me^ as the detective had said, instant 
admittance to the Morrises' cabin. 

** As I approached it, I heard a little cry, a little slightly 
fretful cry, which I knew. When I heard this little familiar 
sound my frozen heart began to beat quickly, and I flew 
past the guide who was directing me. I pushed open the 
door of the private cabin, and, snatching my baby out pf 
Mrs. Anstruther's arms, knelt down with her on the floor, 
and held her passionately against my heart. 

" * Oh, thank God ! ' I sobbed. So great was my relief 
and happiness that I forgot all about the woman who had 
robbed me, imtil I heard her voice addressing me. 

*' * So, my game is up, Annie Wilkins, and you have 
found your child. No, no ! Don't speak ! Of course you 
hate me ; but my story is all true, except the part where I 
said that you should get the child back again. No, I never 
meant you to have her again. Well, the game is up ! 
I don't know how you found me, but you have. Now you 
can punish me as you wiU.' 

** * I did not know, I could never guess, that you could be 
so cruel to another mother,' I managed to say. * T trusted 
you with my little love ; had you succeeded I might have 
gone mad.' 

" ' Perhaps so ; but I was selfish in the matter. I did 
what I hoped would have ensured my owil happiness.' 

** * It would never have done so, madam,' I said,- rising 
to my feet and speaking, eagerly. ' Little Dorothy is an 
untold blessing to her father and me, to you she would 
have been a curse. I don't know what I could do to you 
for this, l)ut as I have the child safe I prefer to do nothing. 
I leave the punishment to your own conscience.' ' 

'* My husband called me, and I took little Dorothy out 
of the cabin. Mrs. Anstruther turned away with some- 
thing between a laugh and a groan. I never saw her 
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No. in. 

ABNORMAL DEVELOPERS. 
We have, so far, in treating of pyro development, 
attempted to describe the manner of developing a plate 
which has received normal exposure, done our best to 
make dear the indications during development which 
characterise over and under-exposure, and have pointed 
out how to remedy, so far as possible, the faiilts of over 
and xmder-exposure. The latter points require a little 
further ducidation. It will have been observed that, with 
regard to the method of development which we described, 
great watchfiilness and quickness are necessary to be in 
time to apply compensation in the case of otw-exposure. 
Indeed, if the over-exposure be great, it is almost hopeless 
for any but a very skilled operator to be quick enou^. 
Eor this reason it is advisable to commence development in^ a 
manner a little different irom that which we described 
whenever we feel very uncertain of our exposure. The 
object is to proceed in such a manner that development 
may be very slow at first. We then have time, even in 
the case of considerable over-exposure, to compensate. 
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It is usuaUj in landficape ^rork that there is the greatest 
uncertainty. Indeed, it will be well if the beginner proofed 
in the manner we are now about to describe in the case of 
aU his landscape negatives. 

We refer onr readers to our number of October 24th, 
where we gave a developing formula for normal exposure. 
We reqtiire but a slight modification of this to give us a 
developer which wiU act very slowly. We take the 
following : — 

Pyro • . . . . . . . . . li grains 

Ammonia . . . . . . . . 1 minim 

Bromide . . . . . . . . 1 grain 

To each ounce of water. 

It will be 'seen that the only difference between this 
formula and the one given before consists in the omission 
oijm& Tn\n\m of ammoniia. Nevertheless the difference in 
action between the two will be found to be very notable. 
With the formula just given some patience will be f oimd 
necessary, as, with normal exposure, it will take a very consi- 
derable time before the image commences to appear at all. 
The time will be f oimd to be very dissimilar with different 
plates ; but, as a rule, we may say that nothing will 
appear for a minute or two. This, in ihe dark room espe- 
cially, with an amateur impatient to see the result of his 
efforts, seems a very long time; but.it is well worth expend- 
ing. Even in the qase of over-exposure the image will 
come up but slowly. We have, therefore, time to determine 
which of the'f ollowing courses is right tp pursue^ ■ Whether, 
as we consider the exposure has been normal, we shall 
add the minim of ammonia reqxiired to mak6 the develbjper 
normal. Whether, as it appears that the plate has been 
60i?aewhat over-exposed, we should proceed with the 
developer as it is. • Whether, as it appears that the plate 
is wry much over-exposed, we shall add a little more 
bromide ; or whether, as it xinfortunately appears that we 
have undleT-exposed, we should proceed to add as much 
ammonia as the plate will stand without fogging. By 
proceeding as we have^^ described, we have the gifeatest 
possible certainty of being able to compensate for oyer or 
under-exposure ; and moreover, even if we have ei^posed 
normally, are likely to get a more hrilliant negative than 
by deV^oping rapidly. '■ '* 

We must now consider another contingency whichj how- 
ever, we may dismiss with very few words. It often 
happens that we ^Qu^' of a plate. that is under or over- 
exposed. For example, we may have been away from 
li(»ne, and may have exposed half-a-dozen plates > on 
Bubjiects very similar one to another, and with the light of 
very mudi the same intensity in each case. Naturally we 
liave^ given th^ s^e length pf exposure tp eJl the plates. 
If, ^w, we find th^. first which, we develope to be decidedly 
OTier or underrexpoiied, we may fairly assume the. others to 
err in the same condition. In this ease we should 
start development with an extra dose of ammonia for under- 
exposure, of b!tomide f6r oter-exposure. By So doing we 
jshall compensate better than we could if we added the 
accelerator or iretarder after the image had commenced 
to appear on the plate. : . . . . , i 

It should be borne in mind, that a slight conlt)ensation 
for over or under-exposure may be iiitroduced b^^ simply- 



leaving the plate for a shorter or longer time under the 
influence of the developing solution. 

Yet another cause for varying the proportions of the 
ingredients of the developer is to be found in the nature of 
the subject. 

Some subjects are of such a nature, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to get a brilliant negative from them. Others, 
again, are of such a nature that we are liable to get a 
negative showing too much contrast — a chalk and charcoal 
sort of production. 

. A- landscape in which there are no trees or dark objects 
in or near the foreground, and which is brilliantly lighted 
from behind the camera, is an instance of the first kind of 
suT)ject. Almost any interior, or a figure which is dressed 
in black and white, maybe taken as an instance of the 
second. 

The manner of dealing with such subjects, will be under- 
stood in a moment by the reader, if he bear in mind that 
ilierease in pyrogallic acid means increase in the density 
of the negative developed by it. 

If we- have to photograph a subject deficient in con* 
trast, w'e may increase the quantity of pyro at times to as 
much as four grains to the ounce of developer. If, on the 
otl^erhand, our subject shows too great contrast, we reduce 
the quantity of pyro. It may be at times advisable to 
reduce it as low as half grain to the ounce. 
- If should be further noticed that increase in the quantity 
of bromide has practically somewhat of the same effect as 
increase of the quantity of pyro. The period taken for 
development is protracted, and time is thus given for the 
high lights to gain density. It may be deduced from this 
that bromide as well as pyro may be increased and 
diminished in quantity to suit the subject ; but we think 
that, in merely pointing this out, we have gone about as 
far as it is possible to go in written instructions. After a 
certain amount of teaching has been given, the operator's 
own intelligence must be his chief guide. 



^i^e JMQic Hantern a$ att ^io to 
i^l^otoflrapl^S* Ko»3* 

transparencies on oommeecial gelatine plates. 

By T. C. Hepwobth. 



Fob some inscrutable reason, it has been the common 
opinion among those who ought to know something about 
the matter, that the gelatine process is unsuitable for lan- 
tern transparencies. The introduction lately of gelatino 
chloride plates into the market has done much to correct 
this error ; but still there are numerous persons who hold to 
the belief that the ordinary gelatine plate, such as is used 
lor negative work, will not produce a good transparency. 
For years I have proved the contrary, and with regard to 
the quality of the transparencies produced, I have seen 
lew to equal them. 

The' first operator who turned out successful work of 
this c&ar6U3ter was Mr. Kennett, who has the greater honour 
of bein^ the first to make gelatine plates a marketable 
cbmmo^ty. His method of working was to employ a slow 
platej to expose it under a negative in a printing frame for 
the fraction of a second in daylight, or for a longer time 
by laih^^ght, and to develope by either the alkaline or 
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fen'ous oxalate method. The plate \ras afterwards flooded 
with pyro and silver and toned with gold. 

The introduction of chloride plates, which give beautiful 
effects, may deter some from trying what can be done by 
ordinary gelatino-bromide plates. But for the amateur 
whose time is otherwise occupied during daylight, the latter 

Srocess has many advantages. The chief one is that, while 
le exposure of a chloride plate to lamplight will occupy 
nearly three minutes, a bromide plate can be successfully 
exposed in less than three seconds, so that a number can 
be exposed in an hour or two. 

In my last article I briefly showed how a reduced posi- 
tive could be readily obtained from a negative by means of 
the camera. In the present paper I wiU suppose that the 
negative from which the transparency is to be taken, 
is on a ^ plate, and, therefore, the right size for the lan- 
tern slide, and that the picture is to be printed by contact in a 
printing frame, as in Mr. Kennett's method just detailed. 
The requirements are a red lamp, a gas or paraffin lamp, 
which can be readily turned up and down, and a frame. 

As in most photographic operations, correct exposure is 
the main consideration, but whereas where daylight is con- 
ii^med, this exposure is always difficidt to hit upon, because 
the light varies so much under different circumstances ; 
here, where we have a lamp to work by, we can measure 
the length of exposure to a nicety. The operation of print- 
ing a transparency consists in placing the negative in the 
fr^e, and placing upon it, flim to film, a gelatine plate, 
measuring 3^ X 3^ inches. The frame is closed, and is 
held within a short distance of the lamp, which is turned 
up for a brief period, and then turned down to darkness 
once more. But how must this period be measured? In 
order to answer this question I must call attention to a 
certain optical law which I have attempted to put in the 
form of diagrams : — 



is inversely as the square of its distance from the source of 
light:' "^ 




Fig. I. illustrates the maimer in which the light rays 
from a candle strike out all roimd it like the spokes of a 
wheel, but, for simplicity' sake, the rays in one direction 
only are shown. Let A represent our printing frame held 
at one foot from the light source, and let us suppose that 
at that distance the plate contained in it will require one 
second's exposure. Now let us expose a similar plate at B 
which is two feet from the light source, what exposure will 
it require? "Two seconds," the tyro will probably 
answer ; but he would be wrong, the plate at double the 
distance will require four times the ori^al exposure ; at 
treble the distance, nine times the origmal exposure. In 
other words, ^^ the intensity of illumination on a given surface 




One more diagram — Fig. 2, will perhaps make the matter 
still more plain. At one foot from the candle the square 
marked I, receives a certain amount of light ; at 2, that 
light is spread over a surface four times the area of the 
first, and at 3 over a surface nine times as large as I. This 
law, which is roally of a very simple character, the operator 
should have constantly in his mind, as he exposes his plates 
to artificial light under a negative. 

The method of development which I recommended, is by 
means of ferrous oxalate, and it will be found that the 
transparencies produced by it require no toning whatever. 
I ma£e my own potassic oxalate and find it more reliable 
than any I can buy. The operation is simplicity itself. 
In a large basin dissolve half a pound of carbonate of 
potash (salts of tartar) in a pint and a half of warm 
water. Now add gradually oxalic acid, a few crystals at 
a time, for the effervescence is very violent, and difficult to 
control if much be put in at once. When six ounces of the 
crystals have been so added, set the basin aside for an 
hour or two, now stir its contents with a glass rod, and 
test with blue litmus paper, adding crystals of acid imtil 
the paper turns slightly red. Add to the liquid 30 grains 
of potassic bromide, allow to settle, and bottle off for use 
when dear. In making up the developer, to each ounce of 
solution add a small teaspoonfid of powdered protosul- 
phate, stir once or twice and the developer is ready. I fijid 
this a much better plan than the ordinary method of 
keeping both salts in solution. 

But those who wish to avoid the trouble of making their 
own potassic oxalate, can buy the crystals at any photo- 
graphic dealers', in which case its solution should be made 
with boiling water, and well stirred imtil aU crystals have 
disappeared. One poimd of oxalate will require just a quart 
of water to make a saturated solution. If more water be 
used, the solution will not be a saturated one, and will, 
when mixed with the iron, throw down a muddy red pre- 
cipitate, and be useless for developing purposes. The 
iron must be added to the potash, and not vice versd, or the 
same effect is produced. There is no necessity to weigh the 
iron before dropping it into the solution — for the liquid 
will take up a certain amount, and no more. I have found 
that with this developer it is always advisable to soak the 
exposed plate in water as a preliminary step. The gelatine 
surface then takes more kindly to the solution, and greater 
density is attained. 

The development should be carried on imtil the picture 
looks overdone, for it must be remembered that it has to 
be ultimately exhibited by transmitted light, and we view 
it in the developing dish by reflected light only, but 
holding it up to the red light and looking through it we 
can judge well when the developing action ought to be 
stopped. Now follows a rapid rinse imdor the tap, a few 
minutes' immersion in alum and water, and fixing in fresh 
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hypo. If ordinary household water has been used the film 
^^ul show a milky veil. This is quickly removed by a ten 
per cent, solution of sodic citrate, poured on and off, and 
gently rubbed upon the gelatine surface with a plug of 
cotton wool. G^iis treatment is not necessary if rainwater 
is available. 

The transparencies should have a prolonged washing. I 
find that the best means of securing thorough elimination 
of the fixing salt, is to keep the plates immersed for some 
hours in a zinc grooved tank, such as can now be pur- 
chased, and to change the water several times during that 
Eeriod. "When dry they can be coloured or varnished. I 
itely had a very convincing proof of the value of varnish 
as a protection to the film. I some time ago printed a 
transparency of tiie Soudan, which showed the Ked Sea 
bounding its eastern side. This sea I tinted blue (not red) 
in varnish colour. On looking at the picture lately I found 
that a milky veil had grown over part of the gelatine sur- 
face, but this obscuration came to .an abrupt stop at the sea 
coast — the varnish had there protected the film. 

In a future number we snail give formula) especially 
adapted to this class of work, for the benefit of those who 
make their own plates, and we shall also give directions for 
the mounting and general completion of the pictures as 
lantern slides. 



PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE POLYTECHNIC. 

Mb. E. Howard Farmer, on Tuesday evening last, began a 
scries of lectures in connection with the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, at the Polytechnic Young Men's Christian 
Institute, Begent Street. The meeting was very numerously 
attended, and Captain Abney, E.E., F.K.S., presided. 

Mr. Farmer (whose lecture was throughout listened to with 
the greatest attention) said that he proposed for his introduc- 
tory lecture of the winter session to illustrate the functions and 
Sroperties peculiar to each constituent of the alkaline pyro- 
eveloper. It consisted of pyrogallicacid rendered alkaline with 
ammonia, and to those two was usually added a small quantity 
of potassium bromide. Upon looking at the formulae given by 
the different makers of sensitive plates for developing their 
plates, it would be found that the quantities of each of the con- 
stituents employed in the formulsa varied enormously. But not 
only did the formulee of different makers vary, but so also did 
those of one maker vary very much for his different kinds of 
plates. Besides that, in order to get the best negative, the 
constituents of the developer must be modified — ^first, according 
to the class of subject photographed ; secondly, according to 
the exposure given ; and thirdly, with reference to obtaining 
the print from the negatiTe. They would therefore at once see 
that a dear and distinct understanding of the peculiarities and 
practice of each constituent of the devdoper was very important 
to the photographer. In fact, imless a photographer knew that, 
he ought not to call himself a photographer. Mr. Farmer 
therefore proposed to iUustrate the several peculiarities and 
practices of each constituent of the developer. And first of all, 
as being the most important, he would illustrate the properties 
which pyro or pyrogaLlio acid had in the developer. Upon the 
screen behind aim he had a series of negatives of the same 
object, the negatives having the same exposure, and in the 
devnloper there was the same quantityof bromide of potassium, 
and the same quantity of ammonia, the only constituent Yorying 
being the pyrogallic acid. With the assistance of Mr. Winks, 
who threw the various negatives on the screen, the lecturer 
explained a number of series of negatives. First he dealt with 
the pyro series, observing that therefrom was to be learned that 
for long development they should use weak pyro solution, 
and for quick development strong pyro solution 
should be used. The knowledge derivable from the 
pyro series of negatives, was that the amount of pyro 
used regulated the amount of density; but that with a 
given quantity of every constituent of the developer, that rule 
did not hold good for anv quantity of pyro. As soon as a 
certain amount was reacned, no amount of additional pyro 
would produce additional density. The next series of ne^tives 
explained was that in which the quantity of ammonia was 
varied, and he said that the lesson to be learned was, that with 



a given quantity of the other constituents, if the ammonia was 
diminished, the density would be reduced, or, if the quantity of 
ammonia used was increased, more density would be obtained ; 
but exactly as in the case of the pyro series, when the density 
reached a certain degree, the other constituents remaining the 
same, no further increase of density could be obtained. In- 
creasing the quantity of ammonia produced the same result in 
development as if there had been more exposure in the camera. 
The bromide series of negatives was next illustrated on the 
screen, from which he said they would observe that increasing 
the bromide very much retarded the time of development, or 
the time to obtain a certain amount of density. Mr. Farmer 
next showed how advantage could be taken of the peculiarities 
of each constituent, in modifying the developer as required. 
He first caused to be passed through the lantern a series of 
plates having the same amount of development, but a different 
amount of exposure, his object being to prove that very different 
effects were thereby produced. Illustrating the over and under- 
exposure series of negatives, he said that the exposure could be 
corrected by modifymg the developer. The mcrease of the 
bromide would have the same effect as if less exposure had been 
given, and bromide was, therefore, a good corrective for over- 
exposure. Diminishing the ammooia also had the same effect 
as less exposure. If, therefore, they took an over-exposure 

Slate and developed with diminishea ammonia, it ought to 
evelope as if there had been less exposure. The iUustrations 
given showed that the decrease of ammonia was a cure for over- 
exposure. They learned from the negatives that for develop- 
ing over-exposure plates the ammonia should be diminished, 
and, if necessary, the bromide should be increased, as both 
would have the effect of neutralising over-exposure. Coming 
next to under-exposure, he reverted briefly to the ammonia 
series, and said that they ought to expect from the lessons of 
that series that if the ammonia was increased, and the under- 
exposed plate developed, the plate ought to develope as if it had 
more exposure. Under-exposed plates could not be corrected 
by increasing the ammonia, because the plates '* fogged." But 
there was another remedv. Whilst on the one hana ammonia 
tended to produce fog, the bromide of potassium, on the other 
hand, tended to prevent it. But the tendency which the plate 
had to fog also depended upon the time of development ; the 
longer a plate was m developing the greater the tendency to fog. 
Another advantageous thine to do in under-exposure would be 
to increase the pyro as well as the ammonia, as that would 
make the plate develope much quicker and five loss chance of 
** fogging." Bromide prevented ** fogging, and if that were 
used as well, it would give the same efi^t. If it were desired 
to work plates with a minimum exposure, then each constituent 
of the developer should be increased — the ammonia, pyro, and 
bromide. By using bromide to restrain fog, they could force 
very much more with the ammonia than if the bromide were left 
out. He then spoke of the light employed in developing, 
which he said could not be very well illustrated on the screen. 
Different operators used different quantities of light. Some 
worked almost in darkness, and some in a flood of light. The 
only reason why there should be any difference was, because 
the more the plates were forced, that was to say, the less expo- 
sure given, and the more they were worked with the greatest 
rapiditv the more care must be exercised in the light employed . 
to develox)e them. A hght which was quite safe for a weak 
developer would ruin and fog a plate that was forced with a 
large quantity of ammonia. Sucn was as far as he proposed to 
go that night with regard to pyro development. 

Captain Abney said he believed that as chairman he was 
expected to say something, and he found himself the more 
ready to do so after having listened to a lecture so full of 
interest as that which they had heard. He had himself learned 
something from it. He was quite certain that if the lectures, 
which he hoped a good many of those present were going to 
listen to, were of the nature of that just delivered, there need be 
no fear of the results of the examination. The study and practical 
work of photography presented three sides — ^the artistic, the 
scientific, and the rule of thumb. He wished to dismiss the 
last-mentioned with a very few words, and those words were 
that it ought not to exist at all. (Cheers.) Upon the artistic 
side he might debate for a very considerable time. He might 
say that a knowledge of the development of plates — a good 
amount of which they must have that night learned — was 
necessary to produce artistic effects, because not only had the 
photographer to be a clever manipulator, but he must also be 
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enabled to translate into blaok and white the coloiu*, as well as 
to give as near as possible an approach to contrast as he saw in 
nature. At first that might not appear very easy to under- 
stand, but what he meant was— that if they looked upon 
nature and took, for instance, a landscape, they would find that 
the picture they had to take was illumined a great deal more 
than Uiey could ever possibly hope to get upon a paper print. 
If they were to take as an instance, the light reflected from the 
snowy mountedns and compared it with the whitest piece of 
I>aper to be obtained, they would find their highest lights were 
nowhere compared with nature. For that reason lantern slides 
looked more effective than i>aper, because they had a stronger 
illumination. And it was to aim at those contrasts between 
their high lights and their shadows, that was the true aim of the 
artistic photographer. The painter had to do exactly the same 
thing. He had to give to the eye the impression of contrasts of 
colour by using a range of colours which was infinitely less than 
that of nature,and he laboured imder a greater disadvantage than 
the photographer. In that way he would dismiss the art side of 
photography, except with reference to portraiture. Mr. Far- 
mer had told them that they were going to have lessons in re- 
touching. When the retoucher came, it was to bo hoped that 
he would not show how to mar the beauties of nature. (Hear, 
hear.) In his (the speaker's) opinion the majority of the por- 
ti-aits of the principal men and women — actresses and others — 
were really marred by the excessive use of the pencil, which 
took off the ruggedness of nature from the face, and thus left 
an agreeable facsimile executed by a very poor hand indeed. 
He hoped that those who learned retouching would learn to do 
it judiciously, and not to make a mess of nature. (Cheers.) 
"With reference to the science of photography, he would remina 
them that he had been now for 20 years connected with the 
science. It was owing to photography that he first studied 
science. Photography rather gave him a desire for learning 
physics and chemistry, but mathematics he knew before. 
If they entered into the science of photography, they would 
find that they would go in for a good many more courses at that 
Institute than photography, because they would not be content 
until they knew a good deal about physics and chemistry. 
(Hear, hear.) With reference to Mr. Farmer's kind remarks 
about himself and his work in connection with photography, he 
would observe that they were only just now beginning a fresh 
era in photography. When, about 45 years ago, photography 
was first discovered, there were for a few years afterwards a 
great many scientific workers in the field — Herschell, Hunt, 
and others. At that time a vast deal of progress was 
made in the art of photography. But then, alas! for 
photography, it became very common. Everybody dabbled in 
it, and the men of science gave it iip because they thought 
there were enough workers in the field. But, unluckily for 
photography, there were not enough scientific workers, and for 
many years but very little progress was made. But ho hoped 
that the scientific instruction which was being given in such 
classes as those of Mr. Farmer, would be the commencement 
of a new era in causing men to make researches in photography, 
which were very much needed to bring it up to a stiU higher 
state of perfection than it was at present. He might take some 
claim for having started scientinc instruction. In one year, 
about five or six years aeo now, he proposed to the Photographic 
Society that they should give a small donation to the Society 
of Arts, to enable them to hold examinations in photography. 
That proposition was met most heartily by the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, and the sum suggested voted, and the 
Society of Arts held, in consequence, their first examination in 
photography. They chose to appoint him the examiner, and, 
from that time forth to this, it had been his more or less agree- 
able duty to look through the papers every year. The first 
year's examination, he regretted to say, was not very hopeful. 
Young men came up for examination who could hardly write, 
and who knew very little. He need scarcely say they did not 
pass. The next year it was almost the same example of badness. 
Then, after a time — he thought it was the third year — the 
papers began to take a rather more hopeful turn, and the year 
after th' it he was astonished at the gi*eat jump which had all 
at once been made in the theoretical knowledge of photography. 
When he saw the seven names of medallists, and found that 
they all belonged to the Polytechnic, he was rather astonished, 
and he must congratulate Mr. Farmer upon the most excellent 
way in which he must have taught them. 



Mr. R. Mitchell (Secretary), on behalf of the Committee of 
the Institution, and of the members of the class, expressed 
thanks to Capt. Abney for his kindness in presiding. 

The assembly then dispersed. 



LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting of this Association was held at the Free 
library, on Thursday, the 30th ult.. Dr. Kenyon, President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the September meeting having been read and 
confirmed, Mr. F. P. Paul, F.R.C.S., was elected a member. 

The Chairman announced the donation of twelve prints to 
the album by Mr. W. H. Atkins, and, also, to the Library of 
guide-books to Carnarvon and Euthin, by Mr. Maurice Jones. 

The Rev. T. £. Espin read a paper on Stellar Photography, 
an abstract of which we shall hope to lay before our readers 
next week, and passed round some negatives and prints in 
illustration of his remarks. 

The Chairman, after complimenting Mr. Espin on the ability 
and scientific interest of his i>aper, asked if he considered that 
the Sim had entered upon its yellow stage of existence. 

The Rev. T. E. Espin said that spectroscopic observation 
tended to confirm this theory. He further adverted to recent 
experiments on the power of actinic rays in promoting vege- 
tation and developing life. 

The Rev. H. J. Palmer mentioned the case of a schoolmaster 
friend of his, who, under the conviction that the blue rays were 
conducive to brain power, had the walls of his school and class 
rooms coloured blue. 

After some further discussion, the Chairman proposed a 
cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Espin for his most interesting and 
suggestive paper. 

The Rev. T. E. Espin, in replying, said that he should be 
most happy to show his apparatus to any photographer who 
would visit the Observatory of the Liverpool Astronomical 
Society at West Kirby. 

Mr. W. H. Kirkby, after some observations condemnatory of 
combining the monthly meetings of the Society in July and 
August either with excursions or with social gatherings at the 
countrv houses of members, proposed the following addition to 
the rules : — ** All the monthly meetings of this Association shall 
be hold at the usual place of meeting, and within the city of 
Liverpool; and that at council meetings five shall form a 
quorum, and at the Association meetings ten shall form a 
quorum." 

Mr. Atkins seconded the resolution. 

Considerable discussion ensued, in which the Revs. T. B. 
Banner and H. J. Palmer, and Messrs. Atkins, Beer, Corkhill, 
Ellerbeck, and Kirkby took part. The resolution, on being put 
to the vote, was lost. 

Mr. C. A. Wharmby then proposed the addition to the rules 
as follows : — '* Each member shdl send in to the Secretary, at 
or before the meeting following his election, his carte portrait 
for insertion in the Society^s album." 

This resolution was seconded and carried. 

Mr. A. W. Beer gave notice of his intention to move the fol* 
lowing addition to the rules of the Association : — ** All members 
elected on and after the January meeting, 1885, shall i>ay an 
entrance fee to the Treasurer of ten shillings and sixpence." 

Mr. W. H. Atkins then gave a demonstration of his mode of 
making enlarged negatives with gelatino-bromide paper, and 
used an ordinary triplex paraffin lantern, with a Steinheil half- 
plate lens. The sensitive sheet was placed in an ordinary 
printing-frame, and the enlargement was one of five diameters, 
from a very good transparency from one of Mr. Atkins' own 
negatives. After exposure for some three minutes Mr. Atkins 
placed some non-actinic glass in front of his lantern, and pro- 
ceeded to develope his picture with the pyro^allic acid and 
washing-soda developer. After applying a citnc acid and iron 
clearing solution, the enlargement was fixed in hypo, and 
washed, and passed round for the inspection of the meeting. 
The result was a brilliant success, and great interest was mani- 
fested by a crowded meeting in all Mr. Atkins' manipulations. 

The Chairman expressed the pleasure and instruction all had 
derived from the sight of Mr. Atkins' dexterity, and his vote of 
thanks to the demonstrator was carried by acclamation. 
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Mr. Kirkby gave some acoount of his recent experiences with 
the platinotype process. 

Mr. W. H. Atkins complained of the degraded whites of some 
of the prints he had recently made by this process. 

Mr. Twigge showed some specimens of his work with the 
sepia-toned paper, and detailed his difficulties in working it 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. EUerbeck called the attention of the members to the 
inconyenience they occasioned the Librarian by requesting him 
to receive and give out books, &c., at all times during the 
meetings, and suggested that after 6.40 the Library should be 
closed. He (Mr. EUerbeck) spoke on the advisability of 
establishing an exchange department of the work of the 
Association. 

The Chairman thought the Treasurer might with advantage 
utilise the funds of the Association to facilitate the exchange of 
prints. 

Mr. Beer proposed that Mr. EUerbeek's suggestions on this 
important matter should be included in the agenda of the next 
meeting of the Society, and this proposal was agreed to. 

The exhibits of the evening were : — Prints coloured by the 
new Cundall process; a number of 15 x 12 enlargements, and 
a volume of views in England^ Ireland, and T^les, by Mr. 
Beer ; views in Wales, by Mr. EUerbeck ; steUar negatives and 
prints, by the Bev. T. E. Espin ; a series of enlargements, by 
Mr. Conush ; and some home portraits on opal, by Mr. Twigge. 

The meeting, which was a very crowded one, was then 
adjourned. 
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AMATEUK PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE STATSE. 

" You have no idea how this business is increasing," said a 
weU-known dealer in photographic materials the other day. 

** We are selling thousands of dollars* worth of materials to 
amateur photographers now. You see there are lots of them 
that take a fancy to the art. Many of them at first send to 
New York and buy cheap outfits, such as they see advertised as 
low as 12 dollars. WeU, of course, they are not satisfactory, 
and then they come here and select first-class materials, costing 
from 100 dollars upward. Some invest 200 ddUars, and some 
go even as high as 500 doUars." 

*' I suppose quite a number of wealthy people take it up for 
their own amusement F *' 

''Oh, yes, a good mauT; and they buy the best and most 
expensive matmals. Why, a prominent physician in this city 
spends a great deal of ms leisure time m the summer in the 
practice of the art. I suppose we have sold him not less than 
1,500 dollars' worth of photographic apparatus and materials, 
during the past year. We got an order m>m him yesterday for 
about 200 dollars' worth. He*s at one of the seashore resorts 
for rest and recreation, and amuses himself by taking pictures. 
He purchased one of our large lenses, costing 450 doUars, and 
can take as large and fine a picture as any artist. Then there is 
another weU-known professional man in the city who has pur- 
chased at least 500 dollars' worth of materials of us, andjtakes 
a great interest in the art." 

** Are ladies affected by the mania, too ? " 

'* Certainly ; a dozen or more ladies from Beacon Street and 
other aristocratic portions of the city have purchased materials 
of us. Some of them have purchased outfits costiug 200 
or 300 dollars, and even more. They take these outfits with 
them when they go to the seashore or the mountains for the 
summer, and are able to spend their leisure in a very pleasant 
and satisfactory manner." 

" How long does it take them to learn the art ? I suppose 
they have to acquire some knowledge of chemicals, don't they ?" 

''Bless you, it's easy enough to learn. Chemicals? Catch 
ladies meddUng with chomicalsT No ; they don't have to use 
them at aU. The dry plates are used now almost entirely. 
You see, it is not necessary to develope these plates at once. A 
plate can be exposed and then put away to be developed at the 
person's convenience." 

"How do the ladies succeed F " 

'* Finely ; some of them make as fine pictures as can be found 
anywhere." — Boston Olohe, 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AT COVENTRY, 

A MOST interesting lecture was deHvered at Coventry, on 
Tuesday last, the 28th of October, in connection with the West 
Orchard Amateur Photographic Society. 

The lecture, deHvered by Messrs. Dauk and Ambrose, was 
extempore, and was Ulustrated by numerous experiments. 

After the Chairman (Mr. CounciUor Andrews) had made a 
few prehmmary remarks on the great strides photography had 

"^^® ^*^® ^^^ ^^^ y®^®' ^^ ^^ ^^® S^^^ Mature before it, 

Mr. Dank commenced his lecture by giving a short account 
of the actmic properties of Ught, and of the preparation of a 
sensitive gelatino-bromide film. A plate was afterwards deve- 
joped, and a carte do visite negative enlarged up to 12 by 10. 
The lecturer then went on to discuss the subject of artificial 
bght for photographic purposes, and, with a little persuasion, 
some ladies and gentlemen consented to be taken by the 
magnesium Hgbt, when a very good group was obtained. 
Some photographic transparencies were next shown on the 
screen by a magic lantern, and the lecture closed with some 
simple mstructions for obtaining prints of ferns, lace, leaves, 
&c., and each member of the audience was presented with some 
sensitized paper to experiment with at home. 

We cannot imagine a better method of spreading the love of 
our beautiful art than lectures such as this ; not too technical 
for the general pubHc, and yet full of hints for the practical 

Shotographer. We hope to hear of many more on the same 
nos deHvered during the winter. 



A PHOTOGRAPHIC ANSWER. 

P* Photography is one of the fashionable amusements for 
ladies now,'*— Truth.'} 



They sat together, man and maid. 

One afternoon not long ago, 
And though the lad felt sore afraid, 

He murmured, " I my fate wiU know." 

Ho coughs, he blushes rosy red. 
And down upon his knee he goes ; 

She watched with half-averted head, 
And mused, ** A very pretty pose. 



>) 



Once more to clear his throat he sought. 
Then laid his hand up)on his heart. 

She marked his Httle ** hem," and thought, 
** It is the hoarse before the carte,** 

With upturned eyes he strove to melt 
The fair to whom his love he'd set. 

Who, as her glance upon him dwelt, 
Low laughed, ** He'U make a * cabinet.' " 

** I'm poor as Job," at length he cried, 
" I'm also plain— to teU no cram. 

But do not thrust my plea aside — 
Oh, take me, darlmg, as I am." 

She nodded at the silly dunce — 
That he was such is surely ** poz " — 

And fetching camera at once^ 

She straightway ** * took ' him as he was,** 



— Funny Folks, 



Gelatine Rblibfs.— Professor Guthrie has discovered a mixture 
which only melts at a temperature of 160°, and is therefore very- 
suitable for moulding gelatine reUefa. It is composed of 

Parts. 
Bismuth 47.33 

Cadmium . . . . , , , , , , 13*29 

Lead 19-30 

Tin 1997 
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Au CLg. — It may interest photographers to 
learn tiiat there is some prospect of that 
essential article in toning operations, namely, 
gold, becomiDg more plentiful ; but whether 
it will be a cheaper commodity, as in relation 
to the other metals used lor coinage, is 
another question. At a recent meeting of the 
Balloon Sociely, Dr. Atcherley stated that 
about twenty five millions of gold was raised 
annually, and that no less thui ten millions 
were lost by def ectiye arrangements, in the 
course of abstraction. He oonsidei^ that 
at least 95 per cent, could be extracted from 
auriferous quartz, &c., by adopting new 
amalgamators invented by himself, and Mr. 
Cassel of New York. It is intended shortly 
o put the system to a practical test and on 
a large scale by a syndicate of capitalists. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Atcherley' s very san- 
guine expectations we fear that we shall 
have to wait a very long time for cheaper 
Au 01,. 



Jf0r SaU ox (^K^ange* 

RULES.— Pbur ptnny atamps for twelve vfords or less, 
and one /or every additional three words rnxut he 
eneloeed with each advertisement^ together with the 
name and address of the sender, A single figure or 
group of figures^ undivided by Utttr^ space, stop or 
vford, counts as one word ; compound words count as 
two words,, 

"S 3.— Trade Advertisements cannot f under any eircum' 
stances, be inserted in this column. Such Advertise^ 
ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 
which may be obtain&l on application. 

Lancaster 1 plate Le Mcritore, complete, in good 
condition. Price 25e. "W. Clahe, Lelbury, Hercford- 
Bhire. 

Whole plato changing box, LelloVa camera. Hare's 
own moke, Kennetr stand, and Boss's 8-in. by 10-ia. 
rapii symmetrical lens. Whole outfit fanltle». £16 
cash.— Bbkoiub, 77, Queen Street, Glasgow. 

I mahogany camera and lens, 85s. — CfUBLBS 
CopLAXD, Hillcote, Buckhurst Hill. 

i plate bellows body pocket camera; Dale's patent 
multiplex back, carrying 13 plates ; wide angle recti- 
linmir lens ; instantaneous shutter ; Hare's " Perfect" 
tripod rtand; satchel; in perfect working condition. 
Cost £9. What offers ?— " Fikeman," 104, Lcadenhall 
Street. 

Perfect light tight ^ plate bellows carcera. one 
single and one double back, J, ^ plate carriers, and good 

ilens complete. Price £3. Apply— F. Heubbv, 16, 
fewgate-street, E.G. 

^ tourist camera, fine double backs, fiOs., and ^ 
plate tourist, new condition.— Bell, Belbroughton, 
Stourbridge. 

Tourist's i plate and pocket camera stands, sliding 
legs, good as new, 156. 6d. and 10s. 6d.— Suitii, 1, 
Oakley-street, S.E. 

To be ^Id, dbeap, a Sheffield burnisher, will take 
cartes, cabinets, and imperials, all complete, with 
atmospheric gas burner. Apply— W. Woodson, 
Sheffield. 

Wanted, Dallmeyer's Rapid Rectilinear lens, ^ plate ; 
also slide for Instanto^nanh.— Undebwood, 13, Han- 
over-terrace, Regent's Parle, London. 

Wanted, a good j^ plate lens, cheap.— James Lewis, 
Selkirk, N.B. 

Wanted, complete photographic apparatus, ISin. 
by lOin. or lOiu. by Sm., dry plate.— 3, Yoik-plaoe, 
Newport, Mon. 

Wanted, ^^late Instantc^raph, <^eAp for cash.— 
A. Ellis, 4, Westniinster-chamDers, S.w. 

I plate camera, ^ plate landscape and photo lens, 
focussing slide, and double back, perfect. Price £2, 
or offers.— Waslbss, Hawick. 

For sale, a nearly new i nlate reversible camera, by 
Hunter and Sand, three double dark slides, Ross's 
No. 3 portable symmetrical lens, first rate portrait 
lens, and leather case. The lot £6 6a.— A Olabk, 17, 
St. Swithin's-bine, E.G. 

Nearly new Elnnear camera, size 12in. by lOin., with 
focuflsiDg screen, cost £6 ; also one double dark slide, 
cost £1 lOs. ; and one single ditto, cost £1 4s. ; will 
pack for 1 ravelling in a space 12iin. bjr lO^in. by 3in., 
with leather bellows body, in best Spanish maho^ny ; 
the lowest £4.— B. J. Scbivbxeb, St. Giles, Readmg. 

For sale, cheap, lens, cameras, baths, and enlar^ng 
apparatus. Approval ; deposit. Bend for list, stating 
requirements, to— 1, Milton Villa, Dovercourt. 

Plain backgrounds, on rollers. Price 6s. each. Send 
for samples.— Address, Hembt Soutuoatx, Bosiiig- 

StOke. ^^^m^m^mtm^^m^mtm 

C0 CDrnsponirtnls. 

QusBiES, and replies thereto, are inserted free of 
duurge, and readers are invited to froely use our 
oolnmns for obtaining and giving information. We 
requiie questions and anflfwers at least tWo dear dayi 
baoi« publication. 



RULES 

TO BK 0B8BBVXD WHSN ASKIXO QUBSTIOlTf . 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

2. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate pieoe of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the back of each 
querv, unless they are to be published, when they 
uiould follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

NoTR.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 

axrE"EiEs. 

COMBINING LENSES.— Gan anyone inform 
me if there is a possible combination in lenses, to 
photograph very near objects? I have a 12-in. b^ 
10-in. rapid Symmetrical (16*in. focus), and a portrait 
lens, and wishing to photograph the back of a house 
with a garden onljr 70-ft. deep, and also a room some 
20-ft. long, I tried nnsucoe»fully several combina- 
tions, among others that of taking off the back lens, 
and reversing the front one, in the portrait lens. Gan 
any reader assiBt me ? Is a wide angle lens necessary 
for such confined epsLceB t Ross's rapid symmetrical 
is said to be good for interior and ardiitecture, but, 
in this instance, do^ not seem to answw. My camera 
can be extended up to 80 inches.— Paco. 

PHOTO - TxNTOOBAPHY.-Has anyone 
tried Gundall's system of photo-tintography, advertised 
in this paper ? If so, wliat is their experience ? Is it a 
mechanical colouring process 7— Lcquibbb. 

THIN NBOATIVBS.-I shall feel greatly 
obliged if any reader will tell mo where I am at fault. 
Although I use plenty of pyro, and give, as I think, 
short exposure, I get little more than clear glass. 
Picture is slow in appearing.— W. R. 

CABINET MOUNTS.— Gan any one tell me 
where I can purchase thick panel cards with gold 
bevelled edges, cabinet siie ?— M. H. G. 



ANSWEBS. 

PUBNBIiIi'S SHUTTEB.-Mr.E.R.rringle 
can obtain it at H. & E. J. Dale's, 26, Ludgate HUl. 
Price from 24s. ; also from H. Husband, 8, St. Augus- 
tine's Parade, Bristol.— Paco. 

MINIATITBE CAMBBA.— All parUculars 
regarding tho Academy camera for plates 2-in. by 
2-m. can be obtained from the makers, Newton & Go., 
8, Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.G.— C. J . Hixxmax. 



W. G. H. Wood.— AVe are clearly of opinion that 
it would be an infringement of the copyright to pub- 
lidy exhibit photos from pictures or newspaper en- 
graving without tho consent of the author, or the 
possession of the oop^ght. An author does not 
reserve the copyright m a picture, unless specially se* 
cured to him by agreement in writing, 25 and 26 Vic, 
0. 68.— Ed. A. P. 

R. P. Hbkxirbr, Oxford.- Tout sunrestions are 
^food. We have sent them to the author of the article 
m question.- Ed. A. P. 

Geobob Tomlinsox.— Your reply is an advertise- 
ment. We have, however, contrary to our rules, sent 
on your communication to the person in question. — 
Ed. A. P. 

R. Gatucabt Dobbs.— Trv Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Go., 16, Hobneside, Borough Road, Sunderland; or 
Mr. Ghatham Pexton, 46, Bryantwood Road, Hollo- 
way, N.— Ed. A. P. 

W. S. D. Newcastlk-ow-Ttnb.— (1). Thin, weak 
negative is hardly in focus and not developed far 
enough. Exposure about ri^ht. (2). Oat of focus 
and tnc subject moved, otherwise this would have been 
a very good picture, the lighting good and the print 
well toned. (3^. Unaer-exx>08ed ^too much lisht. (4). 
Fogged negative, over-expiosed. We should adviae you 
to carefully examine some good specimens from our 
leading i)hotographio studioe. and note the poshig, 
and especially uie position of the hand. In every ease 
yours ase elapsed together. If you can buv or borrow 
some good negatives, or better still have a few lessons 
from a competent photographer yon will learn much 
faster than by any written instruction* — (Ed. A. P.) 

ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A6ENGY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON^ W.O. 

SAHiING YACHTS for SALE or HIBE, 

of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tons. 
STEAM YACHTS for SALE or HTTJE of 

from. 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 
A' number of STEAM IjAIJNCHES for 

SALE. 
Insurawces effected at Special Rates. 

Original Artistic Backgronnds. 

Size 8x7. Prioe 258. Plain f^om 58. 
BATONS AND R0LLEB8. 

DEAV, Artist, Clough Oolcax, 

HUDDBBSFIBLD. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING IN SILVER 

OF EVEBT DESOBIPnOl]' 
Done for the Trade and Amatenn, Printed & Mounted 

Termg on application to 

E. BEVEBLEY, 

1,P0PLAE STREET, PMNCEVILLE, BBADFORD, 

YORKSHIRE. 

ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 
1Setoucf)er. 

2, MAELBOROUGH TERRACE, 

SOUTHGATE ROAD, 
T^OOD OBBEN, TSl. 

Price List Gratis, 



Send for a CATALOGUE of 

Ma^c Lnntenu and Slides. Models of Steam 
Engines and Pai to. Opera, Field and Marine Glosses. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Magnifiers, &c., Magneto- 
Electrio Machines. Aneroid Barometers and Pedo- 
meters. Mathematical and Drawing Instrumentd, 
Compasses, &c. — 160 lllustratioufl. Price Is., by Post, 
Is. 2a., or with Supplement, Is. 3d., post free. 

i^ile:inson ft CO., 

"Wliolesale, Betail ft Export Optioiana, ftc, 
H0LME8IDE, BOROUGH RD., SUNDERLAND. 



Perfection in Tinting Pbotograpbs 

By a novel, effective and simple, mechanical process. 
Ail amateurs should send a sample to be tinted by the 
CUNDALL PHOTO-TINTOGRAPH PROCESS, 
which is a marvel of cheapness, combined with high 
class work. Photos coloured of every description and 
si2e, from 1 to 10,000. .Send for price list. .The process 
will be sold to those preferring to colour themselves. 
Inventor, &c., 

JAMES A. CUNDALL, 
26« "Windsor Street, New Brighton, near 
Birkenliead« 

THE AHLATEUB'S FIBST HANDBOOK 
OP PHOTOGBAPHY. 

(iLtVSTRATED) BY J. H. T. ELLERBECK, 

A complete Guide and Instructor in the 
Modem Dry Plate Process. 
3rd Editioih, Toil Free ISrf., 
From D. H. CUSSONS and CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
And al l Booksellers and Dealers. 

B I R M I N O H A M . 

E. A. HTTIiME, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

lMt€ of Ann Strut, Established z 830^ 

APPABATUB, 
CH£MICAIjS.ft 
MATEBIALS 
Of every description, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Photographic 



PHOTOORAPHIC ENOINEER, POND HIU, Sli^FFIELD, 

MoM^facturtr of the best Shield 

Bilver-Steel BOTABT BT7BNI8HBB, 
For Bumiahin^ PortraitB and rendering them equal to 




Steel, 

specially b^ the Proprietor, and ia his secret. The 
Biimish^ 18 the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
hdlf the price of common Burnishers. Full Illustrations 
sent with each Burnisher. 

Gabinetsize .. £1 10 10x8 .. £2 
12X10 .. 4 16X12 .. 6 10 

N.B, — Maker of the New Hot RoUing Press for Uranounted 

Prints, 

PHOTOGRAPHS ON CANYAS, 

. NO GELATINE USED. 

A. B R O T H E R S, 

14, ST. ANN'S SQUARE, 

MAITCHESTEB. 
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F/UHograpliiiff At Xilbfl 

I*tUn to at KilUgr ... 
A fholBfrapliic Terr in 

Tilt Magic Lantrn, u an 

l-)ioli>frap»f. .Vi. 4 ... 

Ty PLuinolrft Pmia 
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NOTICE TO 8TTBS0BIBEBB. 
Snbsoiption in the TTrnted Kingdom, prepaid : — 

emoutha, Sa. ed.] 12 mantliB, IOb. lOd. 
n the Postal Union, prepaid : — 
Smoutlu, 68. Sd. I 12 months, 13s. M. 
Satnciiption to India, China, ^q., prepaid ; — 

e months, 10s. lOd. | 13 montha,, 21e. . 8d. 

ASDXUBSB ~ ^ 

.^U lettera oont^ning Orden, AdvertlBamBnta, Bemittaaoei, of other 
baaineM matters, shonld bo addressed to the Publibhbb of the 
Aiumn PHtfmoKiTESB, 22, fioddngbam Street, Strand, London, 
W.O. ; whilst liteTar7 oontribntionfl^dqnerieB sbotild be addressed 
to the Editob. 

FKIZE TOUR COHFEETinON. 

Amaarsn by Mr. Walter Beaant and Hr. Thomas Crane, this- 
ooDipetitian has been decided as follows ; — f ' The nnanimong opinion 
of tho judges is that the set of pbotogt^hs and manuscripts of 
Mb. H. a. Fsuicia, 

12, Abodeen Teraarn, White LadUa Boad, 

Clifton, Briatol, 

MwBfl- H. Jt TiBin^ and A. J* Ji±a£xrr, 

Earlsdon, GoTentry, 
are of equal merit." A oheqne for one j^ninea and a half, baa' there- , 
fore been diapatohBd to Hb. Fraaois and another for tlie same amount 
to Ur. Leake by to-day'spest. . ,, . 

The judges desire to «ay that the mamtactipt and photographs of 
Hbs. T. R. Mabbiott, 

Radolifte'on-Trent, 

Nottingham, 



Moworthy of hieh oomineDdatioii. Mrs. Harriott tiuvellod through . 
Normandy witii her husband, on a Hnmber tandem Trioycle. 



Most of the coinpetitdoDS were excellent, shoving hov well 
amateurs can reproduce nature's moet charming a^pectB. 
gome of the com^^til^oiu w«e'amQsing;:onein-;partiaular 
may be cited. It was evidently that of a juvenile. Bad 
'vhiting and woTse.jipeDiil'^JBiiot rendered more intelligible 
by being emeared by ^e £)^yprs, and we would ask the 
youlJiful competitor in future to try nnd -avoid inscribing 
hia '" copy" upontlie first and dirtiest pieces of odd papger 
he comes across. If variety be always charming, his manu- 
script woiild be deligbtful. ' At any rate our young friend's 
photographs are not useless.!- We are inclined to ask him to 
allow lis to retain them, since they exemplify nearly eveiy 
mistake it is possible to perpetrate, bad focussing, wrong 
exposure, hopeless fog, and a variety of colours in toning, 
being a- few. But our boy competitor is not without a 
quaint touch of hunjour. He sends in a signed declaration 
that from beginning to end both manuscript and photo- 
graphs have not been touched by a professional hand. This 
we could almost have guessed. However, let him not be 
discouraged because this time .he has been unsuccessful. 
The mere fact that he has hid the patience and endurance 
to take the views and write the account of his tour is the 
surest sign that he is made Af good stuff, and has at least 
the germ of that beat of ^'qualities — application. 

The competition has clearly shown how many now-a-days 
travel on iricytles, accdmpapied by camera ahd lebs.- 



We are glad to notice a resolution that was passed at- the 
last meeting of the Qlasgowand West -of Scotland Amateur 
Association. This J[ouraaI has lajw&ys pOiilted oUt how 
photography forms an agreeable and- Bati^faptory employ- - 
ment and amusement for ladies. The delicatiy required ia 
many photographic operations and manipulations -is of A' 
kind exactly suitable to the fair sex. -We see no reason 
why other amateur societie»^ and associatjona dionld not 
follow the example set by^the Olaagow brethren and admit 
ladies to the privileges of membership. Societies of 
similarly liberal views wi,U most certainly not decrease their ; 
popularity. 



FRIDAY, N0VE3[BER 21, 1884. 

"To hold at 't ioert tke mirror tip to Nature." — S 
Thb result of the Prize Tour Competition is given else- 
where. We desire publicly to thank Mr. Walter Besant 
and Mr. Thomas Crane for kindly assisting us with their 
literary and artistic talents in the adjudication. 

Mb. H. a. Fbakcis has given us a graphic and amusing 
narrative of his adventures among the humorous inhabitants 
and magnificent scenery of West Kony. The acoount by 
Mesars. Ijeake and Marrett of their tour in North Wales we 
hope to publish next week. On a Sociable Tricycle f^^ 
were enabled to make an extended tour through some of 
the best known eoeneiy of that beautiful district. 



At the H6tel Belv4d£re, Davos Platz, Switzerland, at 
the present time, are staying no less than fivo amateur 
photographers, including Mrs- Bumaby, the wife of 
Oolonel Bumaby, of Khiva fame. 



The Temple Bicycling Club has set a good example. At its 
photographic social meeting to be held in January, all the 
slides will be the work of the members. The announce- 
ment seems to have frightened Wkael Life, a new venture- 
in oyding journalism, since it remarks, " From this it is to 
be feared that we shall not have a repetition of those beau- 
tiful photographs of statuary which so delighted and' 
amused men last year." "Cycling" — "photographs of* 
statuary." What have the two got to do with eaoh 
other f Surely the members of the Temple Bicycling Club 
have nob been amusing themselves with photographing the 
statues on the Embankment or Trafalgar-Square! . - ' 
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To be able to pbotograpb a train in motion is a very won- 
derful thing, no doubt, but is it worth the trouble ? Sup- 
posing you are sufficiently dexterous, and your plate 
sufficiently sensitive to represent every spoke in the rapidly 
revolving wheels quite distinct, what has been gained ? 
Absolutely nothing. You would get the same thing were 
the train standing still, minus of course the steam, and even 
this could be added by giving a shilling to the driver to 
blow off a little ! 






A TBEMENDOUS salo of photographs of the fair plaintiff in 
the Forteseue-Garmoyle case may be anticipated when the 
trial comes on for hearing. When the affair first became 
public property, it was whispered that Earl CairDs tried to 
buy up all the photographs of the lady, for what reason it 
is difficult to see. It is possible, though he may be sternly 
forbidden, for the defendant to pose himself in front of the 
camera. Not that there would have been any demand, for 
the gentleman in a breach of promise case is very much 
like a bridegroom — nobody takes any notice of him. 






'* John Bull's womankind " has appeared in an English — 
well, un-dress would be the better word. Mr. Max O'Eeil 
has been merciful to our ladies, or he would surely have 
devoted a chapter to the professional beauty and her photo- 
graphs. But perhaps he does not believe in liie existence 
of Engli^h photography since he wrote in his " John 
Bull et son De." " When the sun makes his appearance, 
he is photographed that folks may not forget what he is 
like ! " 

* 

In out issue of October 31 we gave a description of the 
mammoth photographs of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington to be exhibited at the New Orleans Exhibition. It 
has been stated by a society journal that they are the 
largest photographic pictures ever produced, but this is a 
mistake. The Washington pictures are seven feet by 
four, but in the Photographic Exhibition of 1880 was shown 
a copy of Eaphael's Di San Sisto, ten feet by seven. There 
is, however, an essential point of difference between this 
picture and the American ones. The copy of Raphael was 
printed on nine sheets of albumenised paper, the American 
photographs are, as we described, printed on one sheet of 
the ordinary salted paper for enlargements. 

* 

Peofessor E. Mack, of Prague, is the photographer of 
all things moving. Nothing comes amiss to the Pro- 
fessor ; a flying pistol-buUet, the air-streams over a Bunsen 
burner, and even the waves of sound. The first two are 
less startling than the third. The pistol-bullet is illumi- 
nated by an electric spark, and the air-stream made visible 
imder the influence of sunshine. The necessary photo- 
graphic conditions are thus satisfied. But waves of sound 
require translation into the language of light before they 
can be put upon paper, just as music finds its visible 
equivalent in the printed score. This Professor Mack 
secures by taking advantage of the irregular refraction of 
light by the air which the wave-sounds have set in vibra- 
tion. But this seems to us rather a paraphrase than a 
rendering of the original passage ; a representation rather 



scientific than artistic. Colonel Stuart Wortley's well- 
known photograph of ** What are the wild waves say- 
ing ? " will be to many people a more true realization of 
the idea of the waves of sound. It is really regrettable, 
however, that Professor Mack was not in existence in the 
days when 

A midnight host of spectres tall 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 



* 



We have heard of a " speaking likeness." Is it possible 
that ttnder any influence, vinous or otherwise, the '* speak- 
ing " may pass into the ** incoherent ?" If so, by all means, 
for the sake of Momus and Comus, let English photo- 
graphers follow the example of French painters and 
give UJ3 their *.* Exhibition of the Incoherent Arts." 



* 



Last month the third of these exhibitions, which are now 
become annual affairs, was opened in the Gallerie Vivienne 
at Paris. The whole proceeding is delightfully suggestive 
of French light-heartedness. All pictures are admitted. 
The prize pictures are determined by lot, " to avoid injus- 
tice." And the prizes are medals of chocolate. All Parisian 
Bohemia is found represented among the contributors, and 
the character of the contributions may be sufficiently indi- 
cated by a couple of specimens. M. Lanos sends a picture 
of a broom, which is ticketed " L^JEden TMdtre^ effet de 
halaiy Coquelin Cadet has simply drawn an upright line 
on white paper, calling it ** Sarah Bemhardi en robe blanche ; 
pointe skhe^ 



* 



Mr. Jahes Ievine ** the original steeple- jack of 
America," has endured an almost phenomenal photo- 
graphic exposure. He once stood upright at the top of the 
Cross of JSt. Joachim's Catholic Church, at Fraiikford, 
more than 200 feet above the earth, for two mortal hours, 
while they took his photograph. The snow was then 
lyiDg several inches deep upon the ground, and the 
photographer could not get a good impression till he had 
taken several (!) negatives. 

This--all this — ^was in the olden 
Time long ago. 

On the part of the subject, if not of the performer, this 
was indeed high art. It might have been yet more so if 
the thermometer had not been so low. Perhaps this fact 
accounts for so many negative results. What a pity St. 
Simon Stylites, on the top of his pillar, was never photo- 
graphed in the same style 'ites ! 






The question recently discussed in the Lancet as to whether 
in walking the toe or the heel first touches the ground, is 
effectually, though accidentally, answered by Photography. 
In instantaneous views, where foot passengers are, so to 
speak, arrested in the various stages of the series of move- 
ments which constitute a step, the leg is seen to be 
extended stiffly from the hip, the toes pointing upwards at 
almost a right angle to the heel, the back of which rests 
on the ground. At the next stage the toes reach the 
ground, the body being carried forwards. The various 
movements in walking follow each other so rapijly that we 
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are tmacquainted with them individually, hence when they 
are photographed they appear unnatural and even 
ridiculous. 



* 



Mb. Holman Hunt's picture of the " Flight into Egypt " 
will be exhibited in London about Christmas. It will 
first pass through the prelimintury ordeal of photogravure 
in Paris. This work has been for some time overdue. 
But the Palestine canvas upon which it was first painted 
was so defective as to necessitate the entire repainting — 
with slight enlargement — of the picture. 



ARcnDBAOON Farrar cannot better employ his influence 
and eloquence than in urging, as he did last Friday 
evening, the claims of "Art in Schools." The Archdeacon 
is rightly distressed to think of children who can rapidly 
calculate the cost of seven-and-twenty pounds of bacon at 
9id. per lb., but who have never breathed the fragrance of 
a lily or as much as seen a bee. The former class of 
imfortunates we commend to the tender pity of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde ; the latter we can only console with the thought 
that in summer they can enjoy at auy fruit or sweet- stall 
a superfluity of more beautiful wasps. The idea of a bee- 
less education was probably suggested to the Archdeacon's 
mind by Miss Edgeworth's story of the child, who, when 
asked what a bee was like, replied that it was like a cow, 
this strange comparison being perhaps due to the fact that 
in the child's primer a B was illustrated by a Bull. But, 
seriously, education is more than a blind knowledge of the 
three R's, and we would urge again the desirability of 
decorating our schoolrooms with cheap, good, and well- 
selected photographs. 



.**' 
•i»' 



The revival of Eomeo and Juliet has been given to us with 
aU the pomp of advertisement and the fascination of novel 
scenery. To how many who saw these new attractions is 
the real tomb of Juliet known ? Certainly no visitor to 
Verona would venture to leave that city without the bur- 
den of a photograph of the unlovely reality. It lies in a 
secluded garden on the outskirts of Verona, amid the most 
unromantic surroimdings. It is strongly suspected of being 
an ex-horse-trough, or worse, and it is half filled with the 
visiting cards of enthusiastic Italians and Americans. The 
old woman, its guardian, is only half earnest in her assur- 
ances as to the genuineness of the relic, but she confirms 
your tottering faith by the present of a few simple flowers, 
and then you buy a photograph of the notorious swindle. 
The house of the Capulets is even more uninteresting, but 
probably more genuine. At least there is a cap over the 
entrance, which was the heraldic symbol of the family 
name. Otherwise it is not different from any of the other 
old houses in the noisy, narrow street. Even your valet de 
place will not advise ypu to push your enquiries within. He 
shrugs his shoulders. "iVbn c*^ nieute da vedere.^' Yet 
these things are photographed, and the world of tourists 
purchases. 



^ 



Talking of Miss Mary Anderson, we know now from The 
World how photography first introduced that lady to 
Count Gleichen's thoughts as a worthy subject for his 



masterly chisel. The Princess of Wales, before Miss 
Anderson's first appearance, hcui quantities of the coming 
artiste^ 8 photographs, which she showed to the Coimt with 
the remark: ** Would not this make a good subject for 
sculpture ? " Evidently Miss Anderson was of Her Eoyal 
Highness's opinion, and the Lyceum world, which admires 
Galatea, also. 



♦». 



The latest thing in photographic frames is a screen, four 
feet high, with a Parthenon roof supported by Doric 
pillars, white and gold decoration, and Miss Anderson's 
photograph in either wing. Excelsior ! We spoke last 
week of the largest American photographs, which attained 
the dimensions of seven feet by four. But these were of 
public buildings. The truly devoted will have life-size 
photographs of the adored one next. 






A CORRESPONDENT says that the portraits he takes have such 
a melancholy expression. He has photographed all the 
members of his family and all his friends, but there is not 
one who has not the aspect of going to a funeral. This 
is very sad. We do not know we can help our corres- 
pondent better than by repeating what a very experienced 
photographer once told us was the formula he used when 
he had a more than usually lugubrious sitter to deal with. 
" Think of something serious," he would say, " or else you 
will laugh and spoil it. Bemember that your father is in 
prison and that your brother has had to compoimd with 
his creditors, that the measles is in the next door house 
on one side and the scarlet fever in the house on the other 
side." If the sitter was a lady, he generally added **and 
that your's was the worst bonnet in church last Sunday." 
He says the plan never failed to infuse a little energy and 
life into the expression. 

* 

At the Philadelphia Electric Exhibition, Mr. W. Curtis 
Taylor is taking excellent photographs by the electric 
light. Here is a fine opening for Chiaro Oscuro, for 
Kembrantesque contrasts, and for luminous effects in 
the style ,of Gerard Dow, Mieris, or Homthoret, better 
known in Italy as Gerardo della Notte. It is strange that 
the methods of painting are not more frequently imitated 
by photography. One of the first uses to which early 
experiments with the camera were put was to supply out- 
lines of city scenes for Canaletto's wonderful pictures, and 
now-a-days photography is often the handmaid of the 
landscape painter. Portrait painting might well return a 
like friendly service to photography. 

* 

The adoption of photography as a means of reproducing 
ancient inscriptions and manuscripts will mark an era in 
the kindred sciences of archaeology and of language. 
The student will no longer have to overcome many 
difficulties which hitherto beset him. Instead of haying 
to undertake perhaps a series of long and expensive 
journies, and having to spend day after day in 
foreign museums and libraries, poring over the hardly 
decipherable characters of the ancients, he will be able to 
sit at ease in his own study, surrounded by reproductions 
of stones, inscriptions, manuscripts, hieroglyphics, and 
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what not from all parts of the globe, and will be able to 
pass from China to Assyria, from Egypt to the land of the 
Buddha, without so much as stirring from his chair. 






A German newspaper published in Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
states that a firm of photographers in the town has in use 
a Voigtlander lens, which covers 18 by 22 inches. 






The art of photography has developed to so enormous 
an extent in America, that the particulars of its introduc- 
tion into the New World, are now almost forgotten. The 
fact is, perhaps, not generally known, that the first 
American photographer was a painter, Professor Morse, 
who afterwards won immortality by his invention of the 
Morse alphabet, which is now universally applied in tele- 
graphy. In 1840, Morse was enthusiastic in the prepara- 
tion of daguerreotypes, and he was assisted in his 
experiments by Professor Draper. 






[#*# Owing to pressure on our space from the Prize 
Competition and the Dublin Exhibition, we are compelled 
to hold over the continuation of ** Paul Little John's Ex- 
perience," and several other important articles.] 

[^The Ediior will he glad to receive communications for tJiese 
columne, which in every case must he authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender.'] 



The Fine Art Society has broken a lance with the National 
Gallery, and the public is now invited to sit as spec^tators 
and judges of the artistic joust. The question is 
a matter of interest to the English generally, and to 
English photographers in particular. Briefly the matter 
of contest is this. The Fine Art Society wished nearly 
two years ago to photograph a series of pictures in the 
National Gallery with a view to their reproduction by the 
process of photogravure. Permission was granted, 
subject to the conditions that the pictures were not to be 
taken down, nor their glasses removed. The permission 
was thus rendered valueless. Messrs. Braim & Co. next 
appeared upon the scene. They requested a sinular 
favour. Messrs. Braun & Co. have the felicity of hailing 
from Germany, and they can plead that unusual facilities 
have been afforded to their photographic work in the 
great public galleries of the continent. They were per- 
mitted, therefore, to erect an iron house in front of the 
National Gallery, to take down the selected pictures, to 
remove their glasses, and to copy them by photography 
under the most leisurely and advantageous conditions. 
Does not the Fine Art Society well to be angry ? 

We respect the international instinct. We commend 
every cosmopolitan sympathy. We delight in Free-trade, 
especially in commodities artistic. But the action of the 
National Gallery in this matter seems to us neither 
international, cosmopolitan, nor free. It is rather partial, 
unjust, unpatriotic. It is not even Fair-trade. It is Pro- 
tection in the worst sense : protection of foreign enterprise 
against our own national interests. 



We owe much to the Germans. We have to thank 
them for beer and bands, for our monarchs, and (according 
to Mr. Freeman), for our Constitution, for our religion 
and our atheism. We pay them every tribute of admira- 
tion. One year we adore the actors of Meiningen, 
another year we worship the music of the master of 
Baireuth. Do we require a hotel-porter who speaks six 
languages, we instal a Miiller or a Schmidt. Do we feel 
the want of a guide-book, we fly to Baedeker. We are 
threatened in fact with a veritable German invasion. . 

When a year or two ago, the story went round that 
Yon Moltke had said that he had a dozen plans for 
invading England, but not one for effecting a safe retreat, 
we imderstood the saying as a social parable clothed in 
strategic ^language. It is easy for the German to come 
to England, but he finds it hard to leave it. Many tracks 
lead to the lion's den ; not one is found in the returning 
direction ; but meanwhile, the many visitors — mutata 
fabula — ^have eaten the lion. A man's country is where 
he is well off. And Amdt felt this, when in answer to 
his own frequent poetical cry — 

<* Was iBt des Deutsohen Vaterland ? " 
He answers himself — 

** So weit die deatKhe Zonge kliDgt, 
Und Gott im Ifimmel Lieder eingi : 
Daa soil es sein I dan soil es sein ! 
Das, waok*rer Deatsoher, nenne dein ! '* 

If there be one thing certain in the world of the future, 
it is, that in generations to come, the English-speaking 
and German-speaking races will vie for supremacy in 
every department of enterprise. The Germans have 
already made themselves at home in the greatest colony 
of the past — the United States, and Angra Pequena is but 
the little cloud upon the broad horizon of broadening 
German colonization in the future. We wish them well. 
We have a cousingly regard for their prosperity. Their 
extension means the extension of education and progress, 
of civilization and soap. It narrows the boimds of the 
kingdoms of superstition, darkness and dirt. But the 
Germans are our cousins. They are not our brothers and 
sisters. Let us be just to ourselves. Let our National 
Gallery be truly national. 

The nation does not spend fabulous sums on the purchase 
of great masters, only to grudge the small expenses which 
would be necessary to throw these masterpieces open to 
the folk whom we are so anxious to endow with political 
privileges. ** We must educate our rulers now ; " and 
Art is a prime faction in the Educational sum total. 

It follows d fortiori, that any such popularization of our 
national pictures as would be attempted by means of 
photography, through the Fine Art Society, should be 
received with sympathy and encouragement by a British 
committee. But Mr. Eastlake is evidently of opinion that 
a German company will do this work better than an 
English society. Now we have nothing to say against 
Messrs. Braun & Co.'s photographs. As a correspondent in 
the Standard on Monday says, — those who go to South 
Kensington can judge for themselves. Nor do we begrudge 
them the compliment of facilities in their work of photo- 
graphy, premising always that the evils hinted at by the 
same correspondent are not realities in Messrs. Braun 
& Co.'s practice. But we do strongly claim that aimilnr 
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facilities should be extended to our own photographers, 
to our native societies, to British Art, and to British 
endeavour to popularize those treasures which have been 
paid for with British money in the interest of British 
culture. Public opinion in this country will not view with 
satisfaction the position which the director of the National 
(Gallery has taken up. The Fine Art Society has advanced 
a most moderate protest, and we endorse in the most 
imqualified manner its expressions respecting the one-sided 
administration of national privileges by the Committee 
of the National Gtellery. If these things combine, " the 
temptations to belong to other nations" will soon become 
irresistible. 



%tUtt^ to ^t (ZBUCtot. 

:o: 

DBY PLA.TES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Dear Sir, — In your last issue appears a statement that 
'*the Kingston 8x>ecial*' plates have been sent to America, but 
the duty of 45 per cent, prevented a continuation. Kindly 
permit us to say that this is entirely erroneous, our plates 
being regularly and largely sold there. The " Syrian Monarch,*' 
sailing this day, takes nineteen zinc lined cases of plates. 

We are, very obediently, 

Samuel Fry & Co. 
November Idth, 1884. 

[We are glad to give publicity to this correction of Mr. Beach's 
statement, and to note that the enterprise of an English 
mannfactming firm enables them to compete with American 
firms in spite of the prohibitory duty of 45 per cent, on 
glass.— Ed. -4 .P.] 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE NATIONAL PICTURES. 
GERMAN V. ENGLISHMAN. 

Sir, — Everyone who has the well-being of English art at 
heart must have been disgusted to read in the Standard a few 
days ago that the work ox photographing the national pictures 
has been given to a firm of Germans, to whom, it appears from 
the extracts of correspondence, a monstrous piece of favouritism 
has been shown. 

Some kind of explanation should really be forthcoming from 
the authorities of the Gallerv to account for the unfair way in 
which the Fine Art Society has evidentlv been treated, and how 
it is that such exceptional favours have been lavished on their 
German competitors. It is utter nonsense to say that all this has 
been done because ihe foreign firm undertook to defray all the 
expenses. Would, or could, they replace even one of the price- 
less masterpieces now to be entrusted to their hands, suould 
anything happen to it while in their custody ? What would be 
the position of the Trustees of the Gallery in such a case P It 
is little to ihe credit of those in office that this work has been 
given to foreigners when there is more than one Englishman 
who makes a study of photographing works of art ; the work 
of one of them, as shown at the Photographic Exhibitions, has 
never been equalled hj any foreigner— certainly not by a 
German. And then to give aliens facilities denied in toto to our 
own countrymen, is but another proof of the saying of Carlyle, 
*• That altho' the world contains many millions of people they 
are * mostly fooh,^ " 

How can anyone be so stupid as to suppose that a foreigner 
is necessarily a better photographer than an Englishman. The 
idea is too absurd. Is light itself more propitious when the 
head under the focussing doth belongs to an individual who 
X>a8ses half his existence in smoking bad tobacco, and the 
remainder in consuming unknown quantities of lager beer, and 
that wonderful Teutomc concoction called saur kraut ? Do the 
chemicals acquire new virtues when manipulated by the hands 
of one who calls things names in a language justly described as 
fit only for hogs f 

It is mdeed time that an end was made to this insufferable 
worship of tiie foreigner in general, and the German in particu- 
lar. Out concert-rooms are desecrated, and the air made 
hideous by the howling abominations of modem German music, 
and the unholy noise of Wagnerism. German artists and 



German sculptors are flourishing under the highest patronage, 
while genuine English art goes begging. Well might we modifv 
the words of Figaro, and exclaim that it is *' Germans here,' 
" Germans there," in fact " Overmans everywhere," and now 
to crown the whole the priceless treasures of oiu: National 
Gallery — eot together at enormous cost— are to be handed over 
to the tender mercies of a firm of €brman photographers. May 
we at least hope that someone (not a Ctermau) wul be delegated 
to stand by while the pictures are in Ihe ugly structure (proba- 
bly a foretaste of the architecture of the future) whidh disfigures 
the front of the gallery, in order to see that no mysterious 
decoction is mopped over their surfaces, to make them ** take** 
better. This, I believe, is done by some copyists for the pur- 
pose of destroying to a certain extent the greater actinic power 
of the lighter colotu*s, and increasing that of the darker ones, 
besides lessening the gloss of the varnish. Such tampering with 
the surfaces can do the picture no good, and may prove extremely 
pernicious to it. If any such application were necessary, (greater 
care would undoubtedly be used by an English Art firm in the 
treatment of the country's pictorial treasures than can be ex- 
pected from foreigners, who do not care a button what the 
eventual results may be, so long as they e£Eect their immediate 
end. 

Again, foreigners have no objection, when a painting does not 
photograph well, to put in entirely by pencil and brush those 
parts which have not come out well ; ahead or face is sometimes 
all that it is necessary to put in thus, but I have seen it stated 
that whole figures have at times to be painted on the negative 
by hand. The vanished excellence of truthfulness of the handi- 
work of all foreigners must therefore be accepted with a very 
considerable granum salts, 

I am, yours obediently, 

C. W. Crossley. 

14, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
18th November, 1884. 



By H. A. Francis. 
Having the good fortune to receive an invitation from 
some very old friends of mine who are living within a few 
miles of the lakes of Killamey, I determined this year, 
whilst making my host's house my head quarters, to 
explore the lesser known parts of the beautiful coimty of 
Kerry, and, if possible, reproduce some of its scenes through 
the medium of camera and dry plate. Forthwith, then, 
after despatching an acceptance, I hastened to secure a 
berth on board the steamer from Bristol to Cork. That 
being done, I spent the few remaining days before my 
departure, in furbishing up my paraphernalia. Now and 
anon I cast anxious glances at the clouds, as they flitted 
past, for, somewhat like the First Lord in ^* Pinafore," 

" When the breezes blow, 
I generally go below." 
and I have usually found that, in my case, an unlooked for 
gale makes its unwelcome appearance. This occasion 
proving no exception to the rule, I think it would be more 
interesting to my readers were I to do to them, as regards the 
voyage, what I did to my berth, draw the curtain upon any 
details of the passage. However, all things come to an end, 
and early the next morning the welcome voice of the steward 
informing me that "We're ofP Ballycottin, and the 
Hog lighthouse is in sight, Sir," roused me sufficiently to 
get up and dress in time to admire the magnificent cove 
of Cork, with the white town of Queenstown in the dis- 
tance. Another couple of hours brought us alongside the 
Quay, in time for the train for Elillamey, which place I 
reached in about three hours, and then, after a twelve mile 
drive, was snugly quartered in my old friend's house. A 
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day's rest thoroughly swept away the disagreeable effects 
of the journey, and also enabled me to get everything 
ready for a start in search of subjects. Possessing as I 
did a good previous knowledge of the country, these were 
not difficult to find, but animated by that same spirit which 
would impel an amateur photographer, were he located 
for the first day of his tour in the middle of the Great 
Sahara, to expose a plate and secure a negative of the 
nearest sand heap, I was quite unhappy until I had 
wasted a plate. I endeavoured to reconcile it with my 
conscience that I wanted to test the speed of my plates, or 
try the light, or see whether the Land Act had any effect 
upon exposure, or, well, never mind, I had some reason, 
and No. I is the result. * However, the next day, a start 
was made for the Caragh lake, where an almost wind- 
less day — whilst driving the unfortimate fiBherman to 
the verge of distraction — permitted me to secure 
some good effects in foliage along the shores of 
the lake. Here, whilst focussing for a pretty bit, 
an unwelcome incident occurred. A number of Keiry 
cows, which I presumed were tired of feeding on stones 
and Osmunda regalis (for I saw no grass in that place), took 
it into their heads that I might, perchance, be a new kind 
of vegetable, and, after the manner of their kind, came 
gently crowding roimd me. All the " whushing " and 
shouting in the world would only m£ike them retire a few 
paces, which were regained the very first moment my 
attention was taken away from them ; so I retreated, 
leaving them to ruminate over my mysterious appearance. 

The next day I devoted to the head of the lake, near 
Glencar, and secured two good views, one of the island 
opposite the Blackstones Bridge, and another of the 
bridge itself. The taking of the latter was nearly the 
means of bring^g my tour, as far as photography was con- 
cerned, to an imtimely end. The plate had been exposed, 
the lens re-capped, and the dark slide shutter was nearly 
in, when an erratic leg of the tripod took it into its under- 
standing to slip on the water polished rock. The example 
was contagious, the otherlegs promptly followed suit, and for 
the next two seconds — to me like two hours — aloungeron the 
bank might have been edified by the spectacle of a wildly ges- 
tulating tripod and an agonised biped convulsively embrac- 
ing on a black rock within six inches of a salmon-pool. For- 
tunately, however, one of the legs of the tripod slipped 
down a slight crack in the stone, and the danger was 
passed. The day following was what KiUamey guides 
term ^* a fine soft day," but what a Saxon would designate 
* a heavy drizzle," so I devoted the morning to developing 
some plates. The weather clearing up somewhat in the 
afternoon, I drove to Eossbeigh, a smaU fishing village on 
the southern side of Dingle Bay, and took a shot at the 
old bridge over the Beigh river, and when returning, se- 
cured a distant view of the town of Killorglin and two bits 
on the liaune river. Sunday now intervening, I, of course, 
rested ; but on Monday I started for, and after a thirty-five 
miles drive, arrived at. Dingle — a town the neighbourhood 
of which teems so much with antiquities that it has been 
called the " Baalbec of Ireland." Fiction has also laid its 
hand upon the locality, as it was near Smerwick, a fishing 
hamlet about four miles from Dingle, that Charles Kings- 
ley, in his stirring novel of Westward Uo^ fixed the scene 



of the capture of Don Guzman by Amyas Leigh. I took 
a view of the distriot, and as the lens embraces a good 
wide angle, it is probable that somewhere in the 
background the eye may chance upon the spot. 
Li the foreground of this view may be noticed a 
group of those curious bee-hive houses, supposed to have 
been the retreats or cells of the Early Christians in Lreland, 
and to have been the first religious buildings in that 
country. They are found in groups of three or four, 
seldom alone, are bee-hive shaped in structure and descend 
into the ground, as if part of the dwelling were below the 
level of the soil. They are cased from the bottom with 
rough stones, and roofed with large stones, tightly wedged 
together. Formerly many were destroyed by road con- 
tractors, but now the L*ish Board of Works have taken 
them imder their protection. I hardly like to add, lest it 
might seem sacrilege on my part, but to the right of the 
central dwelling was built a tiny compartment which most 
suspiciously took the form of a pig-sty. Perhaps St. 
Anthony had occupied the one I noticed, and was merciful 
to his beast! In the middle distance lies Smerwick 
Harbour, occupied often during the fishing season by 
between three and four himdred fishing boats, while in the 
dim distance may be seen Sybil Head. Underneath this 
headland lies the Fort del Or, the supposed scene of Don 
Guzman's capture, and, certainly, the site where the 
Spaniards made their last stand in Ireland. Even now, 
the coimtry folk wiU tell you that oft-times the misty 
shades of the slaughtered Spaniards may be seen wander- 
ing and heard wailing over their graves. 

The next plates I exposed I levelled at Kilmelkedar Old 
Church, so called from the Bishop St. Melkedar, and sup- 
posed to be, of its kind, the oldest in Ireland. This 
ancient edifice, as it at present stands, is composed of two 
chambers, which may be called, respectively, east and 
west end chambers. The former is the smaller, with a 
window on the east, and an exit on the south side, and is 
of greater antiquity than the west end compartment. The 
outer doorway on the west end is built after the early 
Norman style, and the interior side walls are studded at 
regular intervals with Norman pillars. The crosses and 
the baptismal font of the church are broken, and when the 
ivy, which had been growing for centuries, was removed 
from the old gables, a cross, which may be seen in the 
photograph, was f oimd in position on the central gable, a 
detail of structure unknown in any other ancient church of 
Ireland. There is one great drawback in photographing 
these olden West Kerry churches (and I believe tie draw- 
back is not confined to that couaty), the grounds are still 
used as cemeteries, and are rarely in good order. I have 
often moved aside one of the smaller stones of which the 
tombs are built, and seen the skulls and bones of those 
long buried beneath, while frequently old coffin boards 
litter the grass. 

The scenery of the Western coast is simply incomparable, 
but is not easily photographed, as it embraces such grand 
expansive views that they hardly come within the grasp of 
the camera on the land, and unless you happen to be the 
lucky owner of a yacht, it is almost impossible to obtain 
views from the sea, there being no steady boats for hire, 
the [fishermeuj using on this coast the national canvas 
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covered canoes, whicli are light and 'beautifully suited for 
riding the heavy rolling seas of these c&ores, but as they are 
never still, to focus from them is impossible. I, however, 
secured one view of Brandon Creek, the only opening in 
the cliffs for miles on either side. A strange story is told 
of this creek. During one fearful gale, a large barque was 
seen oiitside driven by the wind upon this pitiless iron- 
hound coast. To attempt to render assistance would have 
been utterly useless, and the few lookers-on could only 
wait and pray that the storm would soon be over. Suddenly 
some trifling shift in the wind drove the vessel directly into 
the creek — a rent in the rocks so narrow that it barely 
gave her room to enter — and thus, although the ship 
became a total wreck, her crew were all saved. While I 
was focussing for this view, I was startled by a noise of 
hurrjing feet behind me, and, on withdrawing my head 
from beneath the cloth, beheld two natives of " thim parts," 
who seemed possessed with a most lively curiosity, and 
■asked me, civilly enough, what I was doing. To have 
explained matters to them would have been a Herculean 
labour, as probably they had never seen even a photographic 
print, so I informed them 1 was taking pictures, and invited 
them to look at the ground glass. Both accepted the offer, 
and seemed lost in amazement. At last one suddenly spoke 
and asked me if I knew Father Dan. 1 replied that I had 
not that pleasure. " Will your honour be round again 
this way," said he. I answered, "I might," " Thin, your 
honour, would ye mind letting me know, because I would 
like Father Dan to see that same." I regret to say, how- 
ever, that up to this time, I have not been able to let Father 
Dan share his flock's confldence in that particular, as the 
next day I received letters which brought me back to head- 
quarters, and 1 think the remainder of my stay in Ireland 
would hardly come under the heading of a photographic 
1x)ur. 

The views were taken with Dallmeyer's wide angle 
landscape lens, and, for the slower work, Wratten 
and Wainwright's ** Ordinary" dry plates were used, 
Swan's " 20 times " being employed where a very rapid 
exposure was necessary. For development I employed 
sulpho pyro-gallol, prepared by the Platinotype Company, 
and found it most convenient to use, and also to have 
excellent keeping properties. 



'€i)t J^ai0ic Eantem a;? an ^tti to 

By T. C. Hepworth. 
{Continued front page 75.) 

on MAKIXG GELATIXB PLATES FOR TRANSPARENCIES. 

All makers of commercial gelatine plates put forward the 
quality of rapidity as being the one thing needful that is 
required in modem photography, and advertise their wares 
as oeing ten, twenty", or even six^ times as quick in opera- 
tion as the old wet collodion process. Such rapid plates 
are not the best for transparency work, and as no maker 
will acknowledge that his plates are slow — although opin- 
ions may be divided upon the matter — and as slow plates 
are the most suitable for lantern slides, the operator who 
aims at the best work will try his hand at making them 
for himself. Of the many formulae which I have tried for 
this particular purpose, 1 prefer that first introduced by 



Dr. Eder, which I have slightly modified. Gelatine plate 
making is by no means easy work, but this method which 
I am about to describe, presents fewer difliculties than 
most. 

The apparatus required need only be of the most homely 
nature, and such as can be found in most households. 
Here is the list : An earthenware pot with a cover to it, of 
about one pint capacity ; a glass tumbler ; a preserving 
pan or saucepan standing on a tripod, with a spirit lamp, 
or bimsen flame beneath it; a thermometer; two glass 
stirring rods ; a square of Berlin- work canvas ; anearthen- 
ware colander, and a dish. In the earthenware pot put 
the following : — 

Gelatine ... llOgfrains. 

Potassic Bromide - - ^^ » 

(Ten per cent.) Solution of Salicylic Add in Alcohol, \ ounce. 
Water - - . 2 ounoeB. 

I recommend the use of either Autotype, the Swiss, or 
Henderson's make of gelatine. After being weighed it 
should be cut up into strips with scissors and placed in the 
jar with the other ingredients. With a glass rod press 
down the gelatine into the water so that every particle of it is 
wetted and softened. Set aside for ten minutes to swell. 
Now half fill the preserring pan with warm water, and 
place the flame beneath it. The thermometer should be 
placed in the pan, so as to check the temperature, which 
should not be allowed to rise above 96** Fah. Place the 
pot containing the gelatine in the water, taking the precau- 
tion to put a piece of thick paper beneath it, so that it does 
not actually touch the heatea bottom. 

The gelatine will very gradually melt, and the operation 
may be hastened by an occasional stir with the glass rod, 
Even, when it becomes quite limpid, little particles of undis- 
solved gelatine may be floating about in it, and these should 
disappear before further operation is attempted, or they 
will form insoluble particles, which will lead to difficulties 
later on. In the glass tumbler place 

Silver nitrate - 77 grains. 
Water - - 2 ounces. 

The common tap water employed will, on account of the 
salts which it contains, turn milky in appearance when the 
silver is added. This is of no consequence. The crystals 
can be crushed under the water by another glass rod, and 
complete solution will soon be effected. (The tyro must be 
most careful to keep each stirring rod distinct, or he will 
s][)oil the entire work.) When the crystals have all dis- 
appeared, pour into the silver solution, drop by drop, some 
strong liquid ammonia, stirring the solution vigorously all 
the time. The liquid wiU turn coffee coloured, owing to a 
precipitation of silver oxide being thrown down, but as 
more of the ammonia is added this precipitate is redis- 
solved, and the solution becomes as clear as ordinary water. 
Only just sufficient ammonia should be added to accomplish 
this result. Now place the glass tumbler in the pan beside 
the vessel containmg the gelatine mixture, and leave it 
there to warm for about fifteen minutes. All the foregoing 
operations can be conducted in the full light of day, but 
now, when the two solutions have to be blended to form a 
sensitive emulsion of bromide of silver, the light of the 
red room only must be called into requisition. 

The flame beneath the pan, or water bath is now no 
longer required, so let it be removed. Take both the 
gelatine and silver vessels from the pan, and place them 
on the table. Now stir the gelatine briskly, and add a 
smaU portion of the silver solution at a time, imtil all of 
it is transferred to the earthenware pot. Wash out the 
silver glass with half-an-ounce of water and add that too. 
The newly formed emulsion should now look like cream. 
Place the cover on the jar, and put it back once more in 
the warm water (without any flame beneath it) for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that time pour it out in a dish or 
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plate to set, and cover it over 80 that neither light nor dust 
can trouble it. This will complete the first stage of plate 
making. 

In a few hours — according to the general temperature — 
the emulsion will have set into a firm jelly. It must now 
be washed to get rid of certain extraneous matter which 
has been formed, and which is not wanted. The silver 
nitrate has combined with the bromide of potassium to 
form silver bromide — the required salt, which is sensitive 
to light — but at the same time nitrate of potassium (salt- 
petre) has also been formed, and must be eliminated. As 
this latter is soluble in water, while the silver bromide is 
insoluble^the matter is not a difficult one to accomplish. 
By dividing the jelly into shreds, and putting it into several 
changes of water, this universal solvent gets to every side 
of it, 60 to speak, and the saltpetre is quickly got rid of. 
Scrape up the jelly with a silver spoon, or a slip of glass, 
and place it in the middle of the square of canvas which 
has been previously wrung out in water. Gather up 
the ends so that the jelly forms a ball confined within the 
canvas. Now place in a large pan of water, and squeeze 
and twist the canvas with the hands (imder water) so that 
the jelly is forced through the meshes of the fabric like so 
much vermicelli. It wifl presently sink to the bottom of 
the pan. Now pour off the water above it, and fill up 
with fresh. Let the pan rest for five miniites, and repeat 
the operation half-a-aozen times. The emulsion must now 
be strained. 

A square of cambric, the size of a handkerchief is 
squeezed in water, and put in the colander, so as to form a 
lining to it, with the comers hanging outside. Pour the 
divided emulsion into this, when most of the water will 
at once run off, and still more may be made to do so, by 
gathering up the comers of the cambric in the hands and 
gently squeezing the pudding-like mass. Once more open 
the cloth, and pour into the contained emulsion an ounce 
of methylated spirit. Again squeeze up the cloth, after 
which the gelatine shreds can be spooned up, placed in a 
clean jar, and tied over with a lignt tight cover. So ends 
stage number two. 

There are many who say, with much tmth, that the real 
difficulty of plate-making begins after the foregoing opera- 
tion of making the emulsion, for a great many fail in the 
mechanical work of coating the plates, which is the next 
and final operation. Before this is attempted the decks 
should be cleared for action. The operator must have on 
his table a carefully levelled piece of slate or plate glass 
— large enough to contain at least one dozen plates, laid 
edge to edge. He will also want a jug vrith a good lip 
from which to pour the emulsion. A glass rod to guide 
the emulsion over the plate he is coating, and a pneimiatic 
holder. The jar of emulsion must first of all be placed in 
the water bath at the old temperature of 96° for an hour or 
two, during which time it can be conveniently stirred once 
or twice (by red light only, of course). If the cover of the 
jar be really light tight this melting operation can go on 
in daylight, and at the same time the glass to be coated 
can be cleaned. Polish each glass with a little whiting 
and water, and when dry rub the side to be coated with 
a leather damped with spirits of wine. This will counter- 
act any repellent action when the emulsion is applied to 
the glass surface. When all the glasses have been so 
treated, wrap them in packets of two dozen each, in clean 

Eaper prepared side upwards, and put them on the kitchen 
ob to warm throng. (This latter precaution is only 
necessary in cold weather.) The emulsion must now be 
filtered. 

The best form of filter is a lamp chimney with a flange 
on its lower orifice, over which a piece of damp wash- 
leather (which has been washed in soda and rinsed in many 



changes of water) can be tied. When all is ready for 
commencing to coat, this filter is held over the mouth of 
the jug (both should be rinsed out with warm water 
the instant before)^ and the emulsion is poured steadily 
into its upper opening. In a minute it mil run through 
the leather into the jug below, and will be quicker in its 
movement if a pressiu'e of air is kept upon it, by applying 
the lips to the upper end of the glass. Now comes the 
coating difficulty. 

Let the operator seat himself at his table so that the 
slate or glass slab is between him and the red light. Place 
the glass rod in the jug of emulsion, and when in the act 
of pouring keep the rod back with the thumb of the same 
hand that is nolding the jug. Take the topmost glass 
plate, fix it on the pneimiatic holder, hold it level and pour 
a small pool of emulsion in its centre. By inclining the 
plate a httle the pool will run to the two further comers, 
and can afterwards be guided across the whole plate with 
the help of the glass rod. The plate is then slid on to the 
slab, where it wUl speedil}' set, and the glass rod goes back 
into the jug. Each plate is treated in Sie same way until 
the slab is full, by which time its first occupants wiU have 
set, and can be reared up to dry in shelves, or a proper 
drying cupboard. The glass chosen should be as thm and 
as free from bubbles as possible, and can be of the standard 
lantern size, 3^ by 3^ inches. But as experience is gained 
the operator will find it more convenient and economical of 
time to coat plates 6^ by 6^ inches, which can afterwards 
be cut across twice with the diamond, to form each four 
lantern slides. 



( Continued from pa^e 89). 

The simple operation which is known as ** development " 
is carried out in the following manner : — ^Into an enamelled 
iron dish is poured a solution of the neutral potassic 
oxalate to a depth of about one-third of an inch. By 
means of a convenient heating apparatus, burning gas, 
paraffin, or spirits of wine, the solution is warmed until it 
has attained a temperature of 1 70° — 1 80*' Fah. The tempera- 
ture of the " developer " exorcises an important influence 
upon the print. As we have previously stated, the reduc- 
tion of the salt of platinum is hastened by the application 
of heat ; it follows, therefore, that just in proportion as 
the temperature of the developer is lowered, so will the 
chemical action be weakened. At the same time, the 
solvent power of the potassic oxalate upon the ferrous 
oxalate is not affected in a like proportion, and so, as may 
readily be understood, some of the materials which would 
form or aid in forming the picture are removed from the 
paper before any reaction between them has taken place. 
At the same time, though it is extremely inadvisable to 
develop prints at a low temperatue, there is yet consider- 
able latitude admissible^ and there are occasions when a 
judicious lowering of the temperature is found useful, as 
when it is found that a print has received too long exposure 
imderthe negative. In like manner, for opposite reasons, 
the temperature should be raised when it is seen that a 
print has received insufficient exposure. The foregoing 
remarks will make it plain that theoretically, as is found to 
be the case practically, the best results are obtained with 
prints exposed for and developed upon a bath of high 
temperature. 

The bath, then, being made of an approved temperature, 
the print is floated, face downwards, upon the solution for 
about five or six seconds. It must be observed that the 
principle involved is by no means analagous to that which 
governs dry-plate development. In the case of platinotype 
there is no need for any examination of the state of pro* 
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gross, but the aotion may be — ^indeed, should be — allowed 
to go on until complete, which it generally is in about five 
or six seconds after floating the print. There is little time 
for any examination ; besides this, if attempted, would 
bring about a cool development. The method of laying 
down the print given in the Instructions of the Platino- 
type Company is to be recommended, as by it air-bells 
are effectually avoided. 

The print beine developed, is at once put into a dish 
containing acidified water, Uie object of which is to remove 
all iron, platinum, and potassium salts from the paper, and 
leave only the platinum forming the picture. Three baths 
of a similar nature are sufficient, and in each of these the 
print may remain about ten minutes; they are then 
transferred to plain water, by which the acid is washed 
away. It is very necessary not to over- work these acid- 
baths : the last of them should be fresh. They are very 
cheaply made, containing only one ounce of hydrochloric 
acid in sixty ounces of water. We rather prefer one ounce 
citric acid in twenty-five oimces of water, as it has less 
action upon the size of the paper ; but this bath is not so 
cheaply made. Within certain limits the acid-baths may 
be used repeatedly, everything depending upon their bidk 
and the quantity of paper which has passed through them. ' 
The developing-bath, too, is not thrown away after use, 
but is poured into a botiie and used over and over again, 
being made up to bulk from time to time with some of the 
fresh solution. 

The prints having been washed for twenty minutes in 
two or three changes of water, are then finished, and may 
be dried by any convenient means, the plan recommended 
by the Company being to hang them across ^lass tubes 
placed on a rack. It is important to avoid chafing the 
prints at any stage while they are wet, for, being on plain 
paper, they are more easily abraded than prints on albu- 
menised paper ; at the same time, they are exceedingly 
tough, and do not readily tear while wet. 

The Platinotype Company provide complete instructions 
for the use of their papers and materials, and they further 
offer to every licensee the benefit of their advice, whether 
upon the production of the negative or of the prints. 

Platinotyi)e is applied also to textile fabrics, and the 
prints so made may be washed with soap and water ! 
These have been applied to various purposes, probably the 
application most popular with amateurs being to d'oyleys. 

Those who were imacquainted with the merits of 
platinotype have had an opportimity of examining the 
portraits and landscapes by this process at the recent 
i^hotographic Exhibition. 

A license is necessary to work the process. 



Sbtimct 0oUfi^ 

Vogel on Iiioperatiye Lifi^ht Eays.— Dr. Hermann W. 

Yogel, Professor in the Royal Industrifu Academy of Berlin, 
in 1873 claimed to have made photographic prints sensitive 
to colours ordinarily regarded as inoperative, by ming- 
ling with the iodo-bromioe film certain coloured substances 
which induced the inactive rays to exercise an actinic power. 
These results were of questionable accuracy. He now announces 
that if a cadmium brouiide collodion plate, containing eosin, be 
immersed in a silver solution, its sensitiveness to blue rays is 
diminished, and the action of the yellow rays increased. By 
adding methyl violet, or aldehyde green to the collodion, the 
action of orange and red rays may be incresised. Or the action of 
the blue rays may be diminished by the interposition of a yellow 

f^lass, so as to allow the more inert rays time to act. Becquerel, 
ong ago, produced a complete photograph of the spectrum, and 
the same results have been obtained by DrapQ^ yyj protecting the 
more advanced lines from over-exposure Ui^i^^ fhe retarded ones 
are impressed. VogeFs experiments should t^ flr>€»ted, because 
if by slowinff the more active colours /^ V the so-callod 



** inactive '* rays are operating, very ^reat improvements might 
be instituted in the reproduction of piotures^ — ^whioh at present 
are most imperfectly copied through the uneven operation of 
the different portions of the spectrum. Photographs should be 
made by different lights and mrough different coloured media, 
and the results reported. 

Belation Between the Atomic Weights of the Chemical 

Elements.— Br. E. J. Mills, F.B.8., following up the 
same line of speculation as Newlands, Mendelejeff, and 
Meyer, shows that the atomic weight of the elements 
can be expressed by the general formula : — y = I5p — 
15 {H)x where y is the atomic weight, p a number which for a 
certain group of elements is = 1, for another group 2, and so on 
up to 15, and a; is an ordinal number which rises in each g^x^up. 
In the first group (|)= I) we have the elements Li, Be, B, C, 
N; in the second (i)= 2) O, F, Na. Mg, Al, Si; in the third 
(j) = 3) P, S, CI, and so on ; in the last group (^ = 16^ we have 
rA=238 and tt=240. He also points out that the series 
cannot rise higher than y = 240, in which case j)= 16 and 
x = <x>; and that the sum of the series of all possible values for 
15 {ri)x, as x ranges from o to oo , is 240. 



The late Mr. Dallmeyer.— Photography is very much 

indebted to Dallmeyer for the improvements he introduced 
in lenses, especially portrait lenses. The Journal of the 
Boyal Microscopical Soeiety contains a carelessly put together 
notice of his life, which we regret is not more worthy of the 
great services he rendered to the optical sciences. He left 
Germany in 1 849 and entered the business house of Andrew 
Boss, and was engaged with his partner in perfecting the con- 
struction of astronomical telescopes, for which, in conjunction 
with Boss, he computed many most serviceable formulae. Boss 
died in 1855, and left his optical appliances to Dallmeyer. 
About that time the collodion method of Archer and Diamond, 
now coming into great prominence, rendered an improvement 
in lenses imperative, and to that Dallmeyer turned his atten- 
tion with the greatest success. His lenses are of the very 
highest value, and have frequently been supplied to Govern- 
ment, with other astronomical appliances, for national 
observations, such as those of the recent transit of Venus. 

The TTse of Hyposulphite.— Boettger suggests the use 

of sodium hyposiuphite for the removal of ink stains. If of 
old standing the material should be well soaked in hot water, 
or steamed, and the hyposulphite solution rubbed industriously 
into the discoloured part. Another well-known old remedy is 
oxalic acid, but some dilute ammonia should be at hand to 
neutralise the acid should any signs of bleaching out the 
colours show themselves. Marking ink, it is added, can be 
removed by solution of calcium chloride, but we suspect this to 
be a mistake for chloride of lime ; and we think, moreover, 
cyanide of potassium — a most dangerous poison, by the way — 
would be found more efficacious. 

Substitute for Yellow Glass.— In consequence of the 

great demand for Azaline-plates (which are sensitive to 
colours) the want has been felt of the yeUow plate-glass panes, 
which are indispensable for their exposure. Obemetter recom- 
mends, as a good substitute, plates of white glass covered with 
a film, pure coUodion strongly coloured by means of tincture of 
turmeric and jalapine. The depth of colour of the collodion- 
film must, of course, be like that of the yellow glass itself. 
These ari^cial yellow panes are, it is true, not so durable as the 
genuine panes, but they can always be easily renewed. It is 
also possible to use, for this purpose, gelatine, coloured with 
turmeric or some other suitable yellow pigment, poured on a 
horizontal plate of glass, and left to dry in that position. 

To Bemove Varnish from Oelatine Plates.— Varnished 

coUodion-plates can be cleansed of varnish by means of a 
solvent composed of caustic potash, alcohol and water. But 
for gelatine-plates there must be a great excess of alcohol in 
the solution, otherwise the gelatine blisters readily. Dr. J. M. 
Eder says it is better to lay the plate in alcohol of the strength 
of 94 percent., to rub it over with a soft linen rag, and afterwards 
wash with clean alcohol. He also recommends a mixture of from 
one to two parts of concentrated aqueous lye or caustic potash, 
with 100 parts of alcohol, which is to be poured over the plate, 
and, after a few seconds, to be washed oft thoroughly with pure 
water. In this manner the most minute traces of varnish may 
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be got rid of, -without danger of any spot or blemish develop- 
ing itself subaequenUf , on tbe strengthening or weakening of 
the alate. 

Cleanain^ Plates.— Dr. J. M. Eder finds infusorial eartk 
to be an excellent agent for cleansing plates in the emulsion balloting paper for the purpose. 

process. This earth, as at first supped and sold, was not -'---"' — -"-- -■ 

washed sufficiently fine, for whicK reason it continually 



distanoe, that " skying " has been neoessary In very few cases 
indeed. 
The medals, and the Amatepr Photoorafheb prize, will b 



scratched the glass plate. MoU (Yienna) now prepares a 
Griine's cleansing powder for plates, made from finely washed 
infusorial earth (Sieselerde). A suitable quantity of this 
powder is to be mixed with water to the constatency of a thick 
slip, with which the plate to be cleaned is thoroughly nibbed 
by the aid of a cloth. When the cleansing is done, tbe mediuui 
is wiped off with a clean cloth. This agent will be found 
particularly valuable for old glass plates, to be used over 
again ; and the gelntine- emulsion fiows tike oil over the surface 
of a plate thus polished. Water glass (soluble glass) is quite 
superfluous after the operation. 



awarded by the vote of the Bocie^, each member receiving a 
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THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

The exhibition, promoted by the Photographic Society' of 

Ireland, which opened on Tuesday last, in tbe spacious ^ilery 

of the Koyal Hibernian Academy of Arts, is one of which, for a 

first efibrt, the Society may well be proud. So well have 
photographers. British and foreign, proKssionsl and amateur, 
respopded to the call, that the collection has reached the re- 
spectable figure of seven hundred and thirty frames. With 
their usual courtesy the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his 
amiable consort had promised to be present at the opening, but 
a relative's illness necessitated their leaving Dubhn a &y or 
two before the day nfimcd. In the evening the members 
entertained a large number of their friends at a conversazione, 
which was most enjoyable, but the rooms were too much 
crowded to admit of a satisfactory examination of the pictures. 
The success of the exhibition, which has been pronounced by 
competent Judges to present no unfavourable comparison wi^ 
Poll Af all, Bristol, and otherShows in England, is largely due to 
the fact that with great kindness the Academy's rooms were 
placed at the Committee's disposal, rent free. This enabled 
them to ofler the unusual inducements of free wall space and 
part payment of carriage ; and in good truth they have been 
well tdken adrantage of. 

Of course, in an exhibition of such extent, in which no fewer 
than fifteen out of eighteen of this year's medallists at Pall 
Mall are represented, the professional element enters largely. 
Nevertheless, amateurs aro very well represented, and although 
we miss many well-known names, a large number equally weU- 
known meet us at every turn. The Photographic Society of 
Ireland shows well to the front, notwithstanding that it is 
comporatively young and not very strong in point of numbers, 
thirty-three out of a total of about seventy-five appearing in 
the catalogue, and these are almost all amateurs. 

We are glad to notice that amateurs are beginning to enter 
into friendly rivalry with their professional brethren in a line 
of photography, in which the latter have usually had it all 
their own way— wo mean figure subjects— in actual portraiture 
amateurs are still, and probably always will be, in the roar. In 
genre pictures, however, some excellent amateur work is 
shown. Mr, Seed's "Coon Doctor" (No. 3oo) being as good 
as anything wo have seen, and Mr. M. H. Clerk's "Chess" 
(lOOj, "A Connoisseur" (411), and "The Last Bit of Scandal " 
(107) aro most successful, but are printed somewhat too dark in 
our judgment. 

Photograjiha by ladies arc unfortunately conspicuous by their 
absence, Misa Teatea being the sole representative of her sex, 
although, to OUT knowledge, sundry ladiea in Ireland are 
successful practitioners in the art, and we hope on the next 
occasion of an Exhibition in Dublin, that many more may 
figure on the walls. 

With the exception of those whose work baa been relegated 
to tbe third room, where the lighting arrangements aro by no 
means good, we do not think there is much room tor grumbling 
as to position ; tor in the two principal rooms, so well bos 
tbe lighting been managed, that to hang a picture in bad 
light would bo almost impossible ; and thero is such a liberal 
supply of culargeuieuls, which look better viewed from a litlle 



sponse from his Scotch am/rerf, so that the credit or otherwise 
of tbe manner in which the voting has been carried out rests 
vrith the Sooiety alone. 

Amongst the professional contributors we may note the 
following names, household words in the photographic world: 
H. P. Robinson, H. B. Berkeley, Chaffin and Sons, A. Diaton, 
England Bros,, Wm, Gillard, F. Hollyer, H. Pointer, A. 
Pringle, Geo. Renwick, West and Son, Woodbury Company, 
Autotype Company, Platinotype Company, and many others. 
Of profeasionala less known to fame, Mr. Skcen contributes ft 
splendid series of Ceylon viewa. and of tropical prints and 
flowers. Mr. Chancellor, of BubUn, sends some charming 
portrait studies, and the same may be said of Messrs. Mavies 
and Vivash, of Belfast, and Robinson and Sons, Dublin, Per- 
haps the three most striking pictures, especially to an ordinary 
visitor, are Mr. Dixon's enlargement of a tiger's head, a life- 
size enlargement from a quarter negative (No. 2tH). Mr. 
Mayland's "There's Sorrow mi tbe Sea" (No. 210), and Mr. 
Qillard's " Reading to Granny " (No, 450), The last is a fault- 
less study in platinotype far more like a first-rate steel engrav- 
ing than anything else we ean liken it to. The amat«urs, as 
has been aaid, muster strong; amongst them being such names 
as W, Adcock, A. W. Beer, E, Brightman Malcolm, H, Clerk, 
C. K. Dalton, W. P. Donkin, P. H. Emerson, J. P. Gibson, C. 
Grassin. J, Q. Horsey, C. V. Shadbolt, A. G, Tagliaferro, J. B. 
V, Wellington, &a. The Irish contingent are not included ia 
the above; we shall notice theirexhibits, and the other amateur 
work, more particularly next week. 



MARION'S ENLARGING APPARATUS. 
Messrs. Makion have brought out a cheap form of enlarguig 
apparatUB, which is also an effective magic lantern. The 
illuminating agent'is a special spirit wbich is said to give abetter 
and whiter light than mineral oU. The apparatus may be used 
for enlarging in any room, provided all actinio light be 
excluded, and to prevent the possibility of any light escaping 
from the lantern itself, it is advisable to oover it with a 
focussing cloth. 

The image is thrown on a piece of cardboard placed on an 
easel at right angles to the plane of the lens, and the easel and 
lantern adjusted imtil a irighl and «Aurp imaeo is obtained. 
The cardboard is now removed and tjie sensitized paper put in 
its place ; care being taken not to disturb the easel. The ex 
posure will depend on tbe density of the negative and the 
sensitiveness of tbe plate. 



The apparatus seems to us very suitable for looturos, and for 
those schools and colleges where Icnlarged diagrams are con- 
stontljr required. It should afford occupation to the amateur 
for winter evenings, as it enables any one with a stock of 
small hut sharp negatives to make largo and ttrikuig prints for 
fnuniDg. 
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TWO BOOKS FOR JUV^aatES.' 
There are books and books, even for juvenileH ; jaat aa there 
are cliildreii and children, «t any a^, from one month, t«, say, 
tirelva years. A veiy wide golf indeed separates the child's 
books of our youthful dare — of the " A was an Archer " style, 
" The White Cat," or " Beauty and the Beast "—from those of 
the preeent day, of which two characteristic, and we may fairly 
say admirable examplesnow lie before us. In point of externals, 
more than ordinarily essential for books of this class, which 
appeal to readers particularly accessible to external impres- 
sions, the publishers have done jostioe to the matter by the 
manner of its production, the "get-up" of the books being 
elegant and attractive. But this element of success would fail 
of its object, were the contente not in keeping. In this respect 
also we nave nothing but unqualified praise for The Autocrat 
of the Nursery and Quten Atnethyit, far as the poles asunder as 
they ore, alike in eubjeot and in treatment. 

In the former Hiss Meade introduces ns to a few chapters in 
the life and doings of a family of chUdren , full of drolleries and 
originalities [depicted in her own charming and inimitable 
style) which we follow with breathless and unflagging 
interest — despite the comforting assurance that Uiss Sleade's 
little hero, "Golden-haired Charlie," and heroine, "Nell," 



Especial additional value is imparted to these books by the 
illustrations. Miss Pym, in her drawings, has caught and 
vividly reproduced, with grace and charm, the spirit of Miss 
Meade's conceptions. But our particular interest therein lies 
in the fact that these delightful " eapriceioi in black and white " 
are the result of direct engraving tiy a photographic process. 



wiU oome unscathed through their trials, and even escape 
unharmed from the rough hands of the gipsies. It is 
perhaps open to question whether Miss Meade does not 
write " above the heads " of such little trots, and credit them 
with thoughts, speech and action, rare in such youthful speci- 
mens of humanity. But we have ourselves had so similar 
experiences with quite young ubildren, that we feel constrained 
to give her the benefit of the doubt, 

Verr different in stylo and character is the Qaeen AmrthyU of 
Mr. Blunt, which is not a juvenije story, though it is a story 
for juveniles, which even adults may road with interest and 
profit. The threads of three true-love stories, of which, 
naturally, the course runs anything but smooth, are here mingled 
with quasi-political and social events in an imaginary kingdom, 
in a manner to exalt honest principle and virtuous action, self- 
sacrifice and devotion ; the whole treated in a reverend and 
manly style. 

• " The Aviocrai ofihf Xurirrff," by L. T. ]t[ende- lUustra- 
liona by T. Pym. Hodder and Steughtoh London, 1884, 
" Queen Ameihytl; or, The Lipi of 8^'. " Illustrated. 
Marcus Ward and Co., Limited, London njfftst and New 
York, 1884. ' 5^^ 



We give a Fac-nmilr of one etching from each book, which 
will serve to exemplify the great and notable perfection to 
which this process has been brought. Our readers will not 
fail to see tluit it offers great advantages over any process of 
engraving by hand, because it exactly and faithfully repro- 
duces the spirit of the artist, every trick or line of his handi- 
work, every sentiment of pathos or humour, impressed upon 
the drawing — in short, t^e exact degree of " artistic raent " 
which he or she has imparted to it. 

BOLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The November meetiujg of this Society was held on the 6th 
iust., Mr. R. Harwood in the chair. Messrs. J. Lomax, jun., 
J. A. Walker, and B. Dickinson were elected members of the 
Society. Dr. Johnston exhibited a number of prints from 
negatives taken during a recent visit to Norway. 

It is intended to hold an " open " meeting on December 4th, 
when members are requested to bring as many good slides as 
possible. 

BRADFORD AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The first business meeting of this newly constituted Society 
was held in the Free Library on Thursday evening in last week, 
wbentherewasafullattend^ce of members. The President, Mr. 
Duncan G. Law, delivered a short address touching on the rise 
aud development of photography down to the present time : 
afterwards Mr. Scorah, the Secretary, gave a lantern exhibi- 
tion. We understand the Society commenced work with a full 
complement of members, and we congratulate the promoters 
on having made so successful a start. 



Laktkr^ Sudbs. — Very complete is the oatalojrue of magic 
lantern slides just issued by Messrs. Wilkinson and Co., of Sunder- 
land. Every style and variety of entertainment for the winter 
evenings ib here previded, and we note th&t this eminent firm are in 
keeping- with lie times, for an inspection of their List shows that 
series of views are already obtainable upon the Revolt in the 
Soudan, and the British Expediljon for the Relief of General 
Gordon. 
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ANDREW THOMSON, ■ 
THAMES YACHT ABENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

' l-ONEON. W-G, 
BAILING YACHTS for BALB or HIBB, 

of troux S ToDi up to S70 Tona. 
BTBAM TACHTB for BALB or HIBB of 

fVom 10 Tona up to 600 Todb. 

A Bomber of BTBAU IiAUNOEBa for 

BA1.B. 

iMiiiBaiiczt elteclHl st Sfeciai. Ratet. 



natFORTANT NOTIGS. 

AmiLtenrs ref|uiring tbeir Nt^tives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Painlings from ihem in anf slyle 
or class, should at once send to the well-known 
I'lofessionai Artists, 

BRADSHAW 4 BATTERSBV, 

9,C0EFOSAIIOI[ BT..IUltCEESTEE. 



RETOUCHING, PRINTING, AND 
GENERAL FINISHING. 

Flnt OluB ^ork. Moderate Piloee. 

mas. BAiiL, 

6, St. Alban'B Crucent, LoidBliip Lane, 



EDWABD DAY, 

Beflaer, Aasnysr, tod BnllloD Doaler, 

PurehaMf, al &U Markei Valuf , of Gold, Si1vw,and 
Pnrting Bars, ,Scr:,p, SwKO, Old Silver Plate, Ac., Ac, 

Uold and Silver Wule from Ph^oglS^ic'^^til^i, °i, 
IhcrebycnabledloBiviahLghpncelotthoame. Caih 

27 ft 28, Vajatoae Lane, Binniiig'ham. 



ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 

ISetQutiin. 

2, MAELBOEOUQH TEERACE, 

SOTTTHOATE BOAD, 

WOOD OBBBH, N. 

FHei Lilt Ontit. 



DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

CHATHAH FBXTON, 

relglfclailc Sbk PnbUer Bad 



Twenty now l^ctur 
. „.c leaion. CheapeM uuim lu 
( I-ondon. 

. Catalogue Three Slamjm. 

' Wdolcaale, Retail, 4 for ExportaUon. 
twood 'BoBd,.DrK7ton Pftrk, 



'etprinifdfivmAmattur^t 



•a Segaiivet. 



THE ASATEUB'S FIRST HAITDBOOE 
^ ^ op PHOTOQUAPHT. 

(iu.Il«TRAT^) BI J. u! T. ELLSmiECK. 

A complete Quide sad Inatruotor In tbe 

Hodem J>Tj Flute FrooeBB. 

trd EHIim. /oat Fm 13d., 

Fboh D. B. CUSSOITS and CO., 

7fl, BOLp STREET, LIVERPOOL 
And Ml BookBoIIoTB and DettlerB; 



BIRMINGHAM. 



K. A; BtTLMi:, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

Lift t/Amm SInrl. Eilailiilud 1830. 



Photographic J 



AFFABATUB, 
OHBMIOAI.B,ft 
MATBBIAIiB 
Of enrr deBeription, kt [OIKBT lOIDOH NKES. 



noToeupiic eibiheer, nw iul, siEffiEiD, 

SloKv/aehtTiT o/Oe bat Sh^Md 

MlTer-Steol BOTABY BUBNIBHBB, 

Yor fiamialuDff Poeteaita and rendering them eqnal to 

„.. p^,^ giving them a aiaasTapneiminje, 

' them mote duiable. He BoniiAlag Bu 
the Beat and Hardest eUTer Steel, made 
spaciallT bv the Froprietor, and ia hia aeeret. The 
Bumiaher it the moat effidentyetintrodnoed, and onl; 
half Ibepjioepf commonBumiahen. Boll Ulustrationa 

CabMetailB 



—MaJar of At Sac J7di Renina Pnafor Ukh. 



THE AET OF COLOTJBINa PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SIMPLIFIED. 



CUMDALL Pboto TiQtograpb Process, 

pleasioiE. and quick manner every eliaa and eiie ri 
photographa. II excel) nil other methods ol colaurinii. 
botb MC £vrnneffi of Colour. Finish, aod Gradustloii 
of lints, tor sues, *t. which cannot poialbly be pro- 
duced otherwiee. 
Price for OolourinK FroaeiB, £6 Sb., 
Including all Appliancea, Coloun, At 
Speciallte ia Hlippled Bnclij^Tiiunda £4 4b, extra, 
IntJndlnR all Appllanoes. 
Trade PrictLiil, and full advaiaagft of pnctn on 
application. 
atmptoi ooloureA C..D.,T. 'a, 9d, a«ch. with Stippled 

Background, 4d., CaWnBig, ed., poMa«e extra. 
Saoceaa guaranteed. Sole I'mpiielor and Inventor— 

JAMSS A. CUNDALIa, 

26, WINDSOR ST., NEW BRIGHTON, 
Niifi BIRKENHEAD. 



LANTBBN SLIDES 

PBODCCED raoH 

Afflatenra' own Negatives or Frmts, 

T. C. HEPV/ORTH, 
32, OANTLOWE'S RD., LONDON.N.W. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Bnbaoriptloii in the United Klnadom, prepud : — 

6 mouUu, 5a. 6d. | 12 montha, IDb. lOd. 
Snbaoription in tlie Poatol Union, pnrpud : — 

6 month*, 6b. 6d. | 12 montlu, I3b. Od. 
Bobsoiiplion to India, China, &a., prepaid: — 

6 months, IOh. IDd. { 13 montha, 2U. Si. 

ADDRESS 
AQ letten oontttining Oiden, AdvertiBemects, Bemittanoea, oi other 

buaineu matters, should be addreaeed to the Pubushbb of the 



W.C.; 



LORD MAYOR'S SHOW-PRIZE COMPETITION- 

Tnu prize hu been awarded to 

Ub, p. Spkboib, 

11, BinpiToft Street, 

Highbury, 

London, N, 
A cheqoe for one guinea baa been despatched to this gentleman by 
ta-day^H post. 
Mr. Spenoer sent in throe printa, namely :^ 

1. The Camel Co™. 

2. Lord Mayor's Cucriage. 

3. Lord Mayor's Carriage at Law CourU. 

Hie camera nsed was a Heagher 6 v 4 i the \ea», a Wide angle view 
^-p. by LanoBiter, itop ji o^ ^* largest of the four rotating stops 
supplied with the leni ; plates Britannia, extra rapid. 

No. 1 was taken at about 3 p.m., iiS the Stnnd, on the ground. 
Exposnto, two to three seconds. 

Ho. 2 was taken outxide Clement Danes Church on the ground. 
Eipnaure, two to tliree seoondi. 

No. 3 wao taken fiwm the balbony outnde the fint door of the 
Qeorge HMel, Strand. Exposure, one aeoond. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

No*. 1 to 11 of the SuUtiiit rf- la SoeieU FraiicaUr dt r/Kiiographie 
(30th year) January to Noremher, inclusive, 1SS4. 



FSIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1884. 



Our 'Ffctos* 

"To held at 't wtri th* mirror up to Naturs." — Shaebfere. 
The Armouiy of Moboow is beiag rearranged. It is well- 
knoffii to contain many interesting Bpecimens of KusBian 
silver ornaments nnd other curiosities. But then every- 
body cannot go to Bussia to see them. We are glad to 
notice that the collection is now to be photographed, and 
the photographe published in an album at a moderate 
price. Other museums might, witli much advantage to the 
art and curiosity-loving international public, follow this 
admirable example. 



The remarks we made last week respecting the unusual 
privileges afforded to a Qcnnan firm of photographers for 
photographing our Xiitional TiotursH maybe fresh in the 
minds of ROmo of our roadors. It appears that not only in 
Knglan<l havo MessrK. Braun, the firm in queMtion, auc- 
' ('ceded in obtaining exceptional advautagcs in photograph- 
ing national pictures', so that we aiv not the only people 
who," as Byron satirically saya, can "exclaim- - 

"Ob, Germany, how much to thee we owe '." 

A correspondent writes to the Jthenmum of last Saturday, 
" A short time since, I applied to a Brugi's photographer 
for pliotograpliH of some of the pictures in the town 
museum and tlie museum of the Hospital of St, John. He 
iliformed mo that he liad intended reproducing them, but 
had failed to obtain the necessary facilities, while, ho stated, 
MesBi-s. Braun had boon permitted to make what arrange- 
ments they desired, even to sponging tlio pictures with 
glycerine, in order to obtain an equality of surface. This 
refusal to the local photographer, wherever it may hapj^en, 
iH a serious inconvenience to art students. "What they 
require is an untouched photograph, and at d moderate 
cost. In Italy an unmanipulated copy of a celebrated 
picture may lie purchased for a franc ; of late, those of 
Messrs, Braun cost, if I am not ■ mistaken, fifteen fnincs 
each — a prohibitorj' price to many when the acquisition of 
a collection is in question, and the majority of students 
would prefer the former, even if the prices were the 

We should like to knovr if Uessrs. Braun have been 
sponging our Turner's, our liandseer's, our Eeynolds', our 
Mulready'a, our Lawrence's with glycerine, and, if so, how 
many pictures have been subjected to the treatment. Also 
it may be asked at what price will the copies of the photo- 
graphs be sold ? The pictures in the- National Gallery 
belong to the people of England, and the people of 
England have a distinct right to ask these questions, and 
to have them satisfactorily answered. 



Tub need of cheap and reliable photographs of our price- 
less works of art has long been felt, not only by art 
students, bnt by many lovers of the beautiful. The price 
of these photographs should most oertainly be such as to 
place them within the reach of all desirous of their 
possession. Even if to obtain this result a small sum of 
public money were spent, the outlay would be most 
judicious. The circulation of such photographs would do 
much to educate the masses, and to render inferior and 
eTea vicious prints and photographs distasteful. 

The i'^iVowif/ recently arrived at Aden with no less than 
405 slaves on board, who had been rescued from two 
Arab dhows. This information must delight the heart of 
Mr. Charles H. Allen, the energetic and enthusiastic 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. The slaves, we hear, 
expressed the greatest gratitude for their deliverance from 
durance vile. The girls have been sent to school, and 
employment has been found for mo&t of the men. But 
before separating a photograph of the whole party was 
taken on board one of the sliips. 
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A PROFITABLE business has been done in the States with 
the sale of photographs of Mrs. Langtry. One photo- 
grapher has, through the medium of the columns of a 
New York journal, been relating some interesting facts 
regarding the fees paid to photographic beauties. This is 
what he says : — **Patti sells enormously, and will until 
she dies. She poses easily and gracefully, and makes a 
pretty picture. She was paid £200 for the privilege. But 
one of the greatest cards of recent years is Mrs. Langtry. 
Scores of thousands of her photographs are sold every year. 
She was paid £300, £200 of which was paid in cash, and 
£100 in works of art." We hear, on good authority, that 
in this coimtry the sale of photographs of professional 
beauties is not upon the increase. 






Lady photographers are on the increase in the States. 
According to the Photographic Eye — a Chicago journal — in 
the State of Kansas alone there are more than a dozen 
ladies who own photographing galleries. Though there 
are, we believe, few professional lady photographers in 
this coimtry, there are many amateurs, a considerable 
number of our subscribers belonging to that sex. We see 
no reason why a lady shoidd not be as good a portrait or 
landscape taker as a man. Of one thing we are sure — in 
the management of little children under the photographic 
ordeal women are more successful posers than men. But 
even in this country many professionals owe their success 
in business to the assistance received from women in 
the operations of retouching, posing, printing, toningi and 
colouring. 

* 

We received, after date (and therefore we suppose not in- 
tended for competition), a whole plate photograph of a 
portion of the Lord Mayor's Procession, showing the Nile 
Boat wendingits way roimdthe curve between Charing Cross 
and Whitehall. This picture which oouldnot have been taken 
till late, shows what might have been done, had the procession 
started earlier or taken place at a more favourable season. 
As it is, the print shows many of the thousands of specta- 
tors who turned out to see the Lord Mayor, and would be 
invaluable to artists drawing for illustrated journals. 
There being a tutor to amateur photographers at the point 
from which this photograph was obtained, we presimie 
he or his pupils know most respecting the picture. 

* 

Oentlemek who do not care to be at the trouble of furnish- 
ing themselves with a passport, can now arm themselves 
with a weapon of identification at the moderate cost of 
from three to four shillings. La carte d'tdentit^ photo- 
graphiqtie combines a portrait of the bearer with his 
signature, a statement of his condition, and an authoriza- 
tion of the genuineness of the whole on the part of the 
authorities. This, it must be admitted, looks a great deal 
for very little. But we question if an alcalde, a podestd, a 
burgermeister or a magistrate would be much convinced by 
the production of ever so charming a photograph, signed 
only by M. le Maire of an arrondissement in France, of which 
he had never heard. Any one, however, who likes to try 
the experiment can do so at the price of 4f. 35c., chez M. 
Aug. Patrez, 17, Eue de la Chauss6e d' Autin, Paris. But 
we believe, within the bounds of civilization, French gens- 



d^armes are the only officials who ever do arrest travellers 
for being without passports, while Zulus, Bedouins and 
Choctaws ask no questions when they fall in with an 
Englishman. 

* 

These photographic attestations may, however, not be 
without value for j9ome persons. There was an old woman 
once, in the nursery rhyme, whose lower garments were 
so unkindly mutilated that she declared herself, ''this is 
none of I." It would have been soothing to this old lady's 
feelings to have searched in her pockets for a carte 
dUdentite photographique. There are also sundry people 
known to police courts, who plead next morning that they 
were '* not quite themselves" the previous evening. For 
such the carte d^identiti might prove a moral safeguard. 
Again, gentlemen of the Mr. Facing-both-ways type might 
answer their kind friends' accusation of being '^ double- 
faced" by a production of "the only original." Assist- 
ance by this means might also be supplied to the confiding 
individual in a midland town who writes to the Dead 
Letter Office to know what has become of a registered letter 
which " has not been delivered to the proper person. The 
party's proper name is W. J. R., and A carpenter by trade, 
and he stands 6ft. lOJin. Blue eyes, Brown hare, and A 
cut on the foried, and A lump on the smaile of the back, 
an no wiskers, if not delived pleas to send it back to 
me." Now, a duplicate carte d*id^ititd photographique 
woidd in this case have saved much trouble and much 
phonetic orthography. It is, we fear, too late now for 
•*the Claimant" to apply for this convincing testimony 
of his genuineness. 

» 

Amateub Photography at the Universities is making pro- 
gress, as might naturally have been expected. Both at 
Oxford and Cambridge there are University Photographic 
Societies, and at the Cambridge Fine Art Society a paper 
on Photography was recently read by Mr. A. H. Smith. A 
University contains many amateurs who have all the advan- 
tages of abimdant leisure ; and as they have laboratories at 
their disposal, we might reasonably expect from them some 
original contributions to the chemical part of our science. 
The long vacations, too, afford ample opportunity of going 
far afield with camera, opportunity which occurs only too 
rarely when men have settled into professional or business 
life. Mr. Buskin was always eager to find occupation for 
idle imdergraduate hands ; and the road-making experi- 
ments which he organised at Hincksey, near Oxford, are 
still remembered by labourers and scoffers. But now the 
pursuit of Photography might already be reckoned by the 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts among *'The Pleasures of 
Englajid." 

The murder of Miss Keyse, at the Glen Babbicombe, near 
Torquay, at present ranks with the unsolved horrible 
mysteries. But it is devoutly to be hoped that the barbarous 
criminal or criminals will not eventually escape. To facilitate 
the inquiries, and very judiciously in ouropinion, thepremises 
have been photographed from nearly every point of view. 
Considering that marks of blood have been found on an iron 
gate at the side of the path leading from the kitchen 
entrance to a door in the boundary wail, and that this gate 
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leads to a rookery in the comer of the grounds, and thence 
to a verandah npon which open the dining-room windows, 
it is most important that the exact relationship of these 

parts of the Glen should be clearly understood by all 
connected with the judicial proceedings. In no better way 
is the course of justice likely to be smoothed than by the 
photographs whidi have been taken. 






[ ^% The illustrated account by Messrs. Leake and Marrett 
of their tour in North Wales — which, with that of Mr. 
Erancis, won the Prize— has had to be held over imtil next 
week owing to the bad light, which has prevented the 
process-pictures being ready in time.] 



y* 
>»%- 



[The JIditar totU be glad to receive eommunieatione for these 
eoiumnSf which in every case must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender J] 
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TO CYCLING PHOTOGRAPHBES. 

Sm, — ^Allow me in reply to Mr. F. G. Young's letter in your 
impression of 14th, to say, that as one of the objects of the club 
I am now engaged in fonniDg, is the intercommunication of 
members, it will be an en sy matter for any two members to 
exchange the loan of the plates of any piurticular prints that 
may strike their fancies as being well suited for lantern trans- 
parencies. Why the number of members is to be restricted is 
to prevent membership becoming irksome, as it would be were 
eacn member required to supply a very larffe number of prints 
each month. I now only require two or three names to com- 
plete the number requsite to form the club and shall be pleased 
to hear from any of your readers desirous of joining us. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hbnbt Stuemey. 
The * Cyclist Office, 
Coventry. 

November, 25, 1884. 






PHOTOGEAPHING THE NATIONAL PICTURES. 
GERMAN V. ENGLISHMAN. 

Sir, — The difBerence between the tone of the article which I 
find in your last number on " Photographing the National 
Pictures," and that of a letter on the same subject in tbe same 
number from Mr. Crossley, needs no comment from me. On 
tbe general question between the Fine Art Society and Mr. 
Easdake, I am not wilhng to pronounce. If you represent the 
matter correctly, the policy of the National Gfallery appears to 
me a partial and short-sighted one. Le patriotisme dea nations 
doit Hre egoiste. 

But the contrary is the case with individuals, and I am there- 
fore rather concerned at present with the tone of Mr. Crossley's 
letter— a letter which in point of insularity and prejudice is 
worthy of a Breton or a Neapolitan. 

Mr. Crossley is not even impartial in his quotations, for the 
hypochondriacal exaggeration of Carlyle which he cites was 
spoken, not of the world, but of England ; and our well-known 
witticism upon the different European tongues, describes the 
German language as the language, not of hogs, but of horses. 

I am naturally not to be suspected myself of anv partialis 
to Gtermans, but I should disdain to despise their photographic 
work for such reasons as Mr. Crossley gives — because, forsooth, 
they smoke inferior tobacco, drink lager beer, and eat saur 
kraut ! I should not reject Mr. Crossley's judgment, because 
he may sometimes unconsciously smoke a cig^r wat never came 
from Habana, or drink champagne from grape that never grew 
near Chalons, Reims, or Epemay. Nor wio^l^ I satiriie him 
if he had a taste for Crosse and Blackwellg vV jjlefl* 



A word as to Mr. Crossley's musical taste. Wagner may not 
be a^^reeable to some people, but the best critics are now 
unanunous as to his real merits, and the public has endorsed 
their view by cordial attachment to such operas as Lohengrin, 
Tannhatlser, and der fliegender Hollander. But even were this 
single composer less worthy, no one has ever doubted the 
supremacy of the German race in music. Richter's concerts in 
London, Yon Bulow*s and Rubinstein's world-famous skill 
upon the piano, and the fact of New York music being entirely 
under Teutonic direction, are but a few of innumerable wit- 
nesses to this fact. 

Lastly, it is not true that either in England, or in France, 
or here in It»ly, or in any other country, does German art, in 
painting or in sculpture, cause native art to ** go begging." 

A nation may, and should, encourage its native artists. But 
it is undignified to disparage unjustly the efforts of foreign 
rivals, or to sneer at their national tastes. This is merely to 
revive the "British shopkeei)er" and *' Johnny Crapaud*' 
arguments of more than half a century ago. 

In this case, however, even were they true, Mr. Crossley* 
arguments (P) are nihil ad rem, 

1 remain, with respect, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 

Amatevb FbAK9AIS« 
Hotel de TEurope, Venezia, 
23rd November, 1884. 



« 



NORTHAMPTON MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHI- 
BITION, 1864-d. 

Sir, — May I call the attention of those of your readers 
who intend exhibiting at our forthcoming Exhibition, to the 
fact that the last day fixed for receiving exhibits is Dec. 1 st. 

To prevent the possibility of any pictures being shut out, 
cases must be sent on at once. 

Yours faithfully, 

Nov. 25, 1884. H. Manfield. 



* 



By L. T. Meade. 
Author of <' Scamp and /," '< Water Gipdes,'' Sfc, 

PHOTooBAPn ni. — ''PAUL littlejohm's experience." 

(Continued from pa^e 87.) 

Up to this point in his narrative, the Eev. Paul Little- 
john had spoken in a dreary voice ; his head was sunk 
on his chest, his words dropped from him slowly, and with 
evident reluctance. Now, however, his manner changed— 
he shook himself, and seemed to awake. From some inward 
fire his language was now fed. An angry spot burned on each 
thin cheek. He bent forward, and stared me full in the 
face as he proceeded. 

** Satan can clothe himself as an angel of light — the rest 
of my painful story proves this fact. I arrived punctual to 
the moment at the small house off Bryanstone Square. I 
rang the bell. A smart footman attended to my summons. 
When I gave my name, he said I was expected. He 
showed me, with marked deference in his manner, into a 
small and beautifully-furnished apartment. My nervous- 
ness returned as I waited here, and I kept repeating to 
myself, 'It is a most extraordinary thing that she should 
want me. I only hope to Heaven that she is not young. 
I am much more at home and comfortable with quite old 
ladies.' I had no time, however, for many thoughts. In a 
moment the footnum returned. 

** * This way, sir, if you please.' 

'^ He ushered me across a wide hall, and, thowing open 
a door said, * The Eoverend Mr. Littlejohn, your ladyship.' 
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" So, she had a title ! I was mortally afraid of titles. 
Hoping devoutly that I might look into the face of a 
grandmother, I raised my eyes to hers. Good heavens ! 
Manners ; she was a young woman. She was young and 
extremely beautiful ; but the strange thing was " — 

Here Paul Littlejohn became quite red and em- 
barrassed. 

'* The strange thing was, that I did not wish her any- 
thing else. I looked at her, and became no longer afraid. 
In short, I grew comfortable and at my ease. She held 
out her hands to me. I drew a low chair forward and sat 
down by her side. 

" * Your sermon last night, and you, to-day,' she said, in 
a low voice, with a thrill through it. * Oh I dear sir, can 
you help me ? ' 

**My poor people had before now appealed for my 
help, but never had their words gone through me as this 

woman's did. 

» 

** ' I mean your spiritual help,' she repeated in a gentle 
tone. 

" * Anything — anything in my power I will do, believe 
me, dear lady,' I managed to stammer. 

" When I spoke in this voice, the tears came int<j Lady 
Clementina's lovely eyes. She lowered them, and began 
nervously to play with some rings on her fingers. 

** * You have come to the aid of a very lonely and a very 
sorrowful woman, Mr. Littlejohn. You have a rare power 
— a terrible power, I call it. If you can plant such arrows 
of contrition and remorse for wasted hours in the human 
breast, and cannot also pour in the wine of consolation, I 
call you a very dangerous man.' 

•* My poor, weak little sermon ! I almost gasped. 
Eeally, Manners, had she been a grandmother, I should 
have begun to doubt her on the spot ; but from such 
beautiful lips, and in such a low-toned and exquisitely 
modulated voice, the effect was intoxicating. Six and 
Seven were not the only judges of my eloquence, after 
all. I had the divine gift to a dangerous point. I will 
confess to you, Manners, that I found it very agreeable to 
be called dangerous. I began to pronounce a platitude, 
when she interrupted me. 

*' * Do you believe in confession ? ' 

*** Undoubtedly,' I said; 'though, personally, I have 
never had occasion to — ^to — ' 

'* * I understand. No one has ever yet confessed to you 
—strange 1 I should have thought— but no matter* May 
I have the privilege of being the first penitent at your 
feet.?' 

** * If I can, I will gladly, gladly help you,' I stammered. 

** ' If you can ! ' she said, in a tone of reproach ; and 
the next moment the lovely creature was kneeling before 
me. 

**Ifelt a sudden sense of horror eorao over me. It was 
truly dreadful to mo to have her there. I tried to raise 
her ; I endeavoured to expostulate ; but she motioned me 
away, and then began to pour out eager and passionate 
words. 

*'Even now, after all that has since occurred, 1 
must not repeat to you what she said, my dear Man- 
ners. Her words were spoken under the so-called seal 
of confession. At the time they affected mo very power- 



fully; but on recalling them, I can see that her out- 
pouring of heart amounted to very little — to a most 
common-place, e very-day tale of time wasted, and oppor* 
tunities let slip. Such a confession every man and 
woman can make scores of times. But then, alas ! the 
beautiful voice, the rose-tinted face, the lovely eyes, the 
trembling lips, and, above all, the flattering feeling that 
yoxi have raised this internal storm, can, perhaps, in- 
toxicate a stronger man than I now know myself to be. 
When the lady had finished speaking, she bent her 
head, folded her hands devoutly, and remained silent. 

'* * Let me help you to rise,' I said. 

''She took my hands and sprang like a feather to 
her feet. At this moment, I for the first time observed 
that we were standing opposite a curtained recess. I 
thought I heard a rustling amongst the folds of the 
curtain, and looked round. 

"*It is nothing,' she whispered, raising her tear- 
dimmed eyes to mine; 'we are quite alone. Oh! Mr. 
Littlejohn, although I am but a few years younger thao. 
you, I address you at this moment as a spiritual father. 
Can you offer me any comfort ? ' 

" ' Assxiredly I can, ' I replied, 'you must ' she 

bent her lovely head to listen while I uttered several 
commonplaces. As my words proceeded she came closer, 
and when I assured her that if she carefidly followed out 
the directions I prescribed peace would come, her eyep ^ 
grew bright, and she placed her little hands in min e. 
Again, at this moment, I fancied I heard a rustling be> ^^j^ 
the curtain. Her next words prevented my attending ^ j^^ 

"'If I do what you say I may then expect ^ te 
happy ? ' 

" ' You may expect to be very happy.' 

" * How can I ever thank you ? ' 

" ' By doing what I say.' 

" ' Ah ! Yes. And you must go now— yooi time, your 
precious time, must not be wasted ; others ir lit and long 
for your ministrations. Good-bye, then,, ir^y father in 
spiritual things. But— but before you gtji, -vriU you give 
me one thing more ? ' 

" ' What is that ? ' I stammered. S'or «« ae veiy close 
indeed, and raised her blue eyes, injoMenl . as a baby's, 
they looked. Manners — 

" ' Give,' she said, ' give your spiritiiaD Jm ghter one kis& 
of peace.' 

" I pressed my lips on her white hwm,. md then I rushed 
out of the room. I verUy believe^ Maanerji, I got out of 
that house on my head. I was quite* uaucooac ions of touch- 
ing any ground. How my hat goti into my hands I know 
not. Whether I found the hall doon myseUE or whether the 
footman showed me out with due cereniany I am quite 
unaware. The cool air outside revived me a trifle but I 
utterly neglected my clerical duties for the rest of that day." 

At this point in his narrative Paul Tuittlejohn stopped 
and passed his hand wearily across his brow. I saw that 
his thin white hand trembled. 

" Can you understand any man in his senses making 

ch a fool of himself ? " he asked> glancing nervously 



such 
at me. 



"Oh! Yes, quite well," I answered; here, I grieve to 
say, I was guilty of a slight detour froip. the truth. 
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"At any rate," he continued, "I was a fool, and I am 
l)uni8hed accordingly. Manners, I could not get that 
beautiful yonng lady out of my head. I thought of her 
all that day, all the next day, and, I even own to you, that 
on the following Sunday, while engaged in divine 
worship, I glanced anxiously and longingly from my place 
in the choir to where I thought she might be foimd. I 
eoidd, however, obtain no glimpse of Lady Clementina 
Seagrave, and I said to myseK, * She does not come, for I 
am not preaching to-day." It was wonderful what pains I 
took with my next sermon, Manners, and how eagerly I 
longed for my turn again to come round, to preach at St. 
A.'s. Long before then, however, my eyes were 
oi)ened. One day, nearly a fortnight after my visit to 
Lady Clementina, I happened, in passing a large stationer's 
shop in the neighbourhood, to recollect that I wanted a 
packet of sermon paper. I entered the shop and asked to 
see some. While the man who attended me went to fetch 
the paper I took up idly, with no particular interest in them, 
some cabinet photographs which lay on the counter. 
Manners, I thought I should have dropped. The very 
first I took in my hand was a likeness of Lady Clementina 
— Lady Clementina with a white lace scarf encircling her 
soft young face, her head a little raised, and her innocent 
eyes gazing at me from out of the lovely photograph as 
.sweetly as they had done when she told me how my sermon 
had moved her heart. I was still gazing almost stupidly 
at the picture when the stationer came up. 

'^'Ahl he said ^ good likeness, is it not? Madame 
Monica takes well.' 

" * Madame Monica ! ' I exclaimed, * what do you mean ? 
This is a likeness of Lady Clementina Seagrave.' 

**It was the man's turn to look stupid and surprised. 

** *I think you mistake, sir, he said, after a moment's 
pause. * That is the last photograph of a new Italian singer, 
Madame Monica. She is particularly fond of being 
l)hotographed. I have several others in this drawer.' 

<< < Ah! — ^well — no thank you,' I said, in a confused way. 
I had meant to buy the picture; now I dropped it on 
the counter, paid for my paper, and went out. I rushed 
to another shop which I knew and asked for a London 
Directory. Frantically I searched for Lady Clementina's 
name. I could not find it. Had I, then, been the victim 
of a hoax ? Who and what was this Madame Monica ? 
I went back to my lodgings with my brain in a whirl. 
It was impossible that those eyes could look, those lips 

could frame, a lie! The likeness I had seen at the 
photographer's was simply accidental. The real Lady 
Clementina lived in Bryanstone Square. I entered my 
parlour. On the table lay a packet just come by post. I 
opened the parcel. It contained a letter and — and a photo- 
graph. Before I even glanced at the photograph I read the 
letter. There was no one likely to send me a photograph 
except my mother, and she, I knew, would never submit to 
the discomfort of being done. I read the following words : — 
* If Mr, Littlejohn has any objection to the e7i closed likeness of 
himself and Madame Motiica lei^ig ezhilited for sale, Madame 
Monica is willing to suppress the piciurm ^ receipt of a cheque 
for three hundred pounds.* I dropp^ .tj^ letter and took 
up the photograph. Here, Jtfai^^ tW^ ^^^ what I 
saw." 
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(Si^elatlne (f^xsoMiom anli ^latejs tor 

^mateurisi^ 

No. I. 
Introdttctoby. 
By W. K. BuBTON. 
What is an emulsion ? This is the most natural question 
for an amateur to ask who first inquiries into the matter of 
gelatine plates. The question is in reality one to which 
it is most difficult to give a precise scientific answer. I 
have heard half-a-dozen learned scientists disputing as 
to how an emulsion really should be defiined. Taking up 
the first English dictionary to hand, I find the following 
definition given : — 

** A ?w//% medicinal substance, produced by uniting oil 
and water through the intervention of some substance 
capable of combining with both." The italics are in the 
dictionary. 

I may say at once that this definition will by no means 
serve our purpose, and, indeed, I think it useless to look 
for a general definition of this word here. I shall , there 
fore, merely try to explain what we mean in photography 
when we talk of an emulsion. 

An emulsion in photography is a sensitive salt in a fine 
state of division held in suspension in* a fluid in such a 
manner that the whole may be spread over a siirfacB 
— ^generally of glass — and will adhere there when drj-. 

This is a very rough and ready definition, but may probably 
be understood better than others of a more complicated 
and more precise nature. 

To make what I have just said clear the following ex- 
periment may be made : — 

In one glass half full of water there is dissolved a few 
grains of nitrate of silver. In another a few grains of 
common salt. The one solution is poured into the other. 
Immediately there will be a white precipitate which will 
shortly fall to the bottom of the vessel. A little variation 
is, however, now made in the experiment. Into the glass 
in which there is the salt is placed a few grains of common 
gelatine. When this is soft the water is gently warmed 
by placing the glass in a basin of hot water. When the 
gelatine is melted the solution of nitrate of silver is poured 
into the solution now warm, the latter being vigorously 
stirred the while. Things will be very different now 
from what they were in the first experiment. The silver 
chloride — the white powder formed — wiU this time be in 
an exceedingly minute state of division, and instead of 
falling to the bottom of the glass, will remain suspended 
in the gelatine solution. The liquid is now an emulsion, and 
is, moreover, one very similar to many that are used in 
practical photographic processes. Had certain precautions 
as to quantities been taken, and had the experiment been 
performed in the dark room, plates might have been coated 
at once with the emulsion, and these, when they were dry, 
would have given negatives of a kind. 

I hox^e that so far I have made it clear what we mean 
by an emulsion in photography. I may now go on to 
explain that for plates to be used in the camera the sensi- 
tive salt employed is in most cases bromide of silver, and 
that fhe substance used to keep this in suspension is either 
collodion or an aqueous solution of gelatine. In the first 
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case, the emulsion with which the plates are coated, is 
known as collodion emulsion, in the second, as gelatine 
emulsion. 

Of collodion emulsion I propose to say nothing here, as 
the process is one not now much used. It was a most 
popular process for many years, and, in fact, continued to 
be so till it was superseded by the gelatine emidsion pro- 
cess. The advantage of the latter over the former is that 
it will give plates, which are enormously more sensitive, 
and which keep good for a much longer time. In fact, so 
far as we yet know, gelatine plates may be kept 
indefinitely. 

Now to return to the experiment which I described. 
Nitrate of silver and common salt were used. Common salt 
is chloride of sodium. The white substance which was 
formed by the combination of this with the nitrate of silver 
was chloride of silver. Had we used either chloride of 
ammonium or of potassium, instead of chloride of sodium, 
the result would have been ike same. If we had \ised 
bromide of sodium, ammoniimi, or potassium, we should 
have got bromide of silver. 

We will suppose bromide of potassium used, and will 

follow the action. We have the following :— In one glass 

nitrate of silver, in the other bromide of potassium. When 

we mix them together, this is what takes place : — 

KBr + AgNO, = AgBr + KNO,. 

Brom. of potass. -|- nit. of silv. = brom. of Bilv. 4- nit. of potass. 

This means that for the nitrate of silver and bromide of 
potassium which we used, we have got bromide of silver 
and nitrate of potasaiimi. 

The bromide of silver becomes visible at once as a white 
precipitate, because it is not soluble in water. The nitrate 
of potassium — saltpetre^ — ^which is also there, is not visible 
because it is soluble in water, but it must not be forgotten 
that it is still there. Its existence is one of the reasons for 
the necessity of washing emulsions, a process to be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

Yet another thing we must oonsider in the case of our 
experiment, where we have thrown together nitrate of 
silver and bromide of potassiimi. It is not to be supposed 
that any one quantity of the one salt will combine with any 
quantity of the other, and that the whole of both will be 
used up to make bromide of silver and nitrate of potassium. 
On the contrary, the two salts (nitrate of silver and bro- 
mid of potassium) must bear a definite proportion to each 
other, otherwise, in the case of either one or other only a 
certain proportion will be used, the rest remaining in its 
original form and being called excess. 

To explain this by a different example I shall suppose a 
hundred grains of silver nitrate to be taken. If we make 
this up in a solution, and make up a second solution, con- 
taining exactly 70 g^ins of bromide of potassium, the 
whole of both the silver nitrate and the potassium bromide 
wiU go to make up silver bromide and potassiimi nitrate. 
If, however, we use more than 70 grains of bromide of 
potassiimi, all that we use above that quantity will remain 
as bromide of potassium. If, on the other hand, we use the 
exact 70 grains of bromide of potassiimi, but take more 
than 100 grains of silver nitrate, all above the 100 grains 
will remain as silver nitrate. 



In the first caso we say that we had excess of bromide of 
potassium y in the second excess of silver nitrate. 

It is evident that the quantities of silver nitrate and 
potassium bromide may be so proportioned that there may 
be no excess of either silver nitrate or potassium bromide, 
or that there may be excess of either one or the other. For 
reasons, which it is not necessary here to explain, it is 
always desirable in the case of a gelatine emulsion, to have 
excess of potassium bromide,— or of sodium or ammonium 
bromide, if either of these last be used instead of potassium 
bromide. 

This, then, is to be borne in mind. In every gelatine 
emulsion we have, to begin with, besides the necessary 
silver bromide which is in suspension in the gelatine, a 
certain amount of soluble bromide, and, as previously ex- 
plained, a certain amount of soluble nitrate. 



By Locke Macdoxa, B.A. 

A FEW words with regard to a developer that bids fair to 
eclipse the almost imiversally used ammonia and bromide 
may not be out of place. 

Most amateurs, when commencing, have the choice of 
two developers, the ferrous oxalate and the alkaline vjif). 
The ferrous oxalate developer, though simple and cleanly, is 
by common consent deemed hardly suitable to a climate so 
changeable as ours. It affords no latitude ; or in other words 
its inability to adapt itself to varied exposures is its marked 
feature. In other countries, where the liffht is of a more 
uniform nature, and where, consequenUy, the correct 
exposure can be more exactly determined, this developer is 
held in much esteem. On the other hand, by modif j4ng 
the relative proportions of the ammonia and bromide in the 
alkaline pyro developer, an under-exposed plate may be 
made nearly, and an over-exposed plate quite, equal to 
one which has received the correct or normal exposure. 
Takinff for granted, then, the fact that an alkaline developer 
is the best lor general use, let us see if any other alkali can, 
with advantage, be substituted for the ammonia. 

Now, ammonia has several disadvantages. In the first 
place the liquid ammonia of commerce is a gas which has 
been forced into and absorbed by water. This gas is very 
volatile, and it can, therefore, be easily imderstood how 
tinstable, unpleasant, and even dangerous the liquid 
ammonia must be. Every time the bottle is imcorked some 
of the gas escapes and the liquid gets consequently weaker 
and weaker. Again, the constant inhalation of ammonia — 
an eminent physician tells us — is exceedingly irritating to 
the lung^, and may even bring on bronchial or pulmonary 
disease. These are some of the reasons why the substitution 
of another alkali for ammonia is desirable. I feel sure that 
before very long our volatile and ancient friend wiU be con- 
signed to the shelf, and a more stable alkali will take its 
place. 

Though known for some time, not until quite recently 
has the soda developer come prominently to the front. 
Professional photographers are so conservative that they 
hesitate to depart, in the slightest degree, from the beaten 
track, and do their best to **pooh, pooh " and cry down 
any new departure in photographic chemistry. 

Notwithstanding the indifference which this new candidate 
for photographic honours at first met with, it has since been 
everv day gaininggroundingfeneral estimation. In every case, 
I believe without exception, it has fairly earned the praises 
and support of those who have given it a proper trial. Its 
virtues are three in number — stability, simplicity, and 
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economy. It is stable, for it retains its normal strength for 
any length of time. It is simple, for there is scarcely a 
house which will not furnish its principal ingpredient — 
washing soda. It is cheap, for the necessary sulphite of 
soda and sulphurous acid are not expensiye and are easily 
obtainable. A quart or more may be mixed at a time and 
kept for use as required, and the oame solution may be used 
over and oyer again. 

Care should be taken to give enough exposure. Then 
there is only ons modification required, that being in the 
case of over-ezpoerure. Should this error in exposure be 
seen by the too rapid flashing out of the imaffe, the plate 
may be saved either (1) by dashing into the di^ double the 
quantity of water used, or (2) by dashing on a strong 
solution of citric acid, which, by forming citrate of soda, 
acts as a powerful restrainer. ia either case, if quickly 
done, a fairly good ne^tive will result ; whereas, if the 
development were contmued without either of these pro- 
cesses being followed, a fogged plate would be inevitaole. 
I subjoin the formula I always employ : — 



No. 1. Sulphite of soda 
Hot water 



4 oz. 
10 oz. 



When dissolved and cool add 4 ozs. of sulphurous acid, 
and pour it into a 1 oz. bottle of dry pyro. 

3| oz. 



No. 2. Washing soda 
Sulphite of soda 
Water . . 



* 02. 



4 

64 oz. 



To develope, use 1 dram of No. 1 to each oz. of No. 2. 
Never omit the alum bath after developing, otherwise the 
negative will have a disagreeable yellow colour. If under- 
exposure be suspected, use less of No. 1. If over-exposure, 
use more of No. 1, and dilute No. 2 with an equal quantity 
of water. 



* 



ISOCHROMATIC PLATES. 

By W. QooDWEJ. 

{A paper read before the Glasgow and West of Scotland Aumtettr 

Photographic Association,) 

Since the introduction of gelatine as a medium for holding the 
sensitive silver compounds, the photographic plate has made 
rapid strides towards perfection, yet we must admit that much 
remains to be done before the perfect plate is an accomplished 
fact. 

Perhaps the most prominent defect in plates as now used is 

their inability to reproduce different colours in the same relative 

. intensibr as they present to the eve. Let us see, then, the 

cause of this, and the means by which better results may be 

obtained. 

You all know what a spectrum is, and have all seen it in the 
rainbow, or in a more homely form as thrown upon the wall by 
the prisms of a chandelier. When we examine such a spectrum 
we nnd it to consist of a band of coloured light, graduating 
from red at one end, through orange, yellow, ffreen, blue, and 
indigo, to violet at the other ; these colours luended together 
form the white light by which we take our photographs. 

Now if we expose a plate to this spectrum and develope it, we 
find that only some of the oolomrs have effected reduction of the 
sensitive salt. Let these spaces on the board represent the 
various colours, and the height of this curve, the intensity of 
their action on the plate, then pure bromide of silver will be 
represented by this curve, ohloriae by this, and iodide by this. 
'Bromide has by far the greatest range, and when a small 
amotmt of iodide is present with it there is a slight decrease in 
the blue region ; such plates would, therefore, be evidently best 
for general landscape work, and we may be pretty sure that 
most commercial bromide plates do contain a trace of iodide. 

It is evident that most of the work is done bv the rays 
towards the violet end of the spectrum (a £reat deal is done by 
rays beyond that which are in visu>le to the e^e) and that greenhsLS 
comparatively little effect. We can thus tLi'why iu landscape 
work we lose so much of the detail in filin^^g and foliage, the 
light which presents such detail to the eol^^^ing ^^^ ^ green 



and red, but deficient in blue and violet. Could we obtain 
plates sensitive to green we should get negatives giving a much 
more natural gradation. 

Leaving out of the question the actual reproduction of coloxu*, 
which is as yet a far off possibility, let us see what can be done 
to secure, in light and shade, a better rendering of the " value '* 
of colour. The meaning of this term, value, is that light ooloiu*s 
should give light tones, and dark colours deep tones. We know 
that if we photograph blue and red on an ordmary plate, they 
show in the print as white and black respectively, while yellow 
and green both appear dark, but if we can make plates sensitive 
to the so-called non-actinic colours, we shall then obtain prints 
showing a more natural gradation. 

The method used to obtain such plates is the addition of 
some substance to the film capable of absorbing and converting 
into chemical energy these rays which are inactive on an or- 
dinary plate. These substances are dyes, mostly of the aniline 
series, and a few natural ve|;etable colouring matters. They 
are themselves sensitive to light, as manifested by a bleaching 
action under its influence. The rays which effect this 
bleaching are those towards the red end of the speotnim — 
that is, the very rays we wish to capture and divert to our 
plate. The immediate cause of the bleaching is oxidation of 
the dye, but how this affects the silver salt is a matter of 
dispute. 

Abney holds that the dye, in absorbing oxygen, acts as a 
developer, similarly to pyrogallic acid in the alkaline developer, 
this shght reduction forming a nucleus for a further deposit 
of silver during development of the plate. This theory seems 
to be borne out by the fact that the dye is only a colour sen- 
sitizer in presence of a chemical sensitizer — that is, a body 
capable of absorbing the bromine, &c., set free during expo- 
sure. (Gelatine is such a sensitizer, also silver nitrate in the 
case of collodion plates. 

Vogel's theory is that the energy absorbed in bleaching the 
dye is transmitted to the silver haloid, upsetting its equilibrium 
and rendering it capable of development. This theory seems 
to be proved by the fact that a dyed collodion film exposed to 
the spectrum will, if coated with collodio-bromide emulsion 
and developed without further exposure, give an image of 
those parts of the spectrum to which the d^c is sensitive. It 
is very evident, however, that the invisible photographic 
image is still in want of a satisfactory explanation. 

A larffe number of dyes have been foimd more or less effec- 
tive, and I might give you a long list bearing the delightfully 
simple and explicit names peculiar to the aniline and kindred 
series, but it will be sufficient to mention those which have 
been put to practical use. 

Amongst vegetable colouring matters, chlorophyll, extracted 
from ffreen leaves, is a sensitizer for red, and turmeric extract 
for red, yellow, and green. 

Most of the dyes which have been tried have slowed tho 
plates, and have been most effectual on collodio-bromide ; but 
Vogel has recently discovered a new substance, which is most 
effective with gelatino-bromide, and which actually increases 
the sensitiveness of the plate. It is, however, such a recent 
discovery, that I can learn little about it. He has named it 
Azaline. 

Next to Azaline, cosine seems to be most useful, and plates 
prepared with it are now prepared commercially. Vogel has 
by means of eosine prepared collodion plates eight times as 
sensitive to yellow as to blue, but with gelatine his results have 
been less satisfactory, the plates being only twice as sensitive 
to yellow as to blue. This is a long way short of what is re- 
quired, for in nature yellow is about 20 times as luminous as 
blue to the eye ; therefore, in using these plates for copying 
oil-paintings, it is found neoessaiy to photograph them through 
yellow glass, in order to restram the excessive action of the 
more actinic colours. The above results are obtained on bro- 
mide plates, which are most affected by these colour sensitizers. 
Many substenoes which have a marked effect on bromide are 
inactive on chloride and iodide. 

We are likely to hear a ^ood deal about eosine, and it may 
interest you to know a httle about what it is. Though com- 
monly known as an aniline dye, it is not really so, but is a 
potassium compound of fluoresein, which in its turn is derived 
m>m resordn, a substance allied to p^gallol, and like it a 
powerful developer. Pyrogallol, hydrokinone, and pyrocatetcLin 
all yield bodies similar to fluoresein, and these produce dyes 
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like eosine, therefore when we buy eosine, it is rather doubtful 
what precise substance we get. This may explain why some 
experimenters hiave met with less success tiian others. 

True eosine exists in two forms — iodeosine or blue shade, and 
bromeosine or yellow shade. It gives with silver nitrate a 
precipitate, soluble in ammonia, which is sensitive to light ; a 
few drops of the ammonia solution added to an emulsion is 
found the most effective way of preparing the colour sensitive 
plates. Ordinary plates, however, may be treated with a solu- 
tion of three parts eosine in a 100 parts of water containing 10 
per cent, of ammonia, and then dried. Here is such a ^ato 
which you sec in a faint rose colour ; here is a yellow plate 
stained with turaierio. I now pass round a colour scale with 
negatives on two such plates and on an ordinary plate. The 
latter shows the blue dense and yellow almost clear glass ; the 
turmeric plate shows the green denser, but on the eosine 
plate the difference is very striking, the yellow is nearly as 
dense as the blue, while both green and yellow show a notable 
gain in density. 

It is not necessary to have a highly coloured film, the merest 
trace is sufficient. Dr. Eder prepared a stained emulsion, from 
which he separated the bromide by means of Plener*s centrifugal 
machine ; this ho washed till the water came away colourless, 
and re-emulsified in fresh gelatine, and the resulting plates were 
us colour sensitive as the original emulsion. The washed bromide 
was faintly tinged, and Eder conjectures that an insoluble com- 
pound is formed between the bromide and the gelatine 
immediately surrounding the grains, which, being stained, is 
sufficient for the puri)Ose in view. 

I daresay most of you have now had enough of this subject ; 
still it is one to which our attention will be often attracted dur- 
ing the coming season, and I trust that when Isochromatie 
Plates become practically useful in landscape work, our Associa- 
tion will be one of the first to give them a fair trial. 



* 
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THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

[Second Notice.] 
The voting for the Medals and * ' Amateur Piiotographeii 
Prize " has resulted in the latter falling to Mr. Mansfield, for 
** Sauveterre," No. 71, while the medals are distributed as 
follows : — 

LandscajH, Silrer Medals. — T. A. Green, Grasmere, for 272, 
*' View of Grasmere," and Prof. Dorkin, for Swiss views, No. 
186. Bronze Medals— Geo. Mansfield, for No. 76, **Pas de 
Boland, Pyrenees," and H. B. Berkeley, for "Noontide," No. 
.')28. Portraits f ^Silver Medals, — J. Chancellor, Dublin, for No. 
213, and J. Lafayette, for 239. Broiue Medals. — ^Bobinson and 
Sons, Dublin, for 271, and J. Lafayette, for 203. Instantaneovs 
i'iews, Silv^ Medal. — West and Son, No. 14. Bronze Medal. — ^M. 
Auty, ** Shields Harbour,*' No. 446. Genre Picture,, Silver Medal. 
-W. Gillard, Gloucester, ** Reading to Granny," No. 450. 
Bronze Medal.— C. Wyrall, Aldershot, ** Peg in the Ring," Ao. 
128. Enlargements, Silver Medial. — -Autotype Company, "There's 
Sorrow on the Sea," No. 210. Bronze Medal. — Robinson and 
Son, No. 82. Opal, Bronze Medal. — Robinson and Son, Dublin, 
"The Sistine," No. 454. Animals or Birds, Bronze Medal. — J. 
T. Dixon, "Lions, Pumas, &c.," No. 108. Mechanical Process, 
Bronze Medal. — Rud. Schuster, Berlin, for copy of painting, 
" Antoda." Interior, Silver Medal. — E. Brightman, for No. 
494. Bronze Medal.— A. G. Tagliaferro, for Nos. 163 and 541, 
jointly. Pidxres not included in above, Bronze Medal. — Dr. 
Hayes, for micro, photos. Transparencies, Bronze Medal. — P. 
H. Fincham, No. 715. 

We will now proceed to notice the amateur work somewhat 
more in detail, more especially that of Irish contributors, who 
are distinguished by an asterisk prefixed to their names : — 

No. 6, three views in North Devon by the School of Military 
Engineering are exceedingly good ; the same may be said of 
their other exhibits (263 and493) ; " Stybarrow (>ag," (in frame 
263) is a particularly happy example of platinotype. Mr. H. 
Baker's forte seems to lie in interiors ; his " Artistes Studio," 
(419) is a charming delineation of a most luxurious retreat. 
•Dr. Peareall, on the other hand, though an artist, goes in for 
sea and sky, and has one or two nice little frames of such, (24) 
" Clouds at Cnrlingford," and (254) "Waves at Sheephaven." 



*Mr. R. C. Walker sends only one frame, but it contains good 
careful work — chiefly scenes near Kenmare ; hut, facile priuceps, 
amongst Irish Amateurs stands *Mr. Geo. Mansfield, of Naas 
(not to be confoimded with his professional namesake of Graf- 
ton Street, Dublin). He contributes a dozen whole plate view& 
of the Pyrenees and North Spain, which are almost faultless, 
and it is difficult to make a selection, all are so good ; old quaint 
streets, rivers, and foliage, seem to come equally suited to^ 
his powers. Personally, although we know many differ Avith 
us, we prefer two views of Sauveterre (71 and 507), which for 
tasteful selection of point of view and technical finish leave 
little to be desired, and are unquestionably the best amateur 
work shown. *Mr. Eugene Cood has several nice bits, some in 
silver and some in Platinotype ; the " Winter Scenes "(50 and 51) 
being most attractive. His manipidation is very good, but his 
subjects do not come up to Mr. Mansfield's. *Mr. Watson shows 
four frames, 79, 290, 515, and 529. The first two are large, 
with the prints mounted on folded maroon cashmere, which takes 
the colour out of the photographs completely ; this remark also- 
applies to 515, which contains excellent views of the Dublin 
Exhibition Palace (now taken down), but sunk in deep red 
plush. His interior of St. Patrick's Dublin, Gtilway, Bangor, 
&c., are his best work. Of the others, a distant view of "Bcttws- 
y-Coed " is the best. Mr! *T. G. Horsey has six frames of his^ 
usual careful work ; his " Cornfield " (instantaneous. No. 555) 
appears to us to have more in it than his . other views, which, 
except "Birds of a Feather," are of somewhat common-place 
subjects, though well treated. Mr. W. C. Wi]liams sends several 
examples of his work, of which we fancy the "Tryst Gate" (No. 
109). Many of his pictures are moimted in exceedingly heavy 
fantastic frames, which, while adding to the bulk and weight, 
by no means enhance the appearance of the pictiure, but quite 
the reverse. *Mr. S. Baker's frames (No. 121 and 303) contain 
a large number of ^od views in Wales, Ireland, &c., and are 
noteworthy for their neat and effective moimting, viz., black 
gold bevel cards pinned against very dark velvet; 
had the tint of the latter been green or olive rather than dark 
maroon, the effect would have been still better. Mr. A. W» 
Beer sends some Irish views of considerable size, which are some 
what flat from over exposure apparently. Mr. S. H. R. 
Salmon's three tiny bits of cattle (155^ are pleasing ; we hope 
he will expand ere long to somewnat larger plates. *Mr. 
Greenwood Pirn, on whom as secretary to the euibition com- 
mittee no small part of the work of organisation devolved, and to 
whose exertions the marked success of the Exhibition is chiefly 
due, is represented by five frames (173). Studies in the district, of 
which a foreground of Guunera Scabra in Trinity Botanic 
G^arden, is the best; (211) views at Aix-les-Bains and Venice ; 
(314) Studiesof tree trunks in Platinotype, which are note worthy 
as being somewhat out of the usual run of photographs; (482) 
views in the EngHsh^lakes ; and (496) "Caught Napping," a 
gelatine bromide enlargement from a carte negative of a girl 
asleep in a garden. We would commend to Mr. Pim as well as^ 
Mr. Watson, to study the various methods of mounting, before 
the next exhibition. Messrs. Tagliaferro, Shadbolt, Dorkin and 
Emerson's pictures have been noticed already in our reports of 
the Pall Mall exhibition. •Mr. Roper's " Dargle Views " (201), 
Mr. 'Conan's " Caught in the Snow" (215), *Mr. T. H. SmytVs 
(208), and 'Mr. R. Mitchell's "Yacht Views" (519), are aU 
excellent. *Mr. J. L. Robinson is a most industrious photo- 
grapher, almost all his views being architectural ; it is not easy to 
particularise, as he sends something like sixty single frames, but 
we may note (229) "Salisbury Cathedral," (231) "Powerscourt" 
and (586) " Cloisters Muckross Abbey, Killamey." •Mr. E. P. 
Johnson has some good instantaneous work, " H.M.S. Counaught 
leaving Kingstown" (59) being one of the best. His enlarge- 
ment of the yacht " White Rose," in Killamey Bay (257) is an 
effective work, but not as clean in manipulation as might be» 
*Mr. Monsell has a variety of views, all small size, the " Start 
for the race," in frame 298, representing a immber of fellows 
just about to start for a footrace, is a good rendering of a by no 
means easy subject. The same may be said of Mr. Shaw's^ 
" Scrimmage at Football" (361), if it be, as we presume, a 
genuine scrimmage, and not one merely posed for the puqx)se. 
•Mr. Kellsall has a considerable number of frames of various^ 
subjects; (325) two "Five Tonners" in a foul, and (320) 
"lancoln iiambs" are both excellent, as is Mr. Flem- 
ing's "Sheep" (307) taken in the very infancy of 
gelatine, if not on a wet collodion plate. Dr. Pratt 
sends a fine study of an old tree (362). Mr. E. Brightman 
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shows a dozeiCframee, all very good indeed, espeoially the ** ]^n- 
sioQ in the Olden Time " (468 and 494 — ^latter obtained a medal) 
and the " Cathedral Porch " (385). Mr. Sinclair sends three 
charming bits from Lakeland (447, 461 and 465). No. 461 has been 
enlarged by the Autotype Company, into the splendid picture, 
•* A Peep at Derwentwater " (No. 112J. •Dr. Scott has a good 
series of half plate views about Dublin, North Wales, &c., 
which are somewhat spoiled by the green backgroimd being 
rather too light in tint. We have not space to notice in detau 
many other most deserving works, but we cannot quite ignore 
(572), entitled •* A Comer Boy, Things lookihg^ad," by •Mr. 
Heron, which for ** A Psychological Study,'* as he calls it, in 
facial expression is inimitable, though as a photograph it is 
very second rate. In miscellaneous work, •jMr. Woodworth 
and Dr. Hayes of Dublin send good micro, work, the latter 
exceptional from examples printed bythe Woodbury Comjmny and 
Prof. Hanley, F.R.S., several frames of spectrum photographs 
interesting to the chemist chiefly. We imderstand that it is in 
contemplation to make the Dublin Exhibition, like that of 
Bristol, a triennial one, and the best wish we can offer to the 
Committee is that their next venture may be as successful as 
this has been. 

«*« In last week's issue, Mr. Seed's picture of the *' Com 
Doctor " (No. 355) is incorrectly printed •* Coon Doctor." 



* 



PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE OPEN OCEAN. 

By Herbebt G. SPEARiNa. 

** Sila Jeuneese savaitf aila viellesse pouvaitf** says the sad old 
French proverb. I once took a voyage to Melbourne in a 
merchant sailing ship, and, as the Indian remarked after he had 
tried a spoonful of mustard, I shall never take another ; but 
perhaps this record of attempts and failures may enable some 
other inexperienced but ambitious seafaring amateurs to 
** savvy " a little more what is before them, and thus to achieve 
better results. 

My photographic life had barely reached two summers, or, to 
express it in ** terms of plates," I had taken about fifteen dozen 
negatives — mostly bad ones. My camera was a half -plate one 
by Morley of Islington, simple but strong, and compact ; after 
five years' varied experience in many different lands, I 
have no wish to change it. But I must confess that, like the 
British constitution, it has been frequently ** reformed." Its 
chief structural defect is that its back will only |wina one way ; 
but I shall dodge that some day. The front^can 1t>e raised 
seven-tenths of an inch, and by cutting away part of the frame 
I have got it te sink seven-tenths too. I have also had a 
longer slide put in to carry the lens, so that with the help of 
an expanding diaphragm two c. d. v.*s can be teken on one 
half-plate. This diaphragm is especially useful in trying the 
sensitiveness of plates, as then you are sure of exactly the same 
development being given to each half. 

The lenses were a Boss* Rapid Symmetrical 8}in. focus, and 
a Boss Portable Symmetrical 5in. focus. It would have been a 
great advantege to have had an intermediate lens, and a camera 
that would have extended sufiiciently to allow the other two 
to be used as single lenses of 17 and lOin. focus. 

I used chiefly the iron developer, and had a nest of three 
ebonite and two zinc trays. A tin box fitted into the smallest 
tray and contained packets of potassium oxalate, iron oxalate, 
alum, bromide, and hypo sufficient for a fortnight's work. This 
nest fitted into a deep zinc trough, with lid and moveable 
grooves, and lar^ enough te contain also a plate rack and 
three pyretic sahne bottles in flannel wrappers. On board ship 
I used a deep trough of perforated zinc instead of a rack to dry 
the plates. This arrangement makes you feel so mucm 
happier when you wake in the morning and perceive by the 
rapid alternation of light and darkness in your cabin, and the 
heavy swish of the waves against your port, that the ship is 
rolling heavily enough to spoil all last night's work if it 
has not been more carefully stowed and jammed than is 
allowed for in any ordinary plate-rack. 

For plates I had Prestwich's " Archer" and York's •* Man- 
doley. We had the luck to nm down channel in two days, 



but having **done" the south coast >)retty thoroughly that 
same summer in a yacht, I was not so H'oAppointed at passing 
too far from land to get any chance Of^^Kig photographs. I 
,took a shot at the J^tart as we «gn^i\ f^^^r8elv^e8, but these 



headlands, however projecting they maybe, want to be taken 
side face. Even a rock like the point of Holyhead looks nothing 
when you are abreast of it. 

But no sooner were we clear of the channel, than a heavy 
south-west gale sprang up suddenly, and, in the words of the 
poet, *• the subsequent proceedings interested me no more " for 
some time. Even the mtntic efforts of a lively box which had 
not been properly chocked by the carpenter failed to awaken 
more than a languid speculation as to whether it was the wine 
or the apparatus, which was thus trying to dash iteelf to pieces. 
I had often longed to photograph a real storm, and now the 
time was come and the man ; but, alas, all that the man could 
do was to wish he hadn't come. 

Our ship was a splendid iron clipper of about 2,000 tons, with 
great towering maste a hundred and seventy or eighty feet 
high, and very queer they looked next morning when I crept 
on deck and saw only two lower topsails instead of the crowd 
of canvas that we had carried the day before. The gale had 
ceased as suddenly as it sprung up, and the masts were swaying 
like a big metronome, as we lay helplessly rolling about in the 
trough of the heavy Atlantic swell, but much as I should have 
liked to photograph the angle the maste made with the horizon, 
the inner man strongly resented the idea, and forced me to 
turn my attention from things above to things below, by a 
** rapid process " neither new nor elegant. 

It was some time before the camera found ite sea legs. It is 
comparatively easy to convey one's own body about safely on a 
rolling ship ; some people do not find it difficult to teke charge 
of other people's bodies, indeed they rather seem to like it; 
but with a camera the case is quite different. There is no 
satisfaction in giving a sudden and convulsive squeeze to a 
bellows body, when it appears inclined to lurch over, and even 
if you can manage to get its legs planted firmly and lashed, it 
is not easy to manipulate the sort of inverted pendulum that 
swings slowly before your face at uncertain intervals. The 
handiest thing for sea work would be a plain box with two or 
three leather handles for the hand like those of a concertina, 
and some clamp arrangement similar to a retort holder, so that 
it could be fastened to any handy bar or stenchion. With a 
rapid symmetrical and some other lenses, one can practically 
use the same focal strength for all objecte beyond a certain 
distance, so that no focussing glass nor screws would be re- 
quired. With such an apparatus many a stormy scene could 
be taken as heavy spray or even a bit of a ** green sea " would 
not materially injure it. There was one such picture that I 
shall never forgive myself for not having taken. It was 
Christmas day off the Cape of Gk>od Hope, the ship flying before 
a heavy gale of wind, and plunging along faster than any 
ordinary Atlantic steamer, but faster still came those terrific 
billows. Baging up behind with foaming crest they lifted the 
poop of the ship like a cork, and, rushing forward, filled the 
main deck with surging seas, then, tossing our prow high in 
air, swept onwards ana away further than the eye could see. 
And there, lashed to the helm, the salt spray dripping from 
their sou' westers and oilskins stood the two steersmen, with 
rigid arms and deep earnest eyes, watehinc every movement of 
the vessel, for on their strength and skill it depended whether 
any of us should ever see another Christmas mom. 

But I did not like to risk my apparatus, and so the opportu- 
nity was lost, adding one more to those spectral visions of 
untoken photographs which haunt the amateur every time he 
reviews his actual resulte. Alas, for the possible now became 
the impossible ! 

At the beginning of the voyage, however, I was not so 
ambitious, and my one great desire was to take the ship in 
full sail. But the only shutter I possessed was one of Himter 
and Sand's leather ones, and I had not foimd this quick enough 
for rapidly moving objects. The ship would, of course, have 
to be taken from a small boat, and in mid ocean, if there be 
breeze enough to fill a big ship's sails, there are waves enough 
to make a small boat very lively indeed. Luckily there is 
plenty of time at sea for rumination, and at last I hit upon a very 
simple form of shutter, which I have now used some hundreds 
of times and always found i*eliable. Curiously enough 
a man in America brought out a veiy similar one just about we 
same time, and I believe that Mr. York had suggested some- 
thing of tiie sort for a portrait combination. With much 
trepidation I cut a slit in my rapid symmetrical opposite the 
diaphragm slit, and rejoiced greatly to find that the tube watt 
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not weakened thereby. Then I begged a bit of sheet brass 
from our donkey engine man, and cut a piece about din. by 
IJin. with a hole in the middle eight tenths of an inch in 
diameter— the size of the largest stop. This slip had two 
little projecting shoulders at the top to prevent its slipping 
right through the lens. It also had a smallprolongation, over 
which an indiarubber band, passing roimd the lens, could be 
looped. It was held in position bv a fine string passing over 
to the back of the camera, so that the shutter comd be 
let slip by anyone standing behind. The indiarubber spring 
is necessary only for subjects requiring great rapidity, and 
with its help I have taken albatrosses, porpoises, and horses, 
as well as views from trains in motion. For ordinary work, 
such as sailing vessels and steamers, taken from the shore or 
another big vessel, I find a quick pull quite rapid enough, and 
this is effected by a string tied through a hole in the lower end 
of the brass slip. The latter is held in position by a diaphragm 
of ferrotype iron, which is springy enough to keep the 
shutter from falling, while allowing it to pass quite easily and 
smoothly. I have several stops made of this ferrotype iron, 
and I have now given up using the brass ones, even for 
ordinary work, as the ferrotypes live in the pocket of my note 
book, and thus are much less likely to be mislaid.* 

{To be eoitcludtd in our mxt). 



BIRKENHEAD PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

TuE preliminary meeting of the above Society was held on 
Thursday evening, 20th November, at Berry's Grand Res- 
taurant, Birkenhead, John H. Day in the chair. 

The undermentioned gentlemen were elected to conduct the 
business of the Association for the ensuing session : President, 
J. A. Forrest ; Vice-President, H. N. Atkins ; Treasurer, J. 
Maurice Jones ; Council, A. W. Beer, A. W. Cornish, R. W. 
Hill, T. Cragg James, E. Newall, and P. H. Phillips ; Hon. 
Sec, John H. Day, 19, Milton Road, Birkenhead. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Richard Hartley and Mr. C. Berry, 
the former of whom has placed his studio in Market Street, 
and the latter a room in his establishment in Argyle Street, at 
the disposal of the members, for the purpose of holding their 
monthly meetings, &o. 

The competitive element having pn)V6d a beneficial stimulus 
to the promiction of good work in kindred societies, periodical 
competitions were decided upon, the result of which it was 
proposed should be duly reported in the newspapers. 

It was also determined, should the funds of the society per- 
mit, to present each subscriber annually with an enlar^ment, 
if possible, from some selected negative, the production of a 
member of the Association. 

Arrangements are in progress for a miscellaneous concert, to 
conclude with a lantern exhibition, to be held on Thursday 
evening, the 18th of December, in connection with the above 
Society, on which occasion a number of original and interesting 
photographic pictures, the work of amateurs and others, will be 
thrown upon the screen. 

* 

EXHIBITION AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Ax exhibition of photographs by members of the Newcastle 
and Northern Counties Photographic Association, has been 
opened at the Art Gallery, Newcastle. Mr. Borrow, of 
South Shields, had offered a silver medal for the best set of 
three views taken at the out-door meetings of the Association 
during the last season, and besides this thero was what might 
be called a champion competition. The members decide by 
vote which is the best photograph, and after buying the right 
of reproducing it, make it a presentation picture for the mem- 
bers of their own body. The result of tne latter competition 
will not be known imtil next week, but the medal in the other 
one has been awarded to Mr. Gibson, of Hexham, for three 
beautiful photographs— '* The Blasted Oak, Staward," •* On 

* Be^noers should remember that a stop of half the size, -when used with an 
instantaneous shutter, do«8 not allow half the amount of light to pass through, 
tbttt the full size stop admits, but only about one-third, as the actual time of 
exposure is shortened in the ratio of about five to seven. 

A piece of stiff smooth cardboard will make a very good temporary shutter if 
the brass one should be lost or mislaid. 

It is best to have the pulling string fitted with a hook of lemonade cork wire, 
and it then serves easily to biiul together the expanding diaphragm for dividing 
the interior of the camera and the brass shutter, thus prescrvmg both from injury. 



the Allan, Staward," and " The Barbican, Alnwick." The 
competition was a keen one, but Mr. Gibson was clearly the 
most successful. Mr. Goold, of NewcastJe, also won a prize in a 
competition among members who had not previously won a 
medal or diploma. His subjects were landscapes taken at 
By well and Dilston. The judges were CJol. Sheppee, president 
of the Association ; Mr. W. C. Way, member of the l&hool of 
Art ; and Mr. P. M. Laws, photographer. 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

From ottr Olasffotc CorrespondetU) . 

The usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held 
on Tuesday evening, 11 th inst., Mr. Hugh Reid, President, in 
the chair. 
The following new members were admitted : — 

Mr. J. R. Reid Mr. Geo. Sheriff 

David McSkimming ,, Archibald Auld 

J. Bertram „ A. Brown 

Jas. Lumsden ,, G. Logan 

Wm. Qr&y „ A. McDonald 

John Conbrough ,, James Logan 

Mr. W. GKxKlwin read a paper on ** Iso-diromatic Plates,*' 

i printed elsewhere) and also a short paper on ''A New 
Jeveloper." Mr. Gk>odwin advocated the introduction of formic 
acid in the developer as a preserver of the pyro. As a stock 
solution he gave the following formula : — 

Pyrogallic add 240 grains. 

Formic acid . . . . , . . . 1 drachm. 
Methylated alcohol 1} ounces. 

He stated that the image is developed with the same rapidity 
and has equal vi|;our as with plain pyro. The formic acid, 
however, neutralises a small part of the ammonia, so that 
rather more may be used than with plain pyro. This developer 
will keep in working condition for a considerable time. No 
nitric or citric acid should be used when employing the formula 
given above. 

It was agreed that ladies be admitted members of the 
Association, and that those joining in December have the right 
of exhibiting at the forthcoming exhibition at the middle of 
December. 



^/f 



A CAT AS A PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The intelligent posing cat Sneezer is a half tiger cat, reared 
beneath the shadow of classic Yale, and the property of the 
photographer George C. Phelps, of New Haven, Conn. He was 
f oimd under a bam when a kitten, and at the age of nine years 
is still in his prime. His upper parts are gray, with black stripes. 
Below he is white, and his paws are like white velvet. When 
found he was too young to lap milk. He was trained to become 
an assistant photographer, and in that respect be has no peer. 
When a child is to be posed a high chair he is brought forward as 
near as convenient ; Mr. Phelps whistles. Sneezer comes from 
any part of the building, springs upon the chair, put his fore 
paws on the back, and fastens his large eyes on those of the 
child, as much as to say, ** Now look at me for a second," 
Usually the babe becomes interested, and remains quiet long 
enough to obtain an instantaneous negative. In case of success 
Sneezer jumps down and awaits the next customer, otherwise he 
performs tricks which no child can resist. Even adults are 
inveigled into a proper pose by this clever animal, who can soon 
banish a look of care or austerity. Sneezer goes through his 
task without enthusiasm. He is a cat that believes in duty and 
performs it. Mr. Phelps alone possesses the confidence of 
Sneezer, and has the power to make.him perform. * * Shake hands, 
Sneezer," he will say. Up comes the white paw. •* Speak ! ** 
Sneezer says, ** Meow." ** Louder, old boy ! " Out comes a 
sc eech that would make the managers of a cat concert turn 
green with envy. Then he holds articles in his mouth, rolls 
over and fiually jumps in a manner that convinces one that he 
has India rubber legs, and the matinee is over. Sneezer has a 
broad, intelligent face. He has only human companionship. 
He is contented and happy, and likes nothing better than a frohc 
with his master. He is vain, and delights in looking in the mir- 
ror. He knows Mr. Phelps* footsteps, and his greeting when 
his master returns after an absence is homan. ^Brooklyn Daily 
Eagh* 
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THE AMATEUIt FHOTOOBAPHER. 



S^o Comsponttticts. 



Qomu, and npUaa thento, *m liiMtted tne of 
ahufre, md naden in invlEed to tittly 
aidiuiuia ror abtuniog asA siTiiwliift " 

" -MMiduttiren atleut 



BULBS 

1. Writeaaimaridaaftlu paper onlr- . 

S. Writs fdii qusatJoii, U on ■ dUtannt nbj«et,^B 
> muBts pime of p*per- 

8. wrila name aadT addmi on On back at saoh 
vurji iiiilca UisT an to be pnbUahed, iriKO tbe/ 
ahoola follow tbo qnwtlan. 

t. Do not mix op Editorial and bnilneaa matten ia 
the lanu latlci. 

KoTi. — We cvmot undertake to anainr queetleni 
bTPort. 

aUEBIXS. 
CIAL DIQ] 

J byaid Qf muSQeaini 

SKHUlTe lantera to born it in. but cannot find any 
reference to it in any of the Ingtmccign buoka. Cut 
anrcHhe tell me hew nm- the liffht ehould be to the 
titter and the probable eipofluro inquired with rapid 
platea !— C. F, D. 

8H0BT FOCTT8 BBCTIIjINB&B 
ZiBISB.—IIUTe a 7^ X SordiuuT Taniiet Cuoen, 
and an S X 6 rapid STmmetriaal Lena. Can any reader 
tall nw whitt would be the b«t abort (ocns recUliQcar 
Icna to bar of Boai or Dallm+^yer^a loaka for nee, in 



FIIBROn8-OXAIj&.Tfi DBVBLOP- 
KBNT.— Will any reedei kindly deeoibe theappear- 
aaee of the plate dunog development by ferrouB- 
oulate, and what the indioatioag are when fully 
dereloped.— NovirE. 
BAPID DOTTBI.ET IiEUfS.-Ia the Ima 

■ aa the " rapid doublet " leally good for riewa, 

I, and portimita and doea it aniwer well for 



SS! .- 

FB010 - LITHOOBAFH7. 

--- ' --- - m^iaiiy praetlcal — "* 



.. ibjeot of 

pbolo-lltbosiBphy. lamaoquainted witb pboto^phy, 
and alao with IlthogiKphy, and what I require ia the 



ANSWERS. 

nUE BBatllKHD FOB TOHTKO.— 

Tour o[>rceapoDdeiit G, B. dilntea hla toning eoluMan 

pzintfl ref^uins to tone would be (he use of ^t in 
wuhing- ^S. It mtut alM> be ofaMrved that a 
Tery prolonged vkbIuuk' makes the toning alow. I 
eannot acooont for the miitiire letting turbid unlese 
be owe It repeatedly. I iniwiably throw it away after 

Tbey an vaahed for a couple of bonni in a luve 
glaJied earthenware baaio under a running tap, the 
print* being kept face downwaidB. When the water 
D quite elw aome warm water ia added. The toning 
dlafi ia also wanned by fllllng with hot water for a few 
minutca. ^lO toning aolution is dilated with tepid 
water and poond into the warm diah. A print ia now 
ItU In the diah face down, then torned. and then 
aniD taos down. A eecond print is treated in a 
Millar manner, and as on till all are in the aolotiou. 
The lowest ia Uwn rinaed and laid on the other face 
upwards sad so on. then agam fane down. A dnien 
prints can thua be toned at one time. When the half 
tones aoome a pnrple tint tbey ihould be taken out 
of the toning bath and well waehed. Ttae operation 
takesabootntor^minutes, the darker prints requir- 
ing longer time. If pHnta refuse to tone with this 
treatment, then the paper is at fault and another 
make ahould be tried. — Oi'ia^E. 

TIMO BBQITIBED FOB TONIITa.- 
In reply to O J).'a enquiry as to how long ought a good 
aOyer pr^t take to tone, I beg to offer myeinerl' 
eDoeinhmiupTiiitooa "MBrion's"pBper. Thebath 
that I bars found to answer well la composed of the 
following : 4 drms. gold solution. 4 drms. acetate soda 
InWuTtap wateT(orany other quantity in the same 
p-opartdona) prints with thia bath gensmll]' take tram 



in tact I consider that it ia the most nnjwt Ja f actory 
thing an amateur has to eontend with, the water 
affHtingIt in no small degree. A little gold, alao 
acetatd abodd be added after toning a batch uf printa : 
the quantity of coune dependa on the number ot 
printsthathsTebeentmed: HO.B. wilHiythiahath 
Itttiatit wUt giro good results. 
BtocktOB-on-Tee*. C. E, flTKL. j 

TIMB BXdTTIBBD FOB TOfflj,': _r 
think O. B.'a dilHmltr will dlaapnir if he »(»"■; 0- , 
toning aolution alightlT ».r. &alead ol ^jJ^^JU* 
botteriliithe quicker UietoniBg.-J.JDaJa^'l JT>" 



\ 



FOBTABIiB STAJfD.-In your i«ue of 
)ot. Mth " Paoo " enquires whieb is the best, llghteat, 
sd most oontoriable ataad to carry for a half-phite 
amera. Aa no on* ebe has replied. I may My I 
Lte Sharpe'a patent telHeopIc stand aa sold by 
leasra. Newton and Co.. of UTerpool, and find it 
11 I require. It folds op into a spaw of Aln. x 
in. y £in.. and I am thus enabled to c«rry it in 
le box as my camera plates, £c.. whioh 






It takes abont 






a half 



makers. The largest stop of each represents about F/S. 
— F.P. 

INSTANTAITBOUB LBNB.-Roaa's apid 
aymmetrical or Dallmeyer'a rapid rectilinear are 
undoubtedly the best lenies for instantaneons work, 
and are used by nearly all photographers who wish to 
getthf"— ' "- ^— 

'"IJTi. «■!■*.« hi 

r to L. J. r., 

ahuttrr for some years and wish for nothmg better, 
is very simple andBimwersflveiypurpoeq,— (1. E. D. 
IHBTANTAHEOirS BHUTTfflBa.- 
have Iiwd a tinraater's Instantograpb for aia month, 
and have had no difflcull^ whateyer ; the 



reight in the front of 

AHfiiOKinM' BBOUZSB '■ FOTAS- 

, _jii nastrer to the query of 

state he wiU find an article in 



SIITM BBOUrDB. 
"M. a. M. e." Ibeeta 
the '-year Book of Fill 
" The ComnaiaUro reetraimng power ui 
and ammomum bromides," whleh will giv 
information he requires. The article ia a 
from a latter by Ueans. ArlKld. SpUler, and 
Young, riving U -' ■"-- — " 



indsupaa I 
the foUowi 






d potaasiam bromide with 
I. That potassium bromide 
■tnlning power of amino- 
ItsaidderilopeTa. S. That 
iper the dlfferenoe ia prac- 
la, I, Staple Inn. Holbom. 



H. 8tubm»v.— l.We are wit oertalo, but should fancy 
laiHiistet' a Instantograpb lens is about S • 3. The 
nearer the object the longer the exposore, attrii 
pxritvii. tiquare focal lengtlis8< - Stand lit — I**- 
Tbia gives the proportion. You will require rather 
more than double, say 4} sees. 3. Try chloride of gold, 
B graina, phosphate of soda 100 graina, water *0 on. 
This bath will nut keep long, 4. Marion supphes all 
kinds of mounts. B. We have used Wratten's. 
Edwards's. Thor ..." -.. ™.. . n 






t has n 



leen properly fixed. 
:he ^int. as can be 
h the tongue. The 



drndcffecUueMt eulBchntly i _ 

J. W. M., CiiABTBaHOUSB Bcuooi..— If a boy has 
from £10 to £15 to spend, we should strongly recom- 
mend him to buy a fliil>elaaBcamcra(Bx4orT*)(6l with 
three double slicles, and either a Rapid BectiUnear or a 
perfect apparatus, the chanoes ot succeM are much 
greater. A skilfol manipolato ran obtain pictures 
with almost any kind of apparatus, but a beginner has 
so many necessary difficJuia that it is nut wise to 
add to them by running the chance of a Ifaky 
camera, and having an indifferent lena. Any good 
maker may be depended upon ; the one yon name is 
flrat-rate. If poosiblp, chooaeacametathateitendalo 
at least Iffiuches.— Ed. A P. 
J.C.O. — NaairiTEsBBcaivaD.— No. 1. Exposnie 

printeT'matt*r and the white paper. The Irina- 
patencj from it is therefore weak and without vigour. 
No. 8, UndcTciposed andfoggcd ; print weak. No.B. 
Hopelessly foeged. No. 8. A Utile out of focua-a 
single lens always distijrta architecture.— Negatives 



leu mianCfs and then develope : if the plate changes ■ 
all after Ave minutes of the norma] developer, th 
Ught is not safe. We have printed by contact ai 
eirelient transparency by the light of a friend' 
ruby lantern with lets than fifteen minnlee exposur 
aad yet he had always wondered why bis platei 
fogged.— En. A. P. 

lorn, NawcA«Ti,ir-Oj-TisB.-The lensc 
.easts, Lancaster ft " ' 



sure all over 
hoto of the 
and it could 
iveial inches 
inlalde of a 
while as ex- 



the front of the 
«se lanaos are ex- 
before na a photo- 



□ellentfor jDortralturc. and we have before na a photo- 
graph of Sir Arthur Basa, Bart., which possEiseea the 
delicacy and bait tone of photos by aome of^the firit-daoa 
artists. We believe Hessn. Lancaster have made over 
5,000 ot these lenset during the last three yeaia, and we 
congratulate them upon titeir endeavours Co put a 
reUible instrument, at a moderate cost, in the bands 

NuHssai- Piii.io-iTi.riiv. -Reply to H. B. C., nage 

biit, of unne. ^ can be Tone!' The wnsitilw p^pefjf 
charged with ctilorijc of silver as in the ordinary sen' 
altizeil paper, and Immersed in a weak aoluttoo of 
chloride of gold, would lake a darker hue. If it be 
proposed lo tone, it would bo well to alhnmenise the 
psper. If theaopicturca— which arc " negaHvea "— are 
oiled, and tl;us render d translucent, "pQKitlves" may 
be printed flora them. But the better plan is to form 



is Journal. No. 7 



le diaphragm to the focujs 



-f' """■»■"""' 

T" "" ■'"' 

with the sqiuHva and wonid be aaM to its, or as 1 to 
4. The stops in must good Ipdscs arc so arranged that 

one preoedmg it. No. H. Ttie mixed Ammonia and 
Bromide keeps Indeflnitcly, but the fyro should be 

freshly made, unless r "— *- — 

otiierwiae thepyro soli 
atahu the plate. The Pyru 



oxidiaed and 



use them. Examine your 
always " 

gS"5 

j]luminfl 



solutio 



mtilyc 



.. _imerm for leakage and 
lueh as possible with the fo- 
■- — the stop goes into the 

expose a pl^ opposite yonr light tor 



eotsbig doth, espedally where the 
lens. If yun have any donbc as to 
jUuminatlan expose a plate oppo 



^'negative" picture or glasa ct 
1 the wet procen. In any a 
Fenient advantage for the yc 



GsLiTUFZ ExiTLaioH Fapsb. — The iden 
of oottting paper ^tb it ^latino -bromida 
of HJlvsT folloired obviODaly enough 
on the HucoesBtnl emplofmettt of the same 
oompoiind tor the prodaotiaii of negntivas, 
and mimv attemptg Iiiive been made to pro- 
duoa in this manner a paper which might give 
rsBullA equal to thotte of the process irbi<£ is 
hIwbjb known as ailvar printingf, and at the 
game time be so aenaitive Ui light aa to allow 
the image bi be impreased on it in a few 
seconds, instead of requiring an exposure 
often of hours. The most successful experi- 
menter in this direction was Mr. Uorgan. of 
Greenwich, who produced a paper fulfilliDg; 
the latter condition entirely, bat giving pic- 
tures which certainly will not stand comparison 
with ordioajy diver prints. For enlorge- 
mants, however, Morgan's paper haa oome 
largely into use, and a considerable businesfl 
appears now to be oanied on in this depart- 
meot of photographic work. The cluef objec- 
tion to the paper is its cold gray, or even 
greenish, tone, and this appears the principal 
reason why pictures on it have not secured the 
favour of a public educated to a lilnng for the 
rich purple and chocolate hues of ordinary 
photographs. The enlargements are |fenerally 
a good deal worked up by hand, and when 
carefully 'finished form no bad imitation ot » 
crayon drawing. The difficulty of procuring 
warmth of tone and consequent brilliancy 
in the picture seems now to have been over- 
come in a new material which Ibfeasrs. Jtfarion, 
the photographio dualcrs of Sohu Square, have 
produced and are about to supply c 



nobody could tell were not ordinary silver print 
prodaced with exposnreH of two. three, and 
four seconds, and he atlerwards, at home, at 
fonr o'olock in the afternoon, with an expo* 
Bore of Id aeoonds, produced on a firat trial 
almost eqtu^y good resalt*.— Ztn«i. 
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Jfor Sale or ^K^raige. 







, 14, Rtgfoa, WiIfoTd^iwd, 



14, HigMeld Plus, Bimdtoid. 

PotUble WDodon dart tent, Dfgnave miuuD 
with iTplum, prlntlliB frunen. dtvelopiog diiih 
rabj- lunp, Hn plate Sox, wooden plMa bmaf 
lot. Goy'A medjiun toora, Ijertivahnil Htroet, I* 

mxlO, 30 indi focua Impraved pwUtite ci 
double ■vini', nek uljoBtmsot, -rttHctl hor 
position, douhlp liBing front. T>vo double bud 
•ets otiTJeni. twoeit» fronts; toldinK itmd, 
top. JIobs'h laxiu rapid syuimelriai], ISxli 



gltfH, «boQktc f unne 

^uoefl. fflaaa bedd, i 
iiewr ujed. AIh ci 



lAi-(i« trough, two ]■ 

cUent whole plate p 
land. f?7, ready m 



lot. Apply by lett*r..,. -,, 

are Alfred Jones. Ilukdnint, hicBlnand. 
Pair beet maliofraiiy lant^rnH, 34 double c^ 



Plain bBekgrounda, on roll 
Sample sent. Addnu— Hr»B 



Coilatin. by Sin/ bellon cunen^ } plate i ponlnlt 
lem. CoW to; prieeMe.— E»e, Wriojwn. 

Good 4 plate poitralt leni, by Lerebouraet 8eix«(jui^ 
ftria, pm-e SOfl. ; alsof pUte good Froncb yievletis, 
la. BS.—J. HmniBV, le, Hewgate Btzeet. E.C. 

i plate bellowa body (Unera. with two double dark 
nliclei, double rianK Ifnnt, Marler'a No. J Rapid 
Doublet, iuHt^ntaneooa ahuHer, and f oldinir atand, all 
Bond BBoew, und ilidoM wunmtcd ligbt. light; al« 
liuby lamp, flrj plates, cheinicalB, ,&c., no u«b to 
owner. Will Kil iTir £5. «uh only.~F., Bnebaok 
CntUge, Kifikmanawortli, Hcrla. 

4 plate polintied maboffany bellowa camera, awin^ 
baek, alidiog', front, tbree doable dark alidea, hold" aix 
pUtea, irlth curien fur i plaleiF nuhogany tripod 

1 aland. Prlea £1 for the ]o€— 10, Bmnawielt eu«et, 

I Uheffleld. 

; Tounatrf 6 b» 4 mmers, by Caaaela, with B«a' Ho. S 

. Symnie^tTical viewa lena, thive doubls backa. in perfeet 
TOoditioB. Price £6.— C. T, Fihth, «, Beech Gro™- 

Oood half plate tonriat nuners, aJl moTementa, want ' 

Inrger- WjdeanirlpltwHWHntwi. — nyitR. Hi>l>intnirTirnn. 

Wsnted. i ai- , 
tripod, eoinpJeie.— 



Note tra thb Fobiution of GGLATniz 
! FiLMa ON Giiiss Pi.*TBB.—U.Seba)itieD Davis 
communioated to the Frenoh Photoffraphic 
I Buoielj (al their ritting of tha 7th ingt.) a. 
I mpthod of preventinB' tae ^latins flhn from 
' flowing- over the cd™ of the ghm ptiitel 
I He dips a fine camel a hair hniBh in a solu- 
tion of ohTome-alom, and paasea it round tha 
I edges of the plate. The bromo -gelatine ia 



the flow of collod[0] 
bromo-gelatine . 
Vabvish f 



i ioeflicftoioiu with 



'Diaaolve fpidaperolia with benzine, and 
{nor over the print ao as to form a thin film, 
which atrengtbena aa well as make* it water- 

DeTELOPBB fob GeIJ.TIHE PI.1TE3. — D. 

Baohraoh, junr., rBoomniendatliefoUowiBg'; — 
DiaoolTe 16 parte of liypoenlphite of aoda in 
^ parts water ; add auJpbiiric acid till the 
aalution reddens litmus-paper : then add 
four parta pyrogallio acid, one part bromide 
of pgtasMum, and four parts sulphate of 
magnesia. Dip the eipoaed plate therein for 
not more than a minute ; then dry, and 
df vetope with the follpwiiig stock- hoIqIjod ; 
Waahing soda, 18 parts; water, 64 parts; 
hvposnlphite of soda, eight parta ; and bromide 
ol poUssiiim one part— of whioh dilute one 
part with four parts of water. For under- 
exposures add a little more water to the 
developer. The addition of a little glycerine 
to the pyro-Bolution ia heneflcial. 

OpTiCAi, SEHSmzBBS. — The rhotogritpAitcht 
HitlkeiliiHg eays that, among the recentlf 
introduced optical sensitizera, which the Arm 
of Dr. Th. Sehuohardt (Gorlitz) keep in 
stock, the latest and moot highly esteemed in 
the soluble Berlin blue, which (according to 
Abaej) makes gelatine emulsion sensitive to 
the red rays. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A6ENCY. 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C. 
BAILINO YACHTS for SAIjBor HIRB, 
of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tona.^ ^ 
HTBAM TAOHTB for BALE or HIBD ot 

from 10 Tona up to 600 Tona. 
A number of hTBAM IiAIJIIOHB3 for 



IMPORTANT NOTICB. 

Amntenrs requiring the ii Negatives Enlni^ed, 
Re- touched, or Paintings from ihem in any siyle 
orctus, should at once send to the well-known 
I'lofes^ional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBY, 

9, COEPOBATION ST., HAK CEESTES. 



DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

CHATBAU PBZTON, 

rolDltchn-ic Sidr Pnintcr and 

I Supplies eTeiTtbln)! at lowest nlei 

fcc. Twenty n< 
_ the sea."- ■ 
V London. 
I _, Calaloguf FrH. 

P 1^bolesile.|{etair,krarEiportatlDD. 
46, Bryantwood Boad, Drayton Park, 
Tftnipamrta prlnltdjivin Amateur' M nan HeffOUta, 



Cheapen hoim In 



naTDBMIHIC EIBIIEEK, rOID Hlil, SNEFFIEID, 

JfoanCmfurw o/lhe bat Shifld 
SllTar-Bteel BOTAB7 BUHNISHaB, 
Tot Bnraliliiiif Fortnita and rendetijig them eqoal to 
l^ n mn l ln d Pnnts, giving tfiem arimx wpeanmiie, 
aodnuklagtliemmon durahle. me Bunuahing Bar 
i«lpade of the Bert and Saidert Bilver Bleel, made 
ntacialijr br tiie Froprtetor, and Ii hia aecret. The 
Buniiihfi li thsmoatefflclait jetintrodooed, andonlr 
hall the price otoDnunonBiuniahaTa. FnllUlustimtkiui 
sent with caoh Buniaher. 
Cabinetaiia ., £1 10 O lOxB .. ti 



B.B.—Mak»rBftUH 



tEttStnhtgPruifor Unm 



RETOUCHING, PRINTING, AND 
GENERAL FINISHING. 

First Class Work. Moderate Frieea. 

SIRS. BALI., 

6, St. Alban'a Crescent, Lordslup Lane, 

WOOD URKEN. K. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Refiner, Aaaayar, and Bullion Dealer, 

Purchuer, at full Market Value, of Gtdd, Silver, and 
Piining Ban, Scwp, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, *c., tc., 

Uold and Silver Wuic from Photogrsptiic openlioni, is 
thereby enabled ID give a high price for the same. Cosh 

27 ft 28, Waratone Lane, Bimiii^^liam. 



ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 

ISctoutlitt. 
2, MAELBOEOTJGH TERRACE, 

SOnTHGATE ROAD, 

WO OD OBSHIT, H, 

Stiet lilt Gratii. 



THE AIUTETJB'S f IBST HAITSBOOE 
OF PHOTOQEAPffT. 

(iLLUSTBATEn) BY J. H. T. BLLERBECK. 

A complete Ouide and Inatruotor in tha 

Modem Dry Plate Prooeis. 

9rd Edition. Tott fra 13d., 

Fhom D. H. CU8SON3 akd CO., 

78, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

And all Bookselleis and Dealera. 



BIRMINGHAM. 



X. A. BULiaE, 

11, DALE END (n«ar Hi^h Street), 

LaUt/AnnSlntl. EilaiHsktd liyi. 



Photographic" 



APPARATUS, 
J CH£iaOAD8,A 
UATSBIAIjB 
T deaoriptton, at lOHEST LOIDDK PRICES. 



THE ART OF COLOUBINa PHOTO- 
aiLAPHS SISFLIFIBD, 

TIlll b«!nR a purely mechanical proccsa, requires no 
knowledge of draivlng. Any permn with a elliht 

ClIllIliLl FMo Tlntograph Process, 

with a tew houni pracitce oolonr Id a moet oHwtlni, 
pleaang. and quick manner averj clue and hhj nl 

botn tor i:venne« ol Colour, ilnlali, and (induatlou 
of I'inlB, forSkics,&c,, which cannot poislbly be pro- 

Frloe for CoLouiing ProoeaB, £6 6a., 

Including all AppUanoes. Colour^L, Ac 

gpedallte ia Hllppled Backgroundi £4 4a. cstia. 

Including all Appliancea 

Tiadt Price Liu, anil/all advaiUoga ofprtxai on 

aj^itation. 

Bamplei oolonred, C.,D,.V.-s. flil. each, with Stlnided 

BacVgrouad, 4d., Calrtucls, ed., postage eilra. 
SncoeH gnaranlaed. Sole Ftopiietumnd Inventor— 

JAIXEXS A. GUNDAE.I., 

26, WIKD80R ST., NEW BEIGHTON, 
NiAE BIRKENHEAD. 



NOTICE.— I regret that ia publish- 
ing- my Book on Modern Photogia^y, I have 
inad»ertently taken the title o( the i:.ondoE 8t*reo»oplo 
Comptmy-awork, " the A.B.C.OF PHOTOGHAPHT." 
and wiU henceforth entitlB my Book, BUKTOirS 
MODERN PHOTOOEAPHT 



Norembe: 



t, Adelphi, W.t 



W. K. BlTRTOX. 



lanteen slides 

Am&tenrB' own NegatiTes or Printa, 

T. C. HEPWORTH, 

32,0ANTLOWE'S RD., LONDON, N.W, 

TEBMs otr afpucahok. 
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TM for SSvn BaO, 

Tm.h«M( of At,-, 

GAilait A'ejifiMi 

Flioeegraphii in C6UA 
Sir Henri/ B. ReKOt 



Snbwilptioii 



NOTICE 'TO BUBBCBIBERB. 

a the United SjiiKdoin, propaid : — 
6 months, 5b. 6d. J 12 monUis, 108. lOd. 

Subioriptian in the Postal Umon, prepaid : — 

6 months, Sa. 6d. i 12 months, 13b. Od. 

Sstaoiip&m to India, China, 4o.. prepaid: — 



u lo iitaia, vnma, an., propHiu : — 
6 months, lOs. lOd. | 12 monthi, 



ADDRESS 

ATI letters oontaining Orders, AdvertlBementa, Beroittanoes, oi other 
bvsiiiSM matters, should be addressed to the Pctbushki of tho 
j^ift nmn FsoTCOKAPEEa, 22, Bnckliighaia Street, Htraiid, London, 
W.O. ; whilst litsraij-Dontribntiona and queries should be addressed 
to the EiiiTOK. 

BOO^S RECEIVED. 

The AiUTEUit Photookafbsk : A Hahuai,' of PHOToaai^hlo 
Miinpin.iTios. By ElUrilie }fallate, Jr., M.L. Fhiladdphia, 
Fmier and Coattt, 

How WB Spent oub Suvkbb HoLnjATraTJoBwit. Bf/. Jointly, 
M.D., Sollon: Oeorge WinUrbvm, Demugate. 

Views of Naw Sooth Waieb, Sydney, TuttU and Co. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1884. 

"To hold M 'i wnrt tha mirror up to Sfatur»." — Shakbpeee. 
Some of our readers may tnow that this journal offered a 
prize at the Dublin Exhibition for the best untouched 
photograph shown by an Amateur. This prize was awarded 
to Mr. Gteorge Mansfield, J.P., of Morristown Lftttin, 
Naaa, for No. 71, " Sauveterre," asrepoftedin ourcolunms 
last week, upon page 122. The Britiih Journal of Photography 
at the end of their article upon the Dublin Exhibition, 
upon p&ge 764, informs its readers that "the special 
prize, pven by the Amateur Photographic Society for the 
beat untouched picture by an amateur, haa been awarded 
to Mr. Geo^^ Mansfield, a member of the Fhotographi'' 
Society of Ireland, for " A View at Sauveterre" (No. 71). 
We think our readers will, witb us, feel sorry that such an 
old and respectable paper as the Journal should condescend 
to publioh a statement which is not only misleading, but 
absolutely untruthful. Further comment by us is not 
required. We have stated the facte ; our readers can judge 
them for themselves. 

It is not often that our artists portray photographic sub- 
jects. If, therefore, for no other reason the painting by 
Mr. John Burr, President of the Sociefy of British Artists, 
■vrhidi is now onTi«w al the Suffolk Steeet Gallery of the 



Society, trould be interesting, for it is entitled, ' ' A Strolling 
Photographer." But, quite apart from this consideration, 
the pidtnre is iloticeable, as It is ha{)pily composed and 
successfully executed. Mr. Burr, in his most thoughtful 
style, lays the scene in the days of the wet collodion. The 
stroller is seeii in the act of focuBSing a pretty country girl 
in a country village. We would give much to see the face 
of the photographer, but only his understandings are 
vidble, his rmnainders beiag hidden by the envious black 
cloth. But ttieattitiide is expressive. His right hand ia 
held up to enforce the requirement for quietness, which 
the subject respects by earnestly placing herself bolt and 
stiffly upright against a wall. Her bright eyes dance 
with mingl^ pleasiire and awe. The girl's mother is 
fitauding with an unconscious baby in her arms eating a 
bun, while A small boy ia endeavouring to discover some- 
thing by gazbg into the lens. The rough Scotch terrier 
is evidently regarding the whole proceeding as something 
uncanny. The picture is harmoniously completed by a 
glimpse of the old fashioned dark tent on wheels in the 
background. 

The wast of an authoritative register of book titles is 
much felt in this country. Our readers may not, be aware 
of the amount of trouble and vexation caused by its 
ahaence. Scarcely a week paaaea without rival publishers 
squabbling over a name. There is more in theinameof a 
book than at first sight appears. .Titles are as 'much 
property as any solid commodity, and it says a great deal 
for the good common aenae of our publishers that only a 
small fractional per centage of the disputed citsea come 
before the courts. The process for deteimining whether s 
title has already been used is at present exceedingly 
cumbersome and unsatisfactory. All the available book 
catalogues for the last forty years must be diligently 
aearched,and to prevent the possibility of mistake enquiries 
must either be made at the British Museum, or at the 
large wholesale - booksellers of the Bow. Now it haa 
repeatedly happened that for some reason or other a book 
has escaped being catalogued altogether. But in such a 
case, though the unfortunate copyist, could not possibly 
have known that his title was an infrmgement of a former 
work he would still be li&bltf to damages. The need then 
of an of&oial list of book titlea ia urgenti 

The London Stereoscopic Company, some years ago, 
brought out a little book called " A.B.O. of Photography," 
which still seUs briskly. Mr. W. K. Burton, not knowing 
of the existence of this work, published another under the 
same title. We are glad to observe that the difference 
has been amicably settled, Mr. Button undertaking in 
future to let hia book be known aa "Burton's Modern 
Photography." 

These is a pretty little quarrel going on juat now between 
Pr. HaUiwell Fhillipps, the well-known Shaksperian 
scholar, and a section of the Town Council of Stratford-on- 
Avon, Dr. iQalliwell Phillipps's interest in Shakspere has 
been of the most practical kind. He initiated the sub- 
Boription which was raised thirteen years ago' to buy 
Shakspere's house, and he founded Uie museum at the 
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poet's birthplace. At his own expense he catalogued the 
Corporation records, and oflFered to autotype the most 
interesting of these documents also free of charge. The 
offer naturally was accepted, but the permission soon after 
was fettered by a condition that Dr. Phillipps could only 
inspect the records when accompanied by a member of the 
New Record Committee, and, a greater absurdity still, that 
he should not be allowed to remove the documents from 
the ill-lighted chamber where they repose. These con- 
ditions Dr. Phillipps indignantly refused, and it is stated 
he will have nothing more to do with Shaksperian matters 
so far as the Corporation of Stratf ord-on-Avon is concerned. 
It would be interesting to know what explanation the 
Corporation has to offer of these curiouB proceedings. 
Does it intend to imitate the National G-allery authorities, 
and hand over the work of autotyping to a foreign 
photographer ? 



* 



SixTEEK lovely ladies from the Sultan's harem intend — of 
course, by the gracious permission of the Commander of 
the Faithful— to send their photographs to the Paris 
Beauty Show. Naturally they will be ticketed "not for 
competition," but no doubt will excite great interest. The 
evidence of those fortunate persons who have been 
privileged to gaze upon the ** lights of the harem" does 
not tend to support the popular notion that they are 
miracles of loveliness. It would be a pity if these sixteen 
photographs converted the uncomfortable suspicion that 
Oulnone and Fatima are fat, oleaginous and stupid-looking 
into a fact. Let us hope that to preserve them from the 
sacreligious gaze of the Oiaour the Sultan wiU insist upon 
the ladies being photographed in their veils ! 



* 



Mb. Speakiko sends us the following: — ''Among the 
many shifts that I have been put to for a dark room to 
change plates in, perhaps the most novel was one that I 
tried in Portland, Oregon, one of the numerous mushroom 
towns of the far West. The hotel was a wooden building 
without the ghost of a cellar, and the Chinese chamber- 
man replied, * me no savvy,' to all enquiries about a dark 
cupboard, or any similar place that could be utilised. The 
November morning mists had, for a wonder, rolled away, 
and there shone out, bright and dear on the horizon, that 
wonderful pyramid, Mt. Hood, 17,000 feet high, flanked 
by the almost as wonderful extinct volcano Mt. St. Helens. 
I had used all the plates in my dark slides and was in 
despair what to do. At last it flashed upon me why not 
use the bed. With some misgivings I drew down the 
blinds and threatened the Chinaman with aU sorts of bad 
luck if he opened the door. Then the dark deed was 
accomplished beneath the blankets, and I sallied forth like 
a giant refreshed with wine. A page of engravings in the 
Graphic last autumn testified that the results of this very 
rough and ready dark room were not unsatisfactory." 
The continuation of Mr. Spearing's interesting article 
upon ''Photography on the Open Ocean" we hold over 
to enable us to give an illustration from one of his photo- 
graphs showing the furling of the mainsail. 



Mr. McGeoboe has been entertaining the Photographical 
section of the American Institute with some remarks on 
the subject of Photographic Literature. He was unfortu- 
nately limited to five minutes ; but the American eagle was 
able to spread itself in a very satisfactory manner within 
that brief period. Twenty-one years ago, said the speaker, 
England possessed three, and America two journals devoted 
to photography. At the present day England possesses 
two, and America eight. 



-**i 
*>»" 



With all respect to Mr. McGeorge we must remark that his 
enumeration of American Journals of Photography, was in 
one striking point inexact. For at the conclusion of the 
list we note this editorial comment, "(How about the 
Photogeaphio Eye? — ^Ed.)" Need we add that this 
plaintive query is to be found in the Chicago Photographic 
JEye? 

* 

And further on, when Mr. McGeorge, in assigning the 
eight photographic journals to the respective American 
cities which produce them, assigns two to Chicago, he 
stands thus corrected—" (Our friend McOeorge is mistaken, 
the Photographic Eye is the only strictly photographic 
journal in Chicago.) " 

* 

As to what the definition of a strictly photographic journal 
may be, we remain in some doubt. The " only strictly 
photographic journal in Chicago," of its sixteen pages, 
devotes four and a half to photographic, and four and 
three-quarters to general subjects, the remaining space 
being given up to advertisements. By " general subjects " 
we mean articles headed "In the North-west," "Bold 
Advertisers," "Tricks of the Trade," "Down below 
Zero," " The Busy Bee," " Chinese Indecision," " Working 
a Barber's Shop," "Bill Nye in Paris," "Pirating 
Tupper's Philosophy," and " Odontology." The whole 
forms what Mr. McOeorge calls in chaste and appropriate 
language, " a real lively go-a-head photographic sheet of 
the Western type." 

* 

The British Journal of Photography and the Photographic 
NewB are the two English journals which still survive 
through the 21 years of Mr. McGeorge's reminiscences. An 
awakening Kip Van Winkle, he declares, woidd recognise 
them readily, so conservative are they, so faithful to the 
traditions of the photographic past. 

* 

These are very respectable qualities, and excite what we 
may call the fireside affections of our nature. As some 
lady — ^was it Eliza Cook ? — sings — 

I love it ! I love it ! and who shall dare 
To ohide me for loving my old arm-chair P 
So we feel towards our aged contemporaries. We turn to 
the Photographic News of Nov. 21st, and find in its account 
of tlie Dublin Exhibition a picture of one of the Exhibition 
Booms, a phototype block by the Meisenbach Company. 
The Photographic News is, we hope, satisfied with its per* 
formance. It says with natiual pride " Our photograph is 
by Mr. Gbreenwood Pim, and he will himself be recognised 
as being shown seated in the lower right hand comer." 
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Will he ? We look eagerly in the indicated direction ; we 
Bee a hat, a hand, and a smudge. Poor Mr. Greenwood 
Pim ! Agamemnon at Iphigenia's sacrifice was never, 
sure, so shrouded. Now that the Meisenbach block 
system can be effectively worked, is evident by a reference 
either to a copy of a '' triplet" photograph in the same 
number of the Photographio News, or to our own reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Francis's pictures in our seventh nimiber. The 
Photographic News has liow passed its '^ coming of age." 
To-day is its 1370th birthday. We, on the other hand, 
are yet in our long clothes. Yet we venture to think, with 
all modesty, that '* the child is father of the man." 



^ 



'i\ 



AMATExrit Photographic Journalism has had, according to 
Mr. McGeorge, a remarkable development in the United 
States. They boast " eighty well-conducted and proudly 
independent journals" within one generation. This is, 
perhaps, merely another gentle scream of the American 
** Birdo&edum Sawin." But what can we make of this con- 
cluding sentence of Mr. McOeorge ? " Ten thousand Ameri- 
can journals stand to-day to publish the arcana of photo- 
graphy." Mr. McGeorge must surely here have been 
"speaking to Buncombe!" First eight! then eighty,!! 
then ten ttiousand ! ! ! Allons done ! There must be some 
green in " the Photographic Eye," Chicago, Illinois. 

^ 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, in sober 
earnest, without climax or hyperbole. The United States 
are ahead of the Old Coxmtiy in their photographic litera- 
ture. We accept the challenge ; and by kind encourage- 
ment of our subscribers will endeavour rapidly to make our 
paper a worthy rival of Western performance, a journal, 
like every other form of intelligent enterprise, mres acguirii 
eundo. 



»•» 



A coEEESPONDENT writcs I Pcrhaps you may like to know 
that the Amatetjr PHOXOGRAPnER is not the first English 
photographic journal published for the benefit of amateurs. 
It has a predecessor in the shape of the Photographio Record 
and Amateurs^ Guide, a twelve-paged publication which 
appeared fortnightly in 1 856. The Photographic Record was 
not a very Hvely affair. It was made up chiefly with 
extracts from the journal of the Photographic Society and the 
Liverpool Photographic Journal, the only photographic publi- 
cations which at that time existed, and contained little that 
was original. No wonder it never lived to see its second 
volume. The Amateur Photographer is a proof that we 
have advanced somewhat since those days. 



1? 



So the Emperor of Germany has fur the first time been 
photographed in his own drawing room. The Queen has 
received this photograph with a batch of others, represent- 
ing the German Imperial Pamily. 



^ 



CuRiosiTy is a commendable virtue ; but curiosity may 
become positively vicious, when misijjf acted. An enter- 
prising photographer of Falmoutli i^ ^ubliflbed a picture 
of the fatal boat in which the mela^. . *i-r tragedy of the 

'• ' ^b^^-^^toat. Apairof 



Mignonette took place. It is a flai^ 



oars are laid in it. That is all. There is nothing peculiar, 
nothing interesting about it, except the one fact of it having 
been the scene of a shocking event, which every right- 
thinking man would wish forgotten. We cannot commend 
this use of photography. 



* 



Beware of itinerant photographers who offer to take a 
picture of your house, and let you have half-a-dozen prints 
on the same day. A few weeks ago one of these gentlemen 
induced a person ignorant of photography to allow him to 
photograph his house and groimds. The photograph was 
taken, and at night the prints, unmounted, were brought. 
The bill was paid and the photographer departed. Every- 
thing was straightforward apparently until the photographs 
were examined the following day in the sunlight, when 
they rapidly darkened. The ingenious photographer had 
simply delivered silver prints just as they came from the 
frame, imtoned and unfixed ! 



* 



This week we give a selection from the photographs taken 
by Messrs. H. J. Leake and A. J. Marrett, during their 
tour in North Wales. The sheet of illustrations has been 
produced directly from the photographs by the Tnk Sprague 
process, and printed from stone. The photographs of Mr. 
H. A. Fremcis, which we published on November 2 1st, were 
printed from a raised zinc block produced directly from the 
views by the Meisenbach process. 






iHie Editor mU he glad to receive communications for these 
mns, which in every case must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 1 



* 



Hetterjsto fbe (Btfitov. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Sir, — It would, I think, be useful, if whenever the constitution 
of a chemical solution is given, it were expressed both in IVench 
and English units. 

For convenience when abroad, and for the sake of simplicity, 
all my apparatus for weighing and measuring is constructed 
after the French system ; and it wastes time to have to reconvert 
values as given in all (except I think Captain Abney's) English 
Photograj^o books and journals. 

It is, moreover, lime a movement were made ** all round " to 
relieve men from the compulsory use of our English system of 
measurement, which Sir William Thomson has styled * * A wicked 
brain-destroying piece of bondage." 

Another suggestion I would m^e is that all quantities should 
be clearly expressed and not given in the casual way that is 
oommon in books on photography. Thus, on page 61 in the 
** British Journal Almanac, *' mention is made of a twenty grain 
solution of nitrate of silver, and in another article on the same 
page, of a twenty per cent, solution of K Br. 

Does the first mean twenty grains to the bucket or thimble 
full of water P The latter presumably is a solution of K Br. 
l-5th saturated, but might it not be taken as one part of K Br. 
to four of water. 

I scarcely think amateurs' time would be profiiable spent in 
finding out these riddles. 

Yours truly, 

D. W. Samwats. 

St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE NATIONAL PICTUEBS, AND 

ANOTHEB QUESTION. 

Sir, — ^Well may you ask whether Messrs. Braun have been 
sponging our Turners', Landseers', &c., with glycerine I 
There is no greater enemy to oil paintings tiian damp» and few 
things have greater affinity for moisture than glycerine ^vide 
our moist water colours, which are compounded with glycerine), 
and the application of such a substance to the works of our 
National Gallery would be a risky operation to which the 
Director has absolutely no right whatever to submit them. 
What guarantee have we that our pictures will be treated better 
than those of foreign nations P 

As to the pubHshing price of these photographs (?), why 
should they not be printed by some mechanical process ? It is 
far more necessary that ** the many" should have fairly good 
photographs at a small price, than that the '* select few*' 
should have extra good ones at a large price. 

Do any of year readers (Captain Abney does, no doubt) 
happen to know whether photographs were taken of the umber 
sketch by Sir Frederick Leighton for the fresco at South Ken- 
sington of the ** Industrial Arts as applied to War'* ? I have 
seen photographs of the sketch for the sister fresco, **The 
Arts of Peace " — a small one of the complete sketch, and 
also large photographs of sections of it, almost the size of the 
original. These, if published, would be eagerly sought after, 
and the lafge ones when combined would form a grand picture 
sumo five or six feet by four. If done in Woodburyt^e, or 
some such process, they could be sold at a very low price ; as 
the negatives are, or ought to be, in existence, and the country 
has paid for them, we should really be allowed to reap some 
benefit for the expenditure of our money. To art students and 
others who do not or cannot attend South Kensington, they 
would be invaluable, forming as they would admirable studies 
for the drawing of the human figure, a department of art in 
which the accomplished President of the Royal Academy 
stands altogether unrivalled. 

Yours obediently, 

C. W. Cbosslby. 

14, St. Mary Axe, 
1st Dec., 1884. 
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Camera in ^ottf) ^^ale^^ 

By H. J. Leaxe and A. J. Marbett. 
A TOUR in North Wales on a sociable tricjcle is now an 
nt'compUshed fact. Chester was fixed upon as the starting- 
I>lacp, and thither our tricycle was sent. Upon arrival, wo 
found, as almost invariably happens, something had been 
left bohind. In this case it was the camera stand. The 
various likely establishments in the good old city of 
Chester having been fruitlessly searched, we consoled our- 
selves by doing the lions, namely, the famous Rows, 
City Walls, and Cathedral; and, after dining at the 
** Blossoms,*' mounted our three-wheeled friend and started 
en route for Llandudno, hoping to spend the night at St. 
Asax)h. Fortune did not favour us, for, missing the proper 
roa(l in the dark, after passing Mold, we found ourselves 
at Denbigh. Being each blessed with an easy turn of 
mind, we did not make a trouble of this slight misfortune, 
and wore soon fast asleep under the roof of the "Crown." 
Being up betimes the next morning, we visited the Castle 
ruins, which are now kept in splendid condition by the 
Corporation. Close by is the ruin of the Church of St. 
Hilary, and also the unfinished walls of what was intended to 
be the first Protestant place of worship in the kingdom. Our 
regret at the absence of our camera stand can be easily 
imagined, when we found so many "lovely bits" close 
together. Our machine was again mounted, and we pro- 
ceeded on our way, passing through St. Asaph, paying a 
flying -visit to the smallest cathedral in the kingdom, and 
the famous marble church of Bodelwyddan, which, although 
so small, cost over £60,000. Its beautiful spire is a land- 
mark for miles around. Passing through Colwyn we 



experienced a change in the shape of a thunderstorm, 
which for once we enjoyed. The flashes of lightning 
through the dark masses of doud far out to sea were 
weirdly grand. Arriving at Llandudno, we were singularly 
fortunate ; for, whilst riding along the Promenade, we met 
with friends, with whom we spent the next few days. The 
camera stand arriving at this town, the business of the 
tour commenced. After a sea trip to Beaumauris, we 
commenced operations in the castle (plates unfortunately 
spoiled). Of course, ** as a memeito," a family group was 
taken. A wagonette then conveyed us along the side of 
the Menai Straits through Merfai Village to the small 
village of * * Uanf airpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrudrob wllty- 
siliogogogoch," where we made a stoppage and visited 
Stephenson's Tubular Bridge. We were much amused 
here by the business-like manner \n which a native work- 
man on the line squared both mouth and himself to pro- 
nounce tho above monstrosity. We then drove over the 
Suspension Bridge to Bangor, returning by rail to Llan- 
dudno. Conway was the next day's destination. Our 
first visit was, of course, to the Castle, which, at the end 
of our tour, was voted tho most picturesque in Wales; 
but as description is not our forte, we must recommend the 
numerous guide books to those in quest of information. 
The Palace of the Virgin Queen and other old, interesting 
houses next received our attention. The day was finished 
up by doing Llandudno Pier, and listening to the capital 
band playing thereon. Our fifth day was commenced by 
a visit to Great Orme*s Head, and time otherwise occupied 
by getting scraps of the queen of Welsh watering places into 
our camera. A running start was then made, and we jour- 
neyed through Conway, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
to Bagnor, with whose cathedral we were disappointed. 
Our next day was a busy one. Being joined by our friends, 
we first paid Carnarvon a visit, amusing ourselves in and 
about the castle. F. C. being the only mountaineer of the 
party of friends, the remainder left for Llanberis, taking 
our heavy weights with them, and we joined them later on. 
Our next halt was at Dinas, where we inspected the Toy 
Railway — 2-ft. guage. When the train arrived, we found 
it consisted of an engine and a composite carriage. Tho 
question was how to get inside so small a box. F. C, 
being of an enquiring turn of mind, would per- 
sist in having his head and most of his body 
out of the window at the imminent risk, so it seemed to tho 
remainder of the passengers, of upsetting tho whole "box 
of tricks." The line at places rises at a gradient of 
about one in fifty, and in its full length (12 j^ nules) passes 
through some of the prettiest and grandest scenery m the 
Principality. It runs at the feet of the giants Mynydd 
Mawr (2293) with Nant Will nestling in its side, and 
Arran (2972), the outlpng peak of Snowdon, Pitts Head 
and Moel Hebog (2578). The line seems to be worked 
with an eye to the curtailment of expense. As far as we 
covdd see, one man ofliciated as guard, pointsman, porter, 
booking clerk, and station master. The sentry boxes, or 
stations, seem to be of little use, as the train is stopped to 
take up or set down passengers to suit their convenience. 
Arriving at the terminus, Pont Ehyd Dhu, we made the 
acquaintance of '* Holyhead Bill," under whose guidance 
we placed ourselves for the next few hours ; and were in- 
troduced by him to the village, and Mrs. Williams and her 
Erimitive fare. Being supplied with sticks the ascent of 
nowdon was undertaken and accomplished in one hour 
and twenty-five minutes, the hottest man of our party being 
our guide, who was pleased to term us good hill climbera. 
The ascent was most enjoyable, the ever changing panorama 
being exquisite in the extreme, an^ having reached the 
** shoulder" we became better acquainted with the clouds, 
and were afraid our view from the summit would be spoHed. 
Not much of our Ehyd Dhu refreshment remaining. Wheu 
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we reached Y. Wyddf a we had some tea, and were pleased to 
bo disturbed from our repast by a sliout that "we had 
waited till the clouds had rolled by." Going outside we 
Mere favoured with as good a view as covdd have been 
bpecially ordered from the weather office. For three- 
quarters of an hour we went into raptures over the exten- 
Hive views of land and sea, the horizon line being broken 
on one side by the Isle of Man. Intending tourists 
will find the panoramic view in Askew Robert's " Gossip- 
ing Guide '' veiy useful, and should the ascent be made 
from Rhyd Dhu, a better guide than "Holyhead Bill" 
would be difficvdt to find. We descended to Llanberis, 
calling at the Ceunant Mawr Falls on our way, and put up 
at the Victoria Hotel, much delighted with our day's work. 
Early rising enabled us to visit the Slate Quarries, on the 
the side of Llyn Peris and Dolbadaru Tower at the head of 
lAyn Padaru before breakfast. The remainder of the 
morning we passed in the majestic Pass of Llanberis. The 
next part of our programme was a return to Bangor, and 
fresh start on the machine. Our way now lay through the 
Pass of Nant Francon, calling at the famous Penrhyn 
Hlate QuaiTies, Uyn Idwal, The Devil's Kitchen, Llyn 
Og^en, and passing the base of Tryf an and the Cameds 
(3482) down the Ogwen Valley to Capel Curig. Here we 
were favoured with a grand view of Snowdon — the cairn of 
stones being clearly discernible. Being rather tired with 
the heat of the day and our up-hill work throu^ the Pass, 
we made direct for our resting place, the Koyal Oak, 
Bettwys-y-Coed, determined to have another day amongst 
the beauties of tins lovely spot. Accordingly the time was 
spent in joumej-ing to the Swallow Falls (m some respects 
the finest in Wales), the Miners' Bridge (not nearly so 
picturesque now, as when made of rope), the Fairy Glen, 
Conway Falls — beautifully situated but spoiled by a salmon 
ladder erected in the middle. Here considerable excite- 
ment was caused by the cap of our lens starting a vo^-ago 
of discovery on its own account, but it was fortunately re- 
covered at the expense of a pair of wet feet and consider- 
able risk of broken limbs in the chase over slippery rocks. 
Our final call before leaving this part, was Pandy Mill and 
Falls, a beautiful but difficult suoject for photographers. 
Bettwys-y-Coed is happily called * * The Artists' Home," and 
their appreciation is shown by the number who frequent 
the district. We now proceeded to Dolwyddelan, and 
having pronounced the "Roman Bridge" a fraud, con- 
tinued on to Blaenan Festiniog. It was here we put a 
real Welsh man and woman into the camera, for not one 
word of "Sassenach" could they speak. We also made 
the acquaintance of the original Toy Railway, journey- 
ing on it to Portmadoc. The ride is a very fine 
one, but we were not sorry to get out of Portmadoc by the 
next train. The following day's work turned out to be 
the toughest on the tour. We had to push the machine at 
least five miles oyer the Festiniog mountains. The road, 
too, was frightfully loose. Our one consolation was that, 
had we ascended from the other side we should have had 
double the distance to push. As it was, we had a grand 
spin all down hill into Bala. Our experience of the 
weather the whole time was very different to the tourist 
who wrote in the visitors' book at the "Black Lion" 
Hotel— 

" The weather depends on the moon as a rule. 
And I've found that the saving is true ; 
For at Bala it rains when tne moon's at the fullj 
And it rains when the moon's at the new. 
When the moon's at the quarter then down comes the rain ; 
At the half its no better I ween. 
When the moon's at three-quarters its at it again, 
And it rains besides mostly oetween." 

Pushing on, we got to Corwen, and visited the pretty 
old church. Here also we stayed for the night, and in the 
morning rode through the vale of Llangollen to Vale 



Crucis Abbey. After lunch we visited Castle Dinas Bran. 
Picture our delight if you can when, after a steep ascent 
of seven hundred feet, heavily weighted with camera and 
plates, we foimd "the Castle" a complete frost. This 
being our last day's journey, our thoughts reverted to 
Chester. Here it was die three friends met, here it was 
we parted, and all agreed that a pleasanter fortnight could 
not De spent than we had passed in North Wales. So 
pleasant a holiday had it proved that a solemn league and 
covenant for a next summer's tour through the dead cities 
of Holland was entered into on the spot. 

The limited space allotted for this account has made 
us omit many particulars and adventures we should 
like to have mentioned ; but anyone who has been on a 
cycling photographic tour can imagine that our trip was 
not devoid of many little troubles and annoyances, but they 
were as nothing to the pleasures, and were easily overcome 
by good temper and a disposition to make the best of 
everything. It has not been thought fit to mention at the 
end of every line that we unlimbered and took a view. 
It is sufficient to say we rarely missed an opportunity. 
For such a mountainous country we think the authorities 
deserve credit for keepiog the roads in very fair condition. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to give a few 
particulars of our apparatus and machine. The camera 
was a half -plate Lancaster instantograph, with seven double 
dark slides, ordinary single landscape ; Dallmeyer's rapid 
and wide angle rectilinear lenses ; plates, Edwards' extra 
sensitive and instantaneous. The light being so bright, 
we should have preferred slower ones, believing better 
results could have been produced. 

The machine ridden was made by the Coventry 
'Machinists' Company, Limited, and it carried us through- 
out the tour without a single accident, and we cannot pay 
the Company a higher compliment than they deserve. We 
found the tricycle an excellent means of getting about, and 
having only ourselves to please, could stop or go on to suit 
our own convenience. 



* 



By L. T. Meade. 
Author of " Scamp and /," ** Water Gipsies,^^ 8fc, 



PHOTOGKAPH 11. — *^ PAUL LITTLEJOHX's EXPERIENCE."— 

PART III. 

{Continued from page 119.) 

Paxh^'s hand shook as he handed me the photograph. Face 
upwards I now viewed it. I gave one glance of dismay, 
and the whole cause of my poor friend's agony of 
mind was revealed to me. I was looking at a very 
beautifully finished picture. The perfection, the climax of 
photographic art, lay in my hand. The picture in its soft 
tints, with every line in harmony, revealed a yoimg and 
beautiful woman. She stood with her hands clasped 
together. Her large eyes, full both of fire, and of feeling, 
gazed into other eyes. Alas ! al£is ! those other eyes 
belonged to the Reverend Paul Littlejohn. His hand lay 
lightly on her shoulder— he was bending forward to press 
that fateful kiss on her white brow. 

Paul Littlejohn to the life stood before me in the little 
picture. Not one of the dreadful Seven coidd mistake the 
man. No one who -had ever seen him could say it was 
any one else. There he stood — held uj) to ridicule, to dis- 
grace — ^but the man to the life." 
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*'Yoii recognise me,** said the unfortimate curate, 
gasping out his words. 

** My dear fellow, I can't disguise the truth from you. 
I never saw a more speaking likeness." 

'*It will be exhibited in all the stop windows to- 
morrow or next day — it will be recognised — it will be eiire 
to sell— it will ruin me." 

" It will sell in thousands if it is exhibited, but such a 
thing cannot be permitted for a moment. Good heavens ! 
Fancy you, a staid parson — number eight of the august 

body of cuiates who minister in the church of St. A 

exhibited in the act of kissing an actress." 

** Scarcely an actress — she is a professional singer," 
murmuipd poor Paul." 

^* What has that to say to it ? The woman is known in 
public. If this is seen you are done for. Oh ! my dear 
fellow, why did you kiss her ? " 

I said this almost in anger, but the utterly 
abject and limp condition of my poor friend could not but 
excite my compassion. 

" From my soul I pity you," I said. *' But come ! — now 
that we know the woi-st, we must consider what is to be 
done. Of course, I shall see you through this scrape, 
Paul." 

**May Heaven bless you, Manners — ^but, although I 
asked you to call, I confess I see no loophole. I cannot 
pay the money." 

** How much does she want ? " 

*' See ! the letter demands three himdred poxmds. At 
the present moment I could not raise three himdred 
shillings." 

*' You shall not pay a farthing. The whole thing is 
intolerable. It is just a horrible trick played upon you 
to raise money. Paul, you must put this case into your 
lawyer's hands." 

" I — I — never needed a man of business. You are a 
lawyer ! — will you take the case in hand. Manners ? " 

** Assuredly I wiU. Here, give me the photograph. 
Don't answer that letter on any account. Do nothing 
imtil you hear from me. New I will go home and sleep over 
it. I don't know if the law can touch the case, but I shall 
look' up the necessary points. There ! don't be miserable, 
Paul. I'm bound to push you through if it can be done." 

I went home, carrying away with me a vivid memory of 
the wretched look on poor Littlejohn's face. I confess that 
look rather haunted my dreams, and I was prepared to be 
very hard on that wicked Italian singer. The next morn- 
ing I looked up my law, and, strange as it may seem, 
found that it could help me very little. In all the 
admirable British statutes, there seemed to be no clause to 
secure poor taul Littlejohn from being publicly exx)osed 
to ridicule and disgrace. I thought, however, of a plan 
which might possibly be of service to him ; and, armed 
with its power, resolved to visit the fascinating being who 
had turned the head of the eighth curate of St. A 's. 

Just as I was leaving my house I received a short note 
from Paul. These were its words : — 

*' Dear Manners, — The thought has occurred to me that 
this horrible trick may have been instigated by another. 
Lady Seagrave may be innocent of anything so base. 
When I saw hers he looked the soul of innocence, purity, 



and honour. Pray, if you see her remember this, and do 
not be hard. — ^Yours, Paul Littlejohn." 

'* Oh ! won't I be hard," I said. " Lady Seagrave, in- 
deed ! * Let the public singer, however great her fame, 
trifle with the acute London lawyer if she dare." 

I called at the house near Bryanstone Square and asked 
boldly for Madame Monica. To my surprise, I was in- 
stantly admitted. A young Ifiidy — ^I must own, a beautiful 
young lady— rose to meet me. She was perfectly unem- 
barrassed. Not even when I opened up the nature of my 
bi^iness did her fair face doud once, and only the faintest 
rose-tint came into her cheek. 

" Yes," she said ; ^* that photograph is mine, and that 
letter was written at my request. I want the money. 
Have you come prepared to pay it ? " 

"Ihave not," I said; ** I have come to expostulate, 
and to express my surprise, and my— my 

**Your contempt," supplied the young singer, in her 
calmest voice. 

" The action is not calculated to inspire my respect,^* I 
replied firmly. '* Looking at you, Madame Monica, I am 
puzzled to know how you could have condescended to so 
contemptible— to so mean a trick." 

"Well, well, we won't go into motives," she said, 
colouring again very slightly. ** You see, I \^ant three 
himdred pounds ; and I think I have discovered a very 
clever way of obtaining it. You must admit that it has, 
at least, the merit of being original." 

** It cannot be carried out," I said ; " it is ridiculous and 
impossible. Littlejohn will not give you a farthing ; but 
neither can you exhibit that picture which presents him iu 
such a false and imtrue position." 

" Ha! " she said, rising up haughtHy at this, '* I must 
not exhibit the picture ? I must not have the money ? 
Pray, sir, how can you prevent my exhibiting that very 
charming picture ? " 

"Very simply. I am a lawyer; I can move for an in- 
junction in the Court of Chancery to prevent your doing 
so." 

" Suppose I disobey ? " 

" You would be put into prison." 

" Into prison ! that would be a new experience." 

She lay back in her chair with an expression about her 
lovely mouth which seemed to say she enjoyed the idea. I 
looked at her for a moment, then I said— -« 

" This is no idle threat, Madame Monica, and I wai*n 
you I do not use it idly ; but in the meantime, I appeal to 
another, and a better, part of your nature. You have just 
perpetrated one of the worst and most wretched forms of 
practical jokes. I believe you have done this partly in 
thoughtlessness. I do not believe you can seriously mean 
to injure a good — nay — a noble man." 

"Noble!" said Madame Monica, taking the words out 
of my mouth with almost scorn. 

" Yes," I said, " I rei)eat my expression. If a blame- 
less life, if utter self-denial, if the kindest heart, and the 
most generous nature can make a man noble, Littlejohn 
can lay claim to the title. I could tell you of things he has 
done ; but, no, you are not worthy to hear them. I think, 
however, oould you have seen last night how that honest 
soul was woxmded to the quick — how the religious nature 
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of the man was appalled by your treachery, even you 
would have felt a little sorry for the base action you have 
perpetrated. 

This young singer had a perfectly immovable face 
when she pleased. Now she raised her blue eyes saucily 
to mine. 

**Tou can bo very scornful," she said. " You want to 
humble me ; you want to force me to supplicate. I am un- 
worthy to hear of the Rev. Paul littlejohn's noble deeds ! 
Pray, Mr. Manners, revoke that expression. For once, let one, 
who is imworthy, receive the benefit of an example. I 
thought the little curate comical, oh ! irresistibly comical ! — 
l)ut noble ! prove to me that he is noble ! " 

Then I spoke. My blood was up, my temper was roused , 
And I spoke. I rose to my feet, and I poured out some 
words which really were eloquent. I sketched a good 
man's career. I pointed out a self-denying man's unsel- 
fishness. Lastly, I painted a Christian's devotion. I tried 
— I tried hard — to show to this thoughtless and frivolous 
nature what a holy thing she had dared to ruin, when she 
threw scorn upon this priest of Gk)d. 

After a time I saw the haughty and beautiful young 
face work with emotion ; the lips trembled, the eyes fell. 
Finally her eyes, full of genuine tears, were raised to 
mine. 

** I do not believe a bit in your threat about chancery, 
and the law, and prison," she said. ^'I did not do this 
thing without first learning for myself how the law could 
affect me. I wanted three hundred pounds, and I thought 
of this plan ; it seemed very comical, I only saw it in its 
comical aspect. Mr. Manners, you are a very staimch 
friend, and you have pleaded ably for Mr. Littlejohn. I 
would give a great deal to have so true a friend ; but I 
have no real friends. . . ," 

She paused for a moment, her eyes on the ground ; her 
small feet stamping impatiently. 

In the pause I put Littlejohn's note into her hand. 

'* The man you have so injured wrote this about you 
to me." 

She read the short letter eagerly. When she had 
finished, still retaining the note, she spoke. 

** You are right ; your friend is noble. You are unaware, 
perhaps, that under .all her artificial life and artificial 
nature, Madame Monica, the public singer, possesses a 
heart. It is seldom touched, for it lies far below the 
surface ; but you have set it beating. Thank you for this. 
WiU you do for me one thing more ? Will you ask Mr. 
Littlejohn, because he is noble, to come to see me again." 

That night I received a straggling, wild-looking line 
from th^ Eighth Curate : — 

** Dear Manners, — Heaven bless you. The negative of 
that .terrible photograph was destroyed in my presence. I 
was right ; she was instigated to the deed by her mother. 

** Yours, 

*'Paul Littlbjohn.** 
« « « 

** For all that is past and gone, I should not be surprised 
if Littlejohn married that woman yet I said to myself, as 
I tore up the imtidy note and flung' ' jj into the flames. 
**She 18— pshaw !— she is dangejvj jy beautiful— and 
men — even the noblest — are such to^fi 
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By Valentine Blanchakd. 

Fob toning operations we need four dishes, and these 
should be arranged in a row. The first is for the pre- 
liminary washing of the prints, the second for the toning 
bath, the third for water, the fourth for the hyposulphite 
of soda, or, as we shall call it hereafter, hypo. Before we 
go any further we will proceed to make our toning bath 
and our hypo, or fixing solution. Have ready a pint 
bottle, and into this put 15 ounces of water. Wow take 
the 15 gr. tube of chloride of gold, which will be found 
hermetically sealed, for this beautiful yellow salt of gold 
is so greedy of moisture that it cannot be weighed in the 
ordinary way, and, therefore, to get at exact quantities we 
have to put it into solution, using a known quantity of 
water. To get the gold out of the tube it is necessary to 
break it. The best plan is to wrap it in a small piece of 
dean paper, and give it a smart blow with anything hard 
enough for the purpose. Immediately turn the contents 
of the paper, broken glass and all, into the bottle and 
shake it, when we shaU immediately have a bright yellow 
solution, containing one gr. of gold to each ounce of solution. 
Label this bottle ** Stock (Jold Solution." Before we make 
our toning bath we must know how many prints we have 
to tone, for the quantity of gold needed will depend 
upon the number. As some guide for future 
operation I may mention that each whole sheet of paper 
may be expected to consume one gr. of gold, or, in 
other words, one oz. of the gold solution. This maybe 
considered an average allowance, but shoidd the prints bo 
very dark subjects, with very strong shadows, then a little 
more than this quantity should be allowed, whilst, on the 
other hand, should the pictures be very delicate, in treat- 
ment with large masses of light tints, and only a small 
proportion of strong shadows, then not nearly so much 
gola would be consumed. There are a great many 
different kinds of toning bath, but as I do not wish to 
confuse the beginner I will, in starting him, only give the 
one I think likely to prove the most manageable in his hands. 
Let us, therefore, measure out four ozs. of gold solution, and 
pour it into one of the brown jugs we have before 
described.* Now weigh out 80 grs. of acetate of soda and 
add to the gold. A similar quantity of common whiting 
may also be added. On to these pour 30 ozs., or one and 
a half pints of boiling water. Stir well, and put aside to 
settle. By the time we have washed our prints ready for 
toniug, our bath will have cooled down sufficiently for use. 

Before we proceed any further I must impress upon the 
beginner the vital importance of method and order in all 
the succeeding operations, for on a careful attention to the 
hints and cautions to follow will depend his success. 

Before we proceed to make the hypo or fixing bath, I 
would impress ujpon him that whilst this most obnoxious 
salt is necessary m so many photographic operations it is 
at best a most treacherous fnend, and should always be 
suspected, for though it will do the work required of it, 
viz., fix the prints, the work is performed so officiously 
that it will be perpetually cropping up afterwards when 
not wanted, unless put down with a mrm hand. Be par- 
ticular, therefore, to keep it away from all other chemicals. 
Use it when necessary, but afterwards get rid of it as 
thoroughly and quickly as possible. Above all never use 
the diah containing the hypo for any other pulpose. Mark 
it in some way, so that you may always know it. 
With these cautions in mind we wiU now make 
our solution. "Weigh out 8 oz. of hypo and put it 
into the fourth dish, and pour on to it a quart of water, 
sufficiently hot to melt it. Boiling water is not necessary. 
We are now ready to commence operations. Fill the first 

• See page 87 on "SUver rrintiiig." 
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dish with water, and proceed to immerse the prints one by 
one. It is a good plan to hold the bundle of prints in the 
left hand and take from the stock with the right and 
plunge them singly, drawing each print backwards and 
forwards until well wetted, for it often happens that 
through frequent hcmdling the prints are sufficiently greasy 
at the comers to resist the action of the water for some 
time. The beginner will at first have some trouble in 
preventing the prints from curling up into pipe lights, but 
practice will overcome all difficulties, and this amongst 
others. When thoroughly wetted any of the prints that 
may at first have curled up will afterwards straighten 
themselves out again. In putting them into the water 
let all the prints be face downwards, and when all are 
wetted turn them face upwards, drawing each print in turn 
backwards and forwards in the water to wash away the 
free silver. By the time this operation has been repeated 
three times, the milky colour of the water will show that a 
considerable quantity of free silver has been washed out. 
This water may now be poured away. The professional 
photographer carefully saves this first washing water, for 
it is rich in silver. The dish should now be again filled 
with water and the same operation of turning the prints 
repeated three times, when this water may in turn be 
poured away. When the dish is once mose filled with 
water we are ready to commence toning operations. 

By this time our toning bath will have cooled and settled 
down sufficiently, and it may, therefore, be carefully poured 
out into the second dish, and should a little of the sediment 
of whiting go out into the dish it will do no harm. Fill 
the third dish with water. The fourth dish has already 
been filled with hypo. Subdued daylight may be used for 
toning operations, but it is most important that very little 
be employed. I prefer to tone by lamp or gaslight, for 
the Hght is always the same, and it may be reflected on to 
the toning dish without any fear of discoloration of the 
prints. A paraffine lamp with shade answers perfectly. 

Now take one of the prints from the first dish and put it 
into No. 2, or toning bath, adopting always the trailing 
motion backwards and forwards described above, for the 
print must be equally wetted in the gold bath, or unequal 
toning will take place. If all the operations up to this have 
been properly performed, the print will in a very short time 
change from a brick red colour to a warm purple brown. 
Of course a little practice and some few failures may fairly 
be expected before the most agreeable tint is obtained with 
certainty. It is not necessary that each print be toned 
separately, for several may be immersed at once, but in the 
beginning be careful not to crowd in too many. When 
each one is toned to the desired colour it must be drained 
for a few seconds and plunged into the water in dish No. 3. 
When all are toned, pour the gold solution back into the 
jug containing the sediment of whiting, and put it carefully 
away for future use. When next wanted it may be 
strengthened with fresh gold. For instance, if only a sheet 
of paper has been toneJi, we may fairly assume we have 
used only one-fourth of our gold, for it has already been 
said that 1 ounce of gold solution will tone a sheet of pax>er, 
and in making our toning bath we used four ounces of 
gold solution, for one ounce .would not have made sufficient 
solution to fill our bath. The gold, to strengthen the bath, 
need not be added until a short time before the commence- 
ment of toning operations ; indeed, so that enough time 
is aUowed to permit the sediment to settle after stirring, 
that is all that is necessary. 

The prints are now ready for No. 4, or hypo bath, and 
may now be lifted in a body, and, after draining for a few 
seconds, plunged in the hypo, and as rapidly as possible 
separated, using both hands for the purpose. As it is 
important to get each print quickly saturated with the 



hypo, the same backward and forward drawing motion 
already spoken of should be adopted, placing them face^ 
downwards first, and afterwards turn them all face upwards, 
and again face downwards, for by adopting this plan you 
can be sure that each print hfes been thoroughly acted upon 
by the hypo. When they have been in this bath for ten 
minutes, they may be considered fixed. The hyi>o may now 
be poured awa}', and the washing operations commenced. 

For the first few changes of water the hypo dish may ho 
used, but afterwards it wiU be better to employ No. 2 and 
No. 3 dishes, for hypo penetrates the^ glaze of the dish 
after a time, and it is better therefore to be on the safe side. 
No. 1 dish shoidd never be used for any purpose but the 
washing of the print before toning. No. 2 dish should of 
course be washed before use. The prints should be 
passed from one dish to the other, and if the rose of a water- 
ing pot be fixed to the water tap, a fine spray of water can 
be obtained, which will materially aid in the thorough wash- 
ing of the prints. This is not enough without the separate 
changing of each print in turn from one dish to the other. 
In fact, at ever^' change let each print come in turn under 
the spray of water as much as possible. Every now and 
then let the prints drain thoroughly. When 15 to 20 
changes have been given, the prints may be considered 
fairly well washed, and they may now be placed separately 
between blotting paper to dry. 



* 



THE REPRODUCTION OP NEGATIVES. 

On this subject Dr. H. W. Vogel communicates the following 
to Photographiache Notizen : — 

In America I met with a photographer who prepared a trans- 
parency of every negative that he took, which it would be 
difficult for him to replace, notably of series of landscapes. 
These were preserved and used for the preparation of a new 
negative in case the orifi^inal was broken. A similar method 
was formerly practised in Levitzky's studio, at Paris, at least 
in connection with portrait negatives of celebrated personages. 
The positive was obtained by copying on an albumen-plate. The^ 
matter is much simpler now. The negative is copied by gas- 
light on a gelatine-plate ; an exposure of seven seconds, with a 
flat-flame burner at a distance of 30 inches, in general suffices; 
and from the transparency thus obtained, a negative is prepared 
with as much ease, provided that perfectly smooth plates are 
employed. And one may modify fiie character of the negative 
by a longer or shorter exposure and the use of a stronger or 
weaker iron or bromide of potassium developer. This opera- 
tion, however, requires great care on the part of the operator ; 
or otherwise he is liable to obtain, by this double reproduction, 
something very different from what he desires. A graphic pro- 
cess is always more trustworthy and certain, the less reprinting 
is necessary, inasmuch aa something is lost by each reprint. 
For example, a colour reprint is less certain than a silver reprint^ 
because the former requires a double transfer, which is not 
required with the latter. By practice such losses may be 
diminished, though not entirely averted ; for which reason a 
process has long been sought whereby a negative may be- 
obtained directly from a necrative, without a doimle transfer. 

The first process which fulfilled this requirement, was Ober- 
netter's Dust-Process, which received a prize from the Vienna 
Photographic Society. But this process, although it gave sur- 
prising results in the hands of its inventor, has failed to 
establish itself in general adoption. The cause of its failure 
arises, in the first place, from the fact that the process diifers so- 
greatly from the customary methods, that it is in fact some- 
thing entirely new, reouiring to be learned entirely anew from 
the very begmning. Whoever desires to employ this process, 
having a knowledge of nothing beyond the ordinary positive 
and negative processes, finds himself in the position of a begin- 
ner who can do nothing. And it is as impossible for him to learn 
the Dust-Process in a day, as it would be for a tyro to make a 
good negative or positive on his first day's trial. 

The basis of this interesting process is a glutinous film, 
which is sensitive to light, and loses its viscosity under the 
action of light. In the absence of light tins film retains the 
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powdered pigment wbioh is sprinlded over it. But on exposure 
to light beneath a negative, the dark parts of the negative pro- 
tect those places from the Ught, so that the film remains glu- 
tinous and retains the powder; whereas, under the lighter 
parts of the negative the film loses its viscosity and ceases to 
havo the power of retaining the powder. When, therefore, the 
powder is sprinkled over the film, on a plate which has thus 
been exposed under the negative, it remams onlv on those porta 
which have been protected from the light, and thus a negative 
is obtained from a negative. The process differs from the 
ordinary printing process in this respect especially, that the 
picture b^mes famter the longer it is exposed to light. This 
shows the importance of ascertaining the exact degree of 
exposure. Further, the development with the dry powder is 
quite peculiar, and has not the least analogy with the develop- 
ment of wet and dry plates ; and the degree of moisture of tne 
atmosphere has an enormous infiuence on the results. It 
becomes, on that account, necessary to pay careful attention to 
a number of things which the ordinary photographer is not 
accustomed to regard ; so that the success of the process depends 
upon the strict attainment and observance of an invariable 
routine. 

The aid of a photometer is of especial value in this process. 
I have usually employed the same mtensity of light which the 
negative requires in order to produce a good colour impression. 
For development, I have made use of the very finest powdered 
graphite, thoroughly washed, prepared by Faber. The red 
powdered graphite gives scratdiy places. Everything depends 
upon the excellence of the developing material. When the 
picture is of the desired intensity, the plate is treated with 
diluted alcohol, which dissolves the chromate salt and thereby 
fixes the picture. The resulting negative is inverted, and 
therefore exactly suitable for light printing, photo-lithography, 
&c. If a direct ne^tive is required, the inverted negative is 
copied again ; or it is taken off with unset collodion, as given 
in the original formula. 

It is of interest to notice that a similar Dust-Process, slightly 
varying in form, is employed by Captain Pizzighelli as a photo- 
calk process, under the name of '* Antrakotypic" As a matter, 
of course, the nearer such a process approacnes to the ordinary 
methods in use among photographers, the more it will recom- 
mend itsdlf to public favour, ^ere is another process which 
answers this demand, namelv, that which was set forth in prin- 
ciple by Stuart "Wortley, and subsequently worked out by the 
engineer, Jahns, for the collodion process, and by Obemetter 
for the gelatine process. 

This process is in fact easier, but none of its stages must be 
hurried. An Obemetter gelatine plate (which bears the subse- 
quent treatment much better than others, as it is not so liable 
to curl and pucker under it) is exx>osed under a negative, for a 
period of time at least three times as long as would be required 
to give a good transparency. This most be developed with oxa- 
late of iron imtil the underside appears completelv black, 
which requires nearly a quarter of an hour. Then a solution of 
one gramme of bichromate of potash, and five grammes of nitric 
acid, in 100 cubic centimetres of water, is poured several times 
over tiie unfinished, lightly washed, plate, until the black colour 
disappears and it becomes clear. The plate is then taken into 
the Hght and washed with dilute ammonia, 1 to 100, in order 
to remove all the bichromate of silver, and afterwards rinsed 
with pure water. FineJlv, the plate must be laid in an oxalate 
developer (preferably old) ; this brings out the negative, which 
must be developed as far as possible. It must then be washed a 
little, treated with alum and fixed. It is obvious that by this 
process it is possible to obtain a direct enlarged negative. 

The theory of the process is as follows :--By the developer, 
only those portions of the plate which have undergone the 
action of light are reduced to sQver. On the iUuminat^ places, 
the bromide of silver is first changed to silver by the developer. 
The treatment with chromate transforms the same to chromate 
of silver, which is dissolved out by the ammonia. There then 
remains the bromide of silver, and in the greatest quantity 
wherever the action of light in the process has been the least. 

By means of the following exposure ^d development this is 
reduced, and the picture brought out, y^i^^ch is darkest in those 
parts where the original picture alloitre^ j-jje 1©*?* Ught to pass 




THE RELATIVE RAPIDITT OF LENSES AND 

THE USE OF STOPS. 

By C. W. Dean. 

Abstract of a paper read at the meeting of the Society of 
AmcHeur Photographers of New York upon Nov, 11. 

In photography one lens is said to be more rapid than another 
when the light passing through it produces in a given time 
greater chemical changes. This rapidity is governed by several 
elements. Among these are the colour of the lens, the number 
of its reflecting surfaces, its equivalent focus and the size of its 
aperture. 

The laws governing the rapidity of the lens, neglecting its 
colour and the number of its reflecting surfaces, are. First — The 
relative rapidity of two lenses having the same apertures is 
inversely as the square of their eq^uivalent foci. Second — The 
relative rapidity of two lenses £avmg the same equivalent foci 
is nearly as the areas of their apertures. 

For example, take two lenses naving the same sized aperture, 
one having an equivalent focus of twelve inches, and the other 
of six inches ; the lens with the six-inch focus will be four 
times as rapid as the other. Or of two lenses having the same 
equivalent foci, one with an aperture two inches in diameter, 
and the other with an aperture of one inch, the two-inch lens 
will be approximately four times as fast as the other. 

A half -inch stop used on a lens with an equivalent focus of 
twelve inches would require four times the exposure that the 
same stop would require on a lens of six inch equivalent focus. 
As the rapidity of lenses is controlled by their equivalent focal 
length, and also by their apertures, no ''scientific" or 
" universal " system of stops can be made, except one based on 
these two elements ; the ratios between the areas of apertures 
and duration of exposures having been determined by careful 
experiments. In order to correct a very general misimder- 
standing regarding what is called equivalent focus and how it 
is obtained, it may be advisable to state that the expression is 
used in connection witJi compound lenses, and means a focus of 
some distant object equal to that produced by a single plano- 
convex lens, with the plain side towards the object, producing 
an image of the same distant object of the same size. In the 
case of the plano-convex lens, we can easily measure its focal 
length by measuring the distance from the image on the ground 
glasis to the convex smrface of the lens. In compoundlenses, 
however, this will not give us the true focal length, but what 
is usually called the *' back focue.*' The equivalent focus of a 
compound lens is the distance from the image on the ground 
glass of some very distant object to a point within the lens, 
called the centre of emission. 

This point is obtained by a formula based upon the radii of 
the curves of the different lenses, and the refractive power of 
the materials used in the lenses. Fortunately it is not necessary 
for us to use the formula, for the equivalent focus of any form 
of lens can be easily obtained in the following manner : 

Mark two perpendicular lines on the ground glass equi- 
distant from tne centre. Set the camera on a sheet of paper 
and focus on some point in a very distant object. Move the 
camera so that this point will fall upon one of the lines on the 
ground glass. Draw a pencil along the side of the camera, 
ruling a line on the paper underneath. Now partially rotate 
the camera on a centre passing through the centre of the lens, 
until the point falls upon the other line on the ground glass, 
and draw another line on the paper. Extend these two lines 
until they meet. Bisect this angle with a line upon which you 
erect a perpendicular equal in length to one-half the distance 
between the two lines on the ground glass. Connect the top of 
this perpendicular and the bisecting line with a line parallel 
with the side of the angle. The ^distance from the point where 
this line touches the bisecting line to the foot of the perpendi- 
cular, is the absolute focal length of the lens used. 

To show that this focal length is the one from parallel rays 

the fraction is usually written ^ ^- ^ 

Having marked our stops in terms of their focal length, we 
can approximately determine the relative duration of exposure 
required by each, by remembering that these fractions represent 
the diameter of aperture whose areas are to eadi other as the 
s<][uare8 of these diameters ; and that approximately the dura- 
tion of exposure is inverselv as the areas of the stops ; for 
example, to ascertain the relative time required by two stops, 
^^ and ^, the area of the first can be represented by {^y = 
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1^, and the second by {^f = viv* This shows that the first 
stop is nine times as large as the second, and requires approxi- 
mately one-ninth the time for exposure. 

The same result is obtained by dividing one fraction by the 
other and squaring the result. 

While the above rules will assist us in obtaining correct 
exposures with the different size stops, an equally important 
question is, ** Which stop shall I use ? " Up to certain limits, 
the smaller the stop the greater the sharpness, depth of focus, 
and size of good picture obtained. The small stop, however, 
produces a map-like effect, and tends to harshness of contrast 
and to diminish aerial perspective. 

Some opticians say that the diameter of the smallest stop 
should never be less than one-twenty- fifth or one-thirtieth the 
focal length of the lens. On the other hand, the larger the 
stop (if correctly exposed) the greater the amount of detail in 
the shadows, and the bolder the picture, and the greater the 
amount of ** atmosphere.'* 

Probably the best rule to adopt is to use a stop small enough 
to give sharp definition at the edges of the picture, and no 
smaller. To secure uniformity in our work and enable us to aid 
each other in answering that vexing question, ** How long shall 
I expose,** I would suggest that the members of this Society 
mark their stops in terms of / , and also with a figure represent- 
ing the approximate relative value of the stop as compared with 
the full opening of the lens with which it is used. For 
example, a stop marked 7 ^^ would mean that the stop requires 
seven times the exposure of the full opening of the lens, and 
the diameter of the stop is equal to one-twenty-second of the 
focal length of the lens. 



* 



HULL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The first annual meeting of this Society was held at the Boyal 
Station Hotel, HuU, on Thursday evening, when there were 
present the Mayor (Dr. Rollit), President ; Mr. J. Campbell 
Thompson, C.E., Vice-president; the Rev. R. Whitehead, and 
Messrs. Ayre, Collingham, Stokes, Howlett, Shackles, Amos, 
Woolf, Stottard, David Sissons, Saner, Chatham, H. W. Ring- 
roee Smith, Walker. Douglas, G. Joy, the secretary, and others. 
— It was proposed by Mr. Ayre, seconded by Mr. David 
Sissons, and carried unanimously, ** That at the end of the next 
session prizes or certificates of merit should be granted by the 
society, and that it be a recommendation to the Council 
to prepare different classes for such competition forthwith." — 
The President stated that he should be glad to offer a prize, 
and perhaps others in the town would also contribute. It was 
also resolved, "That the meetings of the society during the 
winter months should be specially devoted to those branches 
of photography not generally practised by amateurs, such as 
making transparencies for use with the lantern, enlargements, 
and re-touching, and that the services of a professional pho- 
tographer, thoroughly acquainted with the art, shoula be 
obtained, for the purpose of lecturing once monthly, or oftener 
if thought desirable.** An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the handing round by each member present of half a 
dozen photographs taken during the past year, and it was 
arranged at the end of the succeeding session to hold a more 
general entertainment, in the form of an exhibition and soiree, 
which, upon the invitation of the Mayor, will be held in the 
Town Hall. 



* 



LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 

TiiE annual meeting of this Association was held on Thursday, 
the 27th ult.. Dr. Kenyon, president, in the chair. 

Messrs. Atkinson, Pooley, Pawson, Roose, Taylor, Webster, 
and Webb were elected members. 

The appointment by the Council of officers for 1885 was then 
read by the hon. secretary, and confirmed by the meeting, as 
follows : — PreMmt : Mr. J. H. Day. Vice-Presidents : Mr. A. 
W. Beer and Mr. P. H. Phillips. Treasurer : Mr. J. H. T. 
Ellerbeck. Council : Messrs. W. Atkins, Rev. G. B. Banner, 
Rev. T. B. Banner, Mr. R. Crowe, Mr. J. A. Forrest, Dr. Ken- 
yon, Mr. W. H. Kirkby, Rev. H. J. Palmer, Mr. H. Rutter, 
Rev. A. J. Scott, Mr. E. Twigge, and Mr. W. A. Watts. 



Lihrarians: Messrs. R. Crowe and W. W. Hughes. Auditor: 
Mr. W. H. Wharmby. Hon. Secretary : Mr. H. N. Atkins. 

The Hon. Secretary read the annnal report, from which it 
appears that the number of members on the books at the close 
of each of the last five years are as follows: — 1880, 71; 1881, 
78 ; 1882, 93; 1883, 115; 1884, 145. There has been no falling 
off either in the interest of the monthly meetings of the year, 
or of the numbers of members attending them. 

In the absence of the Hon. Treasurer from illness, Mr. 
Wharmby read Mr. EUerbeck's report, which showed a balance 
in hand of about £40. This also was passed. 

The Rev. T. B. Banner spoke very warmly of the labours of 
the Hon. Secretary, now about to retire from his post. 

The Chairman also referred in complimentary terms to the 
Secretary's work on behalf of the Association. 

The Rev. H. J. Palmer expressed his cordial thanks not only 
to the Rev. T. B. Banner and Dr. Eenyon for their kind words 
with regard to to him, but also to every member of the Society, 
both present and absent, for their kindly feeling towards him, 
and for their forbearance in overlooking the many inefficiencies 
and neglectfulnesses of the discharge of his somewhat onerous 
duties. 

The Chairman announced donations to the Library from the 
Rev. H. J. Palmer and Mr. Stott. 

Mr. J. H. Day called attention to the large number of sub- 
scriptions still impaid. 

Mr. A. W. Beer moved an addition to the Rules, of which 
notice had been given: — "All members elected on and after 
the January meeting, 1885, shall pay an entrance fee to the 
Treasurer of ten shillings and sixpence." He (Mr. Beer) 
pointed out that, with the exception of the present year, an 
increase in the number of the members of the Association had 
invariably been followed by a decrease of the balance in hand 
at the close of each financial year. This was due to the fact 
that the meetings were now much more largely attended than 
of yore, and the consequent expense of the tea provided had 
been greatly augmented. 

Mr. Day seconded the resolution, and, after discussion, it 
was adopted. 

The Chairman reminded the members of the soiree in St. 
George's Hall on December 10th, and gave notice that all ex- 
hibits for the Association's display should be sent to Mr. EUer- 
beck's, 54 , Bold Street, on or before December 9th, or on the 
10th to the Committee in St. George's Hall. 

Mr. Day proposed the re-election of the members of the 
Hanging Committee who had acted last year, namely, the 
Rev. H. J. Palmer, and Messrs. Beer, Crowe, Forrest, Guyton, 
Paris, and Whiteman. 

Mr. Tyerman seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

At this point the judges in this year's competition — ^Messrs. 
Beer, Pelham, and Thompson— -entered the room, and Mr. 
Pelham announced the awaxds as follows : — 



Subject. 
The Brook . . 
Cattle 
Fruit 

Architecture . . 
Mountain Forms 
Snow Scene .. 
Shipping 
Repose 

Own emulsion 
Best set of pictures 



Prize. 
Mr. W. H. Kirkby. 
J. H. T. Ellerbeck. 
P. G. Hall. 
W. H. Kirkby. 
P. G. Hall. 
Not awarded. 
Mr. J. H. Day. 
P. G. HaU. 
W. H. Kirkby. 
P. G. Hall. 
P. G. Hall. 
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Best picture of all 

The Chairman cordially thanked the judges for their kind 
ness in officiating, and for the trouble they had taken in making 
their decisions. 

Dr. Kenyon then proposed for re-election the names of the 
following gentlemen as hon. members : — ^Messrs. Thompson, 
Riley, and Banks. 

Mr. Kirkby seconded this, and these gentlemen were 
re-elected, nemine cantradicente, 

Mr. Phillips proposed, and Mr. Beer seconded, a resolution 
that the following bye-law, recommended by the Council, be 
adopted: — **That after due notice has been given by the 
Treasurer, if arrears of subscriptions be not paid within three 
months, members in arrears shall cease to receive notice of 
meetings." This was passed. 

The members then aajoumed for the inspection of the com- 
petition pictures of the present year. 



aumEMENT ID THE " AMATEUR PHOTOS RAPHER," DECEHBER i, 18Bt. 



PRIZE TOUR COMPETITION. 
(A Selecrion irom the Photc^raphs.) 



■'OH A Sf, ,E TRICVCUE. «1TH CAMERA IN NORTH WALES," 
V^ (1. J. jgAKE km A. J. Marrett. 



/ 
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QmcKiBS, ftnd replies thereto, are inaerted free of 
diarge, and readers are invited to freely use our 
oolmnnsfor obtaining and giving information. We 
require questions and answers at least two dear days 
before publioatioii. 

BULBS 

TO BS OBBSBVBD WHBN AaVMQ QUBBTIOXS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

S. Write eaeh question, if on a different snbjoet, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the back of eaeh 
quenr, unless they are to be published, when they 
aaould follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

NoTB.— We eannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 



QITEBIES. 

BBABB BIM PHOTO. FBAMSS.-Can 
any reader teU me the beet plaoe to obtain the Brass 
Bim Photo. Frames and the proper medium for 
mounting photos in the said frames.— Beta. 

MARION'S ENIiABaiNG AFPAB- 
ATT7S.— Is it neoessary to have a portrait lens 
fitted to Marion's enlarging apparatus referred to iu 
last week's A. P. 7 l have rwo i plate lenses by 
Lancaster, a single landscape and a rapid doublet.— 
T. 8. D. 

IiANTBBN TBANSFABBNCTES. - 1 
have lately been making some lantern transparencies 
printed by contact, using England's new ohlonde plates 
and the oxalate developer reeommended by him, but 
I find a ffreat difficulty in governing the development, 
should the plates be over or under exposed. The itlatns 
develope in less than a minute if propOTly exposed. 
How can I retard the development ? would it be 
advisable to use the pvro developer t Can anyonegiye 
me f ormulee for an intensifler and a reducer ! what 
is the be»t lantern for enlargiog and making trans- 
parencies 7 1 understand that the scioptioonis generaUy 
used ; but there are a ffreat many different sorts of 
lamps, each one being '* v ery much superior to those by 
any o(her maker," Ac. — Lux. 

OOOD8 ON OBDBB.— A month ago I ordered 
from a well-known firm a twelve-guinea camera and 
lens, and sent a cheque for the amount, but have not 
vet received the apparatus, being informed that the 
lens would take a short time to prepare. Can anyone 
inform me if such a delav is usual.— Fkamk Liko. 
[If our correspondent will send us the name of the 

firm in question, with particulars, dates, &c, of the 

order we shall be obliged.— Eo. A.P.] 

IiANCASTBB'S INBTANTOOBAFH.- 

Is Lancaster's Instantograph Lens, suitable for photo- 
graphing buildings 7 and is the wide angle lens by the 
same maker sdapted for architectural subjects 7 Do 
these lenses distort when used for object bounded by 
straight lines7-— Babxbt. 

SHTJTTEB AND CAP.— A beginner frequently 
sees Instantaneous Shutters advertised, but his 
instruction book ignores them. Is a shutter a form of 
cap required for out-door work and which it is imi>os- 
sible to do without ?— F. K. Cbilcott, Torquay. 

SniiFHTJBlC AND BUliFHXJBOnS 
ACIDB. — In photographic formulsa are snlphuroiM 
acid and sulphuric actd tobe understood as one and the 
same thing f Is there not a misprint in Mr. Locke 
Macdona's artide on the Soda Developer, on page 131, 
l^t column, and 23rd line, when he says, *' wh^ dis- 
solved and cool, add 4oz> of sulphurous add 7" — 
H. B. H. 

FEBMIB8ION8.— Is one reauired for photo- 
graphing public buildings, jMirks, ana wardens 7 If so. 
where can I ai>^ly for it 7 And are they for a named 
place and a limited time 7 or can a genexul permission, 
for a lengthy period be obtained 7 Any mf ormation 
wiU oblige.— Paco. 



AB TIFIOLAIi LIGHT IN POBTBAI- 
TUBE.— Your correspondent C. P. D., seeking 
information on taking i)ortraits by the magnesium 
light, he should obtain one of Messrs. Lancaster's 
pamphlets, ** How to be a Successful Amateur Photo- 
grapher, which is a first-rate little book, oat of which 
you can obtain a great deal of useful information, and 
also get full instruction as to the use of the magnesium 
ribbon, and also the lantcni, which you can get from 
them for the smaJl sum of 6s. each, which is very 
cbeap, as you could not make one so effective for the 
money. C5f course the exposure must be determined 
by the rapidity of the plate, and the kind of lens, also 
the distance the light is from the sitter.— Archibald 
Mkarxs. 



* 



AirSWEBS. 

SHOBT FOCXrS BECTILINEAB 
IiSNB. — I can with confidence recommend to 
'* Barney " one of Dallmeyer*8 W. A. rectilinear lenses, 
for confined situations, interiors, &e. : a more suitable 
leas, in my opinion, could not bo used. — C. E. 8. 







H. B. H.— Sulphtuic add and sulphurous are quite 
different compounds. Sulphuric add is derived 
from sulphur trioxide SOs, tiius : — 
SOs+H80=Ht804 
Sulphur trioxide -fwater= Sulphuric add. 

And 80j+HtO=Ht803 

Sulphur dioxide +water=8ulphurou8 acid. 

The term sulphurous acid is loosely applied to S0«, 

which is the gas formed when sulphur is burnt in air. 

The formula given is quite righ.— £d. A. t, 

Amelia Hope (Newcastie-on-Tyne).— We have 
pleasure in publishing the following spontaneous 
verification of the remarks we made last week about 
the value of Lancaster's lenses. The photographs 
sent with the letter are very creditable, although the 
operator modestiy disparages them. '* Apropos of 
your remarks in last week's Amateur Photoobaphbb, 
about the lenses fitted to Lancaster's Instantographs, I 
send a few prints from negatives taken with these 
lenses. The small ones were taken with a Lancaster i 
plate instantograph, and the two large ones with a A 
plate Lancaster Instantaneous lens. I think you wiU 
agree with 'me that they do not leave much to be 
desired, as far as sharpness all over the plate goes. I 
do not daim that they are first-rate specimens of photo- 
graphv, I only send them as specimens of what Lan- 
caster's lenses will do in the hands of quite a beginner." 
HsRBBRT B, Pkck, Freuch Stre^, Southampton. 
—Ed. a. p. 






find it verv useful, not onlyforuseinoon&ied J.^0^ 
tions, but' for general out-door work. They a|> ^ v^|^ 

-^.— Paco* \f^ 



Tbst for Silvbb Baths. — In the JPhotogra^ 
phisches Wochenblatt several foimuhe are g^ven 
for testing the strength of silver-baths, of 
which the following are recommended as the 
best. Volhardt's test : This test is based npon 
the fact that sulphate of iron becomes 
of a deep red colour when acted on by sulpho- 
cyanide of anunonium ; while in the presence 
of nitrate of silver the red colour disappears, 
owing to the formation of sulpho-cjanide of 
silver. The test solution is prepared as 
follows: — Make a titrated solution of six 
grammes (93 grains) of sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium in 1,000 c. cm. (1 litre, or 1} 
pints) of water. Take 1 c.cm (17 minims) 
of an accurately prepared 10 per cent, solution 
of nitrate (A silver and mix with the 
same quantity of a 5 per cent, solution 
of sulpnate of iron ; and then ascertain 
experimentalljr what quantity of the titrated 
test solution is requisite in order to bring 
about a permanent red colour therein — 
suppose 8*2 c.cm. (2J fluid drachms); then 
the required test solution will be obtained by 
taking 820 c.cm. (nearly 1 \ pints) of the titrated 
ammonio-sulpho-oyamde solution, and diluting 
it with water to the volume of the litre (I J 
pints). J. Krikfer's test: This is based on 
the fact that chloride of sodium decomposes 
chromate of silver, forming chloride of silver 
and chromate of soda. A solution is made of 
about 0'36 grammes (6 J grains) of common 
kitchen salt in 100 c.cm. (3J fluid ounces) of 
water ; to which is added 0*6 grammes (about 
eight grains) of chromate of potash. Then, 
on titiution with silver solution, a mixed 
precipitate of chloride and chromate of silver 
is deposited ; and by adding enough salt to 
turn all the silver into chloride, the precipitate 
entirely loses its red colour. A single cubic 
centimetre (about 17 minims) of the solution 
employed indicates one per cent, of nitrate of 
silver, and so in proportion. This is, of all 
others, the simplest and most convenient mode 
ci testing, where approximate aocuraov will 
suffice. f*or exact ^termination the Volhardt 
^ethod, above described, is preferable ; and it 
^^gjx scarcely be called a complicated process. 



Tbeatmbnt of Aroentio-Beomo-Gelatinb 
NsaATivES. — L. Belitski (Nordhausen), com- 
municates to the Deutsche Fhotographen Zeitung 
a mode of treating argento-bromo-gelatine 
negatives, with a view to remedying a defect 
which is not infrequently observed. It some- 
times happens that such negatives, though 
apparently clear and perfect, when held up to 
the light and inspected, nevertheless g^ve more 
or less spotty prints on paper. On minute 
examination it will be found that this arises 
&om small pale yellow spots in the negative, 
indicating the presence of soda, through in- 
complete washing. The remedy suggested is 
that of silver chloridising the negative, 
thereby converting the metallic silver picture 
into sUver chloride, which by the agency of a 
developer is reconverted into the motaUio state. 
The spots, it is said, will disappear in the pro- 
cess. The defective negative is laid (dry) in 
a dish, and subjected to the action of a bath, 
prepared in the following proportions : — 1 
litre of 5 per cent, alum solution ; 10 grammes 
of bichromate of potash; 20 grammes of 
chemically hydrochloric add — ».«., 154 g^ins 
of bichromate, and 309 grains of acid, in If 
pints of alum solution. The negative is left 
m the bath until it has turned yellow through- 
out, which in general will require several 
minutes. It is then to be thoroughly washed 
in several waters, with the picture-film down- 
wards, until the yellow colour has entirely 
disappeared, and the negative is of a unifonn 
greyish white. It is then to be exposed to 
daylight, or, if possible to sunlight, which is 
best, for several minutes. The picture is then 
devdoped in the usual manner with the oxalate 
of iron developer, and thoroughly wanhed for 
a quarter of an hour. 

The Identisoope. — ^This instrument is to be 
used in the forthcoming propaganda of the 
Claimant's claims. A photog^ph of the 
Claimant, and of the undoubted Sir Roger are 
superimposed one on the other, and an argu- 
ment of their identity is to be drawn from 
their not dashing with each other. Mr. Francis 
Galton argues that this does not establish 
identity. **The reason why photographic 
portraits blend so well together is that they 
contain no sharp lines, but only shades. The 
contour of the face is always blurred, for well 
known reasons dependent on the breadth of the 
object glass ; even the contour of the iris iu an 
ordinary photog^phic ^rint looks veiy coarse 
and irreg^ular when it is examined by a low 
power microscope. On superimposing a second 
portrait the new shades fall in much the same 
places as the former ones : wherever they 
overlap they leave a faint penumbra which has 
usually a not unpleasing effect." He concludes 
therefore that no question of identity can be 
thus determined, for that portraits may blend 
even when the correspondingdra wing would niot 
do so, owing to the greater hardness and 
deflniteness of their lines. 

PHOToaRAPHT IN CoLOUES. — Sincc the 
earliest days of Daguerre and Niepc. de St. 
Victor, the photog^pher's dream has been 
the production of light-pictures with every 
colour, tint, and shade, exactly as in nature. 
Many a profound chemist and assiduous pro- 
fessional — perhaps also many an amateur 
photographer — has cried Eurekay only to find 
that success has escaped his grasp. Another 
claimant is to be added to the long list. M. 
Baudran, a well-known French photographer, 
the inventor, in 1872, of a special process of 
photogravure, has devoted 30 years to the 
endeavour to realise this dream. According to 
the Journal de V Industrie Phoiographiquey his 
labours have at last been crowned with 
success. Further particulars are promised. 

SibHsnbt E. Rosooe. — ^The well known Br. 
Rosooe, Professor of Chemistry in the Victoria 
University, Owen's College, Manchester, has 
recdved this summer the honour of knight- 
hood* 
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CoBisnua Cabm. — We have received from 
Mr. W. Hoopor, of Montpelier-Btreet, Wal- 
worth, a packet of bis Chriatmaa Cards for 
purtraita atrd viawa. 'When all aw oharm- 
ijig it niBj aecm invidiouB to paiticalaTize, 
but wo fano7 that many an amateur will 



I>om Mr. H. GoUedge, of Buiton-road, Strat- 
ford, we have also received some well -arranged 
photographa of birda' neata and foUaa^s, with 
the uBuaJ ChriBtnuui sentimenta enclosed in 
a small oval frame. The 
cabinet dze, and well worth 
ting in an album. 

A WoxAs's Success as * PHorooRiPiraii.— 
(New York Letter to Buffalo EiprcBB.)— The 
girl who has opened a shop as a photoBrapher 
must not be overlooked. Sbe aavs that she 
Dsed to serve behind the counter in the reception 
room of the ooncern of which she is now the 
wife, hut that is in the 
a far as her profasaioDal 
reputation is concerned. She agrees with the 
itc£ri»^ in thinking that maidens are more 
taking to the publut than matrons. Her 
hnsbuid formerly did the aiming of the oamera 
at the customers, who were so fev that the 
establishment bankrupted its proprietor, who 
offered to sell it to his two employes at a low 
prioe. The huaband said it would be of no 
use to buy. But the wife had ascertained, 
somehow or other that ahe was pretty, also 
that prettineashosabewitching effect on man- 
kind ; and her suggestion was to porchose the 
gallery, put her huaband in her place at the 
ooonter and herself in his at the camera. Need 
I add that the businesa has been brisk ever 
sinoe the cbimge F "TouhaTeaneiosUentfaoe 



forphot«gTBplung," ahe casually remarks to the 
impressiODable young man, as she beamingly 
aonitinizas his possibly frightful phiz. " Some' 
Dountenances are so icexpressive, don't you 
know, that it'sdiaoouraging to try to do any- 
thing with them ;' ' then she seats him in a ohair, 
litara&y riter the manner of the ordinary photo- 
grapher, but with everything rapturously ideal- 
ized. Her garments are not frayed and blotohed, 
but nest and becoming ; and the scent of her is 
not add, but geranium. She does not grip 
the subject by tbe shoulders and rudely dis- 
tort Tiim into a pose, but tbe gentle touoh of 
heF soft hands elec^ifiee him, and he would 
stand on his head at the slighest intimation 
th^ such an attitude would be good. She 
covers her fair head with the cloth, squints at 
him thnmgh the camera, and sees his inverted 
image in the lens. It is not necessary for hei 
to oonjurehim to assume apleasant eipreenon. 
His visage is already illumined by the 
insensate half-grin of the conscious masher. 
AnJ finally at the juncture where the male 
opsratot slided np a card on a pole and says, 
'■ Ki your eyes on that," she toma her own 
faoe towards him and demurely remarks, 
"Please look at me and don't stir." Bid I 
say that she never reveals her state of matri- 
mony while profeasionally engaged ? Well, 
qualify that with hardly ever. If the sitter 
- -" disposed in become a getter out when 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1884. 

Our VfctoiS* 

"2b hdd at 't tevrt tlw mirror vp to Natw»" — Sh&kbfesb. 
A HKW departure is made in the current number of the 
Journal of the Fhotograpbio Society. Very appropriately 
the firBt photographic illustration published is a portrait 
of the Society's PreEddent, James Qlaisher, F.B.8. The 
photo-engraring is by Messrs. Annan, of Olasgov, from an 
electric light negative taken by J. E. Mayall, F.C.8., 
F.Ii.M.8., vhich as a specimen of auocessful portraiture is 
remarkable. lb, Qlaisher's physiognomy lends itself 
admirably to reproduction hj any of the graphic arts, and 
Messrs. Annan hare produced a print vhich for pleasing 
and artistic effect reminds us more of a good steel engraving 
than of anything else. 



Exhibition has proved bo successful that arrangements have 
been made, to keep it open until after Christmas. Already 
more than 3,000 people have visited the Gallery, It is 
given to many towns to have an exhibition of photographs, 
but to few to have a honorary secretary so capable as Mr. 
Greenwood Fim. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Halifax Photographic 
Society two subjects were broached which are of more than 
local interest. Mr. E. A. Caw stated that there were many 
Amateurs who would gladly join the Society but were 
deterred by a feeliug of diffidence. He thought that every 
encouragement should be offered to Amateurs to join their 
ranks, and that special instruction should be given. We 
hope that other Societies besides that of Halifax vrill 
devote evenings to the special instruction of Amateurs, and 
by so doing they will greatly increase their popularity and 
usefulness. The other point was that raised by Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, who with praiseworthy boldness, com- 
plains that few photographers could lay claim to any 
knowledge of the science of their art. As a general 
statement — though there are happily many notable excep- 
tions — we cannot but agree with Mr. Williams. It is much 
to be regretted that before learning the mechanical manipu- 
lations of photography, a sound substratum of chemistry is 
not acquired. Were such knowledge more diffused among 
photographers some of the absurd questions asked at 
meetings of the Photographic and other Sociedea would 
be rarer, and many of the ignorant rule-of-thumb processes 
would be discarded for exact scientific methods. 



The new paper for rt^d jorinting, which we describe 
elsewhere, is likely to [tfove a distinct boon to the amateur. 
Unable to impart to our daylight auy greater actinic 
power, Messrs. Marion have devoted their energies to the 
improvement of 'the sensitized paper. That success has 
attended their efforts is evident, as doubtless many of our 
readers will find oat for themselves during these duU 
winter days. 

To call upon a photographer, to have your portrait taken, 
and to leave with the finished paper prints in your pocket 
are statements rapidly passing from the realms of dreams 
to the land of ^entifio reality. 



No surer sign of the growing interest taken in photography 
throughout this country can be noted than in the increased 
number of Exhibitions of photographs. Dublin, North- 
ampton, and now Nottingham. At this latter town, an 
Exhibition will be held in one of the Galleries of the Mid- 
land Counties Art Museum, nextPebmaty. Works for 
the Exhibition will he received on the 14th, 15th, 16th and 
17th of January. Mr. G. Harry Wallis is the Director 
and Curator. 



Suocaws may be deserved, but it "aun-t alw*y^ ""^ assured: 
Had suocess not attended the Dubij^ ^jjbibition we should 
still have known that the failure T^ jjo no way due to 
want of energy or defidentry ^ni^^^^ejit. As it is, the 



We are informed that the Northampton Photographic Ex- 
hibition will be formally opened by a soir4e on Wednesday, 
the nth inst., and notouthe 16th as previously announced. 
The Exhibition will remain open to the public until Jan. 
10th, 1885. 

Mb. F. N. BoBnreoir may not have "sowed the wind" 
which killed several people and destroyed much property 
in Dakotah on Aug. 28th, but he has certainly " reaped 
the whirlwind." In its issue of Dec. 4, JVii^tir« published 
a photograph by this gentleman of a genuine Dakotah 
cyclone, or rather, tornado. Mr. Bobinson was at a 
Eofe distance, but his photograph gives the main features 
of this phenomenon vilh appalling dlstiactness. 
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A BEViEW of some books upon photography, which we 
publish in another cohunn, points out the inconvenience of 
varying methods of stating proportions in chemical formulae. 
Let ufl compare the following nearly identical formulae for 
a toning bath : — 



Gold trichlorido . . 


'25 grammes. 


Sodium acetate . . 




Water .. 


1 litre. 




Capt. Abnet. 


Chloride of gold 


15 grains. 


Aoetate of soda 


1 ounce. 


Water 


.. 15 „ 




Mb. Biteton. 


Chloride of gold 


15 grains. 


Acetate of soda 


H ounces. 


Water 


2 quarts. 




Mb. Hefwobth. 



Comparison becomes at once odiously complicated; and 
much more so would this be the case in a reaUy elaborate 
formula. Quot homines, tot sententia. So it is a pity, when 
men are in practical agreement, that their similar sententia 
should find such varying expression. 



* 



** Harper's Christmas Annual" for this year is, both in 
writing and illustration, scarcely worthy of its great repu- 
tation. Mr. Howell is at his worst in a comedietta. Mr. 
Fergus is merely ** Hugh Conway" in his trivial story. 
Mr. Black is dull in his driving reminiscences ; and Mr. 
Andrew Lang falls q^uite short of his usual felicity in two 
little poems. Two pictures of witchcraft are obvious 
failures, as far as the witchery is concerned; and the 
illustrations to ** The Elevator " are ridicidous, even when 
considered but as illustrations of an absurdity. Perhaps, 
by far the most disappointing is Mr. W. B. Closson's 
engraving from Titian's picture. Every visitor to the 
Uffizi knows the ritratto di donna detta la Flora, and its 
reproduction in Harper's is chiefly remarkable for a light 
tone of printing, representing fairly well the peculiar tone 
of this picture, which distinguishes it in point of colour- 
efPect from all other works of Titian. But in detail there 
is much to desire. This picture has been admirably pho- 
tographed, so that, even at a distance from Florence, we 
can recognise the engraver's shortcomings. Titian never 
parted his Flora's hair with this Abigail exactness ; but 
he did dispose the tresses on the loft shoulder less con- 
fusedly than they are represented in Mr. Olosson's en- 
graving. The drapery on the right arm is wrong, and the 
richness of the mantle on the left, which offers in the 
painting such striking contrast to the pure colouring 
above, is absolutely wanting. The hands, too, always a 
difB.culty in this picture, are positively travestied in the 
engraving, the right hand being especially dreadful. All 
this only convinces us the more that a good photograph 
is far more satisfactory than the usual engravings set be- 
fore us by magazines, even of the highest order. We 
attach, therefore, g^at importance to the work of pho- 
tographing the famous pictures of England. 



* 



" A Schoolmaster " makes, in the Pall Mall of Dec. 4, 
an appeal to Mr. Buskin. He desires a good photograph 
of Mr. Buskin's copy of the head of Garpaodo's St. Ur- 



sula. It is impossible that the Slade Professor of the Fine 
Arts at Oxford shall not accede to this very modest request, 
for Mr. Buskin is Carpaccio's prophet. ** A Schoolmaster" 
also says that the lecture which introduced this picture to 
an Oxford audience ''made an epoch in the lives of so 
many of its hearers." Mr. Buskin, doubtless, will not be 
insensible to this appreciative criticism. But it might be 
as pertinent to remark that this lecture certainly made an 
epoch in the series of Mr. Buskin's so-called ** Art 
Lectures," which were generally devoted to discussions 
of geological questions, criticisms of ladies' bonnets, 
quotations from the Professor's published works, and 
laudations of the Professor's works of charity for Sheffield 
and other art-forsaken centres of industry. Mr. Buskin's 
recent lectures impress us more than ever with a feeling 
that the Professor of Fine Arts should lecture upon that 
subject and not upon himself. 



^ 



A Correspondent writes : — I am glad to notice that ear- 
rings are going out of fashion. These barbarous feminine 
ornaments are most trying to the photographer, for they 
spoil many a portrait, improve none. If a woman's ear 
be pretty what in the whole of nature can be prettier ? 

Surely it 

" Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

i^ Bat is, when unadorned, adorned the most." 
ot pretty — ^well, why emphasize and call attention 
to the fact by means of gold and silver ? 



« 



A WITTY contributor writes :— «-No correspondent has yet 

supplied the information desired by Mr. Charles G. Leland, 

with regard to the first photographs on paper. It may be 

interesting, therefore, to point to an early reference to 

photography in Tom Hood's well-known ballad. Mr. 

Benjamin Battle, having exchanged on the field of glory 

his flesh and blood legs for wooden imitations, complains 

that his young woman— 

'* When she saw my wooden legs. 
Beg^ to take them off^ 

Here is an instance of feminine amateur photography, no 
doubt the earliest on record ; and Tom Hood's publisher 
had the result printed on paper. If any doubt is felt on 
the matter, we can quote in support from Byron's **Fool 
and his Money." Mr. Toole, as ** Chawles," is much 
puzzled by references to Charles I. and his misfortune. 
** Had 'is 'ead taken off ! — futtygraphed, ^jq mean, 
sir?" It is dear, then, that Mr. Leland's query is 
answered. 

* 

Many as are the fields for charming instantaneous photo- 
graphs, there is one subject hitherto, we believe, neglected. 
This is the season when many of the more sympathetic 
sex gather their bird-^ends about the dining-room 
windows to a feast of crumbs. Hard weather soon makes 
these feathered guests surprisingly tame, and sparrows 
and tom-tits, blackbirds and thrushes, red-breasts and 
wrens, exhibit fearlessly their respective table-manners. 
No prettier subject for the camera could possibly be 
^^gested than the innumerable humoiirs of biitl-life 
which may thus be caught. And^ combined with the fasci* 
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nation of a familiar scene, dear to our most liomely affec- 
tions, as far as we know, such u picture would have all the 
attraction of novelty. 






** Sweet are the uses of " — photography. Complaints are 
justly made that waiting-rooms — especially third-class 
ones — at stations are bate and cold. Cold they must 
generally be, for the Company too often takes care to 
remove the temptation of a poker from the ready hands 
that would be eager to do that which eveiyone imagines 
he can do better than anyone else. But surely it would 
be a good plan to decorate these rooms with photographs 
of scenes to which the Company woidd gladly attract its 
passengers. We wrote recently of the obvious advantages 
of adorning railway-carriages in this manner ; but the case 
of waiting-rooms is even more urgent. ** All things come 
to the man who waits," said Lord Beaconsfleld — even 
trains, we puppose. But the process of waiting is tedious 
in the extreme, when an empty tract-box, labelled ** Take 
one," an Insurance Company's advertisement to suggest 
mortality, and a flap of enticing texts to suggest immor- 
tality, are the only oases that break the monotony of four 
desert walls. 



* 



To brides and bridegrooms elect. The wedding breakfast- 
table is now incomplete without a block of transparent ice, 
enclosing photographs of the wedded pair. '^Bather 
suggestive," objects a contemporary, *' of an early coolness 
between the newly-married." Not at all. The photo- 
graphs would hold their place in spite of the fact that 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around. 

And indeed the scene woidd soon become a melting one. 
At any rate, it would be a perfect god-send to drowning 
orators upon these occasions, who would catch eagerly at this 
straw, and crack their little jokes upon '* a n-ice pair," 
** heads brought to the block," ** putting their heads 
together," ** cool heads and warm hearts," etc., etc., for 
nothing comes amiss to wedding speechiflers ! 



* 



MoRiK, the miserable victim of Mdme. Clovis Hugues* 
revenge, has died after horrible and protracted agonies. 
The back and top of his skull have been photographed, 
and the photographs will doubtless be used at the coming 
trial as pieces de conviction. Possibly the admirers of a 
sentimental murderess will care to possess these mementos 
of her handiwork. If every wronged woman in England 
were thus to take her own revenge, doctors might become 
more careful in their medical examinations of — ^Mrs. Wel- 
don, for instance. 



* 



[•»• Owing to the badness of the Hgbt the illustration for 
Mr. H. G. Spearing*B article has not been finished. We hope to 
print the conclusion of his paper next week.] 



\_ne £ditor wiU he ghd to receive ^munications for these 
columns, which in every case must 6a ^^^ti^ated by the name 
•nd address of the sender.^ ^f^f^ 



Hetter^to tt^t (ZBUltor. 



:o: 

PHOTOGRAPHING NATIONAL PICTURES. 

Sm, — I have before me a copy of the " Art Annual," containing 
the life of Sir F. Leighton. This book (published by Virtue) 
contains, among sundry small and rather sketchy engravings, 
a first-class steel engraving of ** The Odahsque," a wood-cut of 
*• Cimabue's Picture being carried through Florence," and 
a photo-engraving of a portion of the umber sketch for the 
fresco, ** Arts of Peace." I want to draw attention to the 
following facts : — 

1. That Messrs. Yirtue have somehow or other obtained a 
photo of a portion, at least, of the sketch just mentioned. 

2. That a firm of publishers has been allowed to obtain a 
photo such as the pubhc are not able to do, although it seems 
probable that the negative from which the photo has been 
obtained was taken by the Museum authorities, and has there- 
fore been paid for by the public. 

3. That it is not to the credit of the authorities to allow such 
proceedings, and some inquiry should be made as to why it is 
allowed. 

4. That the fact of the above-mentioned engravings, together 
with 32 pages of specially written letter-press, all beiug sold 
for the smcdl sum of half a crown, is sufficit*nt evidence that 
the cost of the individual photo-engraving to which I have 
referred, could not have been very g^at, and proves what I 
say in my letter of last week — that if the photos of the national 
pictures were published in the same manner^ by government, 
they could be sold at a very low figure. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. W. Crossley. 
14, St. Mary Axe, E.G., 
6th December, 1884. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY ROUND HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

Sir, — ^This favourite resort of the artist seems to be entirely for- 
gotten by the Amateur Photographer ; in a day's ramble you 
may see a score or more brothers of the brush transferring the 
beauties of nature to canvas, whilst a photographer is a rara 
avis ; when I say this I exclude those so-called photographers 
who take, or rather try to take, *Arry and his sweetheart. 

Now, this ought not to be, for Hampstead abounds in pretty 
peeps and bits, as well as places of note. There is Parliament 
Hill, not very pretty in itself, but its historical associations 
give it an interest, for it is the spot where the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot stood, expecting to see the Houses of 
Parliament blown up. From this eminence we can also see 
Highgate with its houses peeping through the trees, the 
church on the top of the hill and another church near the bot- 
tom, forming a (manning picture. Turning towards the west, 
we see half a dozen pines on a small mound. Tradition tells us that 
this is the grave of the St. Albanites, who fell in battle 
with the Londoners, when both cities were rising in fame and 
were jealous of each other's greatness. Then we pass un 
through the Yale of Health to the Spaniard's Road, from 
whence a fine view is to be had of the distant country. Near 
the end of this road, there is a group of Scotch firs, which 
alone would make a good photo. The pretty bits of foliage 
round about are innumerable. The whole heath from this spot 
would not make an unpicturesque photograph. Then there is 
'* Jack Straw's Castle," the Parish Church in the town and a lot 
more places only to be found out by walking about and keeping 
one's eyes open. 

'* Oh I says someone, *' but when I take photographs I like 
them to illustrate some tale or journey, so as to form a com^ 
plete set." 

Well, then, take Charles Dickens's ** Oliver Twist," Chap. 
XLVlii., and go through Bill Sykes's walk after the miurder. 

*' He went through Isling^n ; strode \^ the hill al Highgate, 
on which stands the stone in honour of Whittington ; turned down 
to Highgate Hill, unsteady of purpose and uncertain where to 
go ; struck off to the right again, ahnost as soon as he began to 
descend it, and taking ue footpath across the fields, iddrted Caen 
Wood, and so came out on Hampstead Heath. Traversing the hollow 
by the Vale of Health, he mounted the opposite bank, and crossing 
the road (now called the Spaniard's Road) which joins Ibe Tillages of 
Hampstead and Highgate, made along the remaining portion of the 
heath to the the fields, at North End, in one of which he laid himself 
down under a hedge a^ slept." 
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This would form a very good set of pictures and be interest- 
ing to anyone who has ret^ the work. I am sure that if the 
Amateur id London only went to Hampstead he would be sur- 
prised at what he would find there. Most amateurs only get 
the chance of takins^ pictures during their short summer holi- 
day, not blowing of such a place as this, which is within half- 
an-hour's journey of the City. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. Chxtbohill. 

Hampstead Heath. 

* 

as^tUtim (Btml0im^ attUr i^late^ tor 

Noi n. — ^The Dark Eoom. 
By W. K. BuBTON. 

MaVIKg so far explained what is meant by a gelatine emul- 
sion, I pass on to the practical side of the question. What 
I intend to attempt is to give such instruction as 
shall enable an amateur who has never in his life coated a 
single plate either with collodion or emulsion, to make 
gelatine emulsions both slow and rapid, and coat plates 
with the same, for use in the camera. I shall assume that 
the amateur has no knowledge of chemistry, or even of 
photographic manipulation, and shall therefore describe 
minutely every operation and every piece of apparatus to 
be used. This will involve going into an amount of detail 
which will doubtless be tedious to those who have even a 
slight knowledge of the subject. I can only ask that if any 
such take up these papers and read them, he will bear 
with me with what available patience he may possess. 

Before beginning on the dark room, which I propose to 
describe first, I wish to say, and to say emphatically, that I 
do not recommend every amateur to try to make his 
own plates. Only such as have considerable leisure time, 
and very considerable patience, should make the attempt, 
for although there is really no great difficulty in making 
gelatine plates, it would be most misleading were I to say 
that there is no difficulty at all. Moreover, I should advise 
none to take up the practice of emulsion and plate making 
who cannot manage to fit up a dark room exclusively for 
photographic purposes, and supplied with water and gas. 

Without the two last mentioned conveniences it is poBBtble 
to get on, but only possible. Water is required in such 
quantities for washing the emulsion that it would be most 
inconvenient to carry it to the dark room in buckets. 
Without gas it is very difficult to manage the drying of the 
plates. 

Besides gas and water, the two great desiderata in a 
dark room when plates are to be coated are absence of dust 
and dryness. 

It is a hopeless task to attempt to make plates in a damp 
room. Dust may generally be overcome by papering the 
room walls, floor, and ceiling. The best paper to use is the 
brown paper sold in continuous rolls as carpet paper. 

The room about to be described is fitted with a special 
view to emulsion and plate making. It will, however, of 
course, be available for negative work as well. 

The amoimt of room required is by no means great, but 
it is almost impossible to find space for all the requisites 
for emulsion and plate making in a space less than about 
eigbt feet by five feet. Twelve feet by six feet wiU make 



a most comfortable dark room. On the assumption that a 
space, a little less than that last mentioned, is available 
the accompanying sketch is given. 




Door* 
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I have marked all the appliances in the room, and shall 
say a few words on each. 
First comes the sink. This should measure about three 

feet by two feet, but need not be so large if space be 
limited. A good material is glazed stoneware. A still 
better what is called, ^'porcelaine," but what is in reality 
merely a white glazed stoneware. The sink should be 
shallow in form. The height of it from the floor is of 
importance. Its upper edg^ should not be higher than 
two feet six inches. The sink should, for sanitary reasons, 
discharge through a syphon trap into a gully in the open 
air. A water tap should project over the sink as far as the 
middle of it, and should be fixed at such a height that a 
large bucket may, if necessary, stand under it in the sink. 

The table is the next object, as we pass round the 
room. About it little need be said. It may be made as 
larg^ as the space in the room permits. The height may 
be two feet eight inches. 

What is marked '* Level Slab " is used to place the 
plates on after they are coated. The best material for 
this slab is plate glass, but smoothed slate is almost as 
good, and is much cheaper. 

The top surface of the slab may be three feet from the 
floor. The bost way to arrange it is to have a rough 
wooden table constructed a little larger than the slab, 
and an inch lower. The upper surface of the glass or slate 
may then be levelled with the assistance of a spirit level, 
using three wedges between the table and the glass or slate 
at the points A, B, and C. 

The larger the level slab the better. That shown is 
supposed to measure about four feet by one foot three 
inches. 

Two shelves are shown. That behind the table should 
be a few inches higher than the top of the table ; the 
other a few inches higher than the top of the level slab. 
They are intended for the accommodation of lamps when 
artificial light is employed, and for the vessels actually in 
use whilst work is in progress. 

Besides these shelves, any available portion of the walls 
of the room should be utilized for affixing others about a 
foot wide to. These shelves will be f otmd valuable for 
accommodating bottles, apparatus, &c., which are not in 
use. 
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Proyision must be made for preventing light from 
entering the door, as the operator goes in or out of his 
joom. Where space will permit, the best arrangement 
is to have double doors with room enough between them 
for the photographer to stand in. Of course, one door is 
•closed before the second is opened. If there be not room 
^or the double door arrangement the alternative is to hang 
^n opaque curtain on each side of the door. 

The ventilator, the drying box, and the windows must 
be treated in a separate paper. 



* 



'^int0 on i^ortraiture^ 

By Joseph Maulstick. 

^s we all feel a sort of pride in portraying the lineaments 
of those whom we revere, a few words on taking portraits 
may not be out of season. 

It is not given to all of us to possess a regularly 
•appointed studio, ii^imporU, some of the finest work can be 
produced in an ordinary room with no more call on the 
ability of the operator than a reasonable amount of 
judgment. Yet how often do we witness a sitter posed at an 
open window while the instrument is relegated to the back 
garden, and another dismal failure the inevitable result. 
The lighting in this ease is from the front, thereby inviting 
the maximimi of flatness which no arrangement of screen 
or artifice can for one moment dbpel. Had the camera 
been placed in the apartment, the sitter posed so that the 
head was turned towards the window, a olanket or some 
•dark-coloured cloth placed as background, while a sheet 
«ome 4 feet from the figure reflected light on the shadow 
side of the head, a most charming so-called Bembrandt 
•effect would have resulted. One word as to the position of 
the head upon the shoulders. There must be no fantastic 
twirling of the neck, no drooping of the head, either to or 
from the camera. Let the carriage be erect, showing the 
subject as not afraid to look his feUow man in the face ; do 
not keep the chin too high, so as to produce a supercilious 
effect, but do not fall into the prevalent error of suffering 
it .to drop, and so perpetuate wnat can be best described as 
a hangdog study. 

The^lighting may be considerably varied in this manner : — 
Suppose the sitter be placed at a distance of three feet 
from the window, and following a straight line the instru- 
ment is three feet from the waU, now vary the distance of 
the lens say to four feet or to two feet six, 
and observe the result. In the latter case the 
light is broader and it is a matter of taste how 
far it is pleasing or otherwise, while the former or greater 
distance will give increase of depth to the shadows and 
reduce the high light to an exceedingly fine but well 
•defined line. Care must be taken to regiuate the position 
of the background with each change of the camera. 

Take the case of an equestrian portrait. The taste is 
•simply execrable which arranges against a brick wall or a 
background of ivy or other leaves, so that it becomes a 
work of time to discover which is man and which burnt 
•day, whether a horse is before us or an intricate botanical 
puzzle, after the fashion of the grocers' tea papers. 
Kothing can be easier than to dispose this subject so 
that the horizon shall be defined by a few distant trees, 
which must stand clear of the portrait, while the figure 
is exquisitely distinct against the s^y -with an exposure of 
■cap off and on. ^ 

JPerhaps it is a family group, a (>j» ^^t or cricket party 
which engages our attention. It c W ^oeing too much on 
the spectator that he should be tli^ h i^^nto a brown study 



whether a certain obtrusive blotch in the background is 
part of a man's nose or an intruding half brick which 
persists in coming where least wanted. It is not art but 
the absence of art which mixes up pell-meU faces and 
foliage, so that the one is equally as defined as the other. 
If there be no other spot at hand at least arrange that 
the details of the background shall be thrown sufficiently 
out of focus that they shall not interfere with the defini- 
tion of the figures. Perhaps some friendly tree is near which 
will give sufficient relief close to the edge of its shadow 
from the rays of the over head sim, taking care not to go too 
far under, or the faces will be dark. A portico or an open 
doorway affords a capital setting for a picture.'The croquet 
party may be taken in position, with one or more figures 
engaged in reading or converse to assist the realism of the 
scene and there is no reason why professional skill (?) 
should portray the victorious eleven, one row at the back 
standing, one row sitting on seats, and a front triad or 
quartette most inelegantiy, not to say coarsely, displayed 
on their haunches. We are not deeply concerned in the 
study of various specimens of the shoemakers' art in certain 
process of decay. Surely it is time, and there is ample 
scope for amateur talent to initiate the breaking up of 
groups, to compose the subject in such manner that there 
is not an array of faces painfully staring at vacuity. The 
captain of an eleven should disport as one and the various 
other members may be so arranged as to give us the idea 
they are cricketers and not a series of marionettes engaged 
in the laborious task of sitting to have their portraits 
taken. 

As it is easier to be in opposition than with the govern- 
ment, so it is doubtless a lignter task to point out faults in 
the ordinary arrangement of photographic subjects than 
to iiidicate how these faults are to be obviated. Our object 
now is to lead the operator to give some thought to the 
artistic side of the art, and not to expend all his energies 
upon the mechanical. Let him study the arrangements 
of some of our best artists, let him observe how Marcus 
Stone makes his figures teU their own story, let him ex- 
amine the background of Watts, the light and shade of 
Alma Tadema, 3ie harmonious groupings of Wilkie, the 
variety of attitude yet always pleasing effect of Millais 
portraits, and last, but by no means least, the judicious 
arrangement of fore and background in W. H. J. 
Boot's exquisite bits of scenery. 

By being imbued with the manner of arrangement of 
these and many other dead and living artists me photo- 
grapher can liardly take a portrait which can be called in- 
artistic. The prof esional has not as a rule time to lo ok about 
him and to study the works of the masters, but to the ama- 
teur everyone now-a-days looks for photographs which are 
not merely photographs but pictures. 

— ^— ^ 

Copying 'i^ap^i antf )9Ian$. 

By Thomas Scotton. 

Abstract of a paper read before the Derby Photographic 

Society, 

Theee are vario^is methods by which maps, plans, tracings, 
&c., may be copied. I shall now confine myself to two : — 
The Ferroprussiato process, by which copies may be 

E reduced with either white lines on a blue ground, or 
lue lines on a white ground ; the obtaining of copies with 
white lines on blue ground. 

The face of the drawing is placed against the glass of the 
printing frame, and the prepared paper is then placed on 
the drawing (the prepared side on the back of the 
drawing). 

It is advisable that the paper should be somewhat larger 
than the drawing, so as to leave a margin exposed to show 
the action of the light upon it. 
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The exposure required in very bright sunshine varies 
from 5 to 15 minutes, but in the very dull days of winter 
it may require two or three hours, or even a whole day. 

During the exposure to light, the paper assumes vari- 
ous tints, from greenish blue to olive. When properly 
exposed the print is taken from the printing mime 
and inmiersed in dean water, (which can be effected 
in any room) until the lines become purely white. The 
time required for washing occupies from five to ten 
minutes, out if warm water be used the result is obtained 
much more quicHy. 

Over washing reduces the intensity of the blue ground. 
I find, from experience, the copies darken considerably 
whilst drying. It the prints are very large, say four or 
five feet in leng^, and three feet wide or more, great care 
is required in taking them out of the washing water to pre- 
vent them from tearing. To prevent this I generally get an 
assistant to hold a long wooden roller near, upon which 
the copy is placed. 

If a line or figiire has been left out by mistake on the 
original drawing before being copied, the same can be pro- 
duced upon the printed copy by using a solution of soda 
and water. 

To obtain blue lines on a white ground by this process, a 
negative must first be made, which is accompushed by 
placing the drawing in the printing frame, with the back 
against the glass, then place over the drawing a piece of 
special Ferro-prussiate paper (thin) prepared for the pur- 
pose, with the smooth suriace against the face of the draw- 
ing; close the frame and expose to the light. 

The progress of the negative print is rather difiB.cult to 
verify and check, therefore in thi^ process the use of a 
second frame as a test frame will be tound very useful. 

The negative print should be exposed at least three or 
four times as long as that by which white lines on blue 
ground are produced. The negative print after proper 
exposure, should be washed in clean water, and dried as 
before mentioned. If this be properly done, the print 
when finished should show a clear dark olue on being held 
up to the light. 

The negative print is then placed in the printing frame 
with the rough side against the glass, and thereon a piece of 
the Ferro-prussiate paper, (the same as used for producing 
white lines on blue groimd) with the prepared side against 
the negative. The exposure and operation to be the same 
as if producing white lines on blue ground. The copy 
thus treated, will, when finished, have blue lines on white 
g^und. 

I may also say the special negative paper can be used for 
producing white lines on blue ground by following the 
same procedure as in the first instance. This paper is very 
useful for foreign postage or other purposes. 

Very pleasing pictures can be made by the amateur who 
may wish to experiment, by printing from his negatives 
with this paper, which may be obtained ready prepared 
&om Manon & Co., Soho Square, London. If he chooses 
to prepare his own paper he can do so by the use of the 
following formula : — 

One part Ammonia Citrate of Iron, 

5 parts of water. 
One part Ferricyanide of Potassium, 

4 parts of water. 
Mix together in equal quantities. 

I now come to what is perhaps a more difficult and com- 

Elicated process than the proceeding, for producing dark 
lue lines on a white ground. 

The advantages of this process are many. It can be 
worked in all weathers, and requires no dark room. 
Copies can be coloured and varnished, altered and corrected, 
and last, but not least, they do not fade. 



This process, which is ten times quicker than any other, 
w£is invented by a well-known French chemist, M. Pellet, 
and was introduced in this country by Mr. G. E. (9iap- 
man, 113, Yictoria Street, Westnunster, who is the s(Ue 
licensee. 

There are five distinct operations, viz. : — 
1st. Exposure in the printing &ame. 
2nd. Developing of copy in yellow prussiate solution* 
3rd. Washing in first water tray. 
4th. Bleaching in acidulated bath. 
5th. Brushing and flushing in second water tray, and 
finaUy drying. 

The glass in the printing frame should be kept very 
clean and bright. Place the drawing to be copied in the 
printing frame, and upon it a sheet of the sensitized paper, 
put the felt over all and smooth outwards from the centre 
with both hands, close the frame and expose to Uie 
light. 

The time of exposure varies with the season of the 
year, state of the atmosphere, and quality and intensity 
of the light. 

In the sunlight in summer it only requires a few 
seconds, in the shade a few minutes, but m foggy and 
dull weather in winter, haK to three-quarters of an hour. 
The exposure can only be determined by constant practice,, 
and test slips. 

The test slips should be placed in the printing frame 
alongside the tracing being copied. These small test slips, 
are inserted so as to be about two-thirds inside and one- 
third outside the frame at the back. They can then be 
conveniently drawn out without opening or disturbing the 
print. 

The frame must be exposed to the direct action of the 
light, and no shadow allowed to fall on it. After a time, 
one of the test slips is drawn out, and dipped in the- 
prussiate solution, and its chemical action watehed for, 
irom 40 te 50 seconds. Should the background remain 

Eerf ectly yellow, and the lines come out blue, the exposure- 
as been sufficient. During the testing the frame must 
be turned face downwards or otherwise screened from the- 
Hght. 

It is not necessary te develox>e the copies immediately 
after exposure, therefore all the printing might be done 
while the light is strongest, leaving the development until 
the evening or the following day. 

After exposure the copy should be placed face down- 
wards on a board, and the edges turned up carefully, so* 
as to form a sort of tray, three-quarter inch in depth. 
This renders the sheet more easy of manipulation, and 
leaves the back white when developed in the prussiate 
bath. 

The copy is now placed face downwards, and floated 
on the prussiate bath for about 30 seconds. The operator 
should see that uniform contact takes place everywhere 
while in the solution ; raise the copy, indining it to allow 
the solution to drip oS one comer, tiien particularly notice 
how the lines seem to stand out. If they stand out, and 
the ground remains perfectly yellow, the development 
maybe considered complete. 

It has been suggested to allow the copy to remain in 
the prussiate bath imtil faint blue spots beg^n to appeeu^ 
in the background, but I find from experience that such 
is not required, and may in some cases be misleading. I 
always endeavour to give correct exposure (which may be 
accomplished by continual practice) and proper develop- 
ment, oy which I am able to get perfect copies with very 
dark blue lines on a white ground. 

After development the copy is floated or immersed in 
the first water bath, in order to check the further action of 
the prussiate, and then immersed face upwards in the acid 
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bath, care being taken tbat the entire copy bath front and 
back ie aatnrated. In winter the copies can be safely left 
immeTBed in the acid bath ten minutes or more ; in hot 
weather three or four minutes may BufRce, The surface 
of the copy Bhould be worked all over carefully with a 
Boft brush to start and loosen the blue mucilage. 

The copy is next placed face upwards in the empty 
second water tray, and again well brushed to get rid of 
the superficial mucilage. 

Finally it is flushed copiously with clean water, both 
front and back, so as to remove all traces of the previous 
chemical solution. For drying lay the copies across semi- 
circular rollers about three inches in diameter. 

Any blue stains on the copies may be removed, or 
alterations made by the use of the blue solving supplied 
with the paper, any blue stains on the hands may be 
quickly removed by a veiy weak solution of caustic potash. 

It is essential that the contents of the two chemical 
baths do not get mixed, or blue stains will appear. To 
prevent this it is advisable to well nose one's nauda in 
clean water after each operation. 



automatio brake which, when applied, holds the machine per* 
fectly rigid and still even on the tlope of a hill. For this 
reason, if for no other, the Carver seems to be espeoiaUy suit- 
able for the photographer. The machine is of the Hnmber 
type, admittedly ibe easiest and fastest running of any in the 
market — the Humber beinK ridden by all the best riders among 
cyclists — and the long handle steering bar serves as a substi- 
tute for a table upon which to rest the fore-end of the larger 
cameras. The presence of this cross handle bar of itadf, wiUi- 
out taking account of the greater ease of running, rondrav in 
my opinion the Humber type of machine the most suitable for 



PHOTOOBAPHY AND OYOLINO. 
Bt H. HsitxH. 
To no class of the community do tricycles offer so many attrac- 
Idons as to the Landscape Photographer. The tncycle is 
essentiaUy the photographer's horse and trap. By ita aid he 
can go where he likes, and stop where he sees that a good view 
is obtainable. His apparatus is carried strapped to the 
machine, in such a manner as to be easily detacned when re- 
quired. TTiB luggage can also be carried, and he can then start 
for the remotest spots, independent altogether of trains or other 
means of oonveyance. His means of locomotion are self-con- 
tained and self-controlled. At the end of the day he can 
deposit his machine in a loose box, and it there requires no 
attention, and cannot fall ill in the night so as to be incapaciated 
for work the following day. Wherever a horse can go there 
also can a tricycle he either ridden or led. Slany photographers 
rely upon their legs, but in so doing they are burthened and 
wearied with the weight of the apparatus ; and besides, when 
walking they can cover but a very small extent of ooontiy, and 
a detour of a few miles to attain some object of interest is 
shirked as often as nqt, because of the labour involved, while if 
it be decided to hire a local oonveyance the expense is a con- 



TJpon a tricycle it is by no means difScult for an average 
man carrying his camera to ride from 40 to 60 miles a day, and 
that too without any fatigue. Upon a properly constrocted 
tricycle the weight of the apparatos is practically inappreciable 
as it rides with the framework of the machine. At the same 
time it is just as well to carry as little weight as possible, for 
from the very nature of things each ounce tells its tale in a 
long day's ride. 

Last year the present writer took a series of tours, extending 
over several himdreds of miles, through Normandy, Brittany 
and the Island of Jersey, and also through Ebglaud to Coventry 
and thence across country through the DukenesintoTorksbire, 
whence he returned home and again started for a run through 
Kent. During the last Easter Holidays he ran all through 
£ing Alfred's Country, post Wantage, acioss Lamboum and 
Salisbury Plains, and then along the Southampton Boad from 
Andover. Tbia trip only occupied the time between Good 
Friday and Tuesday morning. During the tour a large 
number of views were taken, including some of Stonehenge. 
A train was not entered from beginning to end of the jonrnBy. 
It is wonderful how far it is possible to travel upon a tricycle 
when the legs and muscles generally become familiar with the 
exercise, without eiperiencing fatigue. It is quite possible to 
carry a tripod stand, but to fit this up when taking a view is a' 
waste of tune, and therefore it is well to know that the tripod 
can be dispensed with if desired. Tbq camera can be rested 
with perfect steadiness upon the saddle rfbioh can be as flat from 
front to roar as the base' of tie 0(.!..„»ry tripod. With the 
ordinary tricyde thus used as a stsQij ^^ja oecesgary to block 
the wheels with a stone, but in (.» jt .Vjarver" Uiere is an 



a Photograph 



The " Oabver " with Oamera iu position, 
by Vr. H. Smith. 
photographers. The makers of the best forms of this type are 
Carver, of Alfred Street Mills, Nottingham ; the Coventry 
Haobinists Company, 1 9, Holbom Viaduct ; Humber and Co., of 
Beeston; andSfessrs. Singer,of IT, HolbomViaduct. The Coven- 
try Machinists Company supply all the patterns extant, and 
among their machines is a folder that con be got through any 
doorway. Messrs. Singer also have a collapsible machine. For 
thorough enjoyment 1 con strongly recommend landscape 
photographers, old or young, to ride a trioyde. The posses- 
sion of the machine will never be regretted if only a suitable 
one be obtained. 



TWO MANUALS OP PHOTOGRAPHY FOE AMATEUBS.' 
We have before us two unpretending works which can 
scarcely be improved upon as mtroductions to the practical 
work of photography. They are addressed to the amateur and 
beginner, and their moderate oost — one shilling each— will 
scarcely alarm the most prudent. Both are by well-known 
men, who have &om time to time made valuable contributions 
to this ioumal. The "ABC of Modem Photography " 
(now csJled "Burton's Modem Photography") has now 
been before the public for three years, and bos passed into 
its fourth edition. Mr. Burton confines his subj ect to the 
working of Gelatine Dry Plates ; but he has added articles 
upon the Platinotpye Process, Transparencies, and the 
Manufacture of Plates, which will prove useful to the student 
and artist in the later stages of his photographic education. 
Mr. Hepworth's " Photography for Amateurs " is a more 
recent work, having been published within the last six months. 
It covers a slightly wider groimd, inasmuch as it recapitulates 
briefly the history of the art. devotes a chapter to lantern 
shdes— a subject which Mr. Hepworth has already made 
familiar to our readers — and another chapiter to the subject of 

* " TAt A B C of Modem Fhotograpfiy.'" (now csUed Burton's 
ATodtrH Fholyraphy) by W. K. Burton, C E. Fourth and Enlarged 
Edition. Flper and Carter, LoDdon, tS84. " PholograpAv for 
Amalturi," 1^ T. C. Hepworth. Csssell and Co., London, 1884. 
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enlargements. But in substance the two manuals are oo-ezten- 
sive, and invite a comparison which will certainly not be 
odious. 

We have rarely met with two books which supplement one 
another so admirably. To have read one is only to be in a 
position to apjwreciate the additions supplied by the other. 
And these are veritable additions. Mr. Hepworth's manual is 
the more airy, the more companionable, the more minute 
in its description of processes. His experiences as a lecturer 
at the Polytechnic have been, we imagine, of service in teaching 
him what will attract as well as instruct his public. We go in 
fancy with Mr. Hepworth to his carpenter's shop. We get a 
clear idea of his syBtem of double-enta:^ ; his "four-poster" 
becomes to us a familiar object; we vividly conceive his sink. 
What he has thus done for place, Mr. Hepworth has also done 
for process. In consequence, that delicate work of development, 
and that ticklish matter of gelatinizing plates, are safe- guarded 
in the most natural manner by his calm and careful 
directions. 

On the other hand, Mr. Burton is a more statistical, a more 
mathematical exponent. Where Mr. Hepworth only makes 
the tyro tremble at his tale of two consecutive operations in 
which his experienced but unaided judgment directed him — 
and rightly — to miJcing a difference of two hours, twenty-nine 
minutes, and fifty-eight seconds in the length of exposure. Mr. 
Burton ffives the novice a fractional method to aid his judg- 
ment, which is based upon the ratio between the aperture of a 
lens and its focal length. This is not so formidable as it sounds. 
We refer the reader to p. 35. But Mr. Burton has done more 
than this. In chap. X we have three tables given " to facilitate 
judgment of exposure,*' which seem to us useful, e^)ecially 
table No. 2, though requiring a good deal of explanation and 
careful attention. 

Again, we may notice that Mr. Burton has dealt in greater 
detS with the various kinds of ''fog," and their respective 
remedies ; in fact, his chapter on "Defects** supplies some 
wants which exist in Mr. Hepworth*s chapter on "Faults.** 
On the other hand, Mr. Hepworth gives a whole chapter — and 
a most interesting one — to the mounting of prints, a subject 
dismissed by Mr. Burton in half a dozen lines. 

We have now sufficiently indicated how admirably one book 
acts as a supplement to the other. We recommend the be- 
ginner to read Mr. Hepworth*s more colloquial work first, and 
to follow this up by careful comparison with Mr. Burton*s. 
The doctors do not jJways agree, of course. Mr. Hepworth 
advocates for beginners a 6 by 4 inch plate ; Mr. Burton ad- 
vises the 4^ by 3J. Mr. Hepworth recommends a " rapid 
rectilinear*' lens; Mr. Burton a " single achromatic.** Mr. 
Burton inclines to a velvet focussing doth ; Mr. Hepworth 
advocates one of ** Silesia.'* When Mr. Burton arranges his 
tripod, he points one leg (of the tripod) to the scene to be 
photographed; Mr. Hepworth says, "let one leg of the tripod 
be projecting at the back.** There are the usual variations, 
also, as to the best development redpes. We notice that in 
toning solution Mr. Hepworth recommends half as much again 
acetate of soda, in proportion to the 15 gr. tube of chloride of 
gold, as Mr. Burton advises; and in the fixing solution a 
similar excess of hypo. We wish, by the way, that Mr. Hepworth 
would, in his formuiBB, give the water quantities consistently 
either by measure or by weight. It would much expedite the 
comparison of rival formulsB. Mr. Burton always, with one 
exception, expresses his quantities by weight. 

The beginner should note that neither mentor advises him to 
"perpetrate a portrait.** Mr. Burton says, resignedly, "His 
attempts in this direction are likely to be failures, and to cause 
great pain to his friends ; but nothing is surer than that the 
portrafture fit will attack him.** Mr. Hepworth sneaks 

floomily of " the very dreadful productions very often shown 
y amateurs as examples of their skill.** However, there is a 
chapter in each manual on this subject, and a warning voice 
from Mr. Burton against the taking of " groups.** 

The style of both writers, of Mr. Hepworth in particular, is 
agreeable ; but Mr. Hepworth will find on p. 40 a sentence 
with regard to exposure under morning light which is either 
not English or not sense. Now, Mr. Hepworth always writes 
sense. Ergo ! May we also point out to Mr. Burton that the 
phrase "of the exact samedze*' (p. 46) might be easily re- 
formed into our recognised idiom. 



As to what regards publishers and printers, Mr. Hepworth*s 
book is distincuy the better printed, better bound, of better 
shape, and better illustrated. The copy before us has, however, 
its last leaves in a state of wild arrangement ; so that, inno- 
cently reading on from the bottom of p. 144, we learned that 
" The image will soon appear, and the action must be stopped 
by pouring off the developer and rinsing two or three times 

with the window of the room** (p. 153)! We hope, also, 

that ours is the onlv copy of this book in which the index 
drops in promiscuously between the last and the 16th chapters. 
En revanche, Messrs. Piper and Carter have surpassed Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. in the matter of chapter-headings and tail- 
pieces. 

* 

" Photographischer Almanack und Kalen'ier " fiir dasJahr. 
1S85. Ed. Liesegang's Yerlag, Diisseldorf. 

Forerunner of many annuals, we have received a copy of 
Liesegang*e excellent I*hotographic Annual and Calendiu: for 
next year. This is a compendium containing much valuable 
information in a condensed form, which every Amateur Photo- 
grapher — if only he or she knows German— flhould procure and 
study. In addition to a very complete Photographic " Book 
of Days," it contains a condensed record of the most recent 
improvements in the art (from which we purpose making one 
or two extracts) ; spedal articles on Processes, notably on the 

Preparation of Axgento-Bromo-G^latine, and on the Argento- 
hloro-OoUodion Printing Process, besides a mass of useful 
formulfe. Two introductory articles are devoted to brief 
biographical notices of two well-known English photographers, 
C. Jabez Hughes, recently deceased, and J. W. Swan, perhaps 
as well or better known as the able inventor still living of an 
Electric Incandescent Lamp. There is also an excellent and 
compendious list of standam formulfla and processes. 

* 

MARION'S BRITANNIA ALPHA PAPER. 

A FBAoncAL demonstration of printing on Marion's Britannia 
Alpha Paper was given recently. The inauguration of this 
process may be regarded as being almost as gre&t an era in the 
history of photography as the introduction of dry plates. The 
prints obtained are quite equal to silver, and admit of 
every variety of tone and surface. The paper is placed in 
the printing-frames in the ordinary manner, and exposed to 
diffused daylight for from two to four seconds ; by gaslight 
from twelve seconds to three minutes, according to the density of 
the negative. A dozen prints are made in a very few minutes, 
The development is performed in an ordinary porcelain tray, 
the developing solution being ferrous oxalate, a little weaker 
than is used for dry plates. Several prints can be treated at 
once, bein^ moved about by a small wooden stirrer. The 

Sicture begms to appear in about a minute, and is when fully 
eveloped (which takes from two and a half to three minutes) 
plunged immediately into two changes of water, as the de- 
velopment is very rapid at the end, and has a continuing action 
unless thoroughly washed. As the prints lose very little density in 
the future operarions, there is no difficulty in telling when the 
development is finished. After the dozen prints are miished and 
thoroughly washed, they are then placed in a solution of alum, 
six ounces to the Winchester, and kept moving for fifteen 
minutes. The alum bath has a two-fold action — ^it hardens 
the gelatine, and removes every trace of the iron developer 
from the print. Another copious washing, and then the toning 
commences. This is performed in exactly the same way as in 
silver printing, using an acetate bath with a small quantity of 
chloride of lime. The prints change in colour, and the toning 
is carried on until they have reached the desired tint, which 
can easily be seen by transmitted light. 

Under-exposed prints take a cold tone, those over- 
exposed being verv warm. A correct exposure gives 
the beautiful chocolate tints so much admired. Another 
washing, and fixing in hypo — four ounces to the pint 
— a thorough final wash, and the prints are ready for 
'drying* Ii a surface like enamel be req|uired, the wet 
prmts are squeegeed on plate glass. If the ptints be allowed 
to dry spontaneously they have a mat surface, but on mounting 
and burnishing they obtain the same appearance as ordinary 
silver prints. We trust we have made tibis baautiful process 
intelligible to our readers. Though somewhat long in de- 
scribing in practice, the process is wonderfully short. It will 
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be observed that there are no more manipulations than in silver 
printing. To put the stages shortly, there are development, 
alum, toning, nzing» with washing between each. The de- 
velopment can be done in a strong ruby light ; the toning and 
and fixing by weak daylight. 

To the amateur e8i>ecially this new printing process will be 
invaluable. In winter, for example, it often takes days to get 
a single print, but now several dozens can be obtained from 
one negative in a single evening ; and unless experience dis- 
covers unforeseen difficulties, the process can be worked with 
as much ease as any of the ordinary methods of printing. 
Moreover, a batch of prints can be obtained of precisely the 
same tone and density. Messrs. Marion supply the paper in 
sheets or ready cut to the regular sizes, and we recommend our 
readers to obtain a sample of the paper, and try the process for 
themselves. 



^ 



{From our Special Correspotidenta*) 

DERBY PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The first annual meeting of this society was held at the 
London Bestaurant, Iron-gate, on Wednesday evening in last 
week, Mr. Bichard Keene occupying the chair. Among those 

S resent were Messrs. B. J. Billington, G. Bourdin, A. H. 
•ennett, A. J. Gox, H. Jarvis, J. £. Kaye, B. Keene, 0. B. 
Keene, E. J. Lovejoy, J. Merry, Male, J. W. Price, F. W. 
Simpson, J. Scott on, and B. L. VVarham. The following 
officers were re-elected for the year 1885 : — President, Captain 
W. de W. Abney, B.E., F.B.S. ; vice-presidents. Messrs. C. E. 
Abney,B.A., H. A. Bemrose, M.A., B. Keene ; committee, 
Messrs. J. Cox, James E. Kaye, Thomas Scotton ; hon. sec. and 
treasurer, Mr. Fred. W. Sampson, Mill Hill. The Hon. 
Secretary read the annual report, from which it appears that 
there are now twenty-eight members in the society. The 
thanks of the society are due to Capt. Abney as president, and 
to the retiring office-bearers ; to Mr. A. «f . Cox for lus kind- 
ness in providing a room for committee meetings, and to the 
proprietors of the Photographic News and Journal and the 
Amateub Photographer tor copies of their x>ciper8. The 
balance-sheet shows the financial position to be satisfactory. 
This report is necessarily short, as the society did not com- 
mence work until the middle of the present year. A vote of 
thanks was passed to the hon« sec., Mr. F. W. Simpson, for his 
services during the past year, on the motion of Mr. A. J. Cox, 
seconded by Mr. J. Merry. Mr. Thomas Scotton then read a 
paper on the Photog^pmc Processes used in Copying Draw- 
mgs, an abstract of wmch we give elsewhere. 



* 



HALIFAX PHOTOGBAPHIC , SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tues- 
day evening, December 2nd, the President, the Bev. W. E. 
Hancock, M.A., in the chair. 

The following new members were elected j — Colonel Chas. 
Grove Edwards, of Ashday Hall ; the Bev. J.' W. Hall, Mr. L. 
Hanson, Mr. Bowley, Mr. W. Simpson, and Mr. T. Helliwell, 
all of Halifax; also Messrs. Chas. and Jas. Sinithson, of 
Lightoli£Ee. 

Mr. F. Myatt, who was to have given a practical demonstra- 
tion of Emulsion Making, having been called away unexpectedly 
the President exhibited his new four-wick Lantern, together 
with a number of slides made from bis own negatives. The 
slides were produced by the wet collodion process, and were of 
great excellence. 

As the next meeting would fall inconveniently near Christ- 
mas, it was decided to postpone the date to Tuesday evening, 
January 14th, when the usual annual Lime light Exhibition 
will be given, the Bev. W. E. Hancock operating with his 
Bi-unial Lantern, all the slides used on the occasion to be 
the work of members. 

Mr. E. A. Caw understood there was a considerable number 
of amateurs who would like to join the Society, but were pre- 
vented doing so, possibly from a feQjjjig of diffidence, or an 
exaggerated idea of their own shoff ^jj^jxigs in the art. He 
thought the Society should give ^tif. Z^eniont to such, and 
that evenings should be sefc apart /o», ^**^pe<aal edification of 
those beginning photograpliy. 0^ 



Mr. Thos. Hlingworth ^uite concurred with the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Caw, addmg that it was a very hard struggle 
for an amateur, unaided, to attain technical excellence in 
photog^>hy. 

Mr. W. Clement Williams, without intending to cast any 
slight upon the professional element of the Society, thought 
that ^ere were very few, even of that august body, who could 
lay claim to any mentionable knowledge of photog^phic 
chemistry. He thought it would prove beneficial to all mem- 
bers if certain half -hours of their meetings were devoted to 
photographic chemistry, for it was only by a correct under- 
standing of the nature and of the powers and properties of 
the chemicals used all round, in the formation of the photo- 
graphic image that success could be attained. 

Mr. Coimcillor Smith concurred in these remarks, stating 
that he always liked to know the why and wherefore of every- 
thing, and that he would do all in his power to assist in carry- 
ing out the proposals of Mr. Williams. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his Lantern Exhibition 
terminated the meeting. 
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SHEFFIELD PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The ordinary monthly meeting of this society was held upon 
December 2nd, at Freemasons' Hall. Mr. Hatfield, president, 
in the chair. Several new members were admitted, and there 
was an exhibition of lantern slides. The views which were 
numerous, and the work of members, included many beautiful 
scenes in England, Wales and the far East. The methods 
employed in making transparencies were briefly described. 

The following gentlemen contributed slides — ^Mr. Hatfield, 
president. Dr. T. H. Morton, vice-president, Messrs. Bawson, 
Seaman, Hibbert, Sheard, Wood, Taylor, and Locock. A vote 
of thanks was accorded to Messrs. Staniforth and Barber, for 
the use of their lanterns, and it was decided that the subject of 
development should be discussed at the next meeting. 

* 

DUNDEE AND EAST OF SCOTLAND PHOTOGBAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The third monthly meeting for the winter session was held on 
Thursday, the 4th inst., in Lamb's Hotel, Dundee, when there 
was about 50 members present, Mr. J. Cox, presiding. 
An Exhibition Committee was elected, and Mr. D. Ireland, 

J'un., was chosen as honoraiy secretary to the exhibition; Mr! 
ohn Bobertson and Mr. V. C. Baird being appointed'joint 
treasurers. 

Mr. Alfred Guthrie then read an extremely able paper on 
" Developers and Development," detailing his experience with 
the different formulsB. 

The Society's lime-light lanterns were then put in operation, 
and a large number of slides were shown, the exhibitors being 
Messrs. valentine, Matthewson, Ireland, Lowdon, and Jones. 
With the exception of Messrs. Valentine and Lowdon's slides 
the most of the others were on gelatine chloride plates, which 
are now being extensively used Tor this purpose. Mr. Jno. W. 
Lowdon, assisted by the secretary, presided at the litems] 
and a vote of thanks was passed to these gentlemen for their 
services. 

The treasurer, Mr. Bobertson, showed some large transparen- 
cies on gelatine chloride plates of his own preparation, and 
another member kindly sent two frames of West's Instantan- 
eou s Photographs for exhibition. 



^> 



BBADFOBD AMATEUB PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The monthly meeting of this Society was held on Thursday 
evening, the 4th inst., in the Law Institute, the president, Mr. 
Duncan G. Law in the chair. Several 15 by 12 photographs of 
Yorkshire scenery were exhibited by Mr. Forsyth, one of the 
members, including some shown in the Pall Mall Exhibition. 
Mr. G. D. Scorah, the hon. sec, showed specimens on Marion's 
New Alpha Paper, which were lent for the occasion by Mr. H. 
C. Lewis, their representative, and much admired. A new 
French head-rest was also brought forward by the secretary, 
being of metal nickel plated. It is strong but light, and fixes 
to the back of an ordinary chair, and, therefore, is suitable for 
taking portraits in rooms. A new mtcnt camera was shown 
by Mr. Middlemiss, which had double swing, front and bade, 
and many novel points in its constniction. 
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QiTSBiBB, and repliee thereto, are inserted free of 
charge, and readers axe invited to freely nae our 
oolnmns for obtaining and giving information. We 
reanire questions and answers at least two dear days 
before publication. 

BULBS 

TO BE 0B8SBTSD WHBK A8XIVO QUISTIOBS. 

1 . Write on one side of the paper only. 

2. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the back of each 

auerr, unless they are to be published, when they 
tiould follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

NoTK.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 



aVEEIES. 

BETOTTCHING.— I should be obliged if some 
one -would give me some hints as to retouching 
portraits ; what is the material that is put on the 
negative to make the pencil bite, and how is it applied ? 
W hat is the best kind of pencil to use !— L. J. if. 

SNO WSCAFES.— Is there anything particular 
to be attended to in taking landscapes covered with 
8now ? I suppose the exposure should be shorter. 
Should the exposure be half that required for the 
view without the snow ? — L. J. U. 

SODA DEVELOPBB.— Referring to Mr. 
Locke Macdona's article in your issue of S^th Nov.. I 
am anxious to know whether the developer ne 
describes will do only for the special drv plates of 
certain makers, or for any brands ? If the former, 
what plates will answer best, e.g., the Sritanniaf will 
they do well I— H- R. 

IjISNSIIS.— I require a Opiate lens forv^eral 
oiit-door photography, and will t>e much obliged if the 
Editor or some reader will inform me whether I 
should find a Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear, a Boss's 
symmetrical, or a Ross's rapid symmetrical best 
suited for my purpose ! Also whether a Row's 
symmetrical is rapid enough for instantaneous 
photography ?— P. B. , Edinburgh. 

CHLOHIDB TBAWSPARENCIBS.-Iam 
making transparencies on chloride plates developed 
by pyro and ammonia (I gr. pyro to theoz.) 4- ('/<o 
dracnm ammonia and 2 grs. bromide of ummouia 
to theoz.). My results are good and vigorous, but 
not clear enoughy and "want a rich brown colour but 
cannot get it. Can you tell me— I. How to get the 
rich brown colour. II. A better clearer than alum 
and citric acid ?— J. G. G. 

PRINTS ON LINEN.— Can anyone inform 
me the process by which prints of photographs are 
produced on linen and similar fabrics t I have seen 
b'Oyleys with photos in the centre of each which are 
very attractive, but I cannot find directions in any of 
the handbooks I have access to* — G. 

COLLODIO-CHLOBIDE BMITLSION. 
— (^n any of vour readers give me a good formula for 
collodio-chloride emulsion for transpurcncies, &c., 
with directions for exposure and development? — 

FIXIN Q. — If I developo my plates in my bedroom, 
swill the superficial hypo off, then soak all night in 
my washhand basin, will they keep for a fortnight 
until I get home to wash them thoroughly ? — ^Hrpo. 

P£BMI8SION.~I intend being in Paris about 
next month, and should like to take some views in the 
Champs ElyHeMf and also public buildings. Is it 
necessary to obtain permission from anyone ! — Paris. 

"WASHING PBINT8.~Do I wash my prints 
sufficiently? I tinish fixing about 8.80 p.m., then 
put in a dish holding about a eallon of water for a 
few minutes then dram them, ana set them in the dish 
under a brisk stream; my guv'nor is dissgreeable 
and turns the water off when he comes in (about 11 
p.m.), they soak until 8 in the mom, then I let the 
water run till 9, when I have to finish.— Pkixth. 

CHBMISTBY OP PHOTOGBAPHT.-Is 

there a good work published on elementary photo- 
chemistry suitable for an amateur ? if so, where could 
I get it and at what price l—R. A. P. 

VIBW MBTBB.— Where could I get an 
arrangement whereby I could focus a moving object, 
cslculate distance of same from camcraand when to 
expose .'— R. A. P. 

PAINT FOB APPABATUS.-What 

should I use to paint a set of new stops a dull black, 
and also inside of camera ?— R. A. P. 

DABK BOX.— I am making a dark box as 
described in Wheeler's Treatise and shall be glad to 
know where I can purchase the yellow and black 

1'eanette for covering the operator and excluding the 
igjit.— Joux Watkiwbok. 



COLOIJBING IiANTBBN SLIDES.-- 
can anyone recommend me a good practical book on 
Colounn^ photo^phio lantern slides, giving full 
information and instructions ? 2. What is the best way 
of reblacking the inside of lenses ?— Slidkr. 

COLLODION BMITLSION.— Can anyone 
give me a few simple instructions (giving quantities) 
for making a good collodion emulsion suitable for 
general purposes and transparencies. I find Abney's 
receipts difficult to work.— Yexdis. 

BNLABGING LANTEBN.— Is there any 
way of making an enlargixig lantern (artificial liffhtj 
without using condensers. Would not ground glass 
diffuse the light enough ? and what distance should the 
lamp be from the ground glass.— Ybndis. 






ANSWEES. 

LANTEBN TBANSPAMINCIBS- 

BXPOSTJBE OALCDLATOB.— It con- 
sists of a box with one of the sides arranged to carry 
the negative. In the centre of the side opposite to 
this is a small opening carrying a number ox ^ stained 
glasses which are easily increased or diminished at 
•will. f course in looking through the opening in the 
direction of the light the details of the negative are 
visible ; now by interposing the stained glasses a 
number is reached when ttic details of the negative 
become obscured. The necessary exposure is in 
inverse ratio to the number of stained glasses 
required. This holds good independently of 
density of negative or quantity of hght. Process 
not patented and published for general use.— 

A DuFFKR. 

SHOBT POOTJS BBOTILINBAB.— 

For my own work with a 7J by 6 camera in confined 
situations, I employ a 6 in. focus Portable Symme- 
trical Lens by Ross, and find it covers the plate well 
when properly stopped down.— B. risuKs. 






Priory.- Why not try Cowan's formula ? 

Citric add 180 gr. 

Am.carb 60 gr. 

Cold distilled water 1 ox. 

To tlirec parts of above add one part of : — 

Ferrous sulphate 140 gr. 

fiolphuric add 1 drop. 

Distilled water 1 oz. 

Mr. C4>wan also advises the addition of from five to 
ten minims of a ten per cent. sol. of common salt to 
each ounce of develoi)er when very warm tones are 
required. We can thoroughly recommend this 
developer, as we have used it for some time, and hardly 
ever required even alum as a clearer.— Ed. A. P. 
H. B. H.— Sulphurous add is formed by passing 
sulphurous add gas into water. If one ounce pyro 
bottle will not hold all the solution, you can easily 
obtitin a bottle of suffident oapadty for the purpose. 
—Ed. a p. 

Shittteb and Cap.— An instantaneous shutter is 
used for moving objects when it would be impossible 
to work an ordinanr cap with suffident rapidity. 
Except in skillful hands instantaneous photography is 
rarely successful. — Ed. A. P. 

CuKATOB.— The photograph of the two cats is 
admirable ; we are surprised amateurs do not take 
more pictures of their pets instead of perpetrating 
libels of their friends. We should like to see more 
of your work.— Ed. A. P. , 

Laxcastkr's Instaxtoobaph Lews. — From many 
spcdmens sent to us taken by these lenses we should 
say they are well adapted for architectural subjects, as 
they do not distort marginal lines. We know nothing 
personally about the wide angle lens of this maker, 
but should imagine it would be more suitable for 
landscapes than tor buildings. — £o. A P. 

W. H. Stacpoole - Wksthopp, Rei)resentative 
Councillor of the Southern Irish Division of the 
Cyclists* Touring dub writes us, under date Dec. 
6th :— In the Amateur Photoobapiieb, Nov. 9, p. 
141, I noUoe a query irom "Barney** asking if 
Lancaster's Instanto. Lens is suitable for photograph- 
ing buildings. The best reply I can give is— to send 
you a couple of prints from negatives taken with a i 

Elate lens of this make. The view of the bridge may 
e regarded as a test, as I was quite close to the 
object. In the quality of freedom from distortion I 
doubt if this could be excelled by the most expensive 
rectilinear or symmetrical in the market. I possess a 
wide angle view lens by the same maker with which 
equally satisfactory results to the above have been 
obtained.*' The little pictures Dr. Btacpoole- 
Wcstropp sends us are gems of distinctness and clear 
definition.- Ed. A. P. 

Moss.— We should say that the negative is under- 
exposed. Give a full exposure and have some bromide 
ready in case it is wanted. DevelopeyuW^ and your 
friends* faces will ccsse to appear like studies in 
charcoal. Endeavour to place the subjects so that the 
faces are well lighted but not by direct sunlight.— 
Ed. a. p. 

M 8. M. S.— Pyrogallol is the more sdentifio name 
for pyrogallic acid. We do not know of any certain 
remedy for this poison.— £o. A. P. 



Bbokek Nboatives. — ^These may often be 
repaired by carefully fitting the pieces 
together on a plate of clean glaas the size of 
the original, and touching the edges with 
Canada balflam, so that they may closely 
adhere when pressed togfether. When the 
pieces are in position a band of paper is 
gummed or pasted around the four edges of 
the negative mounted on its glass support. 
A little black lead may be rubbed into the 
widiBr cracks with a finger tip, after aU is dry. 
Bits of film which have been clipped off may 
be touched in with colour as well as possible. 
In printing such a patch-up, carry on the 
operation in the shade if possible at the 
bottom of a deep box with well blackened sides. 
The prints will always require re-touohing, 

Ooloxjb-Sknsitivb Platbs. — Br. H. W. 
Vogel, of Berlin, whose azaline-plates are 
woll-known, has been for a long time occupied 
with the question of obtaining gelatine and 
other films sensitiye to colours in the natural 
proportion of their position on the scale of 
brightness, so as to obtain photographic 
pictures in which the gradation of tones from 
Ught to dark shall reproduce the actual colour 
effects of the natural picture. Among other 
recent experiments in this direction, Dr. 
Vogel has obtained the following special 
results : — Gelatine plates prepared with eosin 
are sensitivo to blue and yellow rays in vary- 
ing degree, according to the other details of 
treatment, and, in particular, wet plates 
are more sensitive than dry plates to the action 
of yellow rays of light. Collodion plates, sen> 
sitised with bromide of silver, to which a 
smaU proportion of iodide of silver has been 
added, and then treated with eosin, are sensi- 
tive to blue and yellow rays. Collodion plates, 
sensitised with bromide of cadmium, treated 
with eosin and immersed in a silver bath, become 
much more sensitive to yellow rays, and less 
sensitive to blue rays. Further, argentic 
tetrabromofluoresceine, as a sensitising agent, 
gives plates especially sensitive to greenish- 
yellow rays. 

Pebmambitoe of Albuicbn-Pbikts. — It has 
been noticed that prints taken on albumenised 
paper, especially if doubly albumenised, are 
particularly liable to turn yellow. Hereon Dr. 
Vogel remarks, in the Fhotographische Xotizen, 
that, in his experience, the majority of the 
prints which have turned yellow have been taken 
on doubly albumenised paper. At the same 
time many other similar prints had been per- 
manent, remaining unchanged. The differ- 
ence is attributable simply to defective wash- 
ing. Consequently photographers, printing 
on singly or doubly albumenised paper, must 
be careful to wash the prints thoroughly, to 
ensure their being permanent. 

Bound the "World with a Cameba.— A 
lecture was given in the Exchange Hall, 
Hawick, recently, by Andrew Pringle, Esq., 
of Borgue, in aid of the Hawick JFine Art 
Association. There wa» a large audience, the 
reserved seats being crowded. Upwards of 
00 views were thrown upon the canvas by 
means of the oxy-hydrogen light, imder the 
management of Mr. R. Ramage, and these were 
a special treat of themselves. J. T. 8. Elliot, 
of Wolfelee, occupied the chair. The lecture 
was intended to further the interests of the Fine 
Art Society in Hawick. Mr. Pringle began 
his lecture by a few words of preface, and one 
remarkable and commendable feature of the 
tour description was the homely language 
used, brief but pithy, and such as the simplest 
auditor could readily understand. The last 
scene was that of Craigdeuch, the residence 
of Mr. Pringle, which excited a hearty re^ 
sponse of applause from the audience. 
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FREE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

To the Purchasers of Superior Sets of Apparatus, 



^»>^>>4>»>^>t4t^>4a4t4tl 



L4t>444»i.44t4^AA^*»>>>>4t4>4>A>4>444444tt>>t>l 



i^Uk 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATEURS. 

Printing, development of plates, making up Albums, as well as supplying dry plates, chemicals, &c., 

the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms. 



l^^^w^^^/^^^^^^^^ww^/v■^v^^/^^v^^^AAA/w^/vv^ 



LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

110 and 108, BEGENT STREET, and 64, OHEAPSIDE. 



^^^V^N^N^V^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^i^^^^^ti^^^fc^S^^I^^* 



omrioiTS OIF THE ne,E 



** LadlM win alio find that by learning how to photograph they haTe obtained a 
' interesting and engroesing amnsement for thdr leisure honr8.~B0a2<A. 

«*The aimlioatlon of photography ia now 80 extended and varied, and its practice 
if to rinmiifled, that it appeals to all danes and professions. It is equally nsefnl to 
the arafafteot and the engineer, to the arohsologut and the sculptor, tiie painter of 
landeoape and cattle, and the tourist nHio yalaea his reminiscences of tnyeL^Art 
Magatine, Angnst 96, 1884. 

'* It Is somewhat surprising, considering how much more simple photography has 
of late years become, that it has not grown more popular among amateurs.**— iSbcie^, 
September, 6, 188i. 

** We are ourselTes able to testify to the thoroughness of their teaching, and the 
wide-world renown the Company enJojs is quite suffldent guarantee for the quality 
of their instruments, which it is onlynur to mention are marrels of compactness, and 
may be purchased at little cosU**—.g)ioi0i0d^ August, 29, 1884. 

** Althou^ the ablUty to sketch from nature is considered to be an essentially lady- 
like accompUshment, certainly all are not thus gifted $ and it is satisfactory to know 
that if we are not artists bom, we can with Tery little trouble become skilled amateur 
phoCogimphers ; and it seems to us that both sexes are indebted to photojptiphy for 
a most useful and engroMing ■mnsement for their leisure hours***— liOcNer iraot'fal, 
September 12, 1884. 






** The London Stereoscopic Co. will doubtless obtain a well-merited success for the 
laudable endeavour to extend to the home circle the refining influences of a pleaslnsr 
art**— >riM<e»att Bmtiao, 

^W only remains for us to recommend those who are desirous of obtaining lasting 
records of their yachting cruises, boating excundons, cricket and lawn -tennis matches, 
and other oatherin^ to obtain the necessary instructions and supply themselves 
with matenals which can be thoroughly depended upon ; then will they be able to 
adorn their homes with numerous views of scenes and places in which some of the 
most delightful hours of their lives have been passed. We should not foiget to 
mention that the Stereoscopic Co. supply sets from £1 U. upwards, raitable for 
Juveniles and also for children of a *lanser growth.'*'— Tfte OMl Service Ometu, 

'* The ver^ manv persons of both sexes who engage in amateur photognq)hy will be 
pleased to learn that a school of instruction, real^ worthy of the name, has been 
opened under the a u s p ices of the London Stereoscopic Qo.^CX 



■Court JoumaL 



*^•' 



^ Where can I go to be taught photography? Although there may exist such 

S laces, we did not Know of any until the Stereoscopic Co. opened a studio specially 
evoted to amateuTE.**— CbMfUy Gentleman, 



it 



It may interest many of our rnulers to know that the London Steteosoopic Co. 
^ve gratuitous lessons to amateurs purchasingspecial apparatus from the Company.— 




T^OR aU Particulars, and for the "A B of Modern {Dry Plate) Photography " (i8th Edition revised 
-*- to suit the requirements of modem photography), a book the Company has just published, and 
which, as a Treatise for Beginners has received most favourable notice by the Press, apply, "Manager," 
no and io8, R^ent Street 



^ PORTRAITS -^ 



Theirs are the FinegL**— ^Irf JomwO, *• Brilliant and full of Life.**'u4MefMBt«ii. " None are superior.**— TVumk 

** Some of the finest specimens of Photography ever produced.— i/omivv Poet. 
FBIZX MBDAIiS.— Iiondon, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, New Tork, Philadelphia, Sydney and Melbourne. 
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4for Sale or ff«feange. 



jroy iffifuru, ''™|™' 



fattni gitmrS. 



n Hi Ug Tradi Stall, 



I CBmpiUd iy HART and Co., AiUaf ilsmi 

■ Siretl, A'.C, from irhoED &J1 lofortiuQaii ^ 

Patenifl, iDcludia^ Book of Ini&ucCJojuir ituy be 
□btMiQod. 
AFFLioTioyi rOH Pat 
3M -V^uamlrr, 1884. 

' IMH. HoLoiRnfarPnOTmiiiArHicl,..,.. , 

; London.— (Com.byO.EMtnun.iuidW.H. W«Iker, 

3rd Dfc™itr,ISBi. 






Wuilcd, ) plale 



WigUL 






WoDted, a good Becood hand leni for I platco, ataUi 
price uid ndi nei, ud replfb; tetter.— J. Standaven, 
Albion Cottage, W&UblU, DabcniH, Saddleworth. 

Cabinet buniiilur,pTioe 3na, {mrun paid], applj 
to W. Bentley, 11, Highfleld, Bradford. 

Lflnt«malidefl, lecture set " Continental Europe," 
AO pbotOKTRpha, cheap M. doava. Stunplc Gd. or 

Wanted, j plate, oblong bellowa, camera, rack ivork 



J. Miller, 90, M. t'ledsiCk StKet'. 



Papbb FLasES. — Large nnnibers of paper 

flasks are now manufactiirad in Faria, The/ 
offer the following BdvaDtag«i9 : Oiej are 
nnbreaknble, and neither wine, not water, nor 
alcohol has anj injurioiu action upon them. 
Thej make cheap and useful utecsila for a 
photugraphio studio. 



W. Middlemiw, 



O. Mann, Douglai, Ide 
itr.lBM. 



for PiiiiTisn 
DC rEOTOOB.PHT. A. O. Bnoket 

LondoD.— (Com. bf £. Knnkler and J. Bninnei 



ndoD.— (CoD) 
itterland). 



id J. A. Macdonald, 

I%e following Patent wai SMlBd on tha date named. 
lHh Xoiimitr, 1984. 
1SS8. T.iiso PiioTOQRtriiB by ABTrriciiL LiOHT, 
E. Heinbr, London. 

Sellino Faxods Flcss. — A well-known 
>hotogTapher says : ' ' The first popular 
[emand in my experienoe occnrred along about 
ho time when Beecher, Wendell Hiillips, 
Garrison and their friends n 



the pablic eje, bat the aUe of pbotognipha to 
any extent, so far as tny expenenoa goes, did 
not begin till along about I8Q6. The fint 
women for those pioturei there was any noted 
demand were Fanny Deronport, Clara Motrin 
and Adelaide Neilaon. Very few picture* 
were sold of Riatori, but thousands were sold of 
Misa Davenport, and other thousands of Uiss 
iUorria, although the greatest favourite of 
earlj tiinea was Adelaide Neilson. I never 
shall forget the first time she aat for me. 
Sho was dresaed in her maguifioeat ' Juliet ' 
costume, and as she turned qnioklv one 
breadth of her exquisite dress caug'ht the 
uharooal on a frame behind and by it was 
absolutely ruined. Throwing up her hands 
and her eves at the same time she said : ' Oh , 
dear ! Wbat shall I do ? My Arena iit ruined.' 
I Buggeeted, after examination, that all she 
would need wm a single breadth, whereupon 
she became quieted and sat for piatures, 
thousand and tens of thousands of which 
were sold." " Do you still sell pieturea of 
Neilson?" ^*Tea; many thousands and 
thousands of them." " Did youpay her any- 
thing for that privelegs ? " " Certainly not. 
The first peraoQ T ever paid was Sarah 
Bernhardt." " How much did you give her P" 
" Fifteen hundred dollars at fiint, and I sold 
thousands and tena of thousands of her 

fiotures on European as well as local order*, 
t is a singular fact in connection with this 
sale of phutograpbs that in Europe as soon as 
a oelebrity dies the orders for his or her 
pictures inoresse marvellously, while here it is 
exactly the reverse."— jVcmi i'ori Herai/I, 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT AGENCY. 

5, ADELPH! TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W,C, 
BAILINQ 7ACHT8 for BA LB or HIBE, 

of fi^om 3 Tons up to 370 Tbni. 
8TIBAU TACHT8 for^AIiE or HIRJl of 

Crom 10 Tons np to 800 T ons. 

A number of BTSAU IiADNOHBa for 

BALE. 

iHSOKAncn (lleoted at Stkciai. Rttrt. 



DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

OEATHAM FBXTON. 

PoliilechKlc SliiU PainttT and 

ManiffiieturTT, 

I Snpplle* tveiTtblDE at lowett ntea. 

' Fine aMortment of I^otenu, Slldu. 

*«. Twenty new Lectore sets for 



Wholesale. Retail, ft tor Exportation. 
46, Bryantwood Bead, Drayton Park, 



lUFORTAMT NOTICE. 

Aroatenrs requiring their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintings from ihem in any st}1c 
or clafs, should al once send to the welt-known 
Piofessional Arlisti, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBV, 

«, COBPOEAIIOK BT.,1IA11CHE3TBE. 



Trantparenriei prinlalflvm . 






nnfliunic eibikeer, roM iiu, ueffeld 

Mamnfaaunr oftiiebeit Shield 






RETOUCHING, PRINTING, AND 
GENERAL FINISHING. 

lirst Class Work. Uoderate Frioea. 

MBS. BAI.Ii, 

6, St. Allian's Crescent, Lordship Lane, 

WOOD QREES, S. 



THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HAITDBOOX 
OF FE0T0GRAPE7. 

(ILLDRIUTED) BT J. H. T. £LLERBECK, 

A oomplete Qulde and tnitruator In tha 

Modem Dry Plate Frooeia. 

»rd Edidim. FoU Free Ud.. 

Fbdh D. H. CUS30NS and CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

And all BookaoIIera and Dealers. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflnar, Aalayar, and Bullion Dealer, 

PurthaKr, at full M-.rl.et V.luf of Gold. Silvet.and 
Palling Kara, Scrap, Swtip, Old Silyer Plalc, 4c.. 4c.. 
having a mipfrioi mclbocf of reducing »v«y kind of 
Gold »nd Silver Wame from Pholographic optralioiu, il 
Ihertbytnablediogiveahighpncefalhesanw. Cash 
pn return of po5l. 

3? ft 38, Wantone Lane, Bimuagham. 



B I R M I N O H A M . 

K. A. WnUttX, 

II, DALE END (near High Street}, 

LaUa/AmnS/ntl, EUsilitlud ii3a, 

APPARATUS. 
CHEUICALB,* 
MATEBXALB 
Of «Terr deaorlptioD, at LOHESI lOKDOl PRICEt . 



Photographic c 



ROLAND F, BLACKETT, 

ISetoatliet. 
2, MABIiBOROttGH TERBACE, 

BOrTBOATE BOAD, 

WOOD aBBBH, IT. 

Prit* Litt Oratit. 



FIiATZNOTTFK. 

Amatenn should bave tbrir oe^iives printed 
by the above process. The results arc really 
beautiful and artistic. For a short time AdTcr- 
tiaer will be happy to snbinjl ptooft, free of 
charge, from *ny negatives sent by ima fide 
ADDateuts.^0 thai they may judge Tor themselves. 
Pri«i on apf^eaUan. 

R. E. WILKINSON, 

137, Lower Park Road., FecklLam, 

Lo]id«i,S.E. 



knowlodge ol* drawing. An/ pareon witb'a sUcht 
tasle (or colour, can, t>y using tha 

CDIIiLl PMo Tlntogriph Pmiss, 

with a lew hours proctioe oolour In ■ moM elictlTS, 

GotlilDT Vvpnnrw at Oolour. Flultb, aod [iraduatloa 

olTlBli, lor miles. &c, wtalcb cannot poaslbly be pro- 

dooed othcrwlse- 

FriOtt for Colourins Froeasa. £S Bs., 

Inctadlag all Appliances, Coloun. ifto. 

Spedallte la Stippled Badcfrouods £4 4a. exto. 

loaludlng all Appllanoea. 

TVode Prvx lAt, aiui/uil alvanlaga ofpneat m 

BamprM coloored. C.,D.,T.'i. S± each, with SUppled 

BadtfiDuad. 4d., Cablnsts, ed., pcWage cxtja. 
EnooeB guatanleed. Sole Proprietor and InTcator— 

JABKES A. GUNDALX., 

26, WIKDSOR ST., NEW BRIGHTOIT, 
Nbib BIBKENHEAD. 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 
31, nioNTPXLixa Boao, 

PEOKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlirgers, Pilnters, Hetoucluri, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PEICE LIST. 
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PiiitoffraiiKi/ p 



Boot far Aiaatewrt 



Proposed Coattittttion sf Xanffm 

ChatOtKam Pkoto$T^\ic SoeittJ/ ,.. 
Salt ami Ete^axgt 



NOTICE TO SXFBSCRIBEB8. 



Sobaoriptimi in tha Postal Union, prapaid ; — 

e monUui, 6a. 6A. j 12 monOu, ISs. Od. 



ADDRESS 

AH lettan oont^nlng Orderi, Advertiaements, BemltbuioeH, ex other 
bnnnMB nutters, should be addroAaed to Uie Pubushsb of ths 
tifi nnrn Pbotooeitheb, 22, Buoldiighain Btraet, Htniitd, London, 
W-G. ; wbilsHiteraiy oontribnfemgMidqaeriesabonldbeadd re BSBd 
to the EnnoK. 



The paper vhich Mr. T. Ml. Annstron^ read before the 
QIasgov and West of Scotland Amateur Photographio 
Aaeociation — an abstraot of which we print elsewhere— ia 
worthy of attention. He pertinently pleads the caiise of 
home portraiture, alluding to the faet that the larger pro- 
portion of amateurs give time and labour only to landscape 
work. He claims that the amateur in an ordinary house 
at an ordinary -window can obtain portraits as good as 
any produced by the professional. We cannot go so far as 
this, but we do know that by carefi.1 lighting, by skilful 
arrangement of white sheets and the judicious use of 
mirrore as refleetorB, most pleasing and artistic pictures 
can be obtained, even .in a London drawiug-room, and 
upon a NoTember day. But we can thoroughly endorse 
Mr. Armstrong's sensible remarks upon the practical value 
of retouching. The amateur who retouches his own nega- 
tives soon aoqiures, from the close attention to density 
which this work necessarily requires, a Taluable know- 
ledge upon correct exposure and predse development. As 
an aid to other branches of photography a knowledge of 
retouching is advisable. The method of retouching, the 
use of a medium to cause the pencil to " bite," the process 
of enamelling, and many other bints of a valuable and 
practical nature are given in Mr. Armstrong's paper, to 
which we recommend our readers to refer. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1884. 

Out *F(eto$* 

" To hold as '( were the mirror up to Nature? 



MuTUAi, Presentation Plate Societies are rarer in the 
photographic world than iu some other cirdes of modem 
life. When, therefore, we do bear of a mark of esteem 
taking this pleasing form among photographers we are, 
prima facie, inclined to believe in the genuineness of the 
sentiments thus practically expressed. But we have not 
the least doubt of the heartiness of the good wishes which 
went with the present of plate to Mr. E. Dunmore last 
week, at the annual dinner of the Photographic Club. 
Mr. Dumuore, as honorary secretaTy and treasurer, has 
worked hard for the Club's welfare, and success has 
attended his efforts. The number of members is large; 
as a body they are vigorous and enterprising ; the papers 
read and discussed at their meetings are valuable, both 
for their practical nature and scientific interest, and ranked 
among the members are some of the most eminent pioneers 
of photography. To the present satisfactory state of the 
Club Mr. Dunmore's exertions have largely contributed, 
and he must have specially valued the remarks of Mr. W. 
Ackland, which accompanied the p^ggentation. Nearly 
every member of the Club contribujgd to the fund, and 
the Committee had so much mojjg col^^^^ *'"*' *^^y 
were embarrassed as to its dispoaqi ^ -^e trust that Mr. 
Dunmoro will long continue (o retg,' xhe P^^* 'hiot he 
80 ably fills. Np * 



pHOTOOEAPHT, like the spectroscope, is daily becoming 
more and more the handmaid of scientific research, as, 
for instance, in connection with astronomical investiga- 
tions. A special example of this extension of the field of 
photographic usefulness is afforded by a communication 
from the Observatory at Moscow. A. Belopolsky announces 
that he was enabled-.ta obtain photographic records of 
five phases of the total eclipse of the moon on the ^th 
October last. These pictures were obtained by means of a 
photo-heliograph, on Wamerke'sNo. 24 plate^ byexposures 
of from 20 to 50 seconds. By their aid the observer com- 
puted the apparent diameter of the earth's shadow in the 
plane of the moon's centre. The mean of the observa- 
tions and computations gave as the result that the earth's 
shadow subtended geocentricolly an apparent angle of 
87'2 minutes (circulan measore). The corresponding de- 
termination of the actual diameter, deduced from the 
Nautical Almanac, was 88 minutes ; whence Belopolsky 
concludes that the refraction due to the earth's atmosphere 
on that occasion had only^ slight efifect in diminishing the 
shadow — a result which was confirmed by the actual 
appearance of the phenomenon, as represented on the 
photographs, inasmuch as the edge of the shadow was 
sharply defined on the moon's bright surface, and was 
devoid of any trace of colour. The plates also showed a 
penumbra, forming a ring, external to the shadow proper, 
of the breadth of about 5 minutes. It is evident there- 
from that photography, properly applied, supplies the 
mcana of obtaining records of astronomical phenomena 
with the utmost accuracy, delicacy, and minuteness. 

Apart from the scientific uses of photography-;-in the pro- 
duction of star maps, and the verification of astronomical 
computations— above alluded to — there are more practical 
appUcations to work-a-day purpoacB of this world, of which 
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the following, relating to the recent explosion at London 
Bridge :— -It appears that Colonel Majendie came to the 
conclusion that with the assistance of a scientific photo- 
grapher, further investigations might yield suggestive 
residts. A telegram was, therefore, dispatched to Wool- 
wich Arsenal to send up immediately one of the staff of 
War Department photographers, who are engaged almost 
daily in photographing the results of ordnance experi- 
ments, the effects of various explosive substances, &c. 
Mr. Dan, who photographed the ruins of Scotland Yard 
and St. James's Square, was the gentleman selected, and 
he proceeded during the afternoon to the Home Office, 
where he received instructions to be in attendance at Lon- 
don Bridge with his apparatus, at low water, on Wednesday 
morning. The photographs will, it is understood, be 
subjected to microscopical examination and to enlarge- 
ment. 

* 

We publish in another column a letter from Mr. Henry 
Smith upon "Proposed Constitution of Lantern Slide 
Exchange," which will commend itself to our readers. The 
position of Mr. Smith among cyclists should be sufficient 
guarantee for the success of this undertaking. 



* 



The recent sale of the original designs, paintings for 
Christmas cards, and drawings in black and white, belong- 
ing to the well-known firm of Marcus Ward and Co., 
Limited, at Messrs. Foster, in Pall Mall, is, for one reason, 
interesting to photographers. The exhibition showed how 
largely photography is used indirectly for illustrating 
books. In the old days, when publishers had to depend 
solely upon wood engraving for their book illustrations, 
originals — after the blocks were cut — there were none. 
Now-a-days the artist's originals can be preserved ; the 
designs being either photographed directly upon the wood, 
into which they are cut by the engraver, or, having been 
photographed, and printed in an oily ink are transferred to 
zinc, into which the picture is impressed by means of add. 
The original designs for the whole of the Waverley novels 
by Percy Macquoid, W. H. Petherick, L. T. Lawson, and 
other artists, besides a number of exquisite bits in black 
and white of Miss Kate Qreenaway, changed hands. The 
highest price realised was for the latter artist's drawings 
for "Topo," which fetched thirty-five apneas. 



«5? 



We have had submitted to us, by the London Stereoscopic 
Company, specimens of their various special Christmas 
sets of photographic apparatus. Each set is complete in a 
lock-up box, with every essential. The apparatus appears to 
be well made and carefully thought out. In former years this 
Company has sent out a guinea box of novelties, but we 
think their new venture is decidedly a move in the right 
direction, as wo know of no better present, or one from 
which more lasting satisfaction can be obtained. Were it 
not that the general public is so firmly convinced that 
photography presents ten times more difficulty than it 
really does, the art would have many more votaries. We 
wish the London Stereoscopic Company, and every other 
firm that popularizes photography, success. 



In another branch of astronomical observation, namely, the 
preparation of star maps. Admiral Mouchez, Director of the 
Paris Observatory, has recently made an interesting com- 
munication to the French Academy, in reference to the use 
of photography in obtaining pictures of the brightest 
portions of the Milky Way. The telescope employed had 
an aperture of about six and a half inches, and a focal 
leng^ of about seven feet. Each of the plates covered a 
field of two degrees in right ascension, and three degrees 
in declination, and showed about 1,500 stars, from the 6th 
to the 12th mag^tude. The success of this photographic 
method of observation has led to the construction of a tele- 
scope of about 13 J- inches aperture, so corrected for the 
actinic rays as to ensure photog^raphic pictures of a large 
field of view with the least possible aberration ; and it is 
anticipated that stars of the the 13th and 14th magnitudes 
will be photographed therewith. 



* 



It is required of all men once to be photographed. It is 
required of all women to be photographed once — every 
three months at least. What becomes of all these photo- 
graphs ? Formerly they were buried in oblong albums, 
with clasps like those on Bibles of the last century, and 
with metallic devices upon their covers, whose only end 
seemed to be the scratching of a polished dining-room 
table. With these clumsy tomes the visitor would be 
habitually bored. The first page contained, of course, 
**Papa" and "Mama," then the family in various interest- 
ing stages of development. The visitor had to guess, 
" Who is this, now?" "Ahem ! well. Carry, I suppose." 
"Carry! no — Tommy." "Dear mo! of course; how 
stupid of me. What a pretty boy. He has, Mrs. Jones, 
lovely eyes," and so on to the last page. This was the 
domestic album. 

« 

We have known also the loyal album. This began with 
the Queen and the Prince Consort, followed by a beardless 
Prince of Wales and all the Eoyal Family. Often these 
would be found all compressed in miniature size within the 
compass of a single carte-de-visite — a sort of photographic 
synopsis of the prayer for Royalty. Many enthusiasts 
would also have the Royalty of Prussia and the Imperiality 
of France. A few high-church persons would supplement 
with the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli. Then, and not 
till then, the true family would begin. " Papa," before 
he had a beard;" "Mama, when she was engaged to 
Papa," These portraits of genuine relatives and friends 
were interspersed with a few members of the aristocracy, 
attached to the Lares and Penates by the most slender 
links of connection. "That is Lord Stiffe. Papa knew 
him in Burmah. They had a dreadful quarrel, and never 
speak now." " Isn't she sweet ? Lady Fanny Mac Smith. 
Everybody says she is so like what Mama was as a young 
girl." 

* 

The hybrid album also deserves a moment's consideration. 
It began and ended anyhow. Here one might find the 
Shah of Persia, and " our old nurse, Tompkins ; " a view 
of the lakes, and a photograph of the Duke of Wellington's 
statue. A Magdalene from Dresden would crouch oppo- 
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site to Miss Sybil Gavotte, wliile stray Christmas photo- 
cards would alternate with mementos of fancy dress balls 
and portraits of Chang, the Claimant, a horrid group of 
Greek brigands, and Mr. Gladstone. The Eev. Stopfer 
Neman would front Mr. Toole, and Lord Dimdreary, 
looking like a 'Arry on Derby-day, would lean lovingly 
towards " the Bishop of our Diocese — such a good man ! " 



Norn avons changi tout cela. The cabinet size has super- 
seded the carte-de-visite. The new photograph-books are 
larger, squarer, more quietly bound, and more tastefully 
decorated. And in many cases the book is almost entirely 
discarded in favour of the photograph-stand or photograph- 
screen. 

* 

Thebe are few ornaments for a drawing-room which exceed 
in beauty and interest a well-filled folding-screen of photo- 
graphs. The material and colour are mere matters of 
harmony and individual taste. We confess ourselves to a 
preference for stamped leather of a subdued shade. These 
may be placed either on floor or table ; either on the side- 
tables or wall-pieces of a room. There few pieces of 
furniture which at once finish and embellish a room to 
such a degree. Of course the contcuned photographs 
must be carefully chosen and appropriately matched. Then 
the photograph-screen becomes at once a thing of beauty, 
a joy for a considerable time, and a pleasure which need 
not be an intrusive bore to the casual visitor. 



* 



Those who are in the habit of spending a winter on the 
Biviera or at Florence cannot do better than surround 
themselves in their temporary apartments with these re- 
miniscences of the old folks at home. One of the g^eat 
benefits of photography is the power ^ which it gives to 
travellers, in these days of travel and foreign residence, to 
carry with them or g^up around them mementos of their 
absent friends in many a land. But these, if shut in a 
book, are often as much out of sight and mind as if the 
owners had never possessed them. We have much sympathy 
for the genial gentleman who pins the photographs of his 
friends simply against the wall of his dressing-room and 
study ; who can thus, in stray moments, catdi friendly 
glimpses of the faces and hold affectionate communing 
with the spirits of those whom he has loved and does not 
disdain still to love. The art of remembering one's friends 
requires in these days to be cultivated. 



\The Editor mU he glad to receive communicatioM for these 
eoiumnej which in every caee muet he authenticated hy the name 
and addrese of the eender.'] 



Photoobafbt fob AiLLTEUBS. — The London Btereosoopio Company, 
in conaequenoe of the growing popularity of photography among 
amateurs, have deoided to abandon tne gumea box of novdtieB that 
they have brought out now for so many seasonB, andin plaoe of it are 
offering to the public complete sets of photographic apparatus at very 
moderate prices. The specimen before u« ig of a most handy descrip- 
tion, and contains everything neoessaiy for the beginner to learn the 
art of photography, and with care to becojijj. aH adept. The company 
have also a studio on their premises, wiie^ ^.^atui^*^ instruotion is 
given to puichaaers of their apparatoa.^Q f^ 



Eettet)$to tf^t <EEti(tor« 

:o: 

LANTEEN SLIDE EXCHANGE CLUB. 

Sir, — In the present day there seems to be a mania for form- 
ing clubs. We have Photographic Clubs, Rifle dubs, Tricycle 
Clabs, Athletic Clubs of various kinds. Gun Clubs, Chess Clubs, 
and in short dubs in every possible phase of sport or pastime 
except only Lantern Clubs, and yet one would have uiought 
that the advantage of a number clubbing together so as to get 
the run of a large number of the somewhat costly slides ^ould 
be so manifest as to have induced someone to have started a 
Lantern Club long ere this. 

The idea that suggests itself to me is a Club to consist of say 
20 members, or perhaps 25, each member binding himself to 
purchase say 50 first class slides different to those to be 
purchased by tmy other member and then proceed mutually to 
exchange upon the ever-circulating principle. By such an 
arrangement no doubt it would be possiUe to make advan- 
tageous terms with some good maker of slides, and thus each 
member in the Club of 20 would have the use in course of time 
of 1,000 slides at the cost of 50 only, or what would perhaps be 
better, the Club might be formed on a still different basis, under 
which each member paid an entrance fee (£2), and annual sub- 
scription (lOs.) to be devoted to the purchase of slides, each 
member having the ri^ht to borrow a certain number at certain 
intervals, and on retinng to keep the slides bought with his 
entrance fee. 

Should there be any persons wishing to form such a Club, if 
they will address themselves to me I will see how best a start in 
the direction I have indicated, or one of them, may be made 
before the present Lantern Season gets much further advanced. 

Tours faithfully, 

Biver Cottage, menby Smith. 

Homsey, N. 



* 



CYCLING PHOTOGBAPHERS. 

Sir, — ^If you think you can do without a tripod, you are 
greatly mistaken. I have tried, and know better now. In the 
time of my innocence, one day as I was riding joyously along 
— furnished with the most approved cycle-dip — I caught a 
glimpse of a sweetly pretty scene. To dismount and rig the 
camera on to my tncycle was the work of a moment. Alas, 
either the fence was too high, or my cycle too low ; at any rate, 
I did not secure that view. For die first time in our long 
acquaintance, I called my faithful steed a *' brute." 

Needless to recount how — afterwards — I lost a gem of a 
waterfall because the tricycle could not be got down a steep 
bank, and a fine aea-diff because it could not be pushed over 
rough shingle. Suffice it to say that I now always carry a 
tripod. My tricycle is no longer a brute, but a faithful, 
imtiring ally, always ready to bear me and my photographic 
paraphernalia " far from the maddine crowd." It has ceased 
to do a duty for which it was unfitted, and now never attempts 
to pose as a camera stand. Of coiuve, you may use your tricycle 
as a stand if you are content to take all yoiu: outdoor pictures 
from the road, or an accessible field ; but how many *' best 
bits " you are likely to lose thereby you will not be long in 
finding out. 

By Owb of Them. 



* 



CYCLING PHOTOGBAPHEBS. 
Sib, — I have read with much interest the article on photo- 
graphy and ceding in your last issue, and as I ride the same 
machine as mx. H. Smith-^viz., a *' Carver " — I trust I may be 
allowed to say a few words on the subject. I have never 
attempted to trust my camera on a slippery saddle, but I can 
imagine the photographer's difficulties in inserting the dark 
slide after focussing without moving the camera, to say nothing 
of the terror which a breath of wind would inspire under the 
circumstances. However, the tripod is certainly inconvenient 
to carry on a tricycle, so I think that a description of a dip or 
or bracucet, which I designed and had made last summer, may 
be of interest to some of your readers. With it the camera id 
fixed on the handle bar, and it is suitable for any tricyde of thu 
Humber type. It condsts of a flat piece of iron nine inohoa 
long, one inch wide and one-eighth of an inch thick. This is 
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bent at right angles three inches from the end, forming a kind 
of bracket. The short piece, three inches long, forms the top, 
on which a wooden block, similar to the top of a tripod, or a 
brass plate is fi^ed to support the camera, the latter being 
secured by a screw in the usual way. The longer part is 
attached in a vertical position to the handle bar in a similar 
way to that in which a ** Stanton's cyclometer*' is fixed to the 
axle of the wheel. Near the lower end the iron is bent in a 
curve to fit on one side of the handle bar, to which it is secured 
by two fixed screws and fly-nuts with the aid of another short 
piece of iron similarly bent to fit on the opposite side. 

This arrangement admits of every movement necessary to 
adjust the camera, and it can be left on the handle bar when 
riding. It has one drawbcuik, viz., that the camera is placed 
rather low, thus making the photographer's position when 
focussing rather uncomfortable. 

Yours very truly, 

OcmxE. 



* 



THE MIGNONETTE CASE. 

Sir, — ^My attentio9 having been called to a paragraph in the 
Amateuii Photoorapicer of the 5th ult. Probably the writer 
of the article re Mi^onette boat is himself all at sea by the 
remarks he has made. A small 13 ft. dinghy I should consider a 
very great curiosity after living in a sea so rough that the yacht 
herseli, which was twenty times the size, could not live in. The 
photograph taken of the boat was for tie benefit of the poor 
shipwrecked mariners, and not in any way a benefit to the party 
who photographed it, and the whole of the proceeds were 
handed over to the person (Mr. John Burton, of the Old 
Curiosity Shop), who stood bail for the mariners, and he has 
forwarded the same to Captain Dudley. 

Falmouth, Dec. 16th, 1884. T. H. Smelt. 






Zf)t i^agCc Hatttem &$ an aiDt to 

No. V. 
By T. C. HEPvroRTH. 
{Continued from page 106.) 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS— INTENSIFY INO AND MOUNTING. 

Hitherto I have said nothing in those papers with refer- 
ence to the best kind of negative for lantern slide making ; 
the worker will find out, after a few trials, that some of his 
negatives will yield, without much trouble, a first-class 
result, whilst others seem reluctant to give anything but a 
very poor transparency. A really good negative will give 
a good print on paper, glass, or indeed on any other possible 
material, but at the same time a negative, which from its 
thinness would require special management in ordinary 
printing on albumenized paper, will yield a fine trans- 
parency on glass with half the trouble. In other words a 
negative taken purposely for lantern work need not be so 
dense as one destined for the ordinary printing frame. 
The precautions used in/lealing with a thin negative in the 
one case, must be observed in the other. For instance, the 
careful printer in producing a paper print from such a 
negative, will take his frame far from the window of his 
room, and give it a very protracted exposure, and by coax- 
ing it in this way, a good dense print is obtainable. 
Exactly the same treatment is necessary in producing a 
lantern slide from the same picture. Instead of holding the 
printing frame a foot or two from the gas-burner, as already 
recommended, let it be removed six feet away from the 
flame, and be given a greatly increased exposure by the 
rule indicated in the third article of this series. 

One more hint. I have already advised that the focussing 
screen of the camera should be marked with a three-inch 
circle, to which the picture should bo limited. A still more 
efi^ective plan is to cover the ground glass with a cardboard 



mask, having a three-inch hole in its centre, which can be 
placed tn situ when required. The operator can then see 
at a glance whether his picture is nicely composed, and wiU 
have a very good idea of its ultimate appearance as a 
lantern slide on the slieet. Most photog^phers carry into 
the field with them more than one lens, and it is especially 
necessary that he whose negatives are intended to yield 
lanterns pictures of a uniform size, should do so. The 
beginner is, perhaps, not likely to see the advantage of this. 
Let me point it out. Suppose that he has focussed the 
image of some wayside cottage, and finds to his chagrin 
that the building fills up all the proscribed circle, and that 
the surrounding foliage and other accessories which reaUy 
make up the beauty of the scene, as presented to the eye, 
are ** far, far away." His natural impulse would be to carry 
his camera farther from the object, but a blank wall behind 
him forbids him to do this. But with a shorter focus lens, 
which should screw into the flange fitted on his camera, 
the accident can be immediately remedied, and he can pro- 
ceed on his way rejoicing. This same difficulty has occurred 
to me time after tune, and is common to country churches 
having small burial grounds shut in on every side by 
foliage. From no point can a view of the building be 
focussed on the glass except by using a lens of very short 
focus. Very often the conditions are reversed, and the 
photographer finds himself before a scene with some 
obstacle before him which forbids nearer approach, and tho 
image on the focussing screen is quite insignificant. Here 
the obvious course is to screw ofiE the front lens of his com- 
bination« and to treat the back one as a long focus single 
lens. Of course the camera must be extended to double its 
normal length, and no amateur should possess a camera 
that will not do so, should occasion require. 

The most experienced workers often obtain a negative 
full of brilliancy and delicate detail, but with a very thin 
sky, a sky so thin that if a lantern slide were taken from 
it raw, so to speak, we should have in it a very good repre- 
sentation of a November fog. There are several ways of 
obviating this difficulty. In exposing it before the gas 
flame it should, like all thin negatives, be taken several 
feet distant, so that the time of exposure may perhaps 
extend to twenty seconds or more. During this time keep 
the sky portion covered with a piece of card, which has 
been cut in Vandykes all along the edge next the horizon, 
but do not keep it stiU, but in gentle movement. This plan 
gives a clear sky, with the effect of a slight haze over the 
horizon, an effect, I need hardly say, frequently seen in 
nature. Indeed this hazy effect can often be extended to 
the landscape itself, with the most charming effect of 
atmosphere which an artist could desire. 

Another plan of treating a thin sky is to furnish it with 
clouds by the following simple metiod : — ^Paste over the 
glass side of the negative a piece of white tissue paper. 
When this is dry, hold it up to the light, and mark upon it 
the position of the horizon and the outline of any trees or 
other objects which may appear against the sky. Now, 
with a stump and a black pigment (such a pigment for use 
with the st\imp is sold by most artists' colourmen — ^I do not 
know the name) rub in masses of cloud, taking care that 
their edges are ill-defined and fleecy. By this means a 
flat, tame-looking ne^tive can be made to yield a beautiful 
picture. Any water m the composition can be treated in 
the same way, for it must be remembered that water re- 
flects clouds as well as anything else. "Where the sky is 
dense enough, but contains pinholes or other blemishes. 
Bates' black varnish, painted on the plain glass side, is the 
best remedy ; or the faults can be delicately stopped out 
by ordinary india ink on the film side. Where there is a 
large expanse of sky, the quickest method is to gum over 
it a piece of orange-coloured paper with a jagged edge. 
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A lantern elide, otherwise perfect, will sometimes require 
a little strengthening. I beueve that the best method of 
intensification is that long ago published by Mr. England. 
Here it is : — 

Mercuric bi-chloride (corrosive sublimate) i oz. 

Sal ammoniac . . ^ „ 

Water 12 „ 

(Dissolve, and mark ** Poison.") 
The picture, after well soaking in plain water, is immersed 
in this mixture, and it will first turn grey, and afterwards 
quite white if left long enough. The white stage should 
not be reached xmless a very great additional intensity is 
requisite. Bemove from the smution, wash most thoroughly 
nxiaer a tap for three or four minutes, and immerse in the 
following solution, which will almost immediately turn the 
film to a brown black : — 

liq. ammonia-fort . . . . • • i drachm. 

Water . . • . . . . . . . 6 oimces. 

Binse under the tap, and the operation is complete. 
Many people object to the use of the mercuric salt, on the 
ground that it is unstable, and that the picture will ulti- 
mately fade. I have not found this to be the case. if the 
washing operation is thoroughly carried out, but as a rule 
I should give an intensified film a protecting layer of var- 
nish. Prevention is better than cure , and the amateur should 
endeavour to produce pictures that require no doctoring. 

When the lantern transparency is complete it must be 
mounted before it can be considered out of hand. It is 
as well to try it in the lantern first, in order that any little 
blemish not before detected can be remedied. Any little 
dear spot where a clear spot has no business to be can be 
touched with india ink. li the picture is to be coloured 
(and I intend, with our Editor's permission, to give soon 
some directions for colouring transparencies), the slide need 
not be so firmly bound up as one to bo used plain. A 
cover glass, separated from the photograph by a paper 
mask, with a roimd, square, or cushion-snaped opening, 
and fastened with one or two sHps of gummed (stamp) 
paper, is quite sufficient until the artist is ready with lus 
paktte and brushes. But if the slide is to be exhibited as 
a plain photograph, it may as well be bound together as it 
is to remain. For this purpose we require slips of gimuned 
paper, fourteen inches long by three-eighths of an inch 
broad. The paper (black needle paper is the best) should 
be gummed before being cut, and one sheet will provide 
for about a himdred pictures. Mix powdered gum arabic 
with one fourth its weight of loaf sugar, and add sufficient 
water only to make a thick mucilage. Paint the paper 
HberaUy with this, and hang it up to dry. When dry it 
can be cut into slips of the above size. 

To mount a pictiire, damp one of the slips of gimuned 
paper, and put it sticky side upwards on the table before 
you. Now take a slide, duly fitted with its black mask, a 
eover glass, all perfectly dean and free from dust. Hold 
the combination tightly between the fingers, and bring one 
edge down on the end of the gummed i£p. Now treat the 
sliae as a porter treats a heavy box — turn it over and over 
along the slip of gummed paper, so that each edge will 
take up its quantum. Now carefully fold down the edges, 
neatly adjust the comers, and the tlung is done. 

The black masks can be bought ready cut at about three- 
pence the dozen, or the worker can cut his own if he prefer 
ft. Zinc patterns are sold for this purpose, together with 
a dever little cutting tool, which consists of a little steel 
wheel set in a handle. The pattern is placed above the 
paper to be cut, the little whed is run round the opening 
in the ano, and a deanly cut mask is the result. A piece 
of zinc or sheet-lead is fiie best bed upon which to lay the 

Kper when cutting it. The gun^^^ slips can also be 
ught, but those who prefer to L^ ^U-^^V^t^^^^^ 'will 
make their own in the way describ^?^ 



HOME POBTBAITURE. 

By T. N. Abmstrono. 

[Abstract of a paper read before the GUugowand West of Scotland Amateur 

Photographic AtsodatUm,'] 

In drawing attention to the subjects we are to consider to- 
night, I wish you to understand that I do so more particularly 
in regard to their bearing on that delightful branch of our art 
— portraiture. It seems to me that by far the larger pro- 
portion of amateurs give their attention to landscape work— at 
least in my cirde of acquaintance. I sddom find those who 
seem to te^e a special delight in portraiture ; nor is the reason 
far to seek. 

It is generally thought that, without the aid of a studio, 
with its special advantages for lighting, &c., the amateur can 
have no chance alongside a prof essional photographer who 
possesses this benefit. Now, I am not one of those who think 
thus ; on the contrary, I maintain, and hope to demonstrate to 
you to-night, that there is no reason why an amateur should 
not produce quite as good results in portraiture as the pro- 
fessional. At the outset I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I do not underrate the necessity of a proper lighting of 
the subject. I consider it, perhaps, the most important of the 
whole ; still, with a little practice, any well-lighted room can 
at times be made to give most excellent results — indeed, quite 
as good as can be obtained in many studios — and it may be 
news to some of you to be told that professionals have to 
labour long before they arrive at the best mnnner of hghting 
their sitters, even in their specially constructed glass-houses. 

Now although lighting does not form part of our subject for 
consideration, seeing it is so intimatdy associated with the 
success of home portraiture, I must ask your indulgence for a 
few minutes, whue, in passing, I give the results of my 
experience. 

In the first place, allow me to say that one of the chief error 
amateurs fall into lies in using too strong a light. If, for 
instance, you place a sitter (say) about five feet from any 
ordinary window having a good northerly or north-westerly 
exposure, and step back and carefully observe the effect of the 
lignting on the face, you will at once see that the contrast from 
light to shade is too great ; the side next the window is too 
Ught, while the off side is too dark. This is the result of a 
want of diffused light. 

In order to obtain artificial diffusion use a muslin screen. 
Place it between the sitter and the window, out of range of Uie 
lens, in such a manner that all the rays of light which fall on 
the face must pass through the gauze. Step back again and 
take another look, when you will at once see that a very 
material change has taken place. Not only has the high light 
on the face been softened down, so to speaK, but the dark side 
of the face will appear to have been lighted up, thus reducing 
the violent contrast which had previoudy existed. Now pro- 
cure an ordinary dothes-horse, commonly used for drying 
dothes on, throw over it a white sheet, and so fold the divisions 
of it into such positions that a reflected light (not too much of 
it, mind) just increases the light on the darkest part of the 
shaded side, and at the same time throws a little front light on 
the face, so as to soften or blend the high light into the shade, 
taking care to preserve some light and £ade, whidi is the soul 
of portraiture, as wdl as other branches of oiu: art. TMs d(me, 
your subject should be well lighted, which may be ascertained 
by seeing tiiat the catch-lights are the same on both eyes. 

Having said so much about what we may call the proper 
« quality^' of light, it may be interesting to learn a httle about 
the strength or actinic power of this mode of lighting, or, in 
other words, what is the average time of exposure. On tder- 
ably good days I obtain a properly exposea negative, using a 
No. 3a DaUmeyer lens, with its No. 2 stop, in from seven to 
ten seconds, on a Wratten's plate. On very bright days I, of 
course, expose for less time. Now these exposures will com- 
pare favourably with those of many studios. If a person seats 
hhnsdf in front of an ordinary window having (say) a dear 
aperture of about seven by three and a half feet, and ascertain 
tne vertical and horizontfld angle of the light tiiat USIb nponi 
him, he will find that it is in excess of the light commonly 
admitted in photographic stadios. This is a mot that may 
be determined by simple measurement and comparisom It is 
not the sise of the studio or its windows that determines the 
force of the illumination, but the angular relation of the window 
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to the sitter ; hence a window which is twelve feet square may 
in reality admit a far less degi*ee of light, so far as a specif 
sitter is concerned, than one of six feet square, the area of 
which is only one-fourth of the former. 

From what I have said you will have perceived that if a per- 
son sit sufficiently near a window more light will fall on him 
than would be the case in many studios. For the same reason 
it will be seen that in proportion as he removes himself from 
the window the light diminishes according to the square of the 
distance, thus showing that any ordinary window with itd 
diffused light can be made to give quite as much light as a 
studio. But you may ask me — '* What about the facilities for 
various modes of lighting !•" " Let us examine into this also, 
and I think that we shall find that the amateur is not tied 
down in the matter. 

If you examine the specimens I have brought with me to- 
night you will find at least four entirely different styles of 
lighting. No. 1 is an example of the Bembrandt style, and is 
a picture of ray little girl. 8he was placed about four feet 
from the window with her side to it, so I moved my camera, as 
it were, into the middle of the room, and pointed against the 
light. No. 2 is an example of three-quarter lighting. The 
sitter was placed about ^ve feet from the window and almost 
facing the glass, and then the head was just turned roimd until 
only a dash of light fell on the off cheek. In this case the 
camera was placed so that the lens pointed from the source of 
light on to the sitter — almost the reverse of the Kembrandt 
style. No. 3 is a style very popular with Americans. In this 
instance the sitter, as it were, turned the head away from the 
light, so that the light came from the direction of behind the 
ear, thus giving a full side view with the off cheek in shadow. 
Another pleasant way is to place the sitter so that the light 
falls on the cheek next the window, the off cheek being in 
shadow. A full face is obtained by this means. 

You will thus see that the amateur is not tied down to any 
one style of lighting, but that he has quite a choice ; so he may 
exercise his discretion in choosing this or that one as most 
suitable to the requirements of his various sitters. Can more 
than this be obtained in any studio ? I think not. 

Having said so much about lighting, I now come more par- 
ticularly to the subjects we are specially to consider, in which 
later on I hope to give some practical demonstration, namely, 
retouching and enamelling. No matter how well and artisti- 
cally you may light your subject (passing over the considera- 
tion of proper exposure, development, printing, toning, &c., 
with which, no doubt, you are all conversant, unless the 
amateur be able to retouch his negatives, and then to finish his 
prints in a superior style, he will still be far behind the pro- 
fessional. I propose to deal first with enamelling, and I will 
just say that, whatever may be urged for this or that one's 
opinion for or against enamelling, there can be no doubt that 
most of the leading professionals now adopt this style of finish- 
ing their portraits. I maintain that increased softness and 
detail in the shadows are brought out in an enamelled print 
which would be lost otherwise. In discussing this matter with 
several of my friends I was struck with the similarity of their 
objections, which nearly all came to this — that it was very 
troublesome, and not worth the mess. Now this is all non- 
sense. With a little practice and ordinary care an amateur 
can enamel his prints with great ease and success. 

I have brought with me to-night some prints which I propose 
to enamel. They are here soaking in cold water. I have also 
beside me my glasses, upon which I shall place the prints later 
on. Now, the first thing to do is to thoroughly clean and 
polish these glass plates. You will see me clean them with the 
ordinary plate-cleaning powder. Next you will see me rub the 
plates with this little bag of talc ; then you will see me take a 
camers-hair brush and dust them ; and then you will see me 
take this small brush dipped in albumen (white of egg) and go 
round the edges of the glass plates, and when done they are 
set aside for the albumen to dry. When this has taken place 
I take this bottle of collodion, coat each plate witii the collo- 
dion, and again set aside to dry ; while this is being done I get 
ready my gelatine. I take two ounces of it, and soak it in 
clean cold water. Here it is. The cold water is then drained 
off, and hot water applied to melt it. The quantity necessary 
for the two ounces of gelatine will be about eighteen ounces. 
When the gelatine is melted, I pass it through muslin into a 
fiat dish. Here you will observe I have my gelatine ready so 



prepared, which I now place into this metal dish containing 
hot water to keep the gelatine warm. 

When the plates are well set I place my prints into the warm 
gelatine, and make sure they are thoroughly saturated. I then 
take them out one by one, rapidly place them on the ooUodion- 
ised plate, and lightly squeegee them on. The plates are then 
placed aside for a short time, and, finally, I give the prints a 
backing by placing on them this cai:^board, which is a very 
easy matter. I simply take the cardboard, soak it in water, and 
place between blotting paper to absorb the spare moisture, and 
then, with a coating of gelatine, starch, glue, or paste, I press 
well into contact, and the thing is done. Now, the only diffi- 
cult part of the operation is the collodionising of the plate. 
Those of you who are familiar with the wet process will have 
no difficulty ; while, to those of you who have only worked dry 
plates, I say — do it coolly and deliberately, and with a little 
practice you will be able to coat a plate without spilling a drop. 
Let me, however, give you this word of caution : — ^Take care 
to go not too near a light with your collodion, or you will hav« 
a ** jolly fine " blaze all round. The plates, with the prints 
attached, are then placed away to dry. I find a very good way 
is to dry them at a reasonable distance from an ordinary fire 
(not too near). They may then be left on the mantel- shdf all 
night, and in the morning they will be dry and ready to be 
removed from the glasses. 

To enable you to see the whole operation, I have brought 
with me these plates, on which you will observe some prints. I 
enamelled them last night in exactly the same maimer as above 
described. Later on you will see how they are removed from 
the glasses. I simply take a knife and cut round the edges of 
the cardboard just a Uttle inside of where the glasses received 
the edging of albumen, and by gently inserting the knife the 
prints, with their backing of cardboard, and with their coating 
of collodion on the face of them, peel off the glass, with the 
result that they are beautifully enamelled. 

I now come to the other subject — retouching. It is to my 
mind the most delightful occupation an amateur can give him- 
self up to. It is cleanly, ana can be done even in the most 
elegant di-awing-room. I should have preferred, had circum- 
stances enabled me, to show you by dayfight what little I know 
of this delightful branch of our art. Still I must do the best I 
can with the aid of artificial light. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that I strongly recommend all those who 
are desirous of practising retouching to do so by daylight. 

It is now nearly fourteen years since retouching was first 
introduced, and for a long time there was a great outcry 
against it ; but, like every other good thing, it has steadily 
advanced until it has now become a necessary branch of our 
art, and no gallery is complete without its BtsiE of retouchers. 

When I first made up my mind to practise portraiture I soon 
found out that retouching was a most necessary step to the 
success of my endeavours, so I set myself to study it. I read 
all the books and articles I could find. I was told it was very 
difficult, and that I had better give my negatives to a retoucher 
to have them properly done, as I would be sure to spoil any 
negative I tried my "prentice" hand upon. But I said to 
myself, *' I don't see if others can do it so easily what is to 
prevent me ; '* so I decided to take a few lessons from a com- 
petent teacher. I was ffiven to understand from what I had 
read that quite a dreadful list of articles were necessary, such 
as powdered cuttle-fish, ground resin, powdered blacklead, 
Indian ink, blacklead pencils, stumps, sable brushes, &c. But 
I soon found out that in this, like other matters, the best thing 
was ocular demonstration. So I went to Mr. Horatio Pater- 
son, who soon put me on the right road without the aid of 
anything but this littie tool here, which is only a hard lead 
pencil — ^it is a 6 H. Faber. At first I had not a retouching 
desk, but I made a very good substitute for one by simply 
using a printing -frame. Try it, and you will be surprised how 
well you can get on with one. If you can obtain a proper desk, 
however, by all means get one. It is no doubt a much moro 
complete and comfortable way to work with its aid. 

To assist those of you who desire to learn retouching I pro- 
pose to plaoe on my desk two negatives. One of them will be 
a finished negative, as that I will be enabled to point out to you 
the difference between a retouched negative and one that has 
not been so treated. By this means you will more readily be 
able to see the inequalities. The first thing to leam is to find 
out the bad places in a negative. This you will soon come to 
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xinderstand. It is just like knowing the disease is half the cure, 
4uid the rest follows. In the first place, examine the high 
lights and see if there be any patches less opaque than their 
surroundings. If so they must be made of the same opacity. 
See if there be any little specks, such as freckles would make. 
If so they must be filled up, then blend the high lights into the 
shaded parts, soften down the shadows, and, having done this, 
you will have accomplished a deal. 

I find a very prevalent notion among amateurs is that a 
negative requires some preparation before it is ready for 
retouching, such as the application of some retouching medium 
to cause the pencil to ** bite,** as the saying goes. Now it is 
-only very seldom such is needed. If your negative has been 
varnished with the ordinary spirit negative varnish it will need 
no medium. The Varnish when thoroughly hardened will take 
the pencil well enough, and this just brings me to another point 
that amateurs make an error in. They think that unless they 
•can see the marks the pencil makes with each touch that they 
give that the lead pencil is not doing its work and that they 
must have recourse to some medium to enable them to see the 
work they are doing. This is just the very thing they must 
avoid doing. 

I will just here tell you that I feci the mistakes most common 
to beginners are that they do not use hard enough pencils, and 
they do not keep them sharp enough, nor do they touch lightly 
enough. The negative being varnished and perfectly hardened, 
it is then set on the desk and the work begins, as you will see 
me operate presently. Let me say this before commencing : 
Touch as liAtly as you can. Only let the lead just touch the 
varnish, and do not press it on. Most retouchers acquire a 
special touch of their own, just like learning a special style of 
writing. You will with practice acquire the best way of 
touching. Although you do not see the marks the pencil mi^es, 
you will find the flaws you are touching gradualfy disappear, 
and this is just what you require to do. Do not go too near 
the negative, but so far away that you can only see the patches 
the flaws make, and which have to be filled up. 

Some of you may think it would be best to take a magnifying 
glass, and with its aid touch out all the imperfections. No more 
fatal mistake can be made ; for, were you to do so after all your 
exertion when you come to examine the negative, and are pre- 
pared to look with pride upon your persevering efforts, you 
would be surprised and disappointed to find it showing nearly 
the same appearance as at the commencement. Yet this should 
not be astonishing, for it is an artistically acknowledged fact 
that detail and effect are simultaneously unattainable, and this 
•experience of retouching is further proof to the establishment 
of this fact. Do not use a magnifying glass. Never attempt 
to fill up a spot with one touch. The point of your pencil 
should be as sharp as a darning needle. This is obtained by 
rubbing it on a piece of fine S£uid paper. So soon as you 
sharpen your pencil just touch a piece of paper with it to take 
off the scratchy point, but do not blunt it. 

At first I recommend you to practice on small heads ; you 
will find large ones more difficult. I will show you a negative 
I first retouched and a print from the same. What I have done 
all of you are quite as well able to accomplish. Practice and 
patience are all that is needed. It sometimes happens that in 
lighting a sitter the catch-lights are not the same on both eyes. 
I will show you how to take out a false light and so save many 
a negative that would otherwise be almost worthless. 

Do not be frightened to touch your negative. You will thus 
soon be quite at home at the work, and after a little practice 
you will find retouching a valuable aid to development, print- 
ing, &o. I know of nothing better that enables one to judge of 
proper density than the examination of a negative for retouch- 
ing ; it will assist you to say at once, this plate is too thin, or 
this too dense, or this under-exposed or over-exposed, or over 
or imder-developed. You wiU find it a most valuable aid to 
the other bnmches of our art, and he who is an adept at it must 
be a long way ahead of his brother who is not. I strongly 
recommend you aU to practise it. 
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CANAsnrB. — ^This is the name given to a ne^ yellow dye which is 
placed in the market by Donind and Har^^eDin, of Basle. It is the 
yellow precipitate produced by the actj^^ of chlorine or bromine 
upon thiocyanic acid. Canarine colours o^ f ftreat resistance to light 
and soap. ^tt^re , 



PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE OPEN OCEAN. 

By Herbert G. Spearing. 

Next came the difficulty of how to make sure that the ship 
would be in the field when the shutter was let slip. A little 
toy lens, a tiny camera— made like an Indian ** dug-out '* of a 
solid block of wood — a focussing glass — obtained by rubbing an 
ordinary bit of glass with emery paper — and behold a finder, 
which has now seen some years* service, and is as good as ever. 
It fits on to the rising front of the camera. 

At length everything was ready; and one day the captain, 
who had taken great interest in these preparations, had his gig 
launched, and away we sailed to try our luck. The vessel was 
making some six knots an hour, so she had to be kept hove to 
till we were some distance ahead, and all my arrangements 
completed. The sea had seemed calm enough from the big 
ship, but there proved to be waves high enough to hide us 
occasionally from the sight of those on board, so that it was 
by no means easy to focus, even though I had two men to hold 
the camera legs. Two men kept at the oars, so as to head the 
boat any way I wanted ; two men kept baling, for she leaked 
like a sieve ; and two men kept talking, for they were passen- 
gers, and had nothing else to do. I wonder whether all amateurs 
get as much advice gratis as I do ; and I wonder if they all 
take it as kindly. I had taken three of Archer's plates and 
three of Maudsley's, as, though I knew the former were not 
very rapid, I thought the light near the tropics might be 
enough for them, and they were much stronger plates than 
Maudsley's. 

It*s no use lamenting now ; but I do wish I hadn't used 
those Archer's. 

When we had got about a mile ahead, the captain waved a 
flag, the yards were squared, and on came the ship with every 
stitch of canvas set except the cro'jack. It was an anxious 
time, watching her image flit up and down and backwards and 
forwards across the glass of the finder as we rolled about on the 
restless waves. Finally five shots were made without a 
hitch, and then I was only too glad to remove the camera from 
its perilous position, although I was not quite happy until 
it was safe on board the big vessel again. 

On development, the two pictures on Maudsley's plates 
turned out fairly well, but the Archer's were quite under- 
exposed. In connection with two of these I had a slice of 
** lucky bad luck," if I may coin an expression for a sort of 
mishap which often occurs to me. It was in this wise. The 
donkey-engine man had been very anxious to have his photo- 
graph taken ; so one day I took him and . the carpenter work- 
at their bench on deck. But the donkey man waa impatient 
and inquisitive, and when my back was turned opened the 
slides, which I had left for a few minutes in his engine-house. 
Unfortunately, there were the negatives of the ship among 
them, but, fortunately, he only opened the imder-exposed 
Archer plates. It was some consolation that stem retribution 
swiftly overtook him, for he opened his own plate just a little, 
and fog^d the end where he was standing so that nothing but 
his hand and hammer are visible. 

Emboldened by my success 'vicith.,the rapid symmetrical, I 
began to cast about for a shutter foffe. the portable symmetrical, ' 
as on boar^ 9bip. one wants a wido angle lens very badly, it . 
being difiBcu}t to get far enpiigh away from, your subjects. 
At last itoQcurredto me that the revolving diaphragm might 
be use4 as an instantaneous shutter, but to describe n^ore cor- 
rectly the thing that finally developed itself, the instantaneous 
shutter came to be used as a revolvmg diaphragm. I had made 
peace with the donkey-engine man; for it does not do to 
quarrel with the possessor of useful tools, and from him I got 
another bit of sheet brass, and cut out a circular piece of the 
same size as the revolving diaphragm, only with a projecting 
piece through which to tie the string. Then, with a coimtor 
sinker I made one hole the size of the largest stop, and another 
nearly opposite it, just half the size. The latter is small 
enough for almost all purposes, but in case of need, I keep a 
slip of ferrotvpe iron m my note book, with a hole just half 
the size of the smaller stop. I find that the pulling of the 
string does not give the slightest jar, even when the cameia 
has to be held by hand witiaout the support of its legs. 
Of course, the small stop must be placed above the large one, 
so that in pulling the shutter there may be no fear of pulling 
it too far. 
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The first picture tbat I took with this ahuttor waa during a 
dead calm, with the sails all hanging idlj, and the men en- 
gaged in repairing theforeaoil. Eveiy rope comes out aa clear 
and sharp as couldbe deaited, and although the portable is not 
a veiy rapid lens, the exposure proved to be ample. The next 
subject was a much harder one, as I bad set my ttffectionB on 
the figure'head and bows. For some time I hesitated to trust 
tbo apparatus away out there under the bowsprit ; but that 
little net in the angle of the dolphin striker stays had long 
been a favourite seat of mine, and I was very onjioua tosecuto 
a memorial of the view therefrom. Many a sunny hour have I 
spent there, watobine the bows plough through the deep blue 
water, and dashing it up in snow-white foam. Many a timo 
would I have gladly gone to sleep, dandled, as it were, in the 
arms of the big bowsprit; atone time tossed high in the air, 
at another gently lowered almost within reach of the rushing 
waters that seemed hurrying to meet our nobis ship. But 
there would be no hope for anyone who fell from such a posi- 
tion; and, like many another pleasant dream, it might bavc 
had too rough an awakening. Then, again, in the stillness of 
the southern midnight, how wonderfully those bows stirred up 
the glories of the phosphorescent deep — glories the like of wbiuh 
we never see in colder climes ; while ever and anon great balls 
of light came floating past, or a shoal of dolphms sported 
arflund, clad all over with sUver-blue, and leaving a shimmer- 
ing streak of light behind. 

Alas, that art can but fsintly portray such beauties, and 
alas for mo that I did not dare to do the utmost. But if my 
apparatus bad dropped overboard, how much 1 should have lost 
in other parts of flie world, for who could have been sure of 
getting a new outfit in Australia. Bo prudence carried tho da}*, 
and I only took two quarter plate pictures with a little camera 
that I had concocted on board out of an old extending front. I 
had to lie half down in the net, and hold on with my legs ; sup- 
porting the camera against my chest with one hand, while the 
string was puUed with the other. The results were interesting 
and fairly good, but the pictures ore nothing compared with 
those " spectral visions " that haunt me still of what I might 
have got. 

The voyage was singularly uneventful, we never even sighted 
land from the time we left Start Point to the time wc made 
Cape Otway, three weary months to the ordinary passenger, 
but to a man with a hobby there is no such thing as fiinui. I 
think I photographed every part of the ship except the hold ; 
even the fo'castle came in for a share of attention, but as it 
required such a long exposure that I went awav to dinner in 
the meanwhile, it is barily to be wondered that the sailors' faces 
were not all good portraits. I had better luck with the Captain 
in bis cabin, although in order to get sufficient distance, tbo 
camera hod to bo screwed on to a bar of wood nailed across one 
oomcr, and the focussing bad to be done "on spec." The "boys' 
cabin," where the apprentices, or as they like to call themselves, 
the " midshipmen," live, was a much easier subject, though at 
the first attempt the negative was spoiled by halation from the 
port. This port could not be blocked up altogether or the cabin 
would have been too dark, but the difficulty was circumvented 
by hanging a small curtain about two feet from it, so as to cut 
off the hght from coming directly into the lens. Of course the 
creH" "vere taken, and a very scratch lot they seemed, one or 
two yachtsmen, a broken down publican, a stowaway, a 
Finlandcr,' two negroes, &c., &c. One's ideas about the British 
Bailor are rather upset by a more intimate acquaintance with 
him as he exists in tiie merchant navy. The picturesque Jack 
tar of our youthful imaginings is seldom or never to be seen on 
an ordinary trading ship. The men oertainly looked mncb 
better when at active work, running up the rigging or hanUng 
away at the ropes and singing those peculiar refrains they call 
" shanties." Some of the melodies are very pretty, but Uie 
words are too often quite unfit to be quoted. One of the men 
leads with a single versa of some rhyme which is sometimes his 
own extemporaneous composition, especially when the crew 
want an opportunity of venting thdr feelings as to their food 
or the conduct of any of the officers. j%e ohorus varies 
aooording to the strength of pull that has to be given, the 
harder the pull the longer the dioms. They will get a pretty 
tidy strain on the mainsheet with " gives us some time to blow 
themandotim," or " ITAis^ for my t^oAnoM " — (the pull oomes 
at the syllable* in italics] — but when they mean teal business and 



have to hoist up some big aail away beyond the topmast, then is. 
tbe time to see them ait down in a row on deck and sing "Hau- 
an-aul away, and haul away-yo-i-oh ; and hau-au-aul away 
and haul awa-ay, vo ! " They dont pull at all until the final 
" yo ! " but tbentheygive suchathunderingbigshout and lug 
thatsomethingis bound to give. Occasionally it is the rope itself 
and then over they go, sprawling on their backs, and Tolling 
into the lee scuppers. 

The Captain's dog was an imitative animal and very fond of 
copying the men by tugging at a rope's end with his mouth, so 
his attention was easily engaged and his portrait secured ; but 
with the ship's cat it was quite a different matter. Friendly 
enough at meal times, but on deck as suspicions of mo and the- 
camera as aNortb American Indian. At last one sunny day 1 
caught him basking in the shelter of a coil of rope, with his- 
paws stretched out in front just like Londseer's lions in. 
Trafalgar Square. Hurriedly diving below I got the c. d. v. 
diaphragm fixed and taking up a big book for a camera stand, 
crept cautiously on all fours along the deck. With most tanta- 
lising stohditythe oat watched me wriggle my head downside 
ways under the cloth ; during the focussing he still remained 
perieclly quiet, and he even seemed to take an interest iu the 
insertion of the dark slide ; bat then as if he had seen quite 
enough be got up, stretched himself, and walked away. " Ah." 
said the talkative passenger, "I knew he would; " you see, you 

should " What omateurcould have kept his temper!- 1 said 

a few words to that pessen^r end rushed after the cat. For a 
wonder he took it lundly (the cat I mean, not the passenger), 
and being brought beck settled himself down m his old 
warm comer and gave me two as good negatives as could be 
vrished. 

Another subject that seemed very promisingwas the view from 
the foretop, especially when the men were at work on the yard 
arms. But our foretop was some sixty feet above the deck, and 
as I am not lilest with a very strong head for heights, it was a 
long while before I could feel at all comfortable up there, un- 
less both hands could find something firm to grip on to. But 
by dint of energetic practising every day, I got to be fairly 
tued to the swaying motion, and the dizziness also gradually 
wore off. But then came vaulting ambition, which nearly o'er- 
leaped itself. For I waited and waited hoping to get a ohonco- 
of taking the men furling the mainsail. Few people realise what 
an immense thing a ship's mainsail is. Ours was over ninety 
feet long, and about forty feet deep, so that in a breeze it waa 
as much as they could do to gather it up, even when ,every 
single man, bar the captainand steersman, got up aloft to do it. 



rvBuKO THE M^raauL. From a Photograph by H. Q. Spxiuta. 
Now, I had reckoned on getting the engine-man to help me 
with the apparatus, but when the d&y came for furling tho 
mainsail, it was blowing half a gale right aft. Not a man could 
be spared. Even the cook and steward's boy had to go and 
help. Luckily, the owner's son was on board, and being a good 
climber, he offered his assistanoe, so between us we got the 
camera and everything safely into the foretop. I need not say 
that a camera stand was useless np there. I had to steady myself 
by lying face downwards, and then, holding the camera with one 
hand on the edge of the grating, manipulated the plates and 
ahntter with the other. The wind being right aft, the yards 
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were just square, so the wide angle lens took in the whole of 
the mainsail and lower topsail, and with the revolving shutter 
I succeeded in getting two very fair pictures of the men just as 
they giving the final haul, singing the time, honoured, and me- 
lodious, but apparently unmeaning ditty, **He'8 not paid for 
his boots." 

But what an irritating thing instantaneous* photography is P 
It is so hard to hit just the very best moment for ta^ng the 
shot. If you take it too soon you may find the object looks 
very much better half a minute after, and if you wait too long 
you may lose it altogether. And thus it was with the men on 
the yard arm ; I had only two plates up with me, and I hesi- 
tated to use the second too quickly after the first, hoping to 
secure some other grouping of the sailors ; but then the sun 
threatened to come out from behind the clouds, and shine right 
in to the lens, so I quickly pulled the shutter in order to ensure 
a second negative, and then began to pack away the apparatus. 
And wasn't it annoying to find that the sun never came out 
after all, and that in about five minutes the sailors had taken 
up the most varied and picturesque positions, instead of being 
all ranged in a row on the foot-rope as they are in my two 
pictures. 

A photographer ought really to have a special dispensation 
for swearing, especially at sea. For instance — we had just hove 
to for the pilot schooner as she came tearing along unaer a stiff 
sou* -wester. I had everything ready, and watched her eagerly 
as she came nearer and nearer every tack, and loomed bigger 
and bigger on the glass of the finder. Suddenly there was a 
shout and a rush, and three men came tearing aft with a rope 
for the pilot's boat, in case he should be carried so far astern. I 
had to move out of the way and set up the camera in a fresh 
position. But I did'nt swear ; no, not though the sim did shine 
right on that focussing glass of the finder, so that no image 
could be seen, and thus the only picture I got was an expanse 
of sea, with about a quarter oi the schooner away up in one 
comer. Now, I have a ferrotype hood for that finder. It 
removes a deal of temptation. 

The entrance to Port Phillip is not a very suitable one for 
taking from outside, indeed, very few coast lines do repay the 
trouble of taking them. Even the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco does not look much in a half -plate photograph, and I have 
coasted half round New Zealand without securing more than 
three or four decent pictures. There is another thing too — a 
photographer is bound to lose two thirds of the scenery at least 
as he has barely eight hours a day with light strong enough for 
instantaneous work. For that reason I could not get any satis- 
factory result of the great tide rip off the mouth of Port Phillip, 
and it happened to be at its best just then. Imagine the rush 
from an inland sea, forty miles long, meeting a strong sou'- 
wester. For a minute the good ship trembled m the waves and 
hesitated, but then ^ood sails and good steering carried the 
day, and she rode triumphantly through the angry breakers. 
But the sun was sinking, and though the golden glow made a 
beautiful picture for a painter, the photographer could do 
nothing but admire and try in vain ; the too frequent fate of 
those iJ^at go down to the sea in ships. 



By Thomas Orane. 

At the birtb of photography, and during its infancy 
artists were no doubt interested in watching its progress, 
and in criticisinff its productions. They were certainly, 
however, not disposed to be enthusiastic in its praise, to 
regard it with very great favour, or to foresee the assistance 
it was to afford them. 

In fact as photography grew and prospered it was 
regarded by many artists either as a positive enemy or a 
most dangerous rival. It certainly proved to be so, for a 
time, in the case of portrait painters, causing many of them 
to depend for their living upon the somewhat thankless 
task of colouring photographic portraits. It is only of late 
years that artists generally have j^gcogiiised the value of 
photography as an assistant and Lpipmate, and in decora- 
tive art no less than in the other l flct^'^' photography is 
becoming more and more uBeful. ^^ 



The public in general and artists in particular, owe a 
great deal to the copying and reproducing capacity of 
photography, which for a trifling expense, gives us faith- 
ful representations of existing forms of arclutecture, sculp- 
ture, and decoration. The sculptures and temples of Greece, 
the frescoes of Pompeii, the arches of Rome, and the build- 
ings of the Benaissance, the beauties of Florence, Pavia, 
Yenice, the elaborate decorations of the Alhambra, 
Indian temples and other monuments of Oriental art, 
the Gothic cathedrals and castles, down to the Houses of 
Parliament, Law Courts and Opera Houses of our own 
day, are not only portrayed but brought face to face 
as it were with dwellers in all parts of the world. 

Specimens of design, and objects of beauty of all 
kinds hidden in the recesses of the museums of all 
nations, become, by the aid of photography, available 
for UBQ in every studio. But for such aid, the lifetime of 
of a Methusaleh and the wealth of a Croesus would not 
sufiice for the personal inspection of the art of past and 
present. The value of having at hand for reference 
exact representations of the choicest productions of art 
cannot be over estimated. 

Photography also gives the decorative artist most 
valuable assistance in the practical carrying out of designs 
which require to be accurately and proportionately 
enJarged or reduced. An enormous amount of time and 
trouble is thus saved. For transferring designs of all 
kinds, from paper or cckrdboard to wood, stone, and metal 
for processes of engraving and lithography, photography is 
now-a-days indispensable. The artist's individual touch 
and line, instead of being copied by the engraver and 
lithographer and thereby, necessarily, losing much force 
and delicacy of expression, are exactly reproduced. 

There are many different processes for reproducing 
artists' drawings now in use, which depend upon photo- 
graphy for their existence. Many more are being dis- 
covered and brought into operation. Instead of the 
portrait-painters, the wood-engravers have now some 
cause to regard photography as an enemy, most of these 
new processes being much cheaper than wood engraving. 

Then, again, in seizing the contour, character of growth, 
and individuality of trees, plants, and flowers, what 
invaluable assistance does the decorative artist derive from 
photography ! Especially valuable is this assistance to one 
living in London who has not access to growing plants 
and flowers, or who cannot spare the time to make careful 
studies from nature when he is in the country. Many 
beautiful photographic studies of flowers and trees are to 
be had in the i^ops, but it is better far for the decorative 
artist to be an amateur photographer himself. He can 
then seize any opportunity that presents itself, he can 
select, arrange, and group his subjects to suit his own taste 
and mode of treatment, and thus secure in a few minutes 
perfectly accurate representations of nature as to form and 
some guide as to colour. 

In short, photography, instead of being a rival and an 
enemy to art, has become her most valued and dose 
friend, not only assisting in the practical working out, 
and reproducing of designs, but also in multiplying accu- 
rate representations of all that is most beautiful in the 
world of art and nature. By thus disseminating, at a 
modtrate cost, innumerable copies of beautiful objects, 
photography actually creates a love for and appreciation of 
art, and, consequently, a demand for more. 

That photography has still many triumphs in store, 
many possibilities of expansion and development, cannot 
be doubted. It will ^n'obably become, in one way or 
another, the chief exponent and distributor of the pro- 
ductions of art to the multitude, but that it can ever super- 
Bodo art itself is, of course, absolutely impossible. 
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AN AMERICAN BOOK FOR AMATEURS/ 
This little work is diyided into ten chapters dealing with 
Apparatus, Emulsions, Developers, Wet Collodion, Bam Dry 
Plates, Washed Collodion Emulsion, Gelatino-Bromide, and 
Printing. The author says that ** English apparatus is 
becoming more and more used by American amateiu*8. It is 
imdoubtedly superior in model, lightness, and finish." He 
recommends the ordinary guillotine-drop shutter for instan- 
taneous work. The pages dealing with development are 
especially valuable. We may quote one passage : — **An 
important practical point in the use of the alkaline developer 
is, that a strong alkaline solution applied to the film at the 
beginning of 3ie development will accomplish more than it 
would if applied toward the end or after weaker solutions had 
been tried. For instance, if the plate was known to be 
materially undertimed, the proper plan would be to apply the 
stronger developer at first, and not attempt to coax the image 
out with weaker solutions." 

The general remarks at the'end of the book upon such subjects 
as Posing, Transferring Films, Silver Stains, &o.. are carefully 
considered and clearly expressed. The work is in every way 
well suited for the purpose intended, being practical and 
scholarly and without a word of padding. 






PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF LANTERN 

SLIDE EXCHANGE. 

By Henby Smith. 

The object of the Club to be co-operation by a limited number 
of members to procure first-class slides at a reduced rate. 

Each member on joinine to pay an entrance fee of £2, to be 
devoted to the purchase of slides, in sets of 50, and also suitable 
boxes for their safe dispatch by parcels post. 

Any member leaving the Club to withdraw the slides pur- 
chased with his entrance fee, and his place to be taken by an 
additional new member. 

There shall be an annual subscription of 10s. to i>ay the or- 
dinary working expenses of the Club, and to pui^ase extra 
8lides,'Bhould there be any surplus. 

Each member be entitled to the loan of 50 slides every week, 
but no member be allowed to have a succeeding set until the 
set last borrowed is returned to the hon. sec. 

The hon. sec. to keep a record of the slides standing to the 
credit of each member, and also a book recording the dates of 
loan and return of the slides. 

Each member at the outset to pay the carriage to and fro of 
the slides he borrows, but this may possibly be modified later on. 

Although prima facie one particular set of slides would be 
regarded as the property of each individual member, should 
that member detain any other set, his claim to the set standing 
against his name would lapse ; the latter set beinff in that case 
p^ced to the credit of the member wjiose slides had been wrong- 
fully detained, and the defaulting member would be severed 
from the membership. 

Any member leavmg the Club to lose all claim to the accumu- 
lated slides, save only the single set representing his original 
entrance fee. 

Members to make good any fractures while the sUdeB are in 
their possession. 

This is the rough idea I have in view in the first instance, 
and it can readily be seen that an immediate start can be made, 
Possibly later on additional features can be added, but at 
present I do not see my way to do more. It is merely a utili- 
tarian idea, by which we may have the nm of a number of 
slides at the cost of a few, and the Association will be so con- 
stituted that any member can leave when he likes by keeping 
the set of slides represented by his own entrance fee. 

I should, of course, give the members sufiGicient assurance of 
my stabilitv and position to satisfy them that I should not 
*'clear off with the slides! and I should, so long as I 

managed the affair, take care that no member secured more 

■ — ■ ■ .1 — . , 

* ** The Amateur PhotograpJiery — A Manual of Fhotographio 
Manipulation intended especially for Bbginners and Amatcun*, with 
Bug^estions as to the choice of Apparatus and of Processes. By EllersHe 
Wallace, jun., M.D. Philadelpma ; Porter and Coates. 



than the allotted number of slides at one time. I could not 
undertake to conduct a club numbering more than, at most, 25 
members at present ; but, of course, it is quite open to anyone 
else to start a similar club if he feels so di^)osed. 
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{From our Special Correspondents,) 



to:- 



GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 
PHOTOGBAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held 
in their Rooms, 180, West Regent Street, Glasgow, on Tuesday 
evening, 2nd December, Mr. Hugh Reid, President, in the 
chair. 

The following new members were admitted : — Miss M. H. 
Thomson, Miss A. L. Robertson, Rev. Thomas SommerviUe ; 
Messrs. C. W. Laing, W. F. Finlayson, W. H. Gowans, James 
Fleming, John Dove, W. H. Turner, James Watt, and Robert 
Dalglish. 

Mr. W. Snell Anderson was elected treasurer, and the 
following six gentlemen members of Council for 1885, viz. : — 
Messrs. Jas. Elder, C.E., Wm. GFoodwin, R. Cutting, A. B. 
Ovenstone, T. N. Armstrong, and Chas. Coulson. 

Mr. T. N. Armstrong reaid an interesting paper on *'Home 
Portraiture," showing now variety of posing and lighting could 
be obtained in an ordinary sitting room. Mr. Armstrong also 

fave a demonstration of enameling and re-touching. His 
emonstration was particularlv successful, and he turned out a 
number of prints at the meetmg finished in the finest manner, 
and quite equal to the best professional work. 

After some conversation about the Exhibition, which opens 
in the Fine Art Galleries on the 17th lust., the meeting 
closed. 



* 



CHFXTENHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of this Society (till recently known as the Chelten- 
ham Amateur Photographic Society) was held on Thursday, 
December 11th, the president. Colonel Dawson, C.B., in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — Messrs. Wnit^, R. Dighton, W. L. Ferguson, and 
Joyner. 

Colonel Dawson read a short account of a potash and soda 
developer used by himself for some time with great success ; his 
formula being : — 

Carbonate of potash (London pharm.) . . 480 grs. 

Washing soda 480 grs. 

Potassium bromide 20 grs. 

Dissolved in water to make . . . . . • 20 ozs. 
This solution contains 3 grs. of each alkali in every drachm. 
In each ounce of developer one drachm of the above is used 
with 2 grs. pyro. 

Prints were exhibited by several members; those of Mr. 
Beetham, from negatives taken, in the neighbourhood of Tor- 
quay, being much admired. 

Some transparencies on Fry's special lantern sUde plates were 
also shown. 



EcHiTBiN. — ^This is a new yellow colouring matter obtained, aooord- 
ing te the Leeds Manufaotuiing Company, by mixing five parts of 
picric acid with three parts fiavin, adiuug twelve parts nitric acid 
of 36° B., heating on a water bath and evaporating to dryness. An 
alcoholic solution of the dye imparts a very permanent yellow 
colour to silk and woollen materials. 

AuRAiONE. — ^This compound is the first artificial yellow dye 
which can be fixed on the vegetable fibre with tannic acid like aniline 
dyes. According to C. Kochlm, a steam colour is prepared of — 

Anramine . . . . . . . . one i>art. 

Tartaric acid one part. 

Tannin . . . . . . . . six parts. 

When printed on ordinary textures instead of on those prepared with 
tin, it becomes quite fixed, after steaming by the usual treatment 
with tartar emetic. Poirrier produces a dye, ;aune solidcy remarkable 
for purity which is an azo-dye, and can be fixed by chromiimi acetate. 
Unmixed with others, the dye gives orange-yellow shades of con- 
fiiderable resistance to light and soap. It is likely to be useful for 
photographic purposes. 
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Qnvuu, and replies tliereto, are inaerted free of 
ehaxge, and Teadera axe invited to txeeHj use our 
oolnmna for obtaining and gMng inf onnation. We 
require qneationa and answers at least two dear days 
More publication. 

BXTIiES 

TO BS OBSSBTVD WHBM ABKIirO QUIBTXOVi. 

1. Write on one side of the paper onlj. 

S. Write each qnestion, if on a different sobjeot) on 
a separate piece of pimer. 

8. Write name and address oa the back of each 
qnerr, unless they are to be published, when they 
snoula follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

KoTB.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 

QXTEBIES. 

SPOTS.— After yamishing a negnatiye I found a 
quantitv of spots on one side of the fignire only which 
were not at all risible before so doing. Can any 
reader tell me the cause of it, and something to 
remove them, also the best vamish to use for 

II6ffAtiVGK.*'~*S POT8 

iiONa Focirs oameba and IjENs. 

— 1.— What advantages do we get with a camera that 
extends to double the ordinary length !— 2. What 
advantages do we get by having a long focus lens I — 
W. J. P., University College. 

SNIjAHQ-BMENTS.— Can any reader inform 
me where I can have enlargements done ; how large 
could a good ^ negative be enlarged successfully t— 
Darxlbt. 

OUT-DOOB IiBNS.— Will you please inform 
me which would be the best fori plate pictures, general 
out-door work, No. 5 or No. 6, Koss' Portable |Sym- 
metrical Lers. — O. E. 

I<ANCAST£B'S NE^W FOBMITIiA 
BAPID DOCXBIjET.— Will some one who is 
practically acquainted with this lens, kindly state its 

aualities with lespect to (1) extent of field covered, (2) 
eflnition, and (8) from distortion as compared with a 
corresponding aze, Instantograph Lens by same 
maker ; and, also, if the former is essentially on 
architectural, view, or portrait lens ? — W. H. 8. W. 

SUBSTANTIAIj oameba. About 

year ago I purchased a Ijuicaster Meritoire 
plate camera, and have been able to get very 
air photos. I wish now to purchase a larger ana 
more substantial camera. All my photographic 
friends advise either Ballmeyer's rapid rectilinear, or 
a lens by Boss, but I get various advice as to the size 
of camera. Some advise me to stick to a good A plate 
camera, and to enlarge the photos, if I wish. Others 
advise me to buy a f ml plate one at once. What would 
readers advise ? I may mention that it is only for 
amateur work, and that a few pounds more or lew are 
of little consequence. — M. S. M. S. 

AOTINIO SIGHT.— Why is December the 
worst month in which to photograph T Is there not 
sufficient light, or are the chemical rays absent ? If 
the latter, does it affect the spectrum considering the 
actinic power lies in the blue and violet rays. I should 
be very glad of any information on the subject. — 

LOVBJOY. 

MABION'S MINIATT7BE OAMEBA.- 
Bome time since you drew the attention of your 
readers to Marion's miniature camera. While 
fascinated by its apparent convenience, I confess I am 
sceptical as to its practical efficiency. £ should 
therefore be very glad to have the opinion of some one 
who has actually tried it, and whose experience may be 
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relied upon, not only as to its capabilities of taking a 
small picture, but also the posaibility of easily pro- 
ducing good enhurgements m>m it. I have a good 
i plate camera and lens, and would like larger 
pictures even than these give, but the additional 
weight would be burdensome. So I turn to the 
miniature camera and enlargements; but will they 
be satisfactory! If any one of your readers have 
made proof of this, his experience published in the A. P. 
would I think, be a general boon. From the illustration 
of the csmera I suppose it is intended to be held in 
the hand, and the exposure to be instantaneous. If 
Messrs. Marion have perfect confidence in the in- 
strument, they might allow it to be tested by some 
impartial operator pro bono publico. — W. Benmktt. 

ANSWERS. 

PAINT FOB APPABATUS.— To get a 

dull black mix lampblack with size (that is glue and 
water), and apply jwdth a bniah.—PYK0. 

'WASHINQ-PBINTS.-After fixing, say at 6 
p.m., I place tiie prints in a dish of water, and change 
the water every quarter of an hour up to 7.30, after- 
wards every half hom: until ten, then leave them in 
water until morning, when I give one change for 
quarter of an hour, tiien take them and place be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper. I have done so for the 
last two years, and find no trace of fading.— Pybo. 

SODA DBVEIjOPEB.— In reply to H. E 
I may say that I have tried the soda developer with 
Britannia, Verel, and German plates, and it suits them 
all equally well . I think a successful negative depends 
more on intelligent development than developer or 
make of plate, lilany plates are unjustly blamed for 
fogging, when the light or the developer is too strong. 
I never get fog now, as I always develoi)e at night ; it 
is much better to do so where practicable.— Lockb 
MACDOXA.B.A^xon). _ , ,_ . ^^ ^ 

BE TOUOHINQ-.— Powdered Pumice rubbed on 
the negative with the finger is used to give the pendl 
a bite.— An ordinary H. B. should do.— liOCKE 
Macdoxa, B.A. (Oxon). 

LENSES.- A matter of taste between the two 
makers you name. Both are excellent. For general 
purposes there is no doubt that Boss's rapid symme- 
trical or Dallmeye^s rapi 1 rectilinear is the one to get. 
I presume you mean Ross's portable symmetrical in the 
latter jmrt of your query. ".Under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, as brilliant sunshine, this 
lens will work instantaneously, but why not get the 
lens specially intended for such work, viz., the rapid 
symmetrical or rectilinear. — Locke Macdoxa, B.A. 
(Oxox). 
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Rktouohikg.^You will require a'retouching desk 
obtainable from any dealer. Some gelatine dry plates 
will take the pencil without any preparation, while 
others have a horn-like surfacCj on which the pencil 
leaves no mark. The latter requires preparing, either 
by coating wi^ a special retouching vamisn or by 
rubbing some material like powdered cuttle-fish over 
the face, taking care not to scratch or injure the 
negative. Fiber's H. HB, or F are generally em- 
ployed, and a verif long fine point is essential. — 

D. A. P. 

Prixts ox LixEx.— Write to the Platinotype Co., 
29, Southampton Row, High Holbom, for price list 
and directions. We believe they sell ready sensitized 
fabrics suitable for D'Oyleys.— Ed. A. P. 

Lexsbs. — Ross's rapid symmetrical is four times 
faster than his portable symmetrical, and is more 
usually employed for instantaneous photography. 
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With Tery rapid plates and for seascapes no doubt 
the portable would be sufficiently rapid, but we should 
much prefer either of the other two you mention.— 
Ed. a. p. 

SxowsoAPBS.— These subjects always require very 
short exposures. If there be much ice and the sun 
happens to be shining, you will require little more 
than a second, erea with a very small stop. You can 

St excdlent effects from, trees laden with snow on 
e dullest days in winter. — ^Ed. A. P. 

EKLABaiHo Laxtbrx.— Ground glass would diffuse 
the light too much. Condensers are used to increaae 
the brilliancy of the lamp. Ground g^ass would have 
the opposite effect. — Ed. A. P. 

View Mbtbb.— Most dealers now supijy view'meters 
for fixing on the side of the camera. They show how 
much the lens will taJce in and how the picture appears 
on title ground ^ass. — ^Ed. A P. 

Washikq Pbixts.- You soak too long. A com- 
paratively short washing, with frequent changes of 
water, would be better. Finish up with three changes 
of water at about 100<' F., and you will get the hypo 
out with more certainty than by a week's washing at a 
temi)eratuTe of about 60" F.—A. P. 

D. E.— We should prefer No. 6 for general work. 
No. 4 would cover the plate well when stopped down, 
but perhaps No. 6 would be more generally useful, and 
certainly for liuidscape and group work.— Ed. A. P. 

W. B[. Stackpoolb Wbstbopp.- Thanks for photo, 
of i)et, which is well executed.— Ed. A. P. 

W. J. P. — The lens vou send us is a portrait com- 
bination for very small pictures, but ought to cover a 
quarter plate when stopped down. It is not a very 
rapid lens.— Ed. A. P. 

H. J. P. — ^We know nothing about the (K>mpany you 
name. After the way they treated you .before, we 
wonder you went to them again. — "Ed. A. P. 

P. C. W. — Pbixts 1 and 2 mlgbt postibluhe accepted 

in a local exhibition, but you could hardly expect to 

get a prize. No. 8. Too large a stOf», negative too 

thin. No. 4. Nearly right, foliage too dense and 

without detail. No. 6. Can say nothing about this 

without seeing the original. Negatives. — ^No. 1, 

Much over, and No. 2 equally under exposed. Why 

try such extreme exposures as 6 sees, and ^ sec., 2 and 

4 sees., or li and 3 would more likely have rnnilted 

in good pictures. No. 8. We should imagine from the 

appearance of this negative that you have given about 

20 times too much exposure, and have fogged the 

plate with an excess of ammonia. With your other 

plates (if as much over exposed) soak in a strong 

solution of bromide of potassium before using any 

pyro. No. 4. Exposure quite right, but plate has got 

fogged, by light getting in the lower part of the dark 

slide. You can see this by noticing the edges of the 

plate where they have beeu protected from light. At 

the side tJiey are quite dear, out are fogged at the top 

edge. 1/ that part of <Ae plaU that it protected from light 

by the wood of the dark elide does Ttot appear like clear glass, 

there is some fault either in development or in the light 

used. It this maxim were more of ten remembered, 

the beginner would have less difficulty in finding out 

the causes of foggv and feeble plates. Too much 

ammonia will fog the whole of tne plate, so will an 

unsafe ruby lantern. A pin hole in thej bellows or 

leakage from the lens diaphragm fogs the plate but 

not the edges. A bad a«trk slide foes part of the 

plate, especially near the edge where the light comes 

in. Examine ypur negatives and you will see in each 

case the cause of vour failure. With regard to the 

distortion of lines of a building, we do not know of 

any method of correcting by means of reproduction, 

as the effect would be to increaae rather than to lessen 

the distortion.— Eo. A. P. 



WARNERKE'S "RAPID" POSITIVE PAPER. 

Cheapness, Bapidity and Excellence combined. Beady for the Trade on January 1st. 

This P&per is equal to the finest Albumenized Paper. Prepared by a new process \ it prints with a short exposure to Gas Light, and tones readily to the Shades of Silver Prints 

To prevent disappointment, application should be madQ at once. 

50 Sample Pieces, Carte Bize ready for use, post free 
24 „ „ Cabinet 
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Special Sizes to Order— Full instruction with every Packet. 

NOW READY. 
OBTHOCHBOMATIC PLATES.— For Copying Oil Paintings and Coloured objects. With these Plates, the true visual relationship of Colour is obtained. 

See Special Circular, with Specimen and Sample Box, post free, 2/6 



BBOMIDE PLATES. 
For the finest Studio work. Sample Box qf Extra Sensitive Plates, post free, 1/6 

COPYING PLATES. 
These Plates give a very intense Negative for Copying purposes. Sample Box,po%t free, 1/3 



STBIPPINa PLATES. 
For Processes where reversed Negatives are required, etc Sample Box, post free, 1/0 

CHLORIDE PLATES. 
Fir Transparencies, etc. Sample Box, post free, i/- 



'WABNEBKB'S ITBGATIVB TISSUE, (supplied for the Congo Expedition). Invaluable for Explorers and Tourists. Sample Box, with Special Carrier, for usin 

the Tissue in an ordinary Dark Slide, post free, 3/6 ; without carrier, 2/* Boiler Dark Slides for Endless Bands of Tissue made to order. 

"WABNEBKE'S STAND ABD SENSITOMETEB, for testing the Sensitiveness of Gelatine Plates. A new Model now ready, post free. One Guinea. 

All Seusitometers of the new series arc guaranteed to be IJNIFOBM. 

Luminous Tablets for Printing Tumsparencles, post free, 2/9 8/3 4/6. Full Descriptive Price List, post free on application. 

WABNEBEE & CO., LIDUTEi), ]g pOPl<AB WALE, HEBNE HILL, LONDON, S.E , and 28, WABWICK LANE, 

' NEWGATE STBEET, E.C. 
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Jfmr Salt or (ffirc^ange. 

BDi:£8.-Fcnir p™» minpi /or KhIh iHnli d 
and one /DP nvry OMi^onal Utm i»Fdt lit 




tion, until, !.«., & new precipilato bogins „ 
form. For Dse, take tan parte of the above 
BoludoD, with one part of a ten peroeut. eolu- 
tioD of miU-Bns'iu'. Clean the glaw-plate 
Uioroag-hlj, and laj it therein for tiro or three 



64, EenxingtoD Psrk l!and. Notting Hill. 

A set rf G view, of Torqmy and neif 
fl K 6. onureenitoWeiiBi'nioiiii-" "- 



leighboiu-hocid. 

•ent.-J.'STiiiii,64T K^Dnugtou'ru-k lloHd, Nottuig 

ATi by 6 patent esmerabj- Roach, dmiblB swmg 
liock, (Uid H X G, rapid (Ty]Dmetn<»l lone bf Bobs, three 
double dark slides. Hurt's thflnKingboi, oonipMe in 

X. Y. Z., office of Ibis'jouraal. Can te Bcon by nppomt- 



SiLVEHiBO Guas Pi-iTEH.— Prepare a roIu- 
tion uf In grauimeB (232 grains) of silvei 
niCralo in 290 cubio oentimetres, or 10 ounces 
(good loeaBuip) of water, to which add ara- 
raonia until the preuipitale ia rediggolved. 
Then add a aalution uf 30 grammea (403 
graioB) of caustic potaah, in 700 cubic centi- 
metrea (1^ pints] nf water. Add ammonia 
again, until the precipitate is rediBBolTed ; di- 
late with 1,400 cubic centimetres of water (2j 
pints) ; and finallj add silTer nitrate to satura- 



CowTO-SENBrnziwa Collodios. — A i 
moo defeat in landiraape negatives is that the 
foliage comes out imperfectly, as the green 
does not take well, and red or yellow leaves 
coma out black. The eaioe applies to copying 
pictures — there is a defective roproducUon of 
the natural gradntion of colour tones — yello 
red, and preen act feebly on the film; But 
the addition of chlorophyll to the oollodion a 
I much better result is obtained. For this pur- 
I pose it is only requisite to boil spinach learos 
I for some hours in water, and then squeeze 
out all the water. Sleep the damp loaves iu 
alcohol, which will soon Ixjcome gTQea, by 
I absorption with nhlorophyll. A small propor- 
I lion of this extract added to collodion makes 
I it very much more sensitive to red, green, and 
yellow. 
I Test foe Hytosclphih!.— It is frequently 
necessary to test the washing-water of puper 
I prints tor hypnsulpliite of sckla, for the pur- 
I pose of aKCcnainiiig whether the print has been 
thoroughly wnohed and all traces of bjpoaul- 
phite removed. The best method is by means 
1 of the following solution — vi/., 1 gramme 
(I5J grains) of permanganate of potash, and 
! 10 grammes (154^ grains) of carbonate of 
I potash, dissolved in 1 litre of water (IJ piuta). 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YAGHT AGENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C, 
BAXIilNO Y-ACHTBfor SALE or HIBB, 

of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tons. 
STXAU 7ACHTB for BALE or HIR'B Of 

from 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 

A number of ttTBAH LAUNCHES for 

BALB. 

IvsunANCU (Sected it Sfeciai. Sitea. 



IKEPOKTANT NOTICi:. 

Amateurs requiring Ihejt Negatives Eiilaified, 
Re-touched, or Painiings from ihem in any si>!e 
or cla<s, shiiuld at once send to the. well-known 
Frofeasioral Artists, 

BRADSHAW 4 BATTERSBV, 

9,COBFORATI02I ST.. HAHCHESTEK. 



RETOUCHING, PRINTING, AND 
GENERAL FINISHING. 

FIzst Class 'Work. Moderate Prices. 

MRS. BAI.I., 

6, St. Alban's Crescent, Lordship Lone, 

WOOD GEKES, H. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 



(hiieby enabled la give a liieh price lor Ibe unw. Cut 

27 & 28, Tarstone Lane, Birmingham. 

ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 
Itletoutlin. 

2, MAELBOEOUGH TEHRACE, 

SODTHOATE KOAD, 

WOOD aBBBN. S. 

met Lilt GrtUi$. 



DISSOLVING VIEWS. 



. (ha leuon. Cbeipnl houM la 
P London. 

I CaUdogua Fru. 

Wlioluile, Ketail, & lor Exportation. 
4e, Brjantwood Road, Drayton Fiirk, 
rriifwparmcifi primed frvm Avuiteur't mm A'rgaiivrt. 



TEE AMAIEUK'S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOQKAPHT. 

(iLLUVTBATEt)} BT J. H. T. ELLERBECK, 

A oompleta Guide and Inatruotor in the 

Uodem Dry Plate Frooesa. 

Sra Edition. Toil fYte ISd., 

Fboh D. e. CU8SOH8 ahd CO.. 

7fl. BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

And all BookaeUera and Dealeza. 



B I R M I N G H A M . 
X. A. HUIiMX, 

, DALE END (near High Street), 

LaUl/An-Slral. ELlaUhhtd tiya. 

APPARATUS, 
CHBUICAL8, A 

MATERIALS 
Of ovorr deacrlption, at LOHEST LONDON PHIHS 



Photographic \ 



PLATINOTITPE. 

Ainaleura should have their ncKalives primed 
hy ihe above process. The results arc realty 
iKautiful and ariisiic. Foi a short lime Adver- 
liser will be happy to submit proofs, free o( 
chaise, from any negatives sent by bMiS fidt 
Aroaieuis, so that they mayjudge for themselves. 
PrfMi OB appUcation. 

R. E. WILKINSON, 

127, Loner Park Boad., Peckham, 

London, S.E. 



For use, dilute about 10 cabio oentimetres of 
thia solution (»} drachmfl) vith ten times its 
volume of water, adding a few drops to the 
washing water ; if clean, the colour will be a 
beautiful rose pink; but the least trace of 
hyposulphite of soda will turn it green. 

PorisH Developer fob Suteh Bboicdb 
Ehdlsioh.— Prepare following solutiona : — (a) 
Pyrogallol, cheniiottlly pure, 12 grammCH (185 
grains), and 2-j grammes {386 grains) of hypo- 
hulphite of soda, in 100 granunes, about 3t 
ouDoea of disliUed water ; (i) potash, chemi- 
cally pure, 90 grammeB (1,390 grainit), and 
25 grammeB (386 graiuB) of hyposulphite of 
soda, in 200 gTHmmes (about 7 ounces) of dis- 
tilled water. For use take 51 minims of solu- 
tiorj (o), and 68 minims of solution (//), aiuto 
with 100 enbio centimetres [3^ ounoeii) of rain 
water, and develop© therewith ft.r two to three 
minutes. The plate (which wiU bo found to 
loae very little of its intensity in the hyposul- 
phite bath) mnst be washed and fiied as usual. 
It will (rroatly improve the picture if the negn- 
tive before washing ia itnmemed for a short 
time in an alum bath, to which a few drops of 
hyilrocblorio acid have bc?en added. Py in- 
■ renaing the proportion of solution (A) the 
negative becomes uiuro intense. Tor under- 
exposures uBe.a little less of (i). For over- 
expr>8iires odd a few drops of a. ten per cent, 
solution of citric acid. Negatives thus de- 
veloped will have a delicate blueiBh-grey tint, 
with all flue details perfectly reproduced 
high lights bright and clear, and shadows well 



well 



ia. n. o o b: 

PNOTDBIUriltG EiailEtR, PDID DILI, SHEFFIELD 

Haax^xtarn-a/OiebtatSheSi'ld 

Bllver-ateol BOTAET BURWISHEB, 

For Bumi«liiQ^ Porliaita uid rraideriDB them equal to 
Enamelled ftmH,, giving Ihem a (tIumj- appeanm™, 

IB made of the Beat and Hardpet Milvor 6t«l iiade 
•pwjBlly by thH Pniprielor, »nd ia liu accrst. The 
Bumiibtffia Ihemqsteflicii'iityetintroauB-l.HndQnly 
half the price ofoommooBunuibe™. Full HlurtiatlOM 
sent villi eaoh Bonuahei. 
CabinetBss ,. £1 lo 10x8 .. MOO 



\t Son BofSomm) Prut for Unx 



THE ABT OF COLOUHIKG PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SIMPLIFIED. 

Thla l^elll|^ a purely meohanlci] prooeas, reqnlrte no 

CONDALL Photo Tintograpli Process, 



pleaiinir, and anick minnereverv cTan"'Bu. 
plioioinplia. It eicelt all oih»r methods of c 



and quick ■ 
^a. It excel 

jr Hides, ic., w 



Pries for Colouring Prooesa, £6 Bb., 

Including all Appliaucei. Coluum, fte. 

SpeolsUta in Stippled Backgronndd £4 4b. exln, 

JncludinK all Appliuiicvs. 

Tiadc Price Uti. and fxM ailvatOaga vfprocai on 

SainplM ooloured. C.,U.,V.'i. ad. ea<*. with Stinpled 

Cclgruund. 4d., Ciitrimta, ed., postage fxut 
Sncoesi gnaranleed. Sole Proprietor ind Inventor— 

JAIHES A. CUNDALLi, 

28, WIHDSOB ST., NEW BRIGHTON, 

Neah BIRKENHEAD, 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, ]nONTPi:i.IXIl ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

EDlirjers, Painters, Jetoncliers, PriDlers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOE PEICE LIST. 
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NOTIOX TO BUBBCIUBaRS. 

SniMCriptlon in the United EinKdom, prepaid : — 

6 numtlil, Gft. 6d. ] 12 numtlu, lOf. lOd. 

gnlMeriptioii in Hie Poct&l Union, prepaid :— 
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ADDRESS 

AS Uttm oontalulng Ordais, BemittanoM, Bum and Bxchjutob 
Advaitiaenienta, or othet biuiiiea mattara, ahonld be addiesaed 
to the PuBiJsHKB of the AiUTKUS FsoMaaifHXK, 22, Bntddngham 
StiMt, Sband, London, W.O. ; wUlrt Utoair aontribatUma and 
qucoiei dionld be addrewed to theXlDinn. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 
DmmmMB Photdosjlpbbii-Kai:sni>eb. 
HAOK TOB 1885.— i:. &A»i«-.— ff'e; 
rkotegrapha- Zcit«ng. 



Id every difficulty, photographio or otherwise, may jou ever 
adopt the right tohttion ! When you have oiioe cau^t a 
thing of beauty, and found for it the true fom» (Angl. 
"fireside") may you 8uoo»edin_;£w'ny it permanently! In 
the subsequent prooesaeia of life, may no fog» give trouble ; 
and if any contradiction ehould from time to time arise, 
we trust you will succeed in a prompt reduction of the n^a- 
ttee. No further inieHtiJUatum will be required to make 
the picture of existence a most charming succesa. 



The silver medal given by this Joubkai. at the Northamp- 
ton Exhibition for the best work of an amateur from an 
untouched negative haa been awarded by the Jurors to 
Mr. H. A. Hood Daniel, the Secretary of the Bristol 
Photographio Society. It is entitled, " A way through 
the wood," No. 339. The picture is upright on a 10 by 
8 plate, and the scene strongly reminds one of ShankUn 
Chine, in the Isle of Wight. It is a leaf -embowered glen, 
the home of the fern, and all kinds of luxuriant under- 
growth. A rude flight of uneven steps carries the eye 
through the picture. The light shimmers and dances 
through all, for the slender trees in the foreground are 
nearly hare, and only oSor a slight obstruction to its bright 
course. It is spriugtime.atimefullof light and gladness, for 
' there no leaves ecatt^^d about to mark the decay of the 
year. Technically the photograph is perfect, and the 
pleasing contrast of light and shade must delight the eye 
of every landscape painter. We congratulate Mr. Daniel 
upon his success. 



FRIDAY, DECEMBES 26, 1884. 

©tir 'Ffefttst* 

" To hold at V wen the mirror vp to Nature." — SnAESPSBE. 
Tub old-fashioned Christmas is a thing of the past — if, 
indeed, it ever existed. Perhaps it never did exist, any 
more than the various "portents and prodigies " which 
ancient chroniclers nsed to record as a neoessary part of 
ereiy king's reign. But still one thing is certain — 
whether a snowy Christmas be a fable or no, the idea of 
Christmas, of Christmas festivity, of Christmas charity, of 
Christmas good-fellowship, is an abiding tradition in 
Englishmen's business and bosoms. Long may this still 
be the case ! May Christmas good-nishes ever be heart- 
felt and sincere ! Peace to Photography, goodwill towards 
Amateurs — is our Christmas greeting to the wide and 
widening circle of our readers. 



We greet you, good Amateurs, as Q^g Romans would say, 
tttrnmo tittdio, that is, frran our etmjj gj the top of the edi- 
torial dwelling. All photograpj): froo^ wishes for the 
oomingyeftr! Uayyoanereo-snA^ C^ luidue A^po«4r« / 



. Wb commence this week a series of illustrated articles upon 
the Canary Islsnds by Olivia M. Stone. As the first English 
lady who has explored the whole of the seven islands form- 
ing this little-known group Mrs. Stone's experiences will be 
read with interest. We are sony to say that owing to 
serious illnese the article printed to-day has not bad the 
benefit of the anther's revision. 



WooDBUKT is a name so well known in photography that it 
is natural to write it thus without the conventional "Mr." 
prefixed. If in connection with no other process than the 
Woodburytype this name will be handed down to posterity 
— great in the annals of the art. But besides the process 
just mentioned, Walter B. Woodb-iry is the originator of 
manyother ingenious devloesand inventions in photography ; 
he is ia short a bom inventor. The reminiscences of hia 
early years, which we print elsewhere, are not only interest- 
ing in themselves . but possess also historic value and 
will be read with attention by both amateurs and profee- 



CroLDfa photographers in the course of their rapid travel- 
ling from place to place have many opportunities for 
taking views. But because every ounce weight tells in a 
long run, the tripod is dispensed with by many in favour 
of the saddle, as a support for the camera. Some gentle- 
men of the road use the tripod alone, others the saddle. 
From the letters which hare recently appeared in our 
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columns, it will have been seen that opinion is divided on 
the subject. It seems to us that so long as the bicycle or 
tricycle be upon the actual road, the saddle frequently may 
be employed in lieu of the tripod stand. But suppose the 
operator wishes to take a view from a spot behind a wall 
or hedge, or from any point contiguous to, but not actually 
upon, the road, his impromptu camera-stand becomes use- 
less. The wise man will, we fancy, always carry a light 
tripod, though, at the same time, using his saddle wher- 
ever practicable. To be balked of taking a view from the 
best point, because the tricycle cannot be placed there in 
position, must be, to the true artist, a disax^pointment not 
balanced by the absence of the slight extra weight caused 
by carrying the camera tripod-stand. 



* 



The idea of a Lantern-Slide, Print, or Negative, Exchange 
Club mooted in our columns, first by the Editor of the 
Cyclist, then by Mr. F. Graham Totmg, Mr. Henry Smith, 
and others, seems well worth consideration. The same 
plan has been suggested at the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York, at whose regular meeting 
ux>on November 11th, the president, Mr. Beach, proposed 
that such a dub should be started by the various amateur 
associations ; so that when one dub had exhibited certain 
slides they could be packed up and shipped by express to 
another dub, and thus, in turn, be exhibited before all the 
amateur organisations of the country. In most towns in 
this country book-dubs flourish under rules very similar to 
those proposed in our last number, and we see no reason 
why Mr. H. Smith's scheme should not be carried into 
practical operation. We would suggest that the exchanges 
be not restricted to transparencies, but indude negatives 
and prints, and in practice it may be found advisable to 
tack on this Exchange branch to existing Photographic 
Clubs, and not to form separate associations for the pur- 
pose. The magic lantern is a source of endless amusement 
and even instruction, but it is essential that series of 
novelties be presented from time to time to the audiences. 
For any one person — or even dub— to buy or make a 
sufficient variety of slides to fulfil this qualification, a con- 
siderable amoimt of money or time has to be constantly 
expended. The parcels post offers a cheap and expeditious 
mode of conveying the slides, negatives, or prints from 
one club or individual to another. 



m 



Tub Duchess of Somerset has died suddenly in the course 
of last week. At the famous Eglinton Tournament of 
August 28th, 1839, this lady held the proud position of 
** Queen of Beauty." In those days the fame of loveliness 
was not so cheaply or so imiversally obtained as in these 
modem days of photography ; nor were therein consequence 
so many claimants for the golden apple for which goddesses 
once contended. Photography has perhaps made us too 
well acquainted with beauty, so that wo are less liable to 
be fascinated by the actual vision of loveliness with which 
— in cabinet size — we had long 'been intimately acquainted. 
Now-a-days no crowd in the street would follow, and no pit 
and gallery in a theatre would rise, to pay tribute to the 
fair. Yet this was done in the days of our forefathers 



at Edinburgh — an act of spontaneous homage to the 
beauty of the famous Miss McLane. 

* 

The Sheridan sisters too were no less famous for their 
loveliness ; and the late Duchess of Somerset inherited the 
family beauty and the family wit. She was the exact 
reverse of the Egl6 against whom the French eatiiist 

directed his epigram, 

'* Egl6, belle et po«te, a deux petite traven : 
Elle fait son -visage et ne fait pas sea vers.*' 
She had all the happy readiness of her grandfather, 
Kichard Brinsley Sheridan. Not so long ago, when wishing 
to change some purchase made at one of our great houses 
of haberdashery, she scored neatly off the leading ''walking 
gentleman " of that establishment. " Certainly, your 
Grace," he had said ; " if your Grace could tell me who it 
was sold you the article. Was it a tcdl gentleman with a 
dark moustache, or a stoutish, light-haired gentleman ? " 
" It was neither, "^replied the Duchess, with precision ; " it 
was an elderly nobleman with a bald head." Tahhau I 



" Gentlemek — especially ladies " — writes a Dublin corres- 
pondent " who i)ropo8e to spend the winter in Paris, 
should not use Professor Fol's photographic gun just at 
present for the taking of instantaneous pictures. Their 
intentions are liable to be mistaken. Morin's mistress has 
served a notice of shooting upon Mme. Clovis Hugues, 
and M. Hugues has also received several threatening 
letters. The shooting season therefore promises to be a 
good one ; and if this sport continues to maintain its pre- 
sent popularity, it will soon be necessaiy to have a dose 
season for the preservation of the himian game, during 
which murder, even when prompted by motives of revenge, 
may possibly have to be treated as a criminal offence." 
Amateur Photographers, please, take notice. 



We had occasion some while ago to speak of Mr. 
Buskin's suggestion liiat photography should be utilized for 
the production of modem maps. But thought-reading has 
now taken the job out of the hands of poor photography. 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland, at Berlin, has just indicated with 
accuracy the new route into the Dark Continent which Mr. 
H. M. Stanley is going soon to follow. He fixed it all 
predsely, even to the exact point of departure. This is 
the map of the future with a veugeance. It becomes im- 
necessary to explore the centre of Africa or Australia. 
With the kind assistance of a few natives, Mr. Cumberland 
will be able from his arm-chair to lay down the main 
features of the interiors of these continents. By kind help 
of a polar bear, who would ** give his paw " for the pur- 
pose, Mr. Cumberland might even make something of the 
North Pole, and of the North- West Passage. 



« 



The centenary of Dr. Johnson's death has been duly 
observed by modern Boswells ; but Lichfield was particu- 
larly undemonstrative. Still, that need not discourage the 
enthusiastic photographer. The head of Dr. Johnson is too 
well known for photographic reproduction. Therefore, let 
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the amateur hie him to Fleet Street, where in a certain 
hostelry he will find himself at the scene of Dr. Johnson's 
chop and punch performances. There on the wainscot is 
the phenomenal spot where rested the incomparable lexi- 
cographer's head. It is still ** scrupulously kept distinct," 
and would, no doubt, make a nice photograph. 

* 

Some six weeks ago, at Dublin, Mr. Toole, in '*Icion 
parle Frangais," was complaining of suffering from 
'* an attack of camera ohscura on the chest." We trust that 
the popular comedian has now recovered from this distress- 
ing pulmonary affection. Should he, however, in the 
course of the winter be revisited by this mysterious 
malady, may we be allowed to recommend to him a certain 
remedy ? The London Stereoscopic Company has issued 
its guinea chests of Photography, with a short treatise in 
explanation of photographic processes. If some admirer 
wiU make Mr. Toole a Christmas present of one of these 
boxes, he will find that the camera in his chest will at once 
become non-obscura, 

* 

\_The Editor wiU he glad to receive eommunicationa for these 
eoiumm^ which in everp case must be authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender."] 



* 



fLttttv$ to fbt iBUtov, 

:o: 

THE MIGNONETTE CASE. 

Sib, — ^As one who knows Falmouth, the famous Old Curiosity 
Shop, and Mr. Smelt's excellent photographs, I feel that it is 
in no spirit of irreverence to the aenius loci that I venture to tra- 
verse the contention of Mr. Smdt*s letter in your last issue. 

I am glad that any advantage may have been got from the 
sale of uie photograph of the Mignonette's boat towards the 
defence of the men who are now condemned to their six months' 
imprisonment ; but I still do not see that ** Your View " was a 
wronfl^ one. 

This photograph has been extensively circulated. Would 
this have been the case on grounds of purely nautical iaterest ? 
A small boat that has survived a gaLe in which a larger ship 
has foundered is no very rare occurrenoe. Had no tragedy taken 
place in this *'dinghy,"could its picturehave possibly commanded 
so large a sale ? NOf Sir ; the interest of tuis photograph is a 
tragic one. And, though it is kind — I do not deny it — to sup- 
port these unfortunate men, I must still think that you were 
right in saying that this photograph is an appeal to morbid 
feeling. 

At the same time, it is clear that Mr. Smelt has acted from 
motives purely dismterested, and I am sure you could have 
intended to make no reflections upon the photographer's spirit in 
the matter. 

I remain, truly yours, 

A Devonian. 

Teignmouth, Dec. 20. 

* 

CYCLINa PHOTOGBAPHERS. 
Sib,— The Tricycle as a (sic) "Tripod." In last week's 
Amatetjb Photogkapheb, **jBy One of Them," very graphi- 
cally describes one of the difficulties of resting the camera upon 
the saddle, or using it fixed to the machine. Of course there 
are always situations where the view cannot be covered from the 
machine, but the same thing will apply in many cases to the 
ordinary tripod as well. As a rule, nowever, the view that we 
wish to render is less awkwardly placed, and in nine cases out 
of ten it will be found that it is we^ within reach from the 
saddle. If not, then there is the fWagdly ^te, or wall, or 
parapet, or even hed^e, while the gv ^^ bank has not unfre- 
quently come into requisition. In f^^^^termined man, with 
a handy camera, and a hit of pov^t ^ ^nerally manage to 
overcome most of the di£ScuItie9 tb^* q$X^ j^b path. 



** Ooime " seems to find a difficulty in steadying his camera 
on the saddle. If, however, he were to take care to have a 
saddle flat from front to rear, as he should do to avoid that 
bugbear ** perineal pressure," he will find it easier to manage 
than he now deems possible. With the Humber type, a hole 
in the base board at the fore end of the camera, that will allow 
the centre nut to pass through and act as a support will help 
much in securing this result. 

I send, for your inspection, a few of the photos I have taken 
from the saddle of my tiicyde, and I think you wiU fail to dis- 
cover anjr indication of unsteadiness. Of course a little delicacy 
of touch is desirable, also that the hand should press upon the 
top of the camera to hold it in position while the slide is being 
withdrawn. I find that, by practice, that the lens can be 
pointed as unerringly as a gun. 

H. Smith. 
Eiver Cottage, Homsey, N. 
Dec. 22, 1884. 

[The photographs to which Mr. Smith alludes, are certainly 
good specimens of work, one or two being most artistic 
pictures. — Ed. A. P.] 



* 



Paet I. 
By D. Pelgo. 



Miss Benison was young and beautiful. Mrs. Benison 
was forty-five and crafty. Dr. Benison was stout, mild, 
and middle-aged. 

These were the elements of the problem which Arthur 
Faithful, private secretary and domestic chaplain to the 
Bishop of Boreham, had to solve, if he hoped to win the 
heart of Miss Benison. 

Mrs. Benison was the rock upon which his hopes were 
likely to make shipwreck. He had pleaded only that an 
engagfement might be formally sanctioned by the parents. 
But Mrs. Benison had a prejudice against long engage- 
ments. Mr. Faithful had no particular prospects to poiot 
to with confidence. '' Let us be practical," she said, eye- 
ing him with matronly wariness, "What can you do?" 
Mr. Faithful would like to have said, " I can get the Bishop 
to give me a living ; " but this was risky, so he only replied, 
'^ I can get the Bishop photographed." Mrs. Benison 
shot at him a sharp glance, and then became suddenly more 
gracious — "The day you show me a photograph of the 
Bishop, I will raise no difficulty to your engagement with 
Fanny." The Chaplain held out his hand ; ** Done ! " he 
said. "I don't think it will be, though," thought Mrs. 
Benison. 

In fact, the enterprise was one of very serious difficulty. 
The Bishop, yielding and charitable in all else, looked 
upon photography as the black art of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In vain his wife and daughter prayed him to ** try 
it — just once." In vain Messrs. Nitrate, of Silver 
Street, pleaded for a sitting, to enable them to complete 
their album of the Bishops of the Church of England. He 
refused their appeals twice, and, after that, left their 
letters unanswered. In fact, the determination to be the 
only man of position and respectability in Euiopej who had 
remained unphotographed, seemed to g^^ow, in his case, 
into a positive mania. The subject of photographs was 
tabooed at the Palace. The phrase "sitting in camera," 
woidd be received with imeasiness ; and " negative " and 
" vignette," were words not lightly uttered in his Lord- 
ship's presence. 
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The cause of this singular dislike to a popular art was 
unknown to any within the Episcopal circle. At least the 
Bishop hoped and believed so. Mrs. Benison was certainly 
not aware of it, or she would not so frequently have 
endeavoured to alter her lord's fixed will in the matter. 

But years — some thirty — ago, Bernard Benison was a 
Scholar of Unity College, Oxford. His first three years of 
residence were devoted to the agricultural process. Benison, 
of Unity, was generally said to be sowing his wild oats. 
Bets were freely offered that a fourth yeai would see the 
accomplishment of another agricidtural process ; in other 
words, would see Bernard Benison "ploughed." But a 
deus ex machindy a providence imfolding itself from a camera, 
willed that it shoiild be otherwise. Benison, of Unity, by 
virtue of alphabetic fortune, headed the list of the First 
Classmen of 185 — . He shortly gained his Fellowship, took 
Orders and a curacy, and became one of the most exem- 
plary men in Great Britain. 

The cause of this reform, we have already hinted, was 
photographic. Mr. Benison was in his third year at the 
University, and photography was yet in its long clothes, 
when Messrs. Light and Shadow set up their novel estab- 
lishment in "The High," and engaged the Signonna Clara 
Oscuro as saleswoman and siren in general. Mr. Benison 
manifested a sudden mania for photography. He was 
photographed often, and had frequent occasion to call at 
the studio to enquire, object, correct, suggest, and — 
purchase. The Signorina Oscuro was understood to be of 
noble Italian birth. Her father was a patriot presumably ; 
an exile, of course. He loved music and animals. The 
initiated vowed that he patronised chiefly a hurdy-gurdy 
and a monkey. The most sceptical, however, could not 
deny to his daughter the possession of a pair of magnificent 
black eyes, which commenced and completed the slavery of 
young Mr. Benison. There were flirtations over the counter, 
stealthy pressure of hands, tiny billets doux, moonlit strolls 
in the Lovers' Walk, and all the hundred etcetera of an 
affaire. And one day — oh ! madness ! — ^Mr. Benison and 
the Signorina were photographed, in most loving attitude, 
by the rival firm of Tintype and Co. The Signore Padre 
was, at this period, "down on his luck." His hurdy- 
gurdy was cracked beyond even the possibilities of itinerant 
street music ; and the English autumn air had proved fatal 
to a tribe of enchanting, but consumptive monkeys. In 
this distressing state of affairs he suddenly " struck oil" 
in the shape of a photograph of his daughter in the company 
of a young gentleman of Oxford. 

We need not trouble to record a specimen of Italian 
abuse, but terms such as ingannatore^ miserahilfy and Co., 
were sent freely flying about the ears of yotmg Mr. 
Benison. There were letters, too— dreadfully compromis- 
ing — which the unhappy Signorina had kept, and which 
were shortly paraded before the parental eyes of the Bev. 
Archibald Benison, D.D., Bector of Dives-cum-Lazarus. 
On the whole, Mr. Bernard Benison thought himself fortu- 
nate to arrange the affair by a payment of £160, and a 
solemn promise to abjure photography in favour of the 
serious study of Plato and Aristotle. His subsequent suc- 
cesses in the University silenced the small scandal of the 
few to whom the incident was known ; the Crimean war 



still further obliterated it, and it is doubtful if, in the year 
188 — J there were many people alive who knew why the 
Bishop of Boreham so strictly objected to being photo- 
graphed. 

But love has a most inquisitive talent. Mr. Arthur 
Faithful had discerned the weak point in his Lordship's 
harness, and persistent enquiry had revealed the shaft 
which might find its way to the fatal spot. But, in this 
case, threats would be worse than useless, and the Chaplain 
was compelled to have recourse to ingenuity. He had an 
artist's eye for faces, a talent which he turned to good 
purpose very soon. 

{Tobeconiintted,) 



By Olivia M. Stone, Author of " Norway in June.*^ 

The advantages which travellers in the present decade 
enjoy, when journeying through little known, or indeed even 
well known, countries is much greater than the wanderers of 
past years ever possessed or anticipated in their fondest 
imaginings. With our usual ingratitude for the civilizations, 
inventions, and improvements of this century, we scarcely 
note the change, yet claim it as due to our individual 
development. 

Few determined and continual tourists, what the Isle of 
Man folk call "trippers," fail to take a camera with them 
wherever their wanderings during the summer months may 
lead them. The results which that camera calls into being 
are in most cases — awful ! still there is a steady and deter- 
mined progress towards something presentable, and we may 
look forward in the future to having pictures whidi possess 
"artistic merit" from the hands, of not merely the few 
amateurs who have long made photography their study, 
but from the vast and growing mass who make it their 
pastime and hobby. 

There is one fault that most English travellers make. They 
leave England in the wrong month. We only possess four 
months in which there is a tolerable amoimt of sunshine, 
and a fair amount of heat, and yet, instead of enjoying 
the fresh bright beauties that our own land then possesses, 
we leave her for what ? scorching heat, mosquitos, flies, 
and every ill that a hot sun and foreign ways can invent, 
I do not speak, of course, of the contingent that Egypt and 
the Biviera claim during our fogs and rains. I spei^now 
of the great majority of our fellow countrymen who from 
choice and not necessity fly England in the beginning of 
the summer, returning in autumn. How much better, 
when southern climes are to be visited, to go 
there in autumn or spring, and so shorten our winter and 
lengthen our summer, or at any rate the amount of 
sunshine. 



*The iUoBtratioiiB in thiB series of articles are made, some directly 
from the photograj^ and sonxe from ink^drawings from the photo* 
graphs, which haye been reprodooed hj a photo-meohanioal process. 
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Practieing what ve preaoh, mj husband and I, after 
enjoying our English summer, started in the begiiming of 
September, l(-83, for the Canary Islands. We werea 
oertainly a month too early, but as ve wished to ascend the 
Peak of Teuerife, it was better to do so In September than 
in any other mouth. Knowing how totally unexplored 
the Canary Islands were, and bemg old hands at dry plate 
photography we determined to procure a number of photo- 
grapl^ of their interiors. Accordingly we took with us 
two cameras and twenty-eight dozen plates. We took two 
cameras in case of any accident happening to one of them. 
To replace a piece of photographic apparatus in the Canary 
lalandB would be impossible, we knew. The sizes were 
7i by 5, and 5 by 4, The plates we used on this trip were 
Wratten and Wainwright s Instantaneous and Marion's 
Britannia. 

It is scarcely necessary to suggest that the weight 
of those plates was great, and I verily believe that the 
Borplus luggage for which we were heavily rated at 
Waterloo was entirely due to this preposterous amount of 
glass. The agony of mind I endured when considering 
how each of these twenty~eight boxes were severally to be 
firmly secured, and where tenderly deposited,, was not the 
least item in tho business of preparation. The cameras in 
solid leather cases more or less took care of themselves, and 
thelenses, swathed inehamoisleatherandsilkhandkerchiefs, 
and deposited in. the camera boxes, we considered imper- 
vious to the tender mercies of the weather and railway 
porters. 

It is never well to have one's eggs all in one basket, so 
the plates were scattered throughout the different articles 
.that went to make up our baggage. The horrors of this at 
each stopping place during our entire tour are more readily 
imagined than described. Each article taken out of box 
or portmanteau had to be handled gingerly and with care, 
for it might contain a dozen pieces of film-covered glass. 
Nearly every article of clotEing we took with ue was 
requisitioned as padding for these abominable plates. 
Think of it, lady friends, think of the weight of those boxes 
of glass weighing down your best dresses and ruthlessly 
crushing your laces, and then if you do not call those plates 
by a worse name than the mildly oppmbrious epithet of 
abominable, I shall be surprised. I know I had the 
packing in my own hands, but when one is travelling with 
a minimum amount of clothing and a maximum amount of 
dry plates even a pair of gloves must act as a buffer. 

Our outward voyage, although we encountered a 
real nor'wester in ^e Bay of Biscay, ended favourably, 
and we arrived safely, plates and cameras intact, at Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife. Santa Cruz, the capital of the province, 
contains an amateur photographer, who, for the good of 
the passengers on the numerous vessels touching at that 
port, constituted himself for a time a professional. He 
had a few views of the immediate neighbourhood and of 
two or three of the principal towns on Tenerife. He, of 
course, used wet plates, and was veiy disbelieving in the, 
to him, new dry photography. He had never ascended 
the Peak, but hearing that we were about to do so, camera 
in hand, he determined to attempt it likewise. It was an 
undertaking for him, as he used wet plates. There is no 
water obtainable from the foot of the Peak to within 1,000 
feet of the summit. Water is carried in barrels on the 
backs of mules, so he bad a goodly caravan of baggt^ 
mules laden with developing tent, water, and chemicals. 
We, the happy possessors of dry plates, needed but one 
baggage miue, and the usual auppjy of water for ourselves. 
We were to meet Mr. Baker ^Qiae days hence on the 
CaBadas about 6,000 feet up, Hq height to which he in- 
tended going. 

Uoanwhile we proceeded bj, irooA carriage road to 
Laguna and Orotava. Tb% Ja[> A face is the usual start- 



ing point for the Peak, but we went from thenoe to Icod 
de los TinoB and the south of the island, ascending the 
Peak from the further 
side. Lagima is the 
summer resort of the 
people of Santa Cruz. 
It is situated on a fiat 
plain, which was once 
— for it is now almost 
dry — a lake in winter 
and a morass in sum- 
mer, and is surrounded 
by mountains. The 
inns are very bad. In 
the one at which we 
stayed we considered 
ourselves fortunate to 
escape with only fleas 
and fearful odours. 
After wandering about 
the town and getting 
several photographs of 
churches and old decor- 
ated houses and door- 
ways, we felt anxious to 
know how the cameras 
were working in this 
Old Doorway, La«u»*. ^^^ "l^'^*^- 

Eouch'a tent, therefore, we determined to put on trial, 
and accordingly erected it in our bedroom. With some 
difiicul^ we procured a pail to Eict as a sink, and with 
much more difiiculty, and greatly to the surprise of the 
good landlady, we procured jugful after jugful of water. 
The consumption of water, to judge by appeorances, has 
never been great in this Fonda. The floor of the room has 
remained uncontaminated by this commodity since first laid 
down, and we considered that when we spilled some inad- 
vertently, we conferred a favour on all who should afterwards 
inhabit that chamber. The screw connecting the india- 
rubber tubing with the cistern leaked slightly at the joint, 
and the water trickling down the bag holding thn hypo 
bath, formed a pool in the valleys of the fioor, and oniri- 
buted to the washing. 

We remedied this defect most effectually lateron by avery 
simple contrivance ; one of the gentlemen connected with 
the Company which was out there laying the cable, kindly 
supplying us with an india-rubber washer, about ith of an 
indi thick. 

The plates proved satisfactory, and the tent light tight. 
The exposure, about which, owing to the climate, we were 
a little uncertain, also was correct, so with considerably 
lightened hearts we packed all up, gave the pail of dirt}' 
black fluid to the wondering landlady, who a hundred 
years earlier would have accused us of practising the black 
art, but now more charitably disposed of us as gimply 
" English," whith is synonymous with eccentric in the eyes 
of the worthy I»Umu. 

One old and arti&tic convent-church near tho entrance to 
the town, on the Santa Cruz side, we photographed, a 
representation of which is given. 

A procession of the Virgin was held at Laguna before 
we left. It passed our windows, but most unfortunately 
the sun faeetf us and not the procession, eo we were obliged 
to photograph the retreating figures. Holding the camera 
out of the window with one hand while with the other we 
let the shutter slip (Watson's), we procured what turned 
out to be a tolerably fair photograph, consi'lering tho 
circumstances and hour (six p.m.) 

The Library at Laguna is interesting on account of 
containing the books prohibited by the luquisition. TJn- 
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fortunately the catalogue is very impetfeot, and whole 
cases of books are buried in vaults, many of them doubt- 
less unique copies of works long since destroyed in other • 
places . 



breakable articles are gnat indeed. It is said that even 
eels get accustomed to skinning, and later with a con- 
fidence bom of experience I looked on complaisantly and 
indifferently at the squeezing process. I may add that not 
one of the twenty- eight dozen when unezposett^or vastlj 
more important when exposed, were cracVed or broken ; 
they all arrived six months later in England in perfect 
condition^ 

(To be continued.) 



Santo Doucioo Cbubch, Laovna. 

Procuring in Orotava a horse each, and also one for the 
luggage, and accompanied by horse keepers and a guide 
on foot, we wandered round the south of the island, camp- 
ing where and when it suited us. Bleeping with or with- 
out tents on the ground is always feasible in this archi- 
pelago, and in the dry season tJiere could be no better 
camping ground. 

No miasma to be guarded against, sudden chills are 
impossible in this evenly regulated atmosphere, where, in 
the shade, the temperature of day and mght varies per- 
haps only one or two deeroes ; reptiles there are none, and 
mosquitoe few and far between ; the people are honest, 
kind and hospitable ; the country on the whole is beautiful, 
and ever varying, and each individual man, woman and 
child forms a study for an artist. 

The first time I saw our two portmanteaus with which 
we started for the interior, strapped on a horse's back, I 
trembled for the glass contained therein. It is needless 
to say that we only took what plates we deemed necessary 
each time we left our head-quarters for the interior or for 
other islands. Still, a portmanteau gives with pressure. 
When, therefore, a man puts his feet against it and hauls 
at the long girth which passes round portmanteau and 
horse, tightening it with all his force, the chances against 



Snten$ffitatian. 

By VAI.EIfTIIfE TtTtunnATm 

The object of the present paper is to furnish the 
amateur with a well-tned and safe method of intensifying 
negatives, and also an equally reliable plan for reducing 
density whenever necessary. 

Undoubtedly there are a number of methods both for 
reduction as well as intensification of negatives, most of 
which, in experienced hands, are capable of giving more 
or less good results ; but the great difficulty for the beginner 
is knowing which to select as likely in his hands to prove 
most manageable. If, however, he will patiently and care- 
fully follow out the directions about to be given, he cannot 
fail to be successful. 

In a former artide by me in these pages stress was laid 
on the fact that one of the chief faults of the amateur was 
the nnder-development of Ms negatives. Now, it naturally 
follows, that if tne exposure has been riehtly timed, but 
the development has not been carried sumciently far, the 
resulting negative will be very thin ; or if, on the other 
hand, the negative has been very much over-exposed, and 
no plan of retarding the development adopted, the nega- 
tive must he poor and wanting in contrast, and, therefore, 
incapable of yielding a good print unless some method of 
giving force to the negative be adopted. 

Before we begin operations we must have ready a satu- 
rated solution of bi-chloride of mercury, and also a solution 
• of alum. The bi -chloride of mercury is a poison, and the 

Eiirchaaer can only obtain it from a chemist to whom he is 
nown ; and, indeed, »ome chemists are so particular, that 
they will only supply it in solution. It is sparingly soluble 
in water, but sumciently so for our purpose. The additioii 
of hydrochloric acid or chloride of ammonium makes it 
very soluble ; but it is not desirable to employ either, imless 
it were necessary to make the negative very dense indeed, 
as in the copying of maps, engravings, &c., when, in the 
finished print, pure black and white ia needed. 

Into a pint Ixittle put one ounce of bi-chloride of mer- 
cury, well powdered, and fill up with water. Shake well 
from time to time, and you have the saturated solution 
ready for use. 

In all probability the amateur has the saturated solution 
of alum ready to hand ; but if not, he may proceed in the 
same way, only a much larger quantity of nlum may be 
put in the bottle, which should be filled up from time to 
time as the solution is. 

Should the ne^tive to be operated upon only require a 
small amount of mtensification, the bi-chlorido solution will 
need to be diluted. As it is well to keep within the mark, 
we will assume that very little has to be done to the nega- 
tive. Four out, therefore, 1 oz. of the bi-chloride solution, 
and add to it 3 ozs. of water. 

The negative to be intensified should be well washed 
after fixing, and to make sure that all the hypo is out of 
the film, it should be immersed in an alum bath for a short 
time, and then again well washed. The importance of the 
thorough removal of the hypo cannot be too much dwelt 
upon, for success ot failure depends upon the amount of 
attention given to this matter. 
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As it ia moet important thati^he bi-chloride should act 
uniformly upon the him, it will be besfc to put the negative 
in a developing tray, and pour on the solution in the same 
manner as m development. The moment a slight change 
in surface colour of the negative is visible, lift the negative 
from the solution, and look through it. If it should appear 
^ense enough, proceed at once to wash it. This must be 
done most thoroughly, or the negative will be stained in 
the next operation. If the negative were left sufficiently 
long in the bi-chloride solution, the image would go on 
^tting whiter and whiter, imtil in time it would be com- 
pletely white right through the £lm, and on looking at the 
back, it would appear of the same colour as on the front. 
In fact, it would show us a positive equally well on either 
fiide. It is rarely necessary to proceed as far as this, ex- 
•eept whan copying eng^vings, when absolute black and 
white are needed. The right amount of intensification is 
best ascertained by looking through the negative, and as 
the action of the bi-chloride goes on even after washing 
has commenced, great smartness is needed to stop the 
action in time. It has always to be remembered 
also that if not sufficiently intense, the operations can be 
repeated even after the negative has been dried and a 
proof taken. It is obviously advisable, therefore, not to 
go too far, but to proceed with caution. We will 
presume, therefore, that all has been properly performed, 
and the negative well washed after the application of the bi- 
•chloride. The next operation is to immerse the plate in a 
weak solution of ammonia, which rapidly changes the colour 
of the film to a deep black. When the dark colour 
penetrates to the back of the platd so that both sides are 
equally black the operation is complete. About 10 drops 
oi strong ammonia to 4 ozs. of water will be about the 
strength necessary. If the plate be kept too long in the 
ammonia, or if the solution be too strong the negative is 
weakened after a time, so it is well to remember that as 
60on as the colour is completely through the film it is not 
desirable to continue the action any further. The negative 
should now be well washed and set aside to dry. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that in the above 
method every requirement of the student can be met, and 
that by continuing the action of the bi-chloride or by in- 
creasing its strength, for the full strength of the satuSrated 
solution may be frequently necessary — every gradation can 
be secured up* to perfect opacity. Judgment alone is 
necessary, and that can only come with practice. 

When the negative is perfectly dry a print should be 
made, and if by any chance there is still a lack of vigour, 
the whole operation may again be repeated exactly as 
■described above. 

It frequently happens that the negative, from frequent 
handling has become greasy roimd (the edges and that in 
•consequence the film is repellant and the water refuses to 
wet it equcdly. The best remedy for this state of things 
will be to pour over the film a little methylated spirit 
and gently rub the edges with the finger. As soon as the 
whole film is evenly wetted by the spirit, it should be well 
"washed imtil all greasiness disappears, and then — and not 
till then — ^the bi-chloride solution may be applied. 

This method of intensification has one very great 
recommendation, besides its extreme pliability ; and that is 
the great ease with which any undue density can be reduced, 
ehomd by any chance such an accident occur. The 
following is the plan to be adopted : — 

Before the plate is dry if possible — -for the action is more 
■energetic while the plate is wet — iaxtnerse it in fresh weak 
hyjK) solution, and for this purpose reduce the strength of 
the ordinary solution (which ia uru^Uv I " ^ ^ ' ' 



through it. As a rule, about half a minute's immersion will 
be sufficient. When the judgment decides that sufficient 
reduction has taken place carefully wash it and put aside to 
dry. The action of the hypo is not quite so energetic in 
reducing density when the plate has been permitted to dry, 
l^ut a little stronger solution and a little longer treatment 
will, however, nearly bring about the same result. 

Whenever it is necessary to intensify locally another 
method must be adopted, but this and other methods 
for reducing density must be kept for future articles. 
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BEMimSCENCES OF AN AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By Walter B. Woodbury. 

It 18 just 33 years ago, as near a third of a century as could be, 
since I beecuue an amateur photographer, viz., during the year 
1851, when Archer's little book on the collodion proeess was 
pubHshed. For some years previously I had always been great 
in "camera obscura ' of various forms — cigar boxes and 
spectacle lenses being the general basis — and my greatest prid6 
at the age of 12 was to take my boyish companions to the 
garret at the top of the house, whore I had, by means of an old 
magnifying mirror, from which I had removed the mercury 
backing, and a sheet of looking-glass, been able to throw a two 
toot image on to a small table beneath. The foree^und of the 
picture consisted mainly of chinmey pots and roofs, but above 
these was a more extensive view, embracing the tower of the 
old Cathedral of Manchester, " Th*owd Church " as it was 
generally designated. To be able to show the time on the 
sheet of paper below without ^oing on the roof, where the best 
sight could not have dialinguished the fingers of the clock, 
was my grand tour de force. The idea that such a picture 
could be fixed was too wild to be even dreamt of in my young 
.philosophy. When the name of. Daguerre came before the 
English public I have some indistinct recollection of becoming 
possessed of an old plate which, after very careful cleaning 
with a piece of washleather, in my innocence, I took to a 
neighbouring chemist, and asking him if he would be kind 
enough to hold it over a bottle of iodine for a few minutes. I 
am afraid the result of my first attempt at photographing was 
not the success that I imagined it would turn out to be. I had 
made a small camera expressly with a view to getting a result 
from this particular plate. But the pubKcation of Archer's 
little work a little later was to me an Eldorado, in which I 
found I could participate. All the pocket money and tips that 
I could command were hardly enough to keep pace with the 
amount of pyro (then a very expensive articliB), silver, &c. (iron 
'developer was not invented), that I required, owing to the 
fascination that the novelty had for me. But then, the return 
I got in the adulations bestowed on me by my elder acquaint- 
ances and relations — were not these ample compensation? 
They had seen a few daguerreotypes, but to see a picture that 
they could look at without twisting it in all directions before 
they could distinguish anything was indeed a novelty, and 
admired accordingly. 

My first camera was made out of stout millboard, bound 
together at the joints with strong black tape, the dark sKde 
bemg composed of a similar material varnished. What the 
lens was like I scarcely remember, and do not think that either 
barrel-shaped lines, or the reverse, troubled me much in those 
days. I must have taken some himdred of little positives in 
the year I mention, yet where are they now ? I would give 
something to see some of them to-day. But at this time, a 
rival, and a very powerful one turned up in the form of the 
gold fever (Australian), which seduced, beside myself, so many 
thousands of people away from comfortable homes and good 
situations. I had already served four out of five years of my 
apprenticeship to a civil engineer and had it (the gold fever) 
so bad that I begged off the remainder of ilie term. I should, 
I fear, have taken *' French leave '' had my request not been 
granted. 

My old love, my idol, was shattered and forgotten entirely. 
Cradles, tents, picks, spades, and revolvers put camera and 
collodion entirely on one side. I was off to Australia with all 
the requisites to make my fortune in a few months, and, what 
is more, I really believed I was going to do it. 
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After a long and tedious voyage of over three months, 
during which time I suffered so much that I wished myself 
back again, I got to Melbourne. 

Now, as this is an article on Amateur Photography, I must 
of necessity leave out all the thrilling incidents, hai^dsnips, and 
troubles that beset me during two vears. These would fill a 
three-volume novel, but possess no photographic interest. 

The only incident and one that has always been a standing joke 
amongst those to whom the story has been told, I must relate. 
On arriyid in Melbourne, I foimd that everybody was returning 
from the Qold Diggings disgusted, and the town was so fuU 
that another town of tents, called Canvas Town, had to be 
built. Not beine encouraged to try my fortune at the diggings 
after learning tnis, and after some months trying to get some 
congenial position, I found my little means almost e^diausted, 
being reduced to about £6, besides being thousands of miles 
from home. But just at that time, of all extraordinary things, 
what should I see in an old store shop but a camera and lens 
for sale. My old love returned at the sight of it ; it had evi- 
dently never left me, and I recklessly, never thinking of the 
question " What will he do witii it ? " went in and spent two- 
uiirds of my last remaining worldly wealth in its purchase. 

The late editor of the News^ Mr. Pritchard, described this 
incident (which I once casually related to him) in one of his 
" At Homes," as follows : — 

'' Like Moses with the green spectacles, he forthwith pur- 
chased a camera with his available cash, about the most useless 
thing he could possibly buy, without chemicals and other 
necessaries for the taking of photographs." 

Two years of vicissitudes then followed, including 
bullock 4mving, cooking, paper-hanging, ticket-writing, and 
then a long spell as a surveyor's labourer, in which I did a good 
deal of Gladstonian work in cutting down the monarchs of the 
fore st and splitting them up into pegs, to lay out the town of 
BaUarat, amongst others. I never got to stone-breaking, 
though I tried hard ; there were so many clergymen's sons, 
Oxford graduates, and clerks wanting the same occupation that 
I had no chance. 

However, when I returned to Melbourne, after a year's ab- 
sence, things had changed, and many public works were in pro- 
gress, so that I got soon into a much superior position in the en- 
gineering department of the waterworks as draughtsman. I 
am afraid I have been digressing in the last few lines from my 
promise to keep to photography ; to which I now return. 

During all the vicissitudes I have mentioned, even in the 
bullock cart, which for the time was my only home, my old 
love, my camera, accompanied me ; and I often regretted, when 
surveying some of the untrodden wild spots which we had to go 
through, that I had not got the ** chemicals and other 
necessaries.** 

But in my new position I was able to obtain these, and, what 
was better, had plenty of spare time — all the day outside 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m., so that I had plenty of time to devote to 
my old pastime ; in fact, longed for the hour of four to strike 
that I might resume my morning's work. 

At this time an exhibition was held in Melbourne, and, hap- 
pening to have a lodging nearly opposite the site of the building, I 
amused myself by taking views of the structure while it was in 
progress. These views bemg shown to some of the committee, I 
was asked to take a small view of tiie building when completed 
to send to England, to enable the design of the medal to be 
made from it. Up to this time I was stiU an amateur, but had 
a great run on me to take portraits of the heads and emplov^s 
of the building, until someone, wiser than myself, one day 
suggested that I was spending all my little earnings in buying 
chemicals and glass without any remuneration for myself, and 
that I ought, at least, not to be the loser. 

From that day I ceased to be an Amateur Photographer. I 
have while I write (having just referred to it for the date) the 
relief view of the Exhibition building in the form of the medal 
awarded to me for a series of collodion views (taken of the 
principal buildings of Melbourne) in the year 1854, while I was 
still an amateur, and this I shall always value more than all 
others I have since obtained, even the G^nd Gold Medal of 
Moscow. 



A WINTER AMUSEMENT. 

Not long ago we received a letter and a bundle of very charm- 
ing photog^phs from a lady who lives in the wilds of Kerry. 
Now the wilos of Kerry are lovely, no doubt ; but ennui is apt 
to invade the loveliest scenes of God*s earth, just like Mr. Cook's 
globe trotters. Our correspondent brought the camera to the 
rescue. *' But how can the raw amateur turn photographer 
without instruction in the rites?" asks some one. '*He may 
take what he calls photographs, but what blotches they are — not 
worth the paper they are prmted on." Steady, and listen ta 
the story of the lady of Kerry: — **Our camera arrived about 
the middle of Au^pist last. It was 1o us a most mysterious 
object which we did not in the least know how to put together. 
Fortunately for us, a few days after, while we were still 
puzzling over our new toy, a gentleman came to pay us a visit 
who was an amateur photographer, and was very kind in 
giving us our preliminary instruction. We started by taking 
several carte-de-visite portraits of all the young people in the 
house, some of which were voted a great success. With these 
we were shown all the different processes from the time the 
plate was taken out of the camera to the finishing print, under 
considerable difficulties, for we had no dark room, and all our 
arrangements were necessarily of the most primitive character. 
Our friend remained with us three days, only a part of which 
was naturally devoted to photography, and we were not able to 
attempt anything by ourselves for more than a week after he 
had left, bein^ very busy getting up theatricals. Then we 
tried a group m theatrical costume which proved a success. 
Since then we have taken a good many photographs of different 
kinds, portraits and landscapes, with verv few absolute failures, 
until we have now, after not three montns' by no means con- 
tinuous work, reached a high degree of proficiency. I imagine 
the reason why some amateurs are not successful with photo- 
graphy is that they begin witii getting a very cheap apparatus, 
which in my opinion is a mistake. I feel sure we should not 
have suoceedea so well had we not begun with a first-rate 
camera and lens. With inferior instruments we should probably 
have been disheartened." 

Some time after reading this letter one of our representatives 
happaned to be walking down Begent Street, when he was 
attracted by the following notice in the famous window of the 
London Stereoscopic Company: — <* Lessons in photography 
given free to all purchasers of cameras,'* or something to that 
effect. Having an enquiring mind, he sent up his card, and 
was received by the manager of this department, for it was 
growing to be a department oy this time. '* Yes," said Mr. Hum- 
phries, in reply to my first question; **I will turn you out a 
complete photographer after four lessons. You shall take your 
camera and bring back a series of views with which you will be 
astounded." *• So bad P'* " So good, I mean, you will have 
overcome the rudiments of the art, and for the rest — ^finish, tone 
— ^why they will come like all things to the man who waits. 
Practice makes perfect. If you will come with me I will show 
you the studio in which our amateurs take their lessons." So 
I followed my guide up a steep and winding flight of steps. 
During my upward passage I caught a glimpse through the 
half-drawn portieres of a pretty interior, for which I was 
making, when I heard a voice cry, ** Not in there, for Heaven's 
sake! that's our actresses' room." I obeyed, of course, and 
retired, gazing back at the portals through which so many 
pretty women have entered to be immortalized and made beau- 
tiful for ever. 

•• We have several lazy pupils, and although I have never yet 
had a failure, I must say, that as a rule, the ladies are the 
quickest and most adroit." ** Now, why is it that photography 
has become so popular amongst amateurs during the last few 
years ? " I asked. ** Well, although there is no royal road 
to learning, the royal road may be smoothed very 
materially. Science has stepped in and simplified every 
process. Before, the amateur had to carry about with him 
about half a ton of baggage, a tent, silver bath, and all the 
rest of it. Dry plates have revolutionized all that." ** Would 
you explain what is the difference between a ' wet ' and a * dry ' 
plate ?* ** A * wet * plate is now idmost a thing of the past. It was 
a plate coated with collodion and afterwards dipped m nitrate of 
silver to m^e it sensitive to light. The plate had to be exposed 
within a few minutes of sensitizing, or it was spoiled ; it also 
had to developed directly after exposure, or it was equally 
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mined. Then amateurs are sometimes faddy about their hands 
and declined to soil them with nitrate of silver. Now a * dry ' 
plate is prepared beforehand, is purchased quite ready for use, 
and will last any reasonable time if kept in total darlmess. It 
requires a much shorter exposure, and need not be deyeloped 
tm the amateur returns home, and it is immaterial if left unde- 
veloped for months, and the whole apparatus necessary packs 
into a small space. And if you do not care to deyelop your 
own plates why we will do it for you, and nrint the pictures too.' * 
'* I snail be most happy to give you a few lessons at any time you 
can look in," said Mr. Humphries. " What, in winter ?'* Mentor 
laughed and sighed. " Another relic of the wet-plate. Why," 
he went on, "with a rapid dry plate, except in a dense 
fog it is as easy to work in winter as in summer.. 
In fact, although this is usuaUv a slack time of the year, we are 
so very busy with this now fashionable amusement that we can 
haidly execute our orders. Moreover, the winter aflPords a good 
opportunity for study, for most people can then better spare the 
time than during the rest of the year ; and although it is true 
that the days are very short and time limited when pictures can 
be obtained, still the manipulation of the negatives is a capital 
way of making a long winter's evening pass pleasantly." Mr. 
Humphries then showed mean album full of photographs taken 
by amateurs in their novitiate. Pretty bits of scenery, groups 
of lawn- tennis players, dogs, horses, houses were most con- 
spicuous. One of the most interesting scraps I was shown was 
a photograph taken by a gentleman after only a few lessons 
whilst in Scotland. The scene was " a point,'^ the dogs being 
seen in the act of standing at the point, and the sportsmen with 
their guns to their ^oulc^, preparatory to pulling the trigger. 
A better and more striking pnoto I have never seen. Omer 
sporting scenes the same amateur sent. ** My First Boyal " is 
a picture of a fine beast just shot, surrounded by an admiring 
throng of gillies. After this my attention was called to some 
views taken in Norway while on a yachting tour. There were 
an interesting series of negatives, as many of them were taken 
by the aid of the midnight sun, and remained undeveloped until 
the yacht returned to I^gland. Some groups of Laplanders 
present a most picturesque appearance, and the photograph of 
a coasting vess^, taken at midnight from the deck of the yacht 
while steaming in an opposite direction, shows how very rapid 
diT plates are now made. Oonsidering how simple theso- 
oaUeoiurt has now become, and what a lot of amusement may 
be derived from its purstdt, one is surprised that more people 
have not taken up una new and pleasant pastime, though with 
the facilities that have been alluded to, many will doubtless 
avail themselves of " ^^tuitous tuition." I may add that if 
you cannot spare the time for these, the Stereoscopic Company 
publish a little book called the '* ABO of Photography," for 
the ffuidanoe of beginners. ''But the cost?" says some one. 
Well, my attention was called to some cheap sets of apparatus 
that the Stereoscopic are bringing out for Christmas presents. 
They range in price from £2 to ten g^uineas, all the cnemicals 
and other requisites being contained in one box. — FaU Mall 
Gazette. 

* 

THE NORTHAMPTON PHOTOGRAPHIO EXHIBITION. 

• 

Thebb cannot be two opinions about the collection of photo- 
graphs gathered together at Northampton. It is really a very 
fine one. The walls of the large room in the New Museum are 
well covered, and besides there are several large screens with- 
out a vacant space, as well as a goodly assemblage of platino- 
type prints, and examples of a photo-etclung process, which 
are hung in a well lit corridor. 

The Hangine Committee have done their work well, and the 
general eiGPect m consequence is unusually harmonious. The 
gallery is extremely well lit, and we noted, that several of the 
pictures we had already seen in the last exhibition at Pall 
M^ appeared almost as new friends, the difference in their 
look was so great. 

Undoubtedly the Committee have reason to be well satisfied 
with the result of their labours, for scarcely ever before have 
such a thoroughly representative collection of photographs, 
illustrative of titie present conditiQjx of the photog^phic art, 
been gathered together, and the r^^^Bent exhibition may be con- 
sidered a worthy rival to the oxiq^^^ in Bristol a year ago. 

The silver medal offered by q^ ^^ fjxe best landscape pro- 
duced by an amateur has been f^t^ed to Mr. A. !H. Hood 
DMdel, the secretaiy of the£!^ w^^^^ographio Society, and 



this picture (339 ** The way through the Wood **) well deserves 
the honour done it, for it is one of the best examples of lands- 
cape photography ever produced. 

Awards. 

1. Landscape above 8^ X 6^, silver 

medal, 315 T. M. Brownrigg. 

Landscape above 8.} X 6^, bronze 

medal, 433, *' Birch Trees " . . T. A. Green. 

2. Landscape under 8} X ^it silver 

medal, 567 . . . . H. B. Berkeley. 

Landscape under S^ X 6}, bronze 

medal, 319, '* Autumn Evening " J. P. Gibson. 

3. Portraits above S^ X 6}, silver 

medal, 136, " Phyllis Frere " .. B. Faulkner. 
Portraits above S^ X 6^> bronze 

medal, 138 to 143 . . , . H. S* Mendelssohn. 
Bronze medal, 317 J. Lafayette 

4. Portraits under S^ X 6^, bronze 

medal. Portraits (platinotype) W. Gillard. 

5. Genre, silver medal, 100 to 105 .. Adam Diston. 

„ bronze medal, 458 . . . . Qeorge Hadley. 

6. Instantaneous Marine Views, silver 

medal, "Yachts," 328 .. .. G. West and Son. 
Instantaneous Marine Views, bronze 

medal, '* Sea Studies," 389 . . W. P. Marsh. 

7. Instantaneous Views, silver medal, 

" London Streets," 439 . .. W. Cobb. 
Instantaneous Views, bronze medal, 

425, ** Studies in Brittany " . . T. G. Whaite. 

8. Interiors, silver medal, *' An Artist's 

Studio," 449 Edward Dunmore. 

Interiors, bronze medal, *' Interior 

of Strawberry Hill," 295 . . Thomas Fall. 

9. Enlargements, silver medal, 190 and 

series, animals T. J. Dixon. 

11. Vio^s in Northamptonshire, bronze 

medal, 203, ** Half HoHday " . . C. Law. 
Extra silver medal, "Landscape, 

with Figures," 121 and series . . H. P. Bobinson* 
Extra bronze medal, "Douglas 

Harbour," 358 Abel Lewis. 

Extra bronze medal, "Marine 

Studies," 284 . . . . F. M. Sutdifie. 

Extra bronze medal. Still life, 
" Study of Fish and Moorhens," 
65 .. .. .. Mrs. Glen Payne. 

Extra bronze medal. Series of Photo 

Etchings, 603 and series . • B. Sohiister. 

Amateur Photogbapheb Prize, 
silver medal, * * The Way through 

the Wood," 339 A. H. Hood Daniel. 

The Jurors were Messrs. Valentine Blanchard, William 
Bedford, Andrew Pringle, Geo, W. H. Brogden, and Joseph 
dark, H.i.F.o.o. 

At the conclusion of their report they say: — "We cannot 
conclude our report without cioling attention to the pictures 
exhibited by Members of the Committee marked * Not for Com- 
petition,' especially the exhibits of Messrs. H. Manfield, Eev. 
S. J. W. Saunders, E. G. Scriven, T. P. Dorman, and S. J 
Newman." 

■ ^ __ 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUB 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The second annual exhibition of work by the members of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion was opened in the Fine Art Gallery, Sauchiehall Street, 
last week. Owing to great pressure upon our space we 
can only give the Prize List. Landscapes (full plate)— 
George Murray and William Goodwin; (half plate)— 1, 
William Goodwin ; 2, Alex. MDonald. Figure studies-^ A)— 

1, John L. Coulson; 2, A. B. Ovenstone; (B) — 1, Miss Ijiom- 
son; 2, T. N. Armstrong. Instantaneous-~(A)— 1, John L. 
Coulson; 2, T. N. Armstrong; (B)— 1, Charles C. Coulson; 2, 
R. T. Cochrane. Portraits— (A)— 1, T. N. Armstrong ; 2, D. 
Pratt; (B)— 1, T. N. Armstrong; 2, J. C. Oliver. Groups— 
(A)-l, A. J. W. Reid ; 2, D. Pratt ; (B)— 1, W. A. L. Peock : 

2, H. G. Gillespie. Animals— ^)—l, A. J. W. Reid ; (B)— I, 
R. T. Cochrane; 2, Charles C. Coulson. Enlargements — 1, 
Wilfred Smith; 2, W. Snell Anderson, and Mr. Murray. 
Transparencies— 1, Mr. W. C* Hume ; 2, "Mi, W. Snell Anderson. 
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QunzM, and npliet tfaowto, ue intHted fkie of 
ohaige, and iMiden an inritod to freely me oar 
eolnmiiafor obtainiiig and gMnff inf onnaiion. We 
reonire qoeetioiM and aaaweta atuaattwo dear daji 
before pubUcatJon, 

SULB8 

TO Bs osasino wnnr AiKnro <|uiRion. 

1. Write on one aide of the paper only. 

1. Write each qneetion, if oa a dUferent mbjeet, on 
a aepazate piece of paper. 

8. Write name and addreai oa the back of eaoh 
qnerr, mileaa they are to be pnhHahed, whea they 
anoud follow the <iiieetion, 

4. Do not mix np Editorial and bnrfiwmattai in 
the aame letter. 

6. AH matters for theeeoolmnns most be reoeiiVi by 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

Nom.— We aaonot nadsrtake to aaiwer ga aa Hon i 
typoi*. 



aTTEBIES. 

BBFBODUOING HBOATIVES. — How 
ean I best and easiest reprodnoenegattres of valnable 
8abjects^-T. P. C. 

IiOOKINa OUT OF A WIWDOW.-I 

hare tried to take a x»hotogiaph of a x>erson looking 
out of a window, viih eamerm m the room instead o//rom 
omuide, but with poor xesnlt. Hie window is a very 
large bay and the light seems quite enough. The 
curtains and plants on window sill always come right, 
but the figure never* Gaa anyone explain.— Pbaxk 
Lnro. 

BA0KGB017in>B TO FBHTTS.'nWill 
some one gire me tiie name of a photo process which 
ffives the appearance of statoaxrto the carte-de-Tisite 
XQstead of ihie ordinary print, t have seen a bust and 
p edestal pure white with dark plain background.— 
PiAsxLnio. 

AMATHUB SOCTBTY.—Gaa any of your 
readers' inform me whether there ia an Amateur 
Bodety about Fimlico, as I cannot get on with the 
development of the dry plates (Britannia), the f onnula 
ia the same as given on page 49-8 No. 8 or this paper, 
they turn out a nasty yellowisb-brown, and the image 
loois as if it has been blotted out. Any information 
will be gladly received by Axatxub, B.W. 

BNIiABGINO.— I have a 10 x 8 camera, by 
Watson, sliding body, one wet slide, and a 10 x 8 
lens marked, "I^mdon Stereoscopic Co.," no stops or 
diaphragms, camera extends 82m. Could I use the 
same slide for dry plates, and would it do for enlarging, 
if so, what if the mode of so dotog !— Axatxitb, b.w. 
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AHSWEBS. 

FAINT FOB AFPABATU8.-lior faiside of 
camera, lamp black mixed with shdlac varnish. For 
stops, immerse them (previously cleaned from grease 
with soda), after heatmg them over a spirit lamp, in a 
solntitm ox copper wire m dilute nitric acid ; take them 
out after half a minute and heat aoain; they will turn 
green first and then a fine dead b]ack.~liOcx« Hao- 
DOXA, B.A. (Oxon.) 

DABE BOX.~In No. 10 Ur. John WatUnson 
asks where he can purchase the yellow and black 
ieanette for covering the operator and excluding the 
light. I should advise him to try Burnetts, 41. King 
Soeet, Covent Garden-, who sell the most delicions 
fabrics in the most lovdiy shades.— A Ladt. 

BB-TOTTCHUN GB.— In reply to L. J. U., you 
must get a desk, the lid of which stands at an anne of 
4fiP. Work in front of a window, in a northern light 
ifpoarible. A mirror which is set at a proper angle to 
throw the light up reflects upon your negative, which 
is placedoveran opening in we desk. Ifyourn^ative 
has been varnished and will not take the pencil, apjdy 
to the part a drop of a mixture of Canada balsam and 
turpentine on a dean tuft of wool quickly, so that the 
film does not become sticky. For portraits a few 
touches with the nmcil effect a great deal of alteratiaiL 
I will give L. J. u . more hints if he asks for them.— 
T. F. C. 



FXBHISBIOia'. — It if necessary to obtain 
permission, I think, if I remember right, you ask the 
^* Trefett de U Seme," but most of the jsnide books 
will tell you whom to write to for permission.— Lockk 
MACi>02rA,EA, (Oxon.) 
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Loxo Focus Camxra akd LbnBj— 1-3. The advan- 
tages of a long focus camera are that yon can use it for 
esuargisgi or can employ a long focia leas, which ii 



often useful for taking distant dbjects. Many think 
that an ideal camera would be as light and rigid as 
poesible, with a doable swing back, and which can be 
easfly set up.— Ed. A F. 

Aornno Ijoht.— In the winter months the sun 
never gets very high above the horizon, in London in 
the muidle of December the meridian altitude of the 
sun will not exceed 17^. In the middle of June the 
sun's Meridian altitude will be 63^. The more re. 
frangible rays, violet and blue, being stoiniwd by the 
earth's atmosphere, von will easfly nndt«Aandthat 
there wfll be much less actinio value in winter 
light than in summer.— Eo. A P. 
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AxATSUB PHOToaBAPRT.~It may mieij be 
asserted that amateur photography is likely 
soon to become the fashionable amusement ot 
the day, and this is not surprising when we 
consider that the expenditore of a minimum 
of time and troable in its acqoirement secnres 
for the student such a maTimnm of pleasnre. 
What, for instance, can be more enjoyable 
than to be able to reproduce at will — ^t^ongh 
no artist bom — ^faithful representations of na- 
ture in all her varied forms r Such photographs 
form pleasant iouvenirs of happy nours other- 
wise, perhaps, long since forgotten, and keep 
green ihe recollections of ^ends we rarely 
meet ; and it can easily be understood how 
friendships can be engendered, or doeer knit, 
by i^e comparison of reminiscences awakened 
during the contemplation of scenes preserved 
by means of the camera. A collection of 
photo-landscapes, too, cannot fail to be a de- 
sirable acquisition to any drawing-room. The 
inspection of them is ever a fertile source of 
amusement and conversation ; smd their exhi- 
bition cannot fail to be gratifying to the 
amateur executant. Inde^ the advantages 
of amateur photography axe manifold, and 
we know of no accomplishment which is so 
comprehensive in its results, and which is to 
be acquired with so little trouble. — Fictcrial 
World. 

CHBi i HKviE B*fl Irz-Paoobss. — Chcnnevier, 
in the Moniteur^ describes his Photoddk 
process for obtaining direct positive prints 
from drawings, wood-cuts, transparencies, 
photog^phic prints, etc. Albumenfsed paper 
IS sensitised, in tiie dark room, br means of a 
solution of ibi parts potassium bichromate in 
100 parts water, with which the reverse side 
of the sheet is brushed over, leaving a narrow 
border untouched, all round tiie ed^as, so that 
the paper may not curl up so much. When 
dried uie sheet will be of a beautiful gold- 
yellow colour, and may be kept with advan- 
tage for a few days (not too long) in a dark, 
dxy place.^ As a matter of course, the original 
to be copied must have a certain degree of 
tranroarenoy, such as, for instance, a drawing 
on oidinaiy paper. The exposure is effected 
as usual in a ccvpying frame (in which first the 
original and tiien the sensitised sheet are lidd) 
and continued until the picture appears on the 
reverse side of the sheet. In default of a 
copving frame, a convenient substitute may 
be found by using two plates of peif ectiy dear 
glass enclosing original and copying paper, 
and held togemer by two elastic baims, with 
a sheet of black paper at the back, provided 
with a small flap for inspection of the print in 

Progress, so as to regulate tiie exposure, 
'aken back to the dark room, the sheet is 
washed thoroughly in river or rain water. 
The print ma^r wen be taken back into day- 
light, dried with blotting paper, and brushed 
over, while damp, witn common ink, the 
border being left free, as bt^cne. This part 
of the operation must be done quickly, with a 
broad brush, as the ink must not be aUowed to 
dry on any part of the paper. While still 
wet, the ink is to be washed off, commencing 
from one comer, by means either of a wet 
brush or a stream from a tap. The ink is 
easily washed away from all uie parts acted 
on by the light, but zemaiss £bced on the lines 



of the original drawing, forming a perfect copy 
of the original. UnaUy, all the bichromate 
is removed by a water bath. 

PbINTB OV ▲ OOLD OB SiLYBB GbOTTHD. — 

The Phot, Arehiv. gives some convenient and 
useful tests to distinguish genuine g^t or 
silvered paper from uie spurious imitations 

Srepared from copper or lead pigments, which 
not make lasting pictures. A weak solu- 
tion of copper-cmoride has no action on 
grenuine gildmg, but forms a black deposit on 
the spurious artide. Gold-paper can be very 
simply tested by slow combustion in a dear 
flame, when specks of gold will be discernible 
in the ashes ; whereas with spurious gUt- 
paper the metal oxidises, on buminjip, and 
LBavee only red specks behind. Merouzy, 
either in tiie metallic f6rm, or as a soluble 
salt, gives the most certain and trustworthy 
indieations. If a drop of metallic mercury is 
rubbed or slightiy heated upon a gilt artide, 
if the gilding is pure, however thin the film, 
the quicksilver combines with it and shows a 
white spot ; but, on the contrary, produces no 
^eot of any kind on the spurious article. The 
exact contrary takes place if an aqueous solu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury is employed. This 
causes white spots if the gilding be spurious, 
while leaving genuine gilt artides untouched. 

SooLDL*8 Imtensifigation Pbocess. — ^In the 
Phot, Corr,^ Scolik recommends the following 
variation in ^the quicksilver bath, for the 
intensification of gelatine negatives. The 
plate, after beixig thoroughly wdl washed, is 
to be immersed in a solution prepared as 
follows : — 1 gramme (15| grains) of bichloride 
of merouzY, and the same weight of potassium- 
bromide, m 50 grammes (772 grains) of water. 
The solution may be duiluted, if requisite. 
After remaining therein until it is p^ectiy 
white, the negative is merdy rinsed (a tiiorough 
washing not being necessary) and then placed 
in a saturated sdution of hyposulphite of soda, 
which will gradually da^en it, until at length 
it acquires great intensity. Eder's theory of 
the chemloid action supposes that the fixing 
solution reduces to the metallic form the first- 
formed calomel, while the corrosive sublimate 
is undianged. By this process the operator is 
enabled to dispense with the tedious washing 
process, whidi is otherwise so absolutdy 
mdispensable. 

Mbanb Exploted to sxBmsB Photoobapbio 

SXTBFAGBB MOBS S jMHlTlVB FOB THB GbBBN, 

Ybllow, iHD Rbd Bats. — ^H. W. Vogd. — 
In this memoir, which is taken from the B$' 
riehte dor Deutoeh, Chem, Geoell.y the author 
speaks of tiie substances which, when added 
to silver bromide, render it sensitive to all 
rays. He finds that one and the same colour- 
ing matter acts in very different mannen upon 
different surfaces. Paris violet used with dry 
silver bromide collodion is as sensitive for the 
orange rays as for the blue, whilst with gela- 
tino-bromide tiie sensitiveness for the orange 
rays is scarcdy l-5(>th of that for the blue 
rays. Moist collodion is still less favourable. 
Eosine behaves in an opposite manner ; if a 
solution containing l-400tii of this colour is 
added to gelatino-bromide in the proportion 
of 2 per cent., the yellow of the spectrum has 
one-mird of tiie sensibility of the blue. With 
dry collodion tiie yellow and the blue are 
equally sensitive to light, and moist collodion 
containing eosine is 8 to 10 times more sen- 
sitive for the yellow than for the blue. — 
Chemical Netot. 

TaofroQJLAjem in Exoblbis. — ^The last thing 
in photog^phic apparatus is a camera smim 
enough to be inserted inside of a chimney-pot 
hat. The lens is fixed in the top of the hat. 
If this novelty be not merely a Trans- Atlantic 
waif, our top-hat photographers will have 
additional cause to nave steady heads. The 
photographer and not the sitter will require 
the neok-rest. 
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With a copy of the "ABC 
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1 The Beginner's Set . . 
2. The ionateur's Set . . 
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The Amateur's 
The cyclists 
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OPTICAL LANTERNS, 

Witli all modem Improvements, Including a Series of Slides, 
Moreable and otherwise. 

1, li, ^3srr) i3 a-TJiiTE^S- 



FREE LESSONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

(To Purchasers of superior sets of Apparatus). 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATUER8, 
Frlntingr, development of plates, making up Albums, as well as aupplTing dry plates, ohemicala, &o., 
the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms- 
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^ot Sale or (Src^snsi. 

AdTertiMmenta for this Column □ 



ITA— JVodi JAwMiMuwi unwl, ndir «|r dmim- 
<taiK(i,b bupM tm (Ut »luu>. Bmck Aiutrtitt- 

wh i ek ma]f ht obtmiud 04 ttppHeatiam. 

Pint eka*, wbola plots ounsn ind notilliuBT 1«Di, 
THtent back for 13 plaCca, two doable alidca, and 
tripodf renuitlj ooat oaaflT m}. pzlce £]4| or oxchAu^ 
for halt-^aU camen and caab.— Ajitibt, Ctuemont 
CffttaBB,^anKa, B.W, 

A name (Uuee oiwiiial dnwlngi) of the lamoiu 
" ^>po" pletona, bT KaM OneuawBy— nwniioned on 
pan M of the Pall MaU dtriiimai £rm— foffsJe, 01 



Camptel« aatj photoRTAfihk apparatiu, camel*, two 
leoaaajataod, iro. FHoe SOa., baissiii.— Wk. fiui- 
uu, Tha Lodge, Bramdean, Alrcuord, Hvjta. 



To be lold. 

18iq.bTlllii.pUtf, 
—Apply, Foccetoi* Anna, 



talha, &c, che^. 



Boaa'a No. It eitn impld sarte lena. Catalogue 
grioe £1S IQr; .win take £8 oaah.—C. Bowbotham, 



. THB CaEUOAL AOTIOM OP 

IiIOBT OK TeMPekaTcbB. — lu Uie Qazz. Ckim. 
(xiT. 68) the theorr that die chemioal wtioa 
of light takes place 011I7 under Sied tbeimal 
oonditioDS, ia advanced hj U. Amato ; vith 
the further corollarj, that there exist liwit of 



^emperatnre berond wbioh light ceases to 
exercise chemicaJ influence. It li well-known 
that phosphuretted hfdro^n gat, wliDn un- 
purified,i» spoctanoouBly iDaammable.but loses 
that quolitj under the action of light, which 
^ffeota the chemioal change represented br the 
equation, 6P,H, = 6PHj -f- P.H,. Amato'a 
experiments show that phospburett^d hy- 
drogen, generated through a quicksilver baui, 
and thoroughly dry, ms; be eiporad to full 
annlight, at a temperature above 4- 10 degrees 
Cent. (50 deg. Fahr.) without undergoing the 
least change. Moreover, that, if generated 
through water, loses ila spontaneoos inflam- 
mability at a temperature of from 10 to 12 
Cent.,bj the comlunation of the fluid phoa- 
pharetled hydrogen; with the oxygen of the 
watery particles in the atmoapbers, as 
follows :-5P il. -f. 1801= 6H,P0, -f P,H,. 
And lastly, that solar heat alone in the absence 
of light, produiiea no change in tho above- 



the reduction of ailver-chloride by the aotioi 
of light. The chemical union of hydrogen and 
chlorine (alia (o take place,in presence of direct 
Bunhght, at a tempei^ture below— 12 deg. 
Cent, (+ 10 deg. Y^.) ; a« equallr, also in 
the dark even at the temperature of sunlight 
(+ 39 deg. Cant., or 102 deg. Pshr.). Simi^ 



water). Amato states further (hat the presence 
or absence of orgifnic matter in solutions may 
hare an imporuntinflucnce on their sensibility 
to the action of light, even to the extent of 



making them aotinioally insensible, as e.g. , in 
the case of the Fehling Solotion. These in- 
vostigations serre to show that variations of 
tempt ratore, purity, and other ohemioal and 
acdnio conditions, ordinarily deemed nnim- 
portant, may nevertheless exeroiae a vesy 
material inflnenoe' on photographio prooawes, 
in the taking, developing, fixing, and repro- 
duotion of negatives, prints, and transparen- 
cies. They also accentuate the value, to 
amateur photographers, of an acqaaintanoe 
with ohemistrr and other kindred physicsl 
sciences, as well aa of keeping themselves su 
—srant of all that goes on m Uie photographio 

arid, by the persistent study of contemporary 

chnical literature. 

A finrpLBTOX Pbotooutzxd We eilraet 

the following tale of native aimplioity from 
Mr. Michael Davitt' 8 newly -publisLed account 
of hid prison life and companions: — "An 
Englishman on the Boulevonl des Italiens, 
was reqieotively saluted by an Enfliah- 
apeakiiig, gentlemanly- looking native, with 'fi 
' ' Would monsieur be so kind as to so for 
^tify the desire of a lady artist in an oppo' 
"'e window as to stand still for five seconds 
itil she sncoeeda in taking a photograph of 
monsieur's face, which she de^ares exhibits 
beancoup de caracitreP' 'Ob, certainly, 
oiithnre, with the greatest possible pleaanie, 
ist a little turn of monaieur'a head, s'il vous 
plait. There, that will do. Mille i^meroi- 
nentn. Bon jour, monsieur* — and'milor's' 
ranity lost him his watch. 
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nSPORTANT NOTIOX. 

Amatcnis requirine their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintings from them in any slyle 
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BRADSHAff & BATTERSBY, 
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ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
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Finn ftOuwroas, 32,Bao~ " " . - . 



jaoldngham 8ti«et, Stnnd, London, W.C. 



With each copy of this day's number is presented a 
CALENDAR, illuminated im Colours, contain- 
ing a phoioffraph of the famous yacht, "Marjorie.^'' 
The card will he found useful as a paper-cutter, 
book-mark, or as a wall ornament for boudoir, 
cabin, library, or studio. 



FRIDAY, JANWARY2, 1883. 

" To hold at 'i toert tht mirror vp to Naiurt." — Shakbfsbe. 
This la the first time that we hare been able to offer New 
Year f^reetings. From us, therefore, euch Bentiments are 
not (dd or hackneyed, but poBaeas at least the welcome 
quality of freshiiBM. To our readers, then, at home and 
abroad, we wish a happy and proBperous New Tear. We 
^et our oontemporariea, both English and foreign, wish- 
ing them continued Buccesa. We thank our numerous 
Bubsctibers for the aaaiBtance they have rendered us in the 
past jear, promising them, for our part, that throughout 
the year which is opening, their wants shall be studiously 
attended to. We aak them, in return, to kindly still 
further spread abroad the fsct of q^ existence among 
their friends and acquaintances. »jj(J we would espe- 
cially thank our agents in rarig igSK^ towns for the 



material asBietanoe they have afforded us. It may interest 
our friends to know that week by week — without a single 
exception — our circulation has steadily increased, and the 
demand for certain numbers has been so great that they 
have been reprinted. This has naturally at times caused 
- some temporary inconvenience to many of our agents and 
subscribers, for which we are sorry, though we cannot but 
be gratified at the cause by which it has been occa- 
sioned. 

WiTn the New Yeareomes the intelligence of the betrothal 
of an illuBtrious amateur photographer. ' The Princess 
Beatrice was, on Monday night, at Osborne, betrothed to 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. The Queen gave a condi- 
tional sanction to the union, the condition being that the 
Prince and Princess reside in England after the marriage, 
and in close proximity to Her Ifajesty. We are sure that 
in offering to the future Prinoeaa Henry of Battenberg our 
respectful good wishes for her real happiness, we are 
merely expressing the sentiments felt by each of our 
readers. 

The various ideas regarding exchange for mutual advan- 
tage of slides and negativee, which, during the last few weeks 
have been discussed in oiir pages, seem at last to be crys- 
taliaing themselves into something definite. It is now 
likely that one or more clubs will be formed for the purpose. 
We observe that several of the leading provincial news- 
papers have been backing up the snggestions made in our 
columns, and, as a specimen, we may quote the remarks 
upon the subject made in the B»lfa»i New» Lttter of the 
23rd ultimo : — " The Auateub Photoobafhbr makes a 
suggestion which, if carried out, would be a boon to clergy- 
men and committees who, at this season, are organising 
indoor entertainments for school children and o^ers, in 
ivhich the magic lantern plays a part. It is needless to 
expatiate on the growth with the progress of science of the 
poor old magic lanthora into the present wonderful instru- 
ment; but with this advance audiences have beoome 
fastidious, and expect endless varieties of pictures. The 
suggestion alluded to is the formation of a club or society 
for exchanging loans of elides. Every member is to start 
with fifty good elides, which will be lent to other members, 
and entitle him to loans of similar sets. As people do not, 
as a rule, require a fresh sot every week, a less number of 
members than fifty could work a very efficient and valuable 
society. Showmen of graphic descriptive powers would 
not be BO easily lent out, not even with the aid of the 
parcel post to transmit them ; but it would be a useful addi- 
tion to each set of slides if a good story or sketch of the 
scenes of the slides were fiimished to the subscribers. In 
these days of stage-struck young ladies and gentlemen, 
committing a part to memory would be a downright plea- 
sure, and a dramatic dialogue by concealed speakers would 
be very felicitous. This is a hint for temperanoe societies 
and school managers." We endorse the remark of the 
Neict Letter, that it would be most advantageous to exchange 
with each set of shdes a short well-written account or 
lecture descriptive of the scenes or subjects depicted. 
Without such many slides and negatives would be of little 
value. 
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We are sorry to record the death of Mr. Gbeenwood, of 
Liverpool. The deceased gentleman was well-known in 
photographic circles. He was the founder and, we believe, 
sole proprietor of the British Journal of Photography^ and 
he also established the Liverpool Journal nf Commerce, The 
reg^t at his death is universal, for he was liked by all 
those with whom he came in contact. 



^ 



The Northampton Photdgraphic Exhibition is an un- 
doubted success. The number of the pictures is over 600, 
a number in excess of those shown at the last London 
Photographic Exhibition. That a provincial exhibition 
should rival, even beat, that which annually takes place at 
Pall Mall East is not at all surprising. For want of 
** go," inertness, absence of the modern advertising spirit, 
of the art of making known their existence and exhibitions, 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain is facile princepa. 
On the other hand, that success should follow the energy 
and enterprise displayed by those in charge of the Exhibi- 
tion at Northampton is only natural. It may, therefore, 
well be believed that considerable chagrin is felt by those 
managing affairs at 5a, Pall MaU East, when they sec the 
comparison thus openly made in the newspapers, regarding 
their Exhibition and that at Northampton. 



^ 



In a review which we recently published of some manuals 
of photog^phy, we quoted Mr. Hepworth's and Mr. 
Burton's advice to amateurs against '^perpetrating a 
portrait." A correspondent acutely remarks to us that 
many victims of amateur portraitists are perhaps silenced 
in their complaints by ** the fact of nothing to payJ^ Take 
this to heart, good reader, and do not be deluded by the 
apparent satisfaction of your sitter. Believe us, that he — 
or especially she — probably despises and execrates you in 
private. 



^ 



Sakah Bebnuardt, on Friday evening last, created 
Theodora, and now we shall see innumerable photographs 
of her in Ihat 8,000 franc mantle, copied— religiously, we 
hope — from the mosaics of San Vitalo. Every means of 
success was studiously employed. Sardou studied himself 
at Eavenna. Mme. Bernhardt read Procopius — not in the 
original, we are glad to add — and assimilated Gibbon. 
The same lady positively '* made a long nose " at the 
Custom-house officials at Esschen, as she was ** on her way 
to Paris to create the rdle of Theodora." She had a 
severe, it was said a dangerous, illness, from nervous 
anxiety about her new creation. In fact all the resources 
of reclame were called into play. Result — a grand success ; 
and fauteuils d'orchestre going cheap at 300 francs for the 
first night. 



* 



We are sorry to confess that we do not believe in Mdme. 
Bemhardt's j illnesses, as a rule. The fair Sarah ordered 
her coffin too many years ago ! That curious story about 
the divine actress has now fallen a little into oblivion. But 
the photographic world was once deeply agitated by the 



prospect of a suit to be brought by an eminent Parisian 
photographer against the eccentric artiste. She had had 
an idea that she should die within the year, and had 
caused herself to be photographed in death attire, stretched 
in her chosen coffin. These photographs were not to be 
published till the expiration of the year — and (presumably) 
of the actress. But Mdme. Bernhardt did not expire. 
Au contraircy she lived to dispute a claim made against her 
by the photographer for his right to publish the portraits 
for which she had given him — well, a lying. Truly, " of 
all forms of mistake prophecy is the most gratuitous." 
But then, it was an excellent advertisement. 



Many are the uses of photography. A new and an 
excellent employment for the art is in giving exact and 
faithful representations of places, houses, hotels, and so 
on, in prospectuses of newly launched limited companies, 
and many of the Edens, which bloom with every advantage 
upon paper, would dwindle into dismal swamps and dreary 
districts were the accounts accompanied by photographs. 
In the prospectus of the Llandrindod Wells Hotel Company 
we observe that a photograph — the work of an amateur — 
of the spot (reproduced by the Sprague Ink Process) is 
given, and a beautiful spot it is. Gentle slopes, undulating 
pastures, and well wooded country will make the hotel a 
pleasing temporary or permanent abiding place, even for 
those who do not wish to taste the saline, sulphur, or chaly- 
beate water. There is a honest straightforwardness in thus 
publishing an exact representation of the landscape 
where the hotel is to be erected, which will more appeal to 
the public that any amount of buttery language. 



* 



M. M. Aubeet and R. Dubois have recently been making 
some observations upon the actinic properties of the light 
emitted by a genus of fire-bearing insects. The genus 
experimented upon was that called Pyrophorus, and the 
insects were made to show a light by gently rubbing 
them with a soft brush. The light, analysed in the ordi- 
nary manner by the spectroscope, was shown to be of great 
actinic power, and gave photographic images upon a 
gelatiuo-bromide plate, when the insect was distant two 
centimeters. In fact the photographs prove that the light 
of the pyrophore is capable of producing intense chemical 
effects. Considering that individuals of certain species of 
the family Elateres exist in vast numbers, it is interesting 
to speculate as to the effect which their light must have 
upon vegetation. That their light in the bulk must exert 
a certain amount of influence over green vegetation — even 
though infinitesimal— is certain. There are 'then ways of 
looking at light-flies and worms beside the poetical ; and 
though — 

* ' Suppose you were going to bed 

In the dark — ^near the Straits Babelmandel 
There's a Fly that would serve you instead, 
Though hardly so well as a candle,*' 

by photography's aid even more light will probably be 
thrown upon this interesting entomological subject. 
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According to the New York 'IVtbunej an artist has been 
advertising for some pretty babies. He had evidently not 
realised the force of Dickens's remark, that '4t is a plea- 
sant thing to reflect upon, that every baby bom into the 
world is a finer one than the last," for upon the day 
appointed a considerable number of nurses and mammas 
appeared at the studio, each carrying what doubtless the 
bearer thought to be the most beautiful baby in existence. 
The artist, requiring infant features for photographic 
purposes, could not find one of the children to please his 
taste. Some were pretty, no doubt, but not one could he 
find to make a good picture. As Pope says — 

** "Hs not a lip, or eye, we beanty call, 
Bat the joint force and full result of all.'* 

And the artist to a friend, who asked him what he was 
looking for in those babies, replied, '' 1 was looking to find 
a pair of eyes large and wide apart, a short upper lip, 
regular nose and ears, and an oval chin. I was disap- 
pointed. Will have to try again." Truly perfection is not 
easily discovered. As the same journal remarks, it is not 
always the prettiest face that makes the prettiest picture, 
and oftentimes the unattractive baby in rags is really the 
ideal for which all artists are searching. 



** Of one thing I am quite sure," writes a correspondent, 
** amateurs too often blame the plates, developer, &c. They 
are too eager in taking a photo, more fatally eager in 
developing it, and not nearly eager enough in using a 
most valuable adjunct — plenty of cold water. Patience 
often results in securing a negative when the case seems 
hopeless." * * Ci vtiolepatienza,^* the motto of every Italian, 
should be the motto of the amateur photographer. 



* 



In another column we place before our readers the main 
facts given in an important paper of M. P. C. Duchochois, 
recently published in Anthony^ 8 Bulletin, upon the action of 
light on silver compounds. In 1777 the Swedish chemist, 
Scheele, found that when silver chloride is *' insolated " or 
exposed to the sunlight, chlorine is giveu off. This action 
can take place under strong nitric acid, and, therefore, 
insolation alone does not separate free silver. The ordi. 
nary interpretation is that the silver chloride becomes re- 
duced to sub-chloride of silver : — 

2 Ag a, yielding Agj a -f a. 



#^ 



Toe production of the silver sub-chloride has also been 
accounted for on the supposition that a molecule of silver 
chloride is completely dissociated into free silver and chlorine; 
and that the nascent silver which has thus been formed, 
combines with another molecule of silver chloride, thereby 

producing the sub-chloride | * ^ ' 

It has also been held that this Jj j^^ Ag'^j is in molecular 
combination with free sHver aij^ ilv^^ chloride. Accord- 
ing to this view, the body /^ ^i^c^d ^y insolation is 
Ag,01 + Ag + AgCl V^ 



The question next arises, how much of this final result is due 
to mere insolation, and how much to accompanying or sub- 
sequent development. In the original process of Daguerre, 
and in all the more modem methods that have the same 
principle, the image is not seen imtil development has 
taken place. The problem is, what is the condition of the 
plate before development and after insolation ? 



^^ 



The earlier so-called "physical" theory held that the 
effect of insolation was to produce a sub-haloid salt, one 
atom of silver in which attracted from the developer any 
other atom for which it has affinity. 

* 

The " dynamic " theory supposes that the effect of 
radiant energy is to modify the attraction between the 
silver and the halogen, so that when presented to the 
developer a chemical re-arrangement takes place. We wiU 
observe, in conclusion, that a priori, and irrespective of the 
evidence, such a theory accounts for the fact that it is 
the more rapid vibrations of the spectrum, viz., those at 
the violet end, that have this power of shaking the atoms 
into a less stable condition ; somewhat as rapid, and not 
slow, vibrations alter the structure of wrought-iron, making 
it crystaline and brittle. 



* 



[The Editor mU he^glad to receive communications for these 
coiumnsy which in every case must he authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender.'] 

* 

:o: 

EETOUCHING. 

Sm, — I was sorry to see Mr. Armstrong advocating so 
strongly the claims of retouching and the j^tent leather book 
of enamelling. As to the latter monstrosity, I have nothing 
to say — a liMng for it is appcurently a matter of taste or the 
want of it, but with regard to retouching I would earnestly 
entreat all those who have any respect for the well-being of 
photography to carefully avoid any such tricky manipulation 
of their negatives, as it takes away from photography one and 
not the least of the foundations on which real fine art rests — 
truthfulness. 

Betouching should be confined to removing defects in the 
film on the plate, or in the backgroimd, but should be kept 
away from the figure. What truth would there be in a photograph 
of a view wherein oaks had been turned into poplar^meadows 
into cornfields, or leafless trees into those in full leaf — all by 
the retouching pencil ? What would be the value of the photo 
of a noble old castle or abbey which had been retouched until 
it looked like the latest production of the art of the jerry 
builder ? Suppose a building with square windows turned out 
in a photo with round-topped ones, or Doric columns chuiged 
into Ionic or Corinthian, because to some depraved tastes the 
latter appear the more graceful? If retouching would be 
absurd in such cases, it is a thousand times more ridiculous in 
the case of photos of the human face and form, and amateurs 
should resolutely set their faces against it. At best it is a 
makeshift worthy to rank with the work of the unscrupulous 
sculptor who fills up the cracks in his marble with putty and 
shellac — or the carpenter who hides his bad joints with afilHnff 
in of glue and saw-dust, and trusts to the final coat of polish 
or varnish to still further blind the eye to his clumsy handi- 
work. All such practices are rather artful than artistic, and 
unworthy a moment's thought by the amateur who has any 
art-feeling at all. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. W. Crosslev. 

14, St. Mary Axe, E.G., 
Dec. 27, 1884. 
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Part H. {Continued from page WZ,) 
By D. Pelgo. 



BoEEHAM is not very far from London. Mr. Faithful was 
passing one morning near the Yictoria station when he 
caught sight of — the Bishop of his diocese in a Tottenham 
Court Eoad 'bus ! No ! not the Bishop ? Impossible ! His 
Lordship should have been at this hour in dose conference 
with his legal secretary in Westminster Chambers. 

Still . The chaplain hailed the 'bus, jumped in, and 

found himself face to face with a most unepiscopal 
figure. There, however, were the Bishop's features, the 
Bishop's breadth of coimtenance, the Bishop's genial grin, 
the Bishop's straight, lank hair. But there were not 
the Bishop's prominent, pent-house eyebrows, nor — most 
conspicuous absence ! — the Bishop's cherished and charac- 
teristic moles. 

Very important were these two latter appendages ; and 
it was believed that his Lordship cultivated them with the 
affection of a proprietor and connoisseur. Why not ? Have 
we not in our day adored china monsters, dwarfs, pug 
dogs, pug noses. Moody and Sankey, dry champagne and 
crinolines ? These two moles lent character to a face in 
which much else was common-place ; and they differen- 
tiated very strikingly his Lordship of .Boreham, even from 
his Grace of Hampton, who could only boast of one. 
Surely, if there were a vacancy at Canterbury, two i^ust 
have the precedence. 

Here, then, were the Bishop's features, riding in a Tot- 
tenham Court Boad 'bus — the same, only greasy, un- 
spiritual, without eyebrows, without moles. 

'* Fares," cried the conductor, presently. '*Fare, sir," 
he said to the Bishop's double. ** 'Oss-shoe," said his 
Lordship, producing twopence from a slimy leathern purse. 
"^Oxford Street," said the Rev. Arthur Faithful, taking his 
cue from that unspiritual personage. 

At the Tottenham Court Boad corner they both alighted, 
and Mr. Faithful followed the course of his chosen leader. 
It was a weary process. First his Lordship had a 
"liquor-up " in the ** Horse Shoe." " Brandy cold " was 
his order. Mr. Faithful had a lemonade. Then some 
" chummies " were encountered, and they must needs go 
below to watch the billiard-players. In considerable fear 
of scandal, the Bishop's chaplain followed them to these 
unknown and subterraneous regions. 

It was fully an hour before this excitement was over, 
and then foUowed more *'liquoring-up." Finally, the 
unsuspecting dignitary wandered up ^Tottenham Court 
Boad, and disappeared into a shop. Arthur Faithful 
stepped back, and read over the entrance the simple in- 
scription, ** David Himks, Butcher." Mr. Hunks had 
been tracked to his native heath. 

Betimes next morning, Mr. Faithful was in the Totten- 
ham Court Boad. Mr. Hunks was in his shop and shirt- 
sleeves, engaged upon a masterly work of dissection. Mr. 
Faithful stepped in and enquired the price of lamb. 

"Lamb, sir!" said Mr. Hunks, briskly, stopping his 
operation to wipe his left hand with his apron, and to 
scratch his right ear with the handle of the knife in his 
right hand — " Lamb," he added, more slowly, " lamb, sir. 



is rose a 'apenny this blessed morning. Legs is a shillin' 
and a 'apenny ; shoulders is tenpence-'apenny." 

" Never mind," rejoined the chaplain, cheerfnlly ; " that 
will not ruin me, I hope, Mr. Hunks." 

Mr. Hunks acknowledged the insertion of his name 
with a fatty smile, and " hoped not, surely." 

" You have some capital joints, I see, in your shop." 

"Prime 'uns," put in Mr. Hunks, eagerly; "none 
better in Islington." 

"Well, send me, then, a fore-quarter of your best 
lamb ; and I hope we may deal witji you to our mutual 
satisfaction." Mr. Faithful did not quite mean by this 
what Mr. Himks understood him to mean ; therefore, Mr. 
Hunks, in his innocence, " hoped so, surely." 

" Your face, by the way, seems quite familiar to me," 
pursued the chaplain. " I think I sat opposite to you in 
an omnibus from Yictoria the other day. Let me see — 
yesterday, I think." 

" Very likely, sir. I've a bad memory for faces, myself. 
I've a deal better heye for a bullock or a ship than for one 
o' my own sort, anyway." 

'* Yes ; but yours, you will excuse me, is a striking face, 
a powerful, characteristic face. I said to myself when I 
looked at you, ' That gentleman should be a bishop.' " 

Mr. Hunks' flabby face assumed a grave but pleased 
aspect. " Gentleman " was nice, but the episcopal refer- 
ence was overwhelming. 

" I am, as you say, sir, a bit broadish about the face, 
and bein' dean-shaven, might in the proper rig pass so-so 
for your clerical party. But — a bishop ! nay. I dessn't 
fly my kite 'igher than my bit o' string." And Mr. Hunks 
smiled with satisfaction as he thought again within him- 
self of the word " bishop." 

" I never bet, Mr. Hunks ; but I am a positive man in my 
opinions, and I should almost be prepared to wager that, 
if you were to put on the dress of a bishop, you would 
look one to the life, and be, I venture to say, the hand- 
somest and most episcopal of the bishops on the bench. 
What do you say. Miss Hunks?" added the chaplain, 
inspired with a brilliant impulse as he noticed a comfort- 
able, good-natured looking woman, who had oome within 
the last few moments from an inner room. 

"Law! sir; my husband" (the chaplain tried to look 
astounded) " is a well-lookin' mon all round. I won't say 
the contrary. I thought so when I chose 'im, and I think 
'e 'aven't changed for the wuss." 

" Well, nor have you, indeed, Mrs. Himks, if you really 
are this gentleman's wife. I certainly at first mistook you 
for his daughter." 

" Law! sir," was all Mrs. Hunks could improvise in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

" But really, Mrs. Hunks, won't you support me in what 
I am maintaining ? I met Mr. Hunks yesterday in the 
Yictoria omnibus, and I said to myself then, as I sat 
opposite to him, and I repeat it to him now, ^ That gentle- 
man, properly costumed, of course, would make a noble 
bishop.' Mr. Hunks seems to say No ; I say Yes, and I 
would wager to prove it. I don't approve, as I was 'first 
saying, of money wagers; but I would bet a bullock 
against a sheep that, if Mr. Hunks would allow himself 
to be photographed in the character of a bishop — as at a 
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fancj-dresB ball, you tuow, Mrs. Hunks — twelve men out 
of a. dozea would say, ' What is lie Bishop of ? ' and not 
one would say, 'Is he a bishop ? ' I'd bet two bullocks 
against a leg of mutton — come, against a breast of 
ntutton," said the Rev. Mr. Faithlul, wasing warm iu his 
pleading. 

This point of view — this professional way of looking at 
a matter in itself not without fascination, was gradually 
becoming convincing to the gratified hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunks. 

"Dang it!" said Mr. Hunks, swelling with pleasure, 
"it 'ud be a rare piece of sport." 

" Do'eo now, David," pleaded Mrs. Hunks. " I warrant 
ye the gentleman ain't speakin' promiscuous-like, bein' 
^imself a pamon. I do think ye'd make a real £ne 
bishop." 

" Well," said the chaplain, " no harm's done by trying. 
It will amuse us all. I was a great hsjid at masquerading 
before I took orders, and I'll engage to g*t the costume 
and stand aU expenses, if you'll fix a day for the fun." 

Keedleas to say Mr. Faithful carried his point, with the 
aid of Mrs. Hunks, and an early morning was fixed for 
the great experiment. 

{To he contiaued.) 

ffieUtine (Sinul0ion0 anb )9Iatrg far 
amateurs. 

No. HI. — Tete Dark Koosi {eontinued /roin page 151). 
By \V. K. Bohton. 
Ox the lighting of what is called the dark room, it is 
necessary to make more than a passing remark. The 
subject of the quality of light desirable for use, when 
gelatine emulsions and plates are to be manipulated, has 
been discussed of late in a veiy thorough manner. 

For long it was considered that depp ruby red was the 
«nly colour of light in which dry plates might be 
worked with safety. The rod end of the spectrum produced 
the least effect on n gelatine plate, therefore it was arguetl 
this colour must bo the safest to work iu. 

The argument appeared final until Mr. W. £. Debenham 
pointed out that there was a link missing. Possibly, for 
example — to use not very precise but quite comprehensible 
language— the yellow of the spectrum effected a dry 
gelatine plate ten times as much as the red did. But, then, 
suppose the yellow affected the eye twenty limes as much 
as the red did — was, in other words, twenty times as bright 
— it followed that, with equal ciiual quantities of yellow and 
red light, the yellow light was twice as safe as the red. 

I have taken the figures at random, merely to show how 
it is possible that the part of the spectrum which has least 
effect on the plate may, nevertheless, not be the safest light 
for the dark room. The truth is that no precise figures 
can be given, and this for several reasons. It is sufficient 
to say that the ratio between red and yellow light varies 
greatly in different so called " white lights." Practical 
experiment ia the only thing that can settle the matter. Many 
practical experiments were made, a Ifttle time ago, different 
operators getting somewhat diSet^ . results. I think that 
I sum up the matter pretty turly . guying that a good 
jellow light is at least as safe as 5 J^ ^^d light and is much 
more pleasant to work by. "0^" 



A yellow light then I recommend for our purpose, 
whether nrtifici^ Hght be used or there be windows opening 
to the outside. 

A substance known as "canary medinm"i8 very good for 
filtering the light. It is a thlckpaper of a light yellow, almost 
a lemon colour, giving a light which looked very unsafe to us 
when we first saw it after the deep red that we had all been 
accustomed to. That the light is not unsafe has been amply 
proved. Only the other day I had the pleasure of seeing 
over the works where plates, possibly the most rapid in the 
market, are manufactured. The whole of the place was illu- 
minated by light filtered through canary medium only. 

In the sketch of a dark room, given in the issue of the 
Amateck Photographer for December 12th, page 150, I 
have shown two windows. These are in the positions where 
they will give the very heat light for performing all opera- 
tions in connection with making the emulsion, hut it is 
more than probable that the amateur may adapt an exist- 
ing room to his purpose, not build a dark room, and in this 
case it may be impossible to get windows where they are 
shon-n. The photographer must, in this case use his 
judgment, and do the best he can. 

The lower edge of the windows should be a few inches 
above the shelves, and the windows may measure one foot 
six inches or two feet square. They should be glazed 
in the usual manner and on the inside of the window — 
either attaclied to the frame or to the wall, as may he most 
convenient- — there should be two thicknesses of canary 
medium. If it be likely that direct sunshine may 
fall on the window it is desirablf to have means of apply- 
ing a third thickness of paper. This may with advantage 
be in the form of a screen made of a light frame of wood 
with orange paper stretched on it. The screen may readily 
enough bo made to slide up and down in front of the 
window. 

It may be desirable to 
use only artificial light ia 
the dark room. It is al- 
most necessary to have 
provision for working by 
artificial light, as the 
amateur is sure to wish 
to work during the even- 
ings. If it can be done, 
that is to say, if there 
"be gas supply and the windows shown do not look 
into the open air but info other rooms, the very best 
arrangement to make is to have gas burners fixed a few 
inches from the window outside the dark room. 

If this arrangement cannot he made it becomes necessary 
to have one or more lamps of some kind. The best kind I 
know of arc simply square lanterns with provision for air 
inlet and egress without escape of light. Upon the sides 
may he pasted canary medium, or if it be desired, one side 
may bo glazed with " stained red glass," whilst the other 
two may bo glazed with ordinary glass, one covered with 
orange paper, the other with conary medium. 

I illustrate here u couple of lamps made by Marion 
and Co., of 22, Soho Square, specially for dark- 
room purposes. The square one is a very good and 
convenient light. It may be arranged for burning 
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either oil or gas. The sides are glazed with red 
glass, but it is advisable for the particular work of plate- 
making, where a diffused light is desirable, to remove two of 
the glasses — the one in front and one of the side ones — 
and replace them with ordinary glass covered with canary 
medium. It is desirable to have one side left with the 
original red glass, as it is necessary, when we come to 
examine plates for defects, to look through them towards 
a flame, the form of which may be seen. Of course when 
paper is used the form of the flame is not distinguishable. 

For the reason that such a light is required it is 
desirable that if the light of the dark room be all from the 
window coated with paper, the source being either day- 
light or the light of gas burned outside the room, the pho- 
tographer should have a ** candle-lamp " of the form 
shown in the cut alongside the square lantern. It costs 
very little, bums a candle, and need be lit only for the 
special operation of examining plates for defects. 

There should be at least two spare lamps in the room 
when such are used to light the work of plate-making. 

It is necessary to have some means of illuminating the 
room with white light when plates are not actually being 
exposed. It will readily be understood that if the source 
of light be the windows, any of several arrangements may 
be made for withdrawing the canary medium so as to let 
in white light. 

Where artificial light is used there shoidd be at least one 
uncovered gas burner or lamp in the room. It is also almost 
essential that there be one or more gas connections for 
fixing rubber tubes to, so as to supply Bunseu burners to 
boil solutions, &c. 

' * • 

THE ACTION OF LIGHT ON SILVER COMPOUNDS. 

{Abstracted from an Article by P. C. Duchochoia in ** Anthony's 

Bulletin.*') 
To what changes in a silver compound is due the latent image 
produced by exposure to Hght has always been an embarrassmg 
problem to photographers. The earUer theory called by 
Duchochois and others, the ** physical *' theory is now contro- 
verted by a ** dynamic ** theory. The main points in this im- 
portant arg^ument we subjoin : — 

The physical theory cannot be supported by the fact that it 
explains aevelopment by an acid solution, because the dynamic 
theory explains, in like manner, development by an alkaline 
solution. If the molecular chcmge — or motion — imparts to the 
silver salt the property of attracting particles of metal, it may 
also cause the reduction of the insolated salt by reagents possess- 
ing a great afiBnity for the haloid, which tends to separate from 
its combination with silver, as shown by the behaviour of an 
iodide of silver film which can be developed by an acid or 
alkaline developer, the image acquiring, however, in the latter 
case, little or no intensity. 

It has been objected that in the impossibility of drawing a 
limit where the reduction becomes visible, it can be assumed 
that the invisible image is identical with the visible one. But 
the atomic motion necessarily preceding the chenuoal change, 
which is only a consequence, one may as rightly say that the 
action of reagent is altogether independent of any reduction, 
and results from the separation of the elements forming the 
bi -atomic molecules which become momentarily mono-atomic, 
and, therefore, in a state favourable to form new combinations ; 
moreover, that impressions can be obtained without the direct 
intervention of light in circumstances which hardly admit that 
a reduction could be effected. I allude to the images of Moser 
and to the experiments of Hunt, Draper, and Niepce de St. 
Victor. Among the experiments of Moser I will cite the 
following, which is certainly very interesting : — ^A silver plate 
was iodised after the manner of Daguerre, and, at night, a 
medal cut in agate, an engraved silver plate, a horn ring, and 
several other objects were placed upon it. The plate was after- 
wards . exposed to the vapours of mercury, and the image of 



each of these objects was perfectly reproduced. But the most 
extraordinary result obtained by Moser to show that this 
phenomenon was not due to an action of contact is, that these- 
images were also producad in the most complete obscurity by 
bodies placed at a small distance from the iodised plate. From 
his researches Moser concluded that **all bodies radiate light in 
the dark," and that '* there is latent light as well as hitent 
heat.** B. Himt was led to attribute this phenomenon to a 
different cause. His hypothesis, which he sustained by many 
ingenious experiments, was that they were due to an exchange 
of heat between the bodies placed in presence. At the time 
the experiments of Moser and Hunt were made (184 1-1842) the 
correlation of the forces were not scientifically estabhshed; 
hence, probably, the diverfl;ent theories. To-day they could 
easily be conciliated, since neat and light are the same mode of 
motion. 

It is hardly possible to imagine that in these experiments the- 
latent image is formed by a chemical change, and if a deduction 
based on analogy has any value, one can admit that there is no 
reduction also when the light acts on the silver salts for the^ 
fraction of a second ; moreover, that no means can detect any 
trace of elimination of the haloid, although the ten-miUioneth of 
one grain of bromine to the square inch eliminated from a 4(V 
by 36 inch plate exposed under a thin layer of water would 
suffice to form a precipitate. The fact that an exposed plate 
can receive another impression when kept in dai^ess for a 
certain period, tends also to prove that no reduction has been 
effected, for, as the haloid has been evolved, how could this 
remarkable phenomenon be explained? Let us, however, 
suppose a priori that the silver salt is reduced either to a sub- 
salt or to metal. If the latent image be formed of metallic 
silver the development (alkaline) is inexplicable, otherwise then 
by the theory now imder discussion. This needs no comment ; 
the silver being already reduced, the reaction can only be that 
of a substitution of base. As to the reduction in a sub-salt, it 
has been shown in the former paper that the isolated silver 
chloride was a mixture of silver and unaltered salt. The argu- 
ments and the deductions from the analyses were objectea to 
because — first, the sub-salt does not directly result from the 
dissociation of the haloid, but from the combination of the 
metallic silver in a nascent state of reduction with the silver 
chloride not acted on by light (?) ; second, the isolated substance 
is insoluble in nitric acid, and can even be formed under that 
acid ; third, the isolated substance is a compound of a sub- 
silver salt first formed, of metallic silver resulting from the re- 
duction of the sub-salt, and lastly of unaltered chloride. 

The insolubility of the reduced salt — or a part of it — in nitric 
acid, is certainly a very remarkable fact, but not conclusive. 
The anomaly may arise from an allotropic modification or from 
a peculiar arrangement of the metalUc particles with the iin- 
altered silver scJt. There are even some cases of isomerism 
which are more curious ; such is that of the ferric hydrate, 
which becomes insoluble in acids when kept under water for 
some time. 

The last objection has a certain value, and deserves to be 
taken into consideration, as the previous analysis may leave a 
doubt on the real composition of the isolated substance. A 
series of experiments were accordingly made, and, the solvents- 
were tested for chlorine or bromine, for, if one of the compo- 
nents of the isolated salt be a sub- salt, the Hquid ammonia 
employed to dissolve the unaltered salt and precipitate the 
silver from the sub-salt must contain the haloid : — 

( Ag,Cl M Ag + 3NH,a 

3 Ag 4- IONH3 = 
( Aga + 3 AgC12NH, -^ N 

The analysis showed no trace of either chlorme or bromine in 
the solvents after the unaltered salt had been precipitated by 
neutralising the ammonia with nitric acid. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the theory based on the forma- 
tion of a sub-silver salt cannot stand the test of experiment, 
which proves without contest that the reduction is entire ; that 
consequently the visible image is formed of metallic silver 
before fixing, and that although it may be supposed, as the 
contrary cannot be demonstrated scientifically, that the invisible 
image consists of particles of reduced silver, the alkaline de- 
velopment is nevertheless independent of that reduction, and 
results, as before explained, from an atomic motion which, in 
attentuating the afiBnity of the haloid for the silver, causes the 
former to combine with the reagents, and thus to deposit the 
metal which ultimately forms the photographic image. 
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THE RACING CUTTER "MARJORIE." 

With to-day's nuinber is presented a calendar, which will he 
found useful throughout the year as a paper-cutter or small 
ornament. The design of the Calendar has been made by 
Marcus Ward & Co., and the photograph of the yacht 
"Marjorie " was taken by an amateur, Mr. Aiidrew Thomson. 

An account of this famous yacht will be of interest to 
a large number of our readers. Few racing yachts have 
been more successful than *' Marjorie/* and none have 
been built to excel her, we might say to compare with her, 
in beauty. Designed by Mr. O. L. Watson, of Glasgow, she 
was built by Messrs. £. Steel and Co., of Ghreenock, for Mr. James 
Coats, jun., of Paisley, and was launched in the spring of 1883. 
She is composite built, her frame being steel, and her planking 
teak ; and, although intended simply for racing, she has an 
extra high-class at Lloyds, and is fitted up below in the most 
comfortable and elegant style. In fact, there is no yacht, 
cruiser, or racer better built, or more adapted for comfort and 
luxiiry, than Mr. Coats* beautiful vessel. Her dimensions are 
75*35 oy 14*50, according to Yacht Racing Association measure- 
ment, which thus makes her 67*66 tons, whilst, by the sale area 
rule, she rates at 88*2 tons. She made her first public appear- 
ance on the Clyde, in an opening cruise of the Koyal Northern 
Yacht Club, when she lost the prize in a handicap race to the 
veteran Neva, which received 16 minutes from her, and just 
won, with 15 seconds to spare. Her first legitimate race in good 
company, and under ordinary racing rules, was on Saturday, 
the 9th June, when she led all the large vessels, including 
Samoena, Erycina, Miranda, &c., from Southend to Harwich, 
but was beaten by her smaller sister, the 40-ton May, which 
was first boat at the finish. 

On the following Monday, at Harwich, she won her first 
prize— the Queen's Cup — coming in first, ahead of Erycina, 
Ix)ma, Miranda, and Samoena, in a smart easterly breeze, 
which fairly tested the various yachts' qualities. During the 
year she took part in 34 matches, and succeeded in winning 
£820, by 16 prizes, of which nine were first, and the others 
second and other prizes. One of her most brilliant matches was 
at Cowes, for the £100 prize of the Royal Yacht Squadron, for 
cutters and yawls, whick was sailed in a breeze strong enough 
to necessitate reefed mainsails and jibheaders. In this race 
Samoena made a mistake as to the Prince Consort Buoy, and 
had to return, which lost her some minutes ; but, as she had to 
allow **Marjorie" 6min. 24secs., and only finished 2min. 46secs. 
ahead, it is most probable the latter would have won in any 
case. 

During the spring of last season more lead was added to her 
keel, and her sail pfan was increased, and again she made her 
appearance in the New Thames Yacht Club Match, from 
Southend to Harwich. In this race, however, when going well, 
she got ashore, and remained hard and fast lon^ enough to put 
her quite out of the hunt, the first prize going to the new 
Genesta, whose first race this was. At Harwich she finished 
only about half a minute astern of Genesta, and took second 
prize, Tara saving her time from her for first honours. In the 
matches of the Royal Thames and New Thames Yacht Clubs, 
sailed on the 4th and 5th June respectively, "Marjorie" took 
first prize each day, beating Erycina and Genesta on the 4th, 
and the same vessels, as weU as Yanduara and Miranda on the 
6th. After this she won a number of prizes, but did nothing 
very sensational until she returned from the north to the 
Solent, when she sailed a fine race at Cowes for the Royal Yacht 
Squadron prize, for mixed rigs, which she won in a light wind, 
coming in first, ahead of Loma, Irex, Genesta, Marguerite, and 
Tara. Next day she again led the same fleet in a long, tiresome 
race, which was little more than a drifting match. A few days 
later she met the same vessels, with Miranda in addition, and- 
won, being ahead of everything at finish, excepting Genesta, 
which was six seconds before her as they passed the winning 
flagboat. In the ** Sail Area" match of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club, round the Isle of Wight, " Marjorie " won, but her 
only antagonists of consequence were Neptune, Miranda, and 
Arethusa, which finished astern of J^^r in the order given. At 
Weymouth ** Marjorie " was beate^ by I^">fti ^^t» "^ lier turn, 
finished ahead of Irex and Genesta fhe ^^ ^^7 > whilst, on the 



times, winning 14 prizes, of which nine were first prizes, with 
a total of about £700. 

She has always been sailed by Duncan, who was formerly 
sailing-master of the 10- ton Madge, which Mr. Coats sent to 
America, and raced her there successfully against the sloops. 

Our photograph was taken oh the 9th June, 1883, from 
the decK of the racing 40-ton cutter Sleuth Hound, just 
before the start for the match from Southend to Harwich, 
and possesses interest owing to this ** Mar jorie's" first race 
proper. It is worthy of mention as illustrating the exceUent 
keeping qualities of dry plates, that the negative was not 
developed until the beginning of May last, and^ therefore, 
nearly a year had elapsed from the date of exposure to that of 
development. The plate used was one of Wratten and Wain- 
wright's '* Instantaneous," and the lens was Ross's *' Rapid 
Symmetrical," with Ross's ordinary drop shutter. The time at 
which the exposure was made was about 8.30 a.m., and in sub- 
dued sunlight No. 4 stop was used. It will be understood, 
from what we have just said, that we have selected the photo- 
graph of ** Marjorie," not because it is by any means a remark- 
ably good one, but because the yacht is a celebrated one, and 
because of the somewhat unusual circumstances connected with 
the exposure and development of the plate. 



^ 



Monday following, she beat loj^ ^nd Irex, coming in 
vessel in a moderate breeze of ^^ ^ und, after this, she 
nothiog more. Her season'^ i^/^i^^'^jisisted of gtarting 37 
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CYCLING WITH THE CAMERA. 

By Harry Hewitt QBJFFpa, Editor of the ^'BicijcHng News,*' 

Cyclino, the moeft pleasant and health-giving of all recreative 
pursuits open to both sexes, has received a fresh impetus in 
popularity by the recent developments in the beautiful art of 
photography. On the other hand, the perfection to which the 
modem cycle— especially the three-wheeler — has been brought 
opens up a new, and hitherto an almost inaccessible, world to 
the student of the camera, be he amateur or professional. No 
longer is distance, comparatively speaking, a bar, nor has the 
seeker 'after fresh sights to take a wearying tramp on foot, 
laden with the impedimenta of his craft. Railway time-tables 
become a sealed book, or rather, a volume not often required 
for reference, when an ** artistic journey" is contemplated, and 
one becomes gloriously independent of return tickets and the 
limited field of operations which is generally entailed by a train 
journey. All these desirable objects are attained by anyone 
who has a fair share of health and strength, and is the happy 
possessor of a faithful wheeled slave — a tricycle. Even those 
who ride the narrow guage two-wheeler are not altogether 
barred, but they are considerably handicapped by the want of 
luggage-carrying capacity of their steeds. Robust vigour of 
action is by no means a requisite, however. So easily does the 
tricycle of to-day glide along, that scarcely any exertion is 
required to propel it at a medium pace. Hills need no longer 
be a terror, as machines can be fitted with what is technically 
termed ** power-gear," whereby formidable ascents are easily 
mastered without any xmdue expenditure of force. Even those 
who have unfortunately lost the use of their lower limbs are 
no longer kept prisoners in the somewhat ignominious Bath- 
chair ; but if they retain strength in their arms they, too, 
though to a more circumscribed extent, can enjoy the pleasures 
of a "Tour with a Camera" on tricycles propelled by hand- 
power. 

We are not all artists. Few, very few, have the ability and 
time to transfer to canvas or paper the representation of some 
scene, place, or building which is met with while enjoying a 
ramble on wheels. Photography, happily, comes to the rescue, 
and any one with the smallest minimum of *' artistic merit " 
can now be master, or mistress — for our fair readers are 
included in all our remarks— of the situation, and at a small 
outlay possess an instrument capable of permanently recording, 
in a series of beautiful pictures, people, places, or things which 
attract their attention whilst cruising around. 
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Perhaps the pleasantest of all these perambulations is that 
which may be described as^the " speculatiye stroll." Equipped 
with the necessary apparatus, the cyclist's first thought is to 
leave town behind, and when once fairly in the coimtry, give 
rein to fancy. Unfortunately, the silent steel steed cannot 
lead one. Go to no fixed point ; but leave the highway for the 
first favourable cross road ; forsake that again for a lane, and, if 
only fit for traffic, you are sure to come on some subject to 
catch your fancy. It may be a farmyard, with picturesque old 
outbuildings, red-tiled bam, and animal life common to the 
spot, and with the ivy-clad gable of the homestead on one side, 
while the other is fiUed in with some goodly- sized stacks. Per- 
haps it is a riven tree with broken and tangled branches — a 
legacy left by the last thunderstorm ; perhaps a sylvan scene — 
purling brook, feeding cattle, &c. Let the subject **crop 
up," as it were. As soon as the fancy is caught no time need 
be lost. The camera is removed from its case, the cycle used as 
a stand, or if it cannot be brought into a favourable position, 
the telescopic tripod, or even a friendly gatepost, wall, or what 
not— the touring photographer soon learns to improvise-is 
called into requisition, a picture secured, traps repacked, and a 
start made to conquer fresh ** fields and pastures new." The 
result of such tours soon yield a rich harvest, and the album 
is filled with choice collections of scraps, which may be divided 
into sections and labelled as taste directs; for instance, 
** Meanderings in Middlesex," ** Surrey Saimterings," ** Wheel- 
ing in Wilts," ** Gloucester Glades," **Loitering8 in Leicester," 
** Sussex Studies," "Rutland Koamings," ** Cycling with a 
Camera in Cornwall," ** Passing Pictures of Pembroke," ** Tri- 
cycle Tour in Tipperary,'* ** Perthshire Photographed," and so 
on, ad lib* 

One pleasing feature of the wedding of art and athletics in 
combining the camera and cycle is that the makers of both are 
awakening to the ever increasing demand for vehicles and instru- 
ments specially suited for being used in conjunction. So far 
the art side has its advantage, and there are more firms pro- 
ducing cameras for cycles than manufacturers specially claim- 
ing that their cycles are suitable for carrying cameras. One 
reason of this is that cameras fand their appurtenances can be, 
by aid of a frame, the shape of which is altered according to 
the make of the tricycle, transported on almost any machine. 

Having recently inspected some apparatus specially designed 
for the purpose this article deals with, a short description of 
them may be interesting. One of the first to meet the wants 
of riders was John Browning, himself an old and experienced 
tricyclist, being Treasurer of the leading .three- wheel club — 
the London T.C. He has lately put "on the market a very 
perfect and compact outfit, specially designed ^for tricyclists. 
The whole is contained within a neat little lock-up case, which 
only measiures 11 J by 6^ by 3 J inches (outside) and is very 
light. It contains a beautiful little camera with an excellent 
rapid rectilinear lens, made to pack inside [the camera, which 
not only preserves it from danger but enables the whole to be 
packed in a very small compass. The case also contains three 
double backs to hold six plates and all the usual sundries. A 
telescopic tripod, closing from the full, size to 26^ inches, 
enables it to be easily attached to a machine. The apparatus 
has been used with great success by a large number of riders. 

Amongst provincial firms, that of J. Lancaster and Son, 
Birmingh£km, holds a very prominent place, and their products 
are remarkable for cheapness as well as merit. They are ex- 
tensive manufacturers of every article used in connection with 
photography, and have recognised the importance of catering 
for cyclists. Their cameras can be attached to the wheel, by 
means of a readily adjustable clip. It either replaces the 
ordinary stand when it is supplied free of charge, or, if re- 
quired in addition, the cost is for i, ds. ; J, 7s. 6d. ; and 1, 10s. 



There are three special cameras for cyclists — all very cheap, 
which may be tabulated as follows : — 

Weight. 



Price. 



1 . MarveUleux . . 

2. Meritoire 

3. Instantograph 





i 


f i 


lbs. ozs. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. 


9 


1 1 


2 2 


10 


1 11 6 


3 3 


1 


2 2 


4 4 



£ 
3 
4 
6 



1 

8. 

3 

10 

6 



The first is the Marveilleux, which only weighs 9 ozs., and has 
a ^ood Meniscus achromatic lens, hinged focussing screen 
one double dry slide, &c., and is a useful instrument, especially 
to beginners. The Meritoire is of a better quality, having swincr 
front and back, double rising front, motions for vertical 
and horizontal views, rack work mounted lens, &c. The 
third, as its name betokens, the Instantograph, is chiefly meant 
for the ** Sharpshooters," as disciples of the instantaneous school 
are sometimes termed, and is a first class bit of work, beinir 
superior to the foregoing, with all the usual points looked for 
in a good camera, including screw tail-board, leather bellows, 
hinged shutters, &c. The lens and shutters are instantaneous 
and work with a f/10 stop. A set of four rotating diaphragms 
axe also included ; or at a small additional cost a complete 
outfit can be had. It folds into about one inch, Messrs. 
Lancaster also issue a very handy little guide for learners. 

Another provincial house that calls for notice in connexion 
with cycling is H. Newton and Co., of Liverpool. One of their 
specialities is Sharpens patent Multum im Parvo Tripod Stand 
which forms either an easel or firm support for the camera, being 
guaranteed to support as much as 561bs. The three rods are 
formed of thin sheet steel, which screw up und go into a sling 
case 5 by 5 by 2 inches, thus giving every cyclist a stand 
which is easily attached to any machine, and the cost is £1 os. 
The firm's collapsing ruby lamp is also remarkably cheap and 
is specially designed for tourists. They also supply cameras of 
every kind and price. Numberless other firms are gradually 
finding out the needs of cyclists, and accordingly there is a 
great increase both in merit and novelty in the apparatus 
specially designed for their use. 

Cycle manufacturers are rather slower in coming to the 
front, but the senior firm in the trade — the Coventry 
Machinists* Company, Limited, are making a special effort to 
meet their customers' requirements. With this view they have 
arranged with the London Stereoscopic Company for a 
supply of their noted ** kits," in the form of neat light coloured 
leather cases, firm and strongly made. Each holds the same, viz. 
camera, six dark plates, &c. One measures 1 2 by 7 by 4 inches, 
the other 7 J by 6 J by 6. Either is easily attached to the 
machine. A new tripod stand for fitting to the framework 
of a tricycle, but especially to the Imperial Club, is now 
being designed and will shortly be ready. A neat carrying 
frame is also provided for the easy transporting of the com- 
plete outfit. At the last Sportsmen's Show, held in the 
Agricultural Hall in March, 1884, Singer and Co. showed one 
of their camera tricycles, fitted up in the most elaborate style, 
with dark tent, &c., in such a manner that when fixed the rider 
could perform his operations from the saddle. Nearly any 
maker will fit a frame to order on which all the utensils can 
be securely strapped. 

A word to those photographers who may think of taking up 
cycling. Be very careful in the choice of a mount — have none 
but a first-class make. There are scores of good machines to 
choose from. A good front steerer is to be preferred. Do not 
on any account be tempted to purchase a rear-steering single 
driver. Should any reader be unfortimate enough to possess 
one of the latter antiquated type, let him dispose of it to his 
worst enemy, or anyone to whom he owes a deadly grudge ; 
wait results, and he will not be disappointed. 
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There are a few simple rules which should be observed whilst 
on wheels. When the machine is used as a stand, be careful to 
block it. If the brake is of the ratchet order, put it hard 
any in which position it will remain. If not, you must block 
the wheels with stones, fore and aft. One plan adopted by some 
is to remoTO the F-shaped rod which supports the spring and 
saddle, and to use the socket for a tube carrying the camera. 
Height can, of course, be regulated by the ordinary set screw. 
This, however, generally entails considerable trouble, and is not 
to be generally recommended. Always secure the *'kif firmly. 
If possible, the frame on which it is placed ought to either have 
springs or rubber bufiEers, to mitigate the jolting, or the whole 
may oome adrift with lamentable results. Never convert your- 
self into a pack-mule, by carrying a knax>sack on your 
shoulders when you have a machine to bear the burden. A 
rider so incommoded always calls to mind the Irishman, who, 
riding to market with a heavy sack of potatoes across the 
horse's shoulders, found his old steed getting very tired, and, 
'* to relave the baste," transferred the load to his own shoulders, 
but retained hia place in the saddle ! 

At no place is the development of cycling-photography more 
manifest than at a wheel-meet or assembly of clubs, where, 
from the numbers of cameras here, there, and everywhere, one 
is strongly reminded of Brighton Sands on a fine morning 
after the arrival of the '* trip train." At race meetings the 
camera is also constantly at work ; the best known professionals 
in this line being Mr. J. Thomas, of Oheapside, and Mr. Wel- 
ford, of Birmingham, formerly a successful amateur ; while of 
amateurs, their name is legion. 

Finally, those who take up photography under the new con- 
ditions we have referred to, will find an inexhaustible field for 
study, and from the gain in health, pleasure, and rich store of 
pictorial memoirs of many a delightful wheeling excursion, 
will never regret having tried " Cycling with a Camera." 

* 

MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Magic photo^praphs are really positives printed in a latent 
state upon white paper that it is only necessary to immerse in 
. ordinary water to cause the image to appear. 

The means employed for obtaining this surprising eflPect are 
as follows : — The positives are printed, from any negatives, 
upon paper which nas been sensitized with chloride of silver. 
Gme printing is done in sunlight, either direct or diffused, in an 
ordinary prmtiug frame, and it can even be accomplished 
between two plates of glass simply held together by means of 
spring dips. 

The image, when once printed, is fixed in a bath composed 
of 10 grammes of hyposulphite of soda dissolved in 100 grammes 
of ordinary water. It is not toned with gold, but is 
thoroughly washed with water after coming from the bath, 
so as to remove every trace of the hypo from the fibres of Uie 
paper. 

This washing is absolutely necessary, in order that the paper 
may remain perfectly white after it has been treated with the 
following bath : — 

Bichloride of mercury 5 grammes (77 grains). 

Water 100 „ (25 drachms, 40 grains). 

The image, when immersed in this bath, gradually beeins 
to lose colour, and finally disappears altogether. When 
the paper has become entirely white, it shoula be washed in 
water and allowed to dry. 

If it be desired to cause the latent image to reappear, it is 
only necessary to immerse the paper in a weak solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, or better still, of sulphite of soda. 

To the back of these photographs is attached a piece of 
bibulous paper, impregnated with sulphite of soda. In this 
way, when tne paper is immersed in w^ter^ the sulphite at once 
dissolves, and the image quickly appei^rg. 

The bichloride of mercury (oorroai v^ -ubliiJ^*®) is a substance 
that should be used only with gt^ ^j-eoaution, as it is a 
violent poison. ^t P 



The sensitive paper adapted for this curious recreation may 
be either albumemzed or simply salted. 

The sensitizinflT is performed by fioating upon a 10 per cent, 
nitrate of silver "bath, for five minutes, either salted paper that 
may be purchased in this state or be easily prepared oy immer- 
sing white paper in water containing five parts of table salt 
to 100. 

After sensitizing, the paper is suspended by one comer, and 
allowed to dry in a dark place. 

The rationale of the phenomenon is as follows : — The image 
formed by the light is coloured bv the reduced silver. This 
image, when bleached by the bichloride, contains both calomel 
(chloride of mercury) and chloride of silver. Sulphite of soda 
possesses the properf^ of dissolving chloride of silver, and of 
Dlackening chlorido of mercury by forming a sulphide. — Leon 
Vidal, in La Nature, 






^xf^ihition$. 

NOETHAMPTON PHOTOGEAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

(Second Notice.) — Continued from page IS7 . 
The Exhibition was inaugurated by a soiree, and Mr. J. 
Eunson, C.E., the president of the Museum Committee, in a 
very able address, m which he referred to the origin of the 
scheme, and the labours of the gentlemen who had so ably 
worked for its success, declared the Exhibition open. 

Sir Henry Dryden followed with a vigorous speech, and 
afterwards the company dispersed to examme the pictures on 
the walls. During the evening a capital selection of music was 
performed, and did much to give brightness to the proceedings 
of the evening. Eef reshments were served in one of the many 
rooms forming part of the Gkdldhall buildings, and later on an 
exhibition of photographic transparencies in the optical lantern 
gave greatpleasure to the audience. Among others the slides 
of Mr. P. H. Fincham, to whom had been awarded the bronze 
medal, were dbiown, besides these some slides by Mr. H. Mans- 
field, the secretary, and also some by Mr. E. G. Scriven, both 
accomplished amateurs were exhibited, and were much admired 
for their luminous delicacy. The audience seemed extremely 

E leased with the evening's entertainment, and dispersed diortly 
efore eleven. 

We will now proceed to notice the amateur productions in 
the Exhibition. Last week we alluded to the picture of Mr. 
A. H. Hood Daniel, which took The Amateur Photographer 
Prizey so we need say nothing further about it now. 

Immediately on the left on entering the room we find "A 
Cock and Bull Story" (12), by Mr. Malcolm H. Clark. The 
expression on the faces is very good, and we are sure that with 
practice some really good pictures will come from the same 
hand. ** Paddlers," by the Eev. B. Holland (29) is a group of 
boys bathing in a shallow, winding stream. Ilie nearly vertical 
sun is blazing down upon their shining bodies, which apparently 
only adds to their en j oyment. As a picture it is a little hard and 
wanting in half-tone. This gentleman has several other 
exhibits, but this is the one we prefer. '* Just let loose from 
School *' (62) is a very good photograph, but in composition 
very formal. It is the work of Mr. E. Smithells. A series of 
views in Derbyshire and Wales (66), by C. E. Abney, are very 
small pictures, but they are among the gems of the Exhibition. 
They are most artistic in selection, and are besides quite per- 
fect as photographs. A study of Fish and Moor Hens, by Mrs. 
Glen Payne (65) is one of the most perfect examples of still 
life ever produced by photography. It is artistic in arranse- 
ment, and faultless m execution. No. 76 is a capital Marine 
Study by L. W. Self. The subject is a yacht race, and as a 
picture it will bear favourable comparison with the professional 
work of a similar character. Mr. J . G. Horsey exhibits a large 
series of effective landscapes (386). '* A Farm in Surrey " is a 
charmingly sunny landscape, and pleases us best. '* Bad 
News" (lll)i by Malcolm JE. Clark, is a bold attempt in a 
difficult walk of art. To produce a successful genre picture is 
not easy for the painter, with all the resources of nis art to 
help him, but how much more difficult for the amateur photo- 
grapher, with the unyielding materials at his disposal. We 
cannot say that he has succeeded, but we look for good things 
in the future, for it is a picture of promise. '* The Hiffh Tor, 
Derbyshire " (120) is by Mr. T. M. Brownrigg, a most laborious 
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and suooessful amateur. His pictures are of large size, and his 
work is always distinguished by artistic selection and bold 
execution. He has sent a large series, and his picture, *' On 
the Wey ** (3 Id), has been honoured with the silver medal for 
large l^dscapes. ** A Centenarian " (127) by J. G. Gtibson, is 
a forcible picture of a time-worn and wave -battered old craft. 
** Castle Ashby Church" (128) is a very fine autotype enlarge- 
ment from a very perfect negative by B. O. Scriven. 

T. H. Morton sends some good architectural photographs, 
the interior of Southwell Minster being perhaps the best. " A 
BeTerie" (188) is an ambitious landscape composition. The 
materials for a good picture are there — a winding stream 
losing itself in the distance, a strong foregroimd well chosen, 
with tree boldly standing out against the sunny middle 
distance ; but the figm*e of a milkmaid in light drapery is 
posed so exactly in the middle of the dark trunk of the tree as 
to make quite a spot in an otherwise harmonious picture. 
Photos taken during the sixth cruise of the Dutch schooner, 
Wilhelm Bareutz, in the Arctic regions, are examples of 
extremely good photography, done under great difficulty, and 
are by W. J. A. Ghrant. Some charming little pictures are sent 
by Mr, Matthew Whiring, among them some very pretty 
studies of ** Silver Birch." P. H. fJmerson sends some Cam- 
bridge views, also some marine studies, but they do not call for 
particular remark. Some views in Sicily, by A.'G. Tagliaferro, 
are very good, as also his interiors, one of which, ** St. John's 
Church, Malta," is now well known, through the very fine 
autotype enlargement shown in Pall Mall, and which has been 
sent here. Mr. H. Manfield has a very large show of extremely 
fine photographs of the most varied character. There are 
deUgntful rui^ bits; and one of them, ** A Boad Scene in 
Somerset," is most artistic in treatment. There are also views 
in Africa, Switzerland, and Italy, besides some very fine * 
interiors ; and the whole series are examples of photographic 
skill of the highest order, combined with great artistic ^Img, 
but, being the work of the secretary, they are marked '* not for 
competition." The School of Military Ihi^eering send a large 
series of very fine photographs, of which ** Bridge on the 
Lynn" (280) and ** Study of Trees, Lynn Valley " (281) please 
us most. Some local views, by S. G. Newman, are veiy good, 
but are not for competition. Another member of the Exhibi • 
tion Committee (the Itev. S. J. W. Sanders) sends a large series 
of extremely good pictures, but they also are not for competi- 
tion. "The Courtyard of Compton Wynyates" is a very fine 
ruin, most artistically created, and, take it all in all, is perhaps 
the finest of them all. The Hon. Mrs. Holden Hamborough 
sends a series of photo^;raphs of large dimensions, and some of 
them are extremely artistic in treatment, as well as technically 
good. Mr. J. P. Gibson takes a medal for a very artistic land- 
scape, '* An Autumn Evening on the South Tyne" (319), and 
he has some others equally beautiful, and, among them may 
be specially hientioned (321) **At the Foot of the Tinkling 
Fall." ** Views on the English Lakes," by Andrew Pringle, 
are very fine, as also many others taken in various parts of the 
world, but, as he is a juror, they are markea **not fcH* 
competition." Equally beautiful, to his ** The Way Through 
the Wood," is Mr. A. Hood DaniePs, (340) " Woodside, 
Lynmouth." "The Old Inn Yard," by D. Bamett, is a 
most artistic picture, and, though an enlargement, looks like a 
very fine engraving. Mr. E. Brightman exhibits a large 
number of very admirable photographs. They are all most artistic 
in selection, and we do not know which to admire most — his 
Devonshire Scenes, or his very fine Jacobean interior. A more 
difficult subject than the latter f^r the photographer it would 
be impossible to imagine. The wainscot-panell^ wall is black 
with age, and the beautifully sculptured chimney-piece runs up 
to the ornate ceiling, and is of white stone. The contrast is 
immense, and yet there is no lack of detail in the picture. Mr. 
T. A. Green sends some beautiful landscapes in the lake dis- 
trict. They are characterised by great delicacy, and (417) 
*' Great Gable, Wastdall Head," is perhaps one of the finest 
landscapes in the gallery. A very fine study of ** Birch Trees," 
by the same gentleman, has taken a bronze medal. Some 
well-chosen Scottish views are shown by E. Smithells, and the 
Bev. H. B. Hare has some artistic woodland studies. Some 
instantaneous Venetian scenes, by F. M. Brownrigg, are also 
very fine. Mr. T. P. Borman shows a well-chosen little land- 
scape, ** The Waters Meet, Lynmouth," and M. Auty's ** Wreck 
on the Pier" is a dramatic scene, well .rendered. '*The 



Ferry," "Tynemouth Pier," and ** Sheels Harbour," bjr the 
scmie gentleman, are equally artistic, and most admirable 
pictures. 

Mr. B. G. Scriven sends some well-selected views, which are 
also very perfect photographs. One of these, "Castle Ashby 
Ponds, printed in platinum, is one of the finest pictures in 
the exhibition. Mr. H. Manfield has also some very fine 
platinum pictures, some of the interiors being more like fine 
drawings than photographs, notably ** Entrance to Martyrdom, 
Canterbury." 

H. B. Berkeley's work is quite uniaue, and to "The Thames 
at Pangboume " has been awarded the silver medal for small 
landscapes. This is an upright picture, and a willow pollard is 
the principal feature in the foreground, but a more perfect 
pictiure could not be produced by any art. 

We have picked out, as far as possible, all the most note- 
worthy work by amateurs, and, in summing up, may say that, 
technically and artiBtically, the landscape productions of the 
amateurs will quite hold their own against the work of pro- 
fessional photographers. But in figure subjects, and composi- 
tion pictures, and particularly in genre subjects, they have still 
a great deal to learn. 

It is also interesting to note that there are two schools, if we 
may so phrase it, that run each other very close in friendly 
rivalry ; we allude to the Bristol and West of England Ama- 
teur IPhotographic Association, and the photographic section 
of the Natural History Society, Northampton. Both are 
extremely well represented at this exhibition, and, whilst the 
first-named lead the way with admirably conducted triennial 
exhibitions, the latter have shown in the present attractive 
collection at Northampton, an admirable second. May they 
both go on and prosper. 

[In our prize list of the Northcmipton Exhibition we omitted 
to state that Mr. Philip H. Fincham obtained a bronze medal 
for transparencies, and Mr. F. Gh^ene, a bronze medal for 
Instantaneous Views.] 

— * 

FIREFLY LI6H1. 

MM. Alhert and B. Dubois have recently made a number 
of interestiDg ohsenrations on the light enutted by **pyro- 
phores," or fire-beariDg insects of the family Elateres, genus ryro- 
phorus. These pyrophores have three luminous organs, one situated 
at the vftntral part, and two at the superior part of the prothorax. 
The light was produced by rubbing the meect with a light brush, and 
was examined by means of an ordinary spectroscope with the prism of 
very refrangible glass and a miciometer. The spectrum was 
very fine, continuous, and showing neither brilliant nor dark 
rays. When the intensity of Uie light varied, its composition 
chang^ in a remarkable manner. When the brightness 
diminished, the red and orange disappeared entirely, and the 
spectrum consisted of sxeen, and a little blue and yellow. The con- 
trary took place when the light grew in brightness, the green appear- 
ing first, and the spectrum extending a little on the blue and a great 
deal on the red side. The light was found to give photographic images on 
agelitino-bromide plate, the insect being two centimeters from the plate, 
and the time of exposure reduced from an hour to five minutes. The 

Shotographs show that the light of the pyrophore is capable of pro- 
ucing intense chemical effects, if the smallness of the quantity 
emitted be taken into account. The light also determines the phos- 
phorescence of sulphate of calcium, after an exposure of five minutes ; 
and cosine and azotate of uranium, are rendered fluorescent by it. 
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BOLTON PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The December meeting was held on the 4th inst. at the Baths, 
Bridgman Street, Mr. Bobert Hanrood in the chair. 

Mr. J. N. Anstwick was elected a member of the Society. 

The Bev. J. W. Cundry gave a lantern exhibition, the slides 
including an interesting sot of Switzerland from the Lantemist's 
own negatives. 

Dr. Johnson exhibited a set illustrating a recent visit to 
Norway 

Slides were also shown by Messrs. Parkinson, Dulta, 
Elnowles, and Lonch, those of Mr. Knowles being especially 
worthy of commendation. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Bobert Knott moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Cundry and the exhibitors, which was seconded by Mr. 
John A. Walker and suitably acknowledged by Mr. Cundry. 
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9^0 (![^0rrt8|[onbjenis. 

Qunixs, and replies thereto, are inserted free of 
eharge, and readers are inylted to freely use our 
eolomns for obtaining and giving information. We 
reonire questions and answers at least two dear days 
before puUioation. 

BXJIiSS 
TO BB OBSSBTSD wHss ASKXno onasnovt. 
1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

5. Write each question, if on a different subject, on 
a separate jdeoe of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the baek of each 
query, unless they are to be published, when they 
snould follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matters in 
the same letter. 

6. All matters for these oolumns must be reoeired by 
WBDNBSDAT morning's post. 

NoTs.— We cannot undertake to answer questions 
by post. 
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OTJESIES. 

SENSITIZED PAPEB.— Would any reader 
inform me how to prepare sensitized paper !— Tybo, 
Ivy House, Hfcyteabury. 

PBOOBDUHB IN DEVEIiOPINO AN 
UNDER-EXPOSED PLATE. — When vou 
know that you have under-exposed your plate, what 
should you do before development 7— D.H.OLOlasffow. 

THE PENuIIi IN RETOUCHINO.- 
When retouching your negative, should you move 
your pendl backwsutl and forward without lifting it, 
or make cadi stroke of the pencil separately f — D.H.Q., 
Glasgow. 

CORBECT POCUS IN CAMEBA.— Could 
some of your readers please tell me which is the best 
way to ascertain if any plate lies in the exact position 
as the focussing glass ; that is to say, if it is the same 
distance from the lens as the focussing glass ?— D.H.Q.., 
Glasgow. 

"WHEN TO T' ETOUOH— Should retouching 
be done after or before the negative is varnished ? If 
after, is it necessary to varnish the portions touched ? 
— D. A. C. G., Newcastle. 

BUBNISHINQ-.— Is it customary to burnish 
other prints besides portraits ?—D. A. C. G., New- 
castle. 

IiENOTH OP TIME DEVEIiOPEB 
"WTIjIi keep.— Does a solution of pyro, bromide 
of ammonia, water, and 20 drops of nitric add, keep 
in a well-stoppered bottle for a length of time, say six 
months !— D. A. C. G., Newcastle. 

IiENSES.— 1. Why are the back and front com- 
binations of most lenses placed so far apart ! What 
would be the effect if the tube were shortened and the 
combinations brought closer ? 

2. The glasses of the front combination are cemented 
into one solid piece, while the glasses of the back com- 
bination are kept a little way apart. ■ Why ? What 
would be the efTeot if the back combination were 
cemented together or the front separated? 

8. I have a large lens (the maker was ashamed to put 
his name on it), the visual and chemical fod of which 
are not coinddent. Oui this be cured without re- 
grinding— say by lengthening or shortening the dis- 
tance between them ? A very small stop does this, but 
for dull light this is not always r racticable.— Dixi. 

PAIITPIN 0- PORTB AITS.—I have tried to 
paint portraits with moist water colours and ^um, but 
1 cannot get the colour to fix to the portraits. Can 
any read^ kindly tell me how to remedy this !— A 

COXSTAMT BkaDBR FBOX TUX FiBST. 
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ANSWESS. 

ACTINIC SIGHT ( ? IiiaHT).-The bght 
in December is much less in quantity or intensity than 
in other months, its actinic power is therefore lessened 
— the chemical rays are not absent, nor is the propor* 
tion less than in summer. But plates are less sensitive 
in a low temperature than in a warm one, and hence 
the actinic rays seem weaker than they are. — Dixi. 

ENIjABOEMENTS.— See advertising 
columns, or do them yourself. |-plate, if good and 
itharp moughf may be enlarged to one acre or more. 
There is really no limit but space. — ^Dixr. 

BEPBODUCINO iMEGATIVES.-Let T. 
P. C. first make a transiMirent positive either on a 
gelatine or washed collooion plate by contact in a 
printing frame, and then from this a n^ative either 
in a similar way by oontnct in a printing frame or in 
the camera. The positive should be just exactly 
exposed and care must be taken not to over-devdope. 
If he uses the camera the following is tfie modut 
operandi: — Place two cameras with their faces together, 
tne back of one resting on a window-sill in a southern, 
aspect. In direct front of the window place a screen 
ofpure white tissue paper. From the csmera which 
is against the window, remote the ground gl^M and 
then place the positive to be copied, ar«d Arthi^fix ^^ 
in position. The other camera is brought cla^^,tn to 
that which holds the podtive, and it should h^r^ JL ~td 
aplanatic lens. Focus until the picture ofti.n^^ ^ ve 
is sharply defined on the grouoa glass of Ti^ 0^ r» 
which holds the lens and which is fartAeM^^p^ibe 
window. It is important that the cameiXt iL*!^ ,5lv 
fixed to a board before the plate ia ej^oeea^ i^^AoiSy 
Norwich. ^^\ V ^ ^" 



SPOTS.—If the spots appeared at once on the 
application of the varnish Uie probability is that there 
isoirtinthevamish.— Cure.— -Filter it. If they were 
not observed for some time afterwards^ |«obabfy free 
silver had got into the film from prmting in damp 
weather, ^urs.— Remove the vaniish with meth. 
spirit and touch the spots with weak sol. potasnum 
cyuiide ; then wadi thoroughly dry and revamidi. If 
the spots are in the varnish they will disappear when 
it is removed, Varnish for negatives. — Sec advertising 
columns, or any of the photographic annuals or text- 
books. — Dixi. 

SUBSTANTIAL CAMEBA.— Happy man. 
" A few i>ounds more or less are of littie consequence.*' 
By aU means go in for a full plate camera at once. If 
the above condition continue and the present 
enthusiasm last (if 3rou are a true artist it will) you 
will not rest satistied till you turn out big wort— as 
big as you can carry without the hdp of a donkey 
cart.— Dixi. 

IiONO- FOCUS CAMBBA.-Advantage is 
that it is good for copying, enlarging or taking small 
objeots at dose quarters. Long focus lens.— Greater 
depth of definition, but smaller angle.— Dixi. 

ENIjABG-INQ-.— A wet dide will doperfectiy 
well for dry plates, only see that it is dry, dean, and 
light-ti'ght. Whether ** Amateur's'* apparatus will 
do for enlarging to any great extent depends upon the 
focus of his lens. A rough and ready rule to ascertain 
the capadty of lens and camera for enlarging is — 
Divide greatest length of camera by focus of lens 
and subtiact 1 from the answer — ^this gives the num- 
ber of times the apparatus will enlarge ; thus, length 
of camera SO in., focus of lens 10 in. .*. (SO-rlO)- 1=2 
the number of times the camera will enlarge. To en- 
large a picture, theref oi e, to twice its size, the dide 
would be placed 30 inches from the lens, and the pic- 
ture to be copied would be 30 in. -f 2 = 15 inches in 
front. Of course a little fine adjustment may be 
necessary, but this will be found to be suffidentiy accu- 
rate to lead ♦* Amateur" to the truth. N.B —Get or 
make stops. If the lens motmt has no slit for stops 
make them of blackened cardboard and stick them 
into the hood or into the mount between the lenses. 
Extra sharpness will be obtained thus.—Dixi. 

BEPBODUCING NEGATIVES. -First 
make transparency by contact printing, and from 
transparency make fresh negative in the same way. 
If ItLT^ the transparencies will do for window 
decoration ; if small, for lantern slides. Query.— Are 
the negatives valuable as well as the auhjerU ! — Dixi. 

IiOOKINO- OUT OF A WINDO'W.-The 
cause of failure cannot be ascertained exactiy without 
seeing a print. Send one with stamped envelope to Ed. 
A. P., who will possibly take the trouble to send it on 
tome. Probably the camera being directed towards 
the source of light and therefore towards the diadow 
side only of the ^ figure, all that is obtained is a 
sdhouette of the figure, as no light is reflected from 
that nde. Cure by means of properly arranged 
screens, reflect liffhton the shadow doe — or take the 
camera to the side of the window so as to get part of 
the lighted dde.— Dixi. 
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Cub ATOR.— Thanks for your interesting letter. Of 
the photos sent, "Puss Hunting" is the best, and 
'* Contemplation " would be go^^, but for the 1a<uc of 
definition. The tone, as you sayyourself, is not good. 
See " Our Views " this week.— Ed. A. P. 

D. HQ., Glasgow. — If you know that your plate has 
been under-exposed you should apply a strong alkaline 
solution to tne film at the beginning of the develop- 
ment and not attempt to develope by adding more 
ammonia in driblets vfter wards.— £d. A. P. 

Dixi, Edinburoh. — ^We thank you for your letter. 
Tell your newsagent that alt our back numbers are 
reprinted and we nave slock of each. He can have no 
pcMsible excuse for not obtaining the numbers you 
desire. — Ed, A. P. 

E. M. Hartbick, Citt Exoinkbb, Galvbstox, 
Tkxas.— We thank you for your letter and remittance. 
Journal will be rq^larly mailed. We wrote you on 
the 26th Dec, giving you advice upon the arparatus 
yun require; we also mailed same time a price- 
catalogue of a maker you may depend upon. Write to 
us 'attain if there be anv further particulars you 
require. We have, acoording to request, sent all back 
numbers. — Ed. A. P. 

T. 8. Kkn'singtox. — As you are an old curtomer of 
Roudi's, you cannot do better than go there for what 
you require. We know he keeps it in stock.— 
Ed. A. P. 
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KoBTHAXFTON ExHiBiTioir. — Sir Henry 
Dryden opened an international photographic 
exhibition at the Northampton Museum 
Queries. The collection is on a scale of 
g^reat mag^tude, the pictures numbering 
over 600y a number in excess of those shown 
at the last London Photographic Exhibition. 
Several are life-size autotype enlargements 
from the negative, and rank higb in photo - 
grapbio art. The opening ceremony^ was 
I att^ded on- 'Wednesday evening by a brilliant 
afl8eni|)Lfl^. — iincolrunire Chronicle. 



GsEASB Spots nr Gblatdib Emttlsion. — 
The Fhotographimshea Wochenbtatt publishes a 
brief notice of a means of preventing this de«> 
feet, as to the real origin of which little or 
nothing certain is known. Gelatine plates of 
different makers are found in practice to give 
varying restilts, being sometimes free from, 
and sometimes liable to, spotting. Herr K. 
Haarstick finds an efficacious preventative in 
the alcoholic treatment of the gelatine. The 
shredded gelatine is to be put in a wide* 
mouthed flask, and alcohol to be poured over 
— ^by shaking, a smaller quantity may be made 
to suffice. Five minutes steeping will be 
enough ; and the alcohol being pourod off, the 
gelatine is dried with filter-paper. Emulsion 
prepared by boiling from this gelatine gives 
very dear pictures, and, acoording to ' four 
years' experience, is never spotted with grease, 
even in hot weather. Herr Haarstick recom- 
mends Simeon's hard gelatine, and says he 
has found Nelson's gelatine and other kinds 
(prepared by the boiling method) liable to 
spots, and especially in summer. On the con- 
trary, the Photographischet Woehtnblait recom- 
mends the gelatine of F. U. Benckendorff, 
adding, as regards the Nelson and Simeon 
gelatines, that the experience of many photo- 
graphers is quite the opposite, and that Nel- 
son's gelatine has the character of being free 
from spots. This dissidence of opinion and 
experience would seem to indicate that, from 
causes unknown, gelatine, however manufac- 
tured, will occasionally possess this defect. It 
is well, therefore, to nave an easy and certain 
remedv at hand — ^namely, by treatment with 
alcohol, which will recommend itself to pho- 
tographers in genera], and amateurs in par- 
ticulars, as pr^erable to benzine, which has 
also been employed for this purpose. 

Bags fob Wateb. — Canvas bags, it is said 
can be made as impervious to moisture as 
leather hj steeping in a decoction of one 
pound of oak bark with fourteen pounds of 
boiling water, the quantity being sufficient 
for eight yards of stuff. The cloth from 
which the bags are made has to soak for 
twentv-four hours, when it is taken out, 
passed through running water, and hung up 
to dry. — Scientijic American. 

Potash Developebs. — M. Boger finds that 
he is enabled to diminish the time of exposure 
by one-third, and to supersede the use of 
potassium bromide, by employing a solution of 
the carbonates of potash and of soda, for the 
development of silver gelatino-bromide plates. 
Care must be taken to avoid the negatives 
acquiring a yellowish tint, which, however, 
can afterwards be removed. But practice will 
give the operator the requisite skill to obviate 
this difficulty. 

Sun Pictubbs. — M, Leon Vidal, in the Mon, 
dc la Phot,, gives a further ffeneral description 
of the Bau^tm process for Polychrome paint- 
ing by means of the sun's rays, about which a 
Frencm lay journal [Le Petit Vrriaillaia) has 
written a somewhat sensational article. The 
stages of the operation appear to be: — 1. A 
zinc plate is covered with a compound made 
of printing ink, coloured pigments, and a 
material sensitive to light. 2. The plate is 
then exposed under a negative, or other more 
or less transparent screen or object. 3. At the 
expiration of a few minutes, the actinic rays 
having produced their effect, a nheet of paper 
pressed against the zinc receives the impression 
of the negative in polychrome. The sun acts 
u^n a sensitized pigment, previously covered 
with colours, chosen and laid on to suit the 
desired end, and ihe negative regulates the 
action of the solar lays exactly as in the albu- 
men, gelatine, or collodion processes. M. 
Baudran's secret lies in the peculiar sensitive 
material, susceptible of combination with fatty 
substances, mixed with colouring matters, and 
capable, under the action of a solvent or de- 
veloper, of manifesting the effect produced by 
the ught — apparouUy through vaiying depths, 
of penetration. 
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New Theevo-Elkdtbic PtLB.—PiofeaMr 
V. Riatti has recently perfected a naw Oiermo- 

electrio battery, based on the generation of 



etestricit^ due to t^e difleienoe of tonperatare 

of tvo different portiona of one and the same 
liqntd. The batterj is of idniple construction, 
and cotiBi^ta of a vooden or porcelain recep- 
taa)e, traversed at different height* bj two 
copper tubea, at a fixed distance apart. He 
upper tube U heated by a current of steam, the 
lower tube ie cooled by a stream of cold water, 
and the cell is tilled with a copper-Hulpbate 
aointion. The circuit beinp completed, electric 
action is set up, by which the copper of one of 
the tubes ia disBolTed and deposited on the 
other. The advantage of this battery, besides 
its aimplicity, is that the action ia eztrenulT 
consult, and unsusceptible of polarizatd<m. 

SliMDiBD PhOTOKETBIC SciLB. - 



tion on a " Standard Photomatrio Soale." In 
the remarks which followed, M. Baidy de- 
nounoed the candle as a standard, on aoDonnt 
of the variability of ita oomposition, giving 
uutrustworthy reaults ; but he oonsidOTed that 
Siemens' amyle-nitrate lamp was worthy of 
adoption aa a photometric standard. A 
deactiptioii of this lamp appeared on page 91 
of our No. 6. M. PehgoC, on the other hand, 
declared bis preference for the Csroel lamp, 
burning 12 grammes of oil per hour. 

DmritLOPKBin or Cissav Pbijtts. — H. Le 
Cornet (of Baint Denis de la Reunion) has oMQ- 
monioated to the French Pbotographlo Sooie^ 
a formula for the development of oarbtni 
prints. He uses a concentrated oold aqueona 
solution of ammonium sulpho-oyanida. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YXOHT ABENGY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 

OHATHAU PBZTOH, 

PolflecAiite Side PaiMtr md 



. (be Kamn. Chenpesi hoiiK in 
I ^ €aialogua Frrt. 

I ~ WhoI«ile.BeCal!,fcforEiportati(nL 

46, Bryaotwood Boad, Drayton Park, 



IMPORTANT NOTICB. 

Amateurs reqniring their Negatives Enlai|;(d, 
Re-louched, or Painlings data ihem in any siyle 
□r clif $, should at once send to the wdl-known 
Professional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBY, 

g, COEPOBATIOK ST.. 1U.NCEE8IEB. 
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NEW INSTANTANEOUS 
ACADEMY REVOLVER CAMERA. 
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TEE AKATEUR'S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF FHOTOQBAFHT. 

(iLLCrrBATED) BT J. U. T. ELLERBECE, 

A oomplete Guide and Instruotor In tlie 

Uodera Dry Plate Frooe**. 

Sm Edxtion. Foil Free Itd^ 

FaoH D. H. CUBSOKS aud CO.. 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

And all Bookaellan and Dealara. 



BENJAMIN WYLtS -& CO., 
64, NEVILL STREET, 80UTHP0RT. 



EDWARD DAY, 

BsflnoF, Aaaayer, and Bullion Dealor, 

Purchaser, at full Marliei Value, of Gold, SLlvir. and 
Paning Ban, Scrap, Swem, Old Silver Plate, *c., Ac, 
having a luperior meihod of rEducine every kind of 
Gold and Silver Waiie from Pholographk operal^pn^ a 
IhmbyenaNedu. give a high price (or Ihewme. Cub 

27 ft 28, Waratone Lane, Bimdnglum. 
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S. A. BITLMi:, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 
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ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 

Xtetoncfirr. 
2, MAHLBOEOUGH TERRACE, 

SOUTEOAl^ BOAS, 

WOOD aBBEir, S. 

rriM lilt Oratii. 



FI.ATIZ70T7FX;. 

Amateurs should have their oeijaliTes printed 
by the above process. The reaulls are really 
beauliful and artistic. For a short lime Adver- 
tiser will be happy to submit proofj, free of 
charge, from any negatives sent by itma fidt 
Amaleui!,sothatihey mayjuHeeforihemselvei. 
Prica on appllcaUim. 

R. E. WILKINSON, 

127, Lower Park Road., Feckham, 

Londtm, S.E, 



THE ART OF COLOURIKa FHOTO- 
ORAFHS SIMPLIFIED. 

This belnjc a purely meohsnlcal ptxncM. requlna no 
knowledge of drawing. Aay person with a MA* 

CDIDUL Flioto TMognpb Proem, 

with a few houn pracUu eolonr In * noM steetlirB, 

pI«DsiuE. and quici manner every eUa and iiia et 

jihoioiTapbi. it excel! alt otiiermetlwdeoteoloailax, 

both lor l^Tenneee ot ColODr. Iplnlah, and Ondnalloa 

iITlnU.IortJklea,ka., whiab ouoot poidbly be pro- 

duoed Dlherwlfl^ 

Price for OoloorinB Frooesa, £B Ca., 

Including all AppUsnoei. Colonn, Ao. 

Spedallte In Hitppled Bwkgronnda £4 4a. azb*, 

Indudlng all Appltsncea. 

T.aOeFricfLitl.aiul/HUailaxHiagaafptoeeutK 

application. 

BunplM eoloared. C..U..V.'a. Sd. uA. with Stippled 

Backcround. 4d.. Cabinets. 6d.. poaMge extra. 
Sucsea gnaranlaed. Sole Froprielorand Inreutor— 

JABIS8 A. GTTNDAU., 

I, WINDSOR ST., NEW BRIOHTON, 
NuiB BIRKENHEAD. 



WASHINGTON £ 
31, kontfsi.ii:r road, 

peckham, london, 

Enlatgers, Palnttrs.RttoDcliers, Ptlitus. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND roH PRIOE LIST. 
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PRIZE COUPETITION. 

" ANIMALS AT HOME." 
A PRIZE OF THREE QUINEA3 will be giren for the Btn Sebtes 
or PHcnooKifuB whioli, in say ■ :inBc, can be said to illoiitrate the 
above title. For the purpose of thin oompctltion the -wideat meaning 
is given to tho word ' ' Animalfl ; " it ineludeB all nuuiner of beasta, 
UnLi and reptile. None but AmRteurii ftro allowod to compete, 
but thej may be of any natiooality. The photogTaphe may be of 
any azc, and there ia no ro^trietiou as to number ; but all should, 
if powible, bo printed upon a white {or whitish roauvel albumoni/ed 
papoTi and be Aeat in mouiktod on oardii. £iich should have upon 
the back the name of tho oompetitor, the title of tho picture, tho 
cironmatanoea under whioht and tho apparatua by which the pho- 
tograph was takoii ' Should the judge* decida thjtt the pho- . 
tognpbs of two oompetitoTS are of equal merit (in artietio effect, . 
mechanical eieuntion and intereating aUBgeBtivcneBa], the pri^o 
will be divided. The winning photographa will be the oomngitb 
of this journal, and will proliablT be publiahed. Each pared must 
oontAin atampa and an addreaaed lahal for return. Competitions 
moat r«aah thia ofioa not ^t^ than Haroh 4th next, and be 



"Amiiuls Pbieb CoicPBnnoM," 

AlUTKlTB PKOTOOKIPHBB, 

22, Bucking^m Street, Sbaud, 
London, W.C. 

CONCOURS POUR UN PRIX. 

"LES AlflMAUX CHEZ EXTX." 
OK 8E PROPOSE de DONNEB un PRIX de trois ^inintea 
^0 franca) pour k meillenre a£rie de photograpbie^ qui ^mia- 
BMit iUiutrer le titre oi-des«a«. Pour romplir lea oonditiona 
vonloea ou prendra le mot ' ' aoimaax ' ' dana toate aon accept- 
ation, o'e«t-£-dire qn'on j entendra lea animaai, lea oiaeaux, 
et lo4 reptiles de toutaa eap^oea. Lea amateurs aeula pour- 
ront y faire ooaouireooe, et le oonooura aeca oavert am araa- 
(eura de toataa nationality. Lm photopraphtea peuvent so faire de 
toutea grandeurs, et sana aucone reatnclJon mir lenombre; maia 
toal«8 W ^prenvea derront Stie imprimeea but papier albomind, 
oonlenr blanohe on mauTe-olair, et nmrt^ea anr carton. Chaqoe 
dpreuve devra Stre endoMte du nom du ooncnrrant, dn titre du 
aujet, deemtoDnatancea dont eUeeatoriginaire, et de I'appareil dont 
on a'eat aervi. Si, aelon I'avia dea jngea, lea photographiea de denx 
eoncnrrents aeront t^alea en mdrite (oonune «Set wtiatiqne, manie- 
ment taohnique, on aujet d'int^t), le piix awa partage'entie lea deux 
oonourrenta. Lea photograpbieB prundea, ainai que tons lea drtdta 
d'aoteur, appartiendront eiolusivemeiit i oe journal. Ellea asront 
probablement publida, Choqae pli devra contenir dea timbres-posto 
et une etiquette adreea^ pour ronvai. Lea snjeta devront Stre 
t«nia ik oe bureau, au plna tud, le 4 Iff^ piooh^, aoua I'sdreaae — 
"CoKOOiraa FOUB lb pbi^ j^ Amiuux." 

AltATEDB PnOjft^jB^a, 



Snlwriptlon to India, China, to., preptdd:— 
6 monUia, 10a. lOd. 1 12 montha, 31a. 8d. 

" ADDRESS 

All Mtara (wntafaiinff Ordora, Bentitlanoea, Salx and Exohutoh 
AdTertiaementa, m otbar budneaa mattara, ahould be addreaaed 
to ths PuBUBBKB of the AxATKOK Peotoobipbxb, 22, Buckingham 
Btraet, Stnud, Lrodon, W.C. ; whUat Mttmj oontribatioiu and 
qneriea ahould be addreaaed to Uie Eonoj. 

ADVXRTISEUXNT DBPARTUZNT. 

Communloattais i«speotdnff Tuna AdvertiaementB to be made to 
Paut ft OuTTOBO, 22, Buokiiigham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 



OOHCURRBHZ FUR EIHEN PREIB. 

. . "DIETHIERE ZU.HAUSE.'-' 

EH WIRD EDJ PKEI3 VON 3 GUTNEEN [83 marks) an der 
voBrefBichaten Serie von Photographien, die, ir^der Weiae, 
obigen Tiiii in itluktriran'betraditot werden mag, bierbei geboten. 
Waa den Zweok dieeer Conourrenz betriftt, so wird dem Worto 
"Thier"'die amallen Ttteil^Bten Uoinuiig' beetimmt, domit e^ 
Thiare, Vogil und Reptilen allec Arten mn/aasen kiinne. Die 
Dillettanten werden alleui ooncorriren konnen, und zwar von alien 
Nationalitktan. Die Photographien mijgen auch von.irgeod einem 
Format beotehen, und waa Zahl bebri&t ohne Schriiiiken ; doch 
mtlasen alle, Bo weit.wte mciglioh, auf weiaaem oder grau-weiaaem 
Albumin - papier autgenommen, und auf Carton angeklobt, 
Torgelogt weiden. Jede Pbbtographie mnaa den Namen dee 
Competenteu, . den, Titel dea Bild^s, und die. Uijiataade wcomiter 
Bowie den Apparat womit me anfgonommen worden sei, anf der 
Ruokseite tragen; Oeachehe es &a Richter entaohmden daaa die 
Photographien von zwei Competenten Torgelegt sleichmasmgen 
Vorzug Deaitzen — entweder kunatmasaigen Kran, techniaohe 
■ Wirkiiiig, oder wichtiga Andentung- bctreffood — so wird der Freia 
entzweiet. Der erlangcnden {^tographien wird allerdinga daa 
Verla^-Recht dibsem Journal angehen; und ea kaim wobl aeiti 
dasfl Bie als Kunat-Beilage deaaelhen hcrausgegeben aein werden. 
Mit jedem Poatan muea der Absender iiberhaupt einen voUig 
adrcMlrten Zattel, aowie gcniigende Brief-Marken, beifiigan, 
damit die Silder gehijrig zurtick geachiokt warden konnen. 
Vomiimlich miiaaen alle conourrirendon Photographien dieaom 
Biireau nioht apater ala am 4-ten folgenden Marx ankommen, nnter 

"ThIKHTT PbBTB CoNCUBltKNE," 

' TBB A1U3SITB PaOTOORU'BBIl, 

22, Buokingham Street, Stoand, 
London, W.C. 

GOHCURSO PER UN PREMIO. 

"SUGLI ANIMALI DEL PROPRIO PAESE." 
81 PROPONE DI DARE UN PREMIO DI £S 3n. (BO lire), 

per la migliora eerie di fotografie che poiwano illuHtraro il tito lo 
Hopcaaoritto. - Per oorriRiondere alio condizione deaideratc ai prcn- 
doru la parola "animati in tutto il mio signifioato, cioe a dine, 
che DbbracoeriL ogni specie di animali, di uccclli e di rettili. I 
diUcttanti soli poasono ooncorrero, ed il couooreo i aperto b' 
diletttanti di tutle le 
tntta le gnuidezze, e 
tutti i saggri derono 
bianco o ohiaro-malv 
porteri aul dorao il no 

coetanze nelle quali d battata, e I'latrumento impiegato. Nel 
oaao in cui i guidici daddoaaero che le fotografie di due candidati 

eseoozioDe, o ancora come soggetto d'iniereaae) il premio sarebbe 
alloia ^riao. La fotognifia nugliore diveni la propriati eac1n«n 
di qneato giomale, e prohaMlmente aaril pubbliosta. Ciasouoa 
Bopraoarta dove conterirdei bolli poatali ed nn'etichetta indirizzala 
per il ritomo. I aoggetti dovrauno esaere rimeau a quest' ufficio, 
al ;^Cttaidi, il 4 di Mart. L'Indirizno, 

" CoHOOBao FBB IL Pbkkio Deou Atmuij," 

Amatedb Photoooaph^ 

' 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Londrea, W.C. 



are fmpressi au carta albuminona (colore 
e moAati ffli cartone. Ciaaouna prova 
del candidate,*!! IJtolo del aoggetto, le oi 



F&IBAY, JANUARY 9, 1885. 

<©ur 'FfeSus* 

" To hold at '< were the mirror up to Nature."— SBAXsnsx. 
FoK the aake of our readerB in !bidia, China, Awitralia and 
other parts of the world, we beg now to state that ift the 
autumn we shall again offer a prize or prizes, for the beat 
account of a tour taken in company with camera and lenB. 
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The general oonditions will be the same as those stated in 
our issue of October 24, 1884. We shall welcome con- 
tributions from the most remote parts of the earth. As a 
preliminary date we may now say to our foreig:n and 
colonial readers that manuscripts and photographs^ should 
reach us not later than October 1st, 1885. 

* 

The Journal and Transactums of the Photographic Society oj 
Oreat Britain is the official publication of the Society 
whose name it bears. The current number lies before us, 
containing, as usual, a modicum of useful infor- 
mation, mixed up with a mass of badly-edited verbiage. 
With its fiye pages of trade advertisements it is about the 
most tiresome and dispiriting publication for threepence it 
has ever been our lot to attempt reading. But the current 
number possesses interest. It contains an article entitled 
<< Musings after the Exhibition," which, if it be nothing 
else, is certainly a-musing. Who the writer, " Porte- 
crayon," may be we know not. His ideas may be ex- 
cellent, and we believe him to be well-meaning — that is so 
far as we are able to make any meaning at all out of his 
writing — but the article is generally so muddled, the 
phrases so involved, and the sentences so ungrammatical, 
that it is difficult to regard the communication as a serious 
contribution to the pages of the journal of a learned 
Society. The author appears desirous of nicely balancing 
the merits of amateur and professional photographers as 
shown in the pictures of the recent Exhibition. Into some 
ninety lines of close print he manages to condense such a 
vast amount of mental fog, that it is impossible to give an 
intelligent rieumS of his argument. He talks wildly of 
" imaginative speculations," of building " up a speculation 
from the beginning," of '^culture as affecting pictorial 
possibilities," of **the modem race of amateurs who bring 
to bear upon this new fad of picture*making the cultivated 
power of the various modem schools of mental progress," 
of **the historically dean sheet of writing-paper." He 
particularly would not be thought to write with bias, for 
he says, ''We are not making the slightest comparison 
between any one picture and another, but simply taking 
the two classes en masse, and endeavouring to look upon 
them from the standpoint of memory rather than from 
actual vision. And sitting in one's easy-chair, how 
pleasant it is to let the imagination run loose, and revel in 
all those pleasant thoughts which only reproduce the 
beautiful, lather than those we will not say ugly, bits of 
obscurity, or portions of undefined something which come so 
painfully upon the vision when seen as a reality." It is 
to be regretted that he has not given to ** imdefiined some- 
thing " a local habitation and a name ; and it would have 
been interesting had he explained the process by which 
" beautiful bits of obscurity, or portions of undefined some- 
thing" could be seen as **a reality." Speaking of the 
prof essional who *' comes to his task without that^change 
of mental recreation which is rest to the brain of man," our 
author continues — and this sphynx-like sentence is not the 
least mysterious one in the article — ** Neither should it be 
considered, if it is to be to his advantage ; nevertheless the 
fact remains, and it is like fighting the battle encased in a 
heavy suit of armour ; in other words the conditions should 



not be possible ; yet, until better days come, it must remain 
at it is." Itf dear Mr. Portecrayon and Editors of the Pho- 
tographic Society's Journal, has been called the ghost of a 
subject, and certainly the subject of this remarkable 
sentence — presuming of course that there was one in the 
writer's mind — is so very ghostly as to be imrecognisable. 
In Portecrayon' s own words, we presume " it must remain 
as it is." At the end of his musings occurs the following 
sentence, which, as a puzzle — to find out the meaning — is 
worthy of attention at this meny time of the year : " And, 
as a last thought, photography is probably the only recrea- 
tion involving thought where the amateur can make such a 
display of results, as not only fairly to chaUengo the pro- 
fessional, but very often go beyond him, especially when 
brought to the test of either awards on the one hand, 
implying a higher appreciation of work done, or on the 
other, appealing to the general public, whose verdict is 
worth something as evincing the soundness of popular 
applause." We observe at the commencement of the com- 
munication, Portecrayon says, " our Jirst musing ; " we 
trust, for the credit of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, that it will also be his last. We recommend him 
in future to dispense with the easy-chair, and muse — if he 
will muse — only in the stiff-backed article. 

Sekiously speaking, many a boy at a public school has 
been caned before now for writing a piece of prose superior 
in merit to the article to which we have referred, and it is 
simply a disgrace to photography in this country that the 
Journal of the leading Society is not better conducted. 
What are the members doing that they allow themselves to 
be made a laughing-stock by their publication ? It is 
greatly to be hoped, for their sake, that the Journal has a 
small circulation. 



* 



Wb willingly give insertion to the following parag^ph, 
which we have received from Mr. Edwin Cocking, 
Assistant Secretary of the Photographic Society of Great 

Britain : — 

*^ In reference to a statement in our last issue, respecting the 
Northampton Photographic Exhibition beating the London Exhibi- 
tion in point of numbers, we are given to understand that, owing to 
the GhUfery at 5a, Pall Mall East, not being capable of extension, the 
wall space at command is /Sj^, consequently the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain could only esdiibit 674 out of considerably more than 
600 pictures sent in: — again, it should in fairness be stated that 
the great majority fif not nearly all) of the pictures were quite new, 
and exhibited for tne first time ; therefore, at Provincial Exhibitions 
it is very easy for exhibitors to send numerous pictures, as they are 
the productions of two or three years.*' 

With the facts stated by Mr. Cocking before ns, we can 
only say that we shonld have thought a better selection of 
pictares might have been made for hanging upon the walls 
of the Exhibition than the public saw last year. Mr. 
Cocking says that *' considerably more than 600 " pictures 
were sent in. We are sure the exact number sent in would 
be of great interest to photographers generally, and we 
shall be glad to receive this information for publication. 

Pbom a letter in another column, it will be seen that 
Mr. Crossley is persistent in his attacks upon the manner in 
which the national pictures are being photographed, and 
the price at which the prints are published. We have 
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already strongly protested in these columns against the 
ax^on of the authorities in the matter, and we c€uinot say 
that we are surprised at the high price at which the pho- 
tographs will be sold. Let us emphatically repeat, what 
we have before said ; the pictures in question belong to the 
public, and the public — particularly those living at a dis- 
tance £rom London — have a right to insist that any repro- 
ductions of them, published under Gbvemment sanction, 
shall be issued at a price bringing them within the reach 
of all desirous of their possession. 

* 

Mr. H. Smith's letter shows that the excellent idea he 
broached in our columns for the formation of an Exchange 
Club has been well received. We f uUy endorse his remarks 
about the essential importance in such a club of the mem- 
bers promptly and punctually attending to the rules laid 
down for their mutual benefit. 



^ 



Photography is well represented at the World's Fair in 
New Orleans. The Exposition was opened on Dec. 16th, 
when President Arthur started the machinery in the main 
building by a telegraphic signal from the White House. 
The special correspondent of the " Photographic Times " 
writes to that journal : " The photographic department 
will be not only novel but exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. The collection here will comprise a wider 
variety of exhibits than we usually have, going more into 
the accomplishments of our art than merely those which 
come under the head of portraiture and landscapes. Among 
the foreign exhibitors I am glad to see the names of Dr. H. 
Vogel, of Berlin ; P. York and Son, London ; H. P. Eobin- 
son, of Tunbridge WeUs, Eng. ; some splendid exhibits of 
unspellable names from Switzerland ; a collection of German 
exhibits, and a number of others. The dry-plate makers 
will, of course, be represented. The photographs 
are by no means confined to this department. Owing 
to State pride and special labour from different communities, 
a number of the best photographers will make their exhi- 
bits in the Government and State's building, under the 
Commissioners from the various States. Among those I 
notice Mrs. E. N. Lockwood, of Ripon, Wis., a lady inde- 
fatigable in her efforts to stand up for photography. She 
is in the Department of Women's Work." 

A oouNTRY correspondent writes: — **I can hardly think 
retouching likely to aid the amateur's cause as a general 
rule. As Mr. Orossley remarks, utilize it for defects in the 
plate, &c., but not in the subject, although at times in 
this latter point it may be advisable, and altibiough he takes 
rather an extreme view as to possible results, I rather join 
issue with him in the main. I take it an amateur should 
try to be true to nature and rather dedice to misrepre- 
sent the original intentionally; though, unintentionaUy, 
alas, he often does so. Whereas the professional has to 
study the pleasing effect of his work and purposely take 
liberties to hide the truth of the original. I once took a 
photograph of a man, and his friends said, "Why, thy 
wrinkles and freckles do show, __. — - would have taken 
all them out.' * Yes,' ho said, t ^^ ^ot out of ino, and I'm 



not ashamed on 'em.' A well known artist, independent 
of his friends and their criticisms once said to a friend of 
mine, who was profuse in suggestions, ' I prefer nature as 
she is, not as you want her to be.' This, I imagine, should 
be the amateur's creed. I once heard a judge at an 
agricultural dinner say, in returning thanks, * We don't 
know or care who else we have pleased, but we have 
pleased ourselves.' So it will be among amateurs, I 
imagine, despite the outer opinions, and many of us may 
uphold simplicity of treatment as the easiest method of 
arriving at results." 

The Emperor of Morocco, it seems, finds it rather difficult 
to amuse himself, as he is far too high and mighty to indulge 
in familiarities with any mortals save the eight hundred 
members of his harem. He has never permitted himself 
even to shake hands with any of the European ambassadors 
at his court, and has shunned education in that solace of 
diplomacy — ^whist. Two things absorb his leisure, the tri- 
cycle and the magic lantern. First his Majesty tried a 
bicycle, but his maiden effort upon it so much upset his 
equanimity that he immediately commanded his Grand 
Yizier, on pain of death, to mount the vehicle and essay a 
voyage upon it. The Grand Vizier possesses a paimch of 
such dimensions as almost to preclude him from climbing 
on to a bicycle at all. The result of his obedience to the 
Emperor may be imagined. He incontinently fell off the 
saddle, and like Brutus Idssed the mother earth. 



The bicycle not succeeding, the Emperor ordered a splendid 
tricycle from Coventry, and upon this he daily prowls 
through his private garden for hours. In the evenings he 
plays with a powerful magic lantern, made for him by 
Duncan and Oo., of London. This instrument has just 
been brought back to England for repair. It seems that 
his Majesty exhibits a longing to see what amusement 
could be got out of a camera, but the law of the Prophet pro- 
hibits all portraiture, whether of animate or. of inanimate 
nature. Mahomet, however, says nothing about bag- 
pipes, and General Maclean, the Commander-in-chief of 
the army in Morocco, regales the Emperor daily with 
strains from ''the gran' Hielctn' bagpipe," much as David 
harped unto Said ; and the Emperor thinks of introducing 
the instrument among his troops. 



An ingenious photographer, who knows the weaknesses of 
our nature, has devised a screen, behind which ladies may 
be photographed, with dummy feet of the most charming 
proportions peeping from below, to act as substitutes for 
too substantial originals. Gentlemen admirers, do not 
then be deceived by photographic feet ! Scan them as 
carefully as a schoolboy does the feet of hexameter and 
pentameter. Assure yourselves that no dactyl, the model of 
trip and lightness, has been substituted for the solid 
spondee of the original. The question is of serious impor- 
tance. In the last act of Divorgons the identity of a loved 
one, and the discrimination of a lover, are tested by a lady's 
foot cautiously protruded from behind a screen. And this 
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is how Cjprienne rails at Adhemar : ^' Mais quel idiot ! wm 
quel idiot/ il ne connait pas seulement mon piedT^ whUe 
Des Pninelles wins back his wife's love by the avowal, 
** Moi^ c^est lapremOre chose que fai admirSe en toi ! " 



iTh$ Editor mil he glad to receive communications for these 
mnsj which in everp ease muit be authenticated hy the name 
and address of the sender.'] 



* 



fletter0to fbt (KBUftor^ 



PHOTOGRAPHING THE NATIONAL PICTUEES. 

Snt, — I see by the Art Journal that over 200 of the national 
pictures have been handed over to the firm of German photo- 
graphers, and to enable the English public, at whose exx>en8e 
most of these works have been aoquij^, to have copies of their 
own property, these masterpieces of modem pnotography 
(which owes its origin, by the by, to the labours of an English 
amateur) wOl be graciously published at the extremely low 
price of 12s. each, or a complete set can be had for the 
triflinff sum of £120 1 It appears that Mr. Eastlake has not 
even thought it worth while to seciire presentation copies of 
these photos for any of our national iostitutions. No com- 
ments are necessary upon such flagrant proceedings ; they are 
too utterly discreditable to the authorities of the Is. G., 
and I hope that amateur photo^aphers will shew their 
disapproval of so unwarrantable an insmt to their art by simply 
dedming to purchase any of these photographs. 

We had a right to expect that those wno are supposed to 
have some concern for the good of English art would see that 
these photos were published at a price to place them within 
the reach of all. To give Gbrmans the exclusive right to dis- 
figure the front of the N. G. by erecting a workshop free of 
rent on ground belonging to the public, in order to facilitate the 
" manufacture " of these photographs at the least possible 
expense to these foreigueni, to let them do, in the memnermost 
convenient to themselves, what has been denied to any English 
firm, and finally to permit them to sell the results of their 
efforts at an exorbituit profit, is, to say the least of it, a piece 
of gratuitous impertinence on the part of those who apparently 
have little or no sense of their responsibility in the matter. 

Verily we do indeed crack tne shell and let foreigners 
eat the nut, or, as one journal has it — ^foreigners, and especially 
Germans, may steal the horse, while we are denied even Hie 
privilege of only looking over the hedge at it. 

The whole piece of business, had it been an every day com- 
mercial transaotioD, would verv properly have been called *' a 
job,*' and I am suiprised that the pubHc seem so inclined to let an 
affair which is nothing less than an impudent slur cast upon 
native art and enteimrise by those who ought to know beUer, 
rest where it is. Why cannot a few i>eople of influence take up 
the matter and have it enquired into and thoroughly sifted? 
At all events, I hope, Sir, you will not let the subject drop. 

Tours faithfully, 

C. W. CBOSSLEY. 
14, St. Mary Axe, E.G., 
Jan. 5, 1885. 



* 



LANTERN SLIDE EXCHANGE CLUB. 

Sib, — ^I thought I would let you know that I have received a 
sufficient number of responses to warrant me in starting the 
club, but I should like to get a few more, so that we may have 
a few more slides, and that I may drop one or two of those who 
have promised to join, but who, by their want of promptitude 
in replying and responding to the initial steps, show clearly at 
the outset that they will be troublesome and unpunctual as the 
club goes on. Want of promptitude in carrying out the 
periodical exchanges would obviously cause great worry and 
inconvenience to Sie other members of the club, as all will 
depend upon strict punctuality. 



Finding that it was the wish of the majority, I have 
abandoned the idea of purchasing new slides as a sine qua noiif 
and the basis of the dub as last arranged is that there shall be 
no entrance fee, but that in lieu thereof, each member shall 
throw into the club 50 good slides, either home-made (named) 
or any good slides he may have already in hand. The slides 
will be i>assed on direct from one member to another in a 
sequence which I will draw up as soon as the list is filled : — ^thus 
A will send to B ; B will send to C ; C will send to D, and so 
on all through, and the slides will pass one step further 
every week on Tuesdays until each member's own particular set 
reaches him asain, after going the complete round. This 
arrangement wm reduce expense, so that an annual subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6d. will probably suffice. 

Any others wishing to join can do so by writing to me to that 
effect, saying who they are, as under the altered arrangement 
it is necessary to have some check upon the bona fides of the 
members. 

I hope none will join but those who are prepared to act 
promptly and punctui^y in the exchange, and to return 
immediate replies to communications. It is hardly fair to one 
who is performing an honorary office to have his work doubled 
by the tistlessness of members who have to be written to two or 
three times before a reply can be obtained from them, or at the 
best do not reply for several days. 

Tours faithfully, 

H. Smith. 

Kiver Cottage, Homsey, N., 
January 5th, 1885. 



* 



Pabt m. {Continued from paf^e 199.) 
Bt D. Pbloo. 



For the next few days Mr. Faithful was very busy. His 
experiences of '^masquerading" were more limited than 
he would have cared to confess to Mr. Hunks : and his 
one faith in matters costumery was Nathan's, of Wardour 
Street. He himself made two careful sketches of his 
Bishop's full face and profile, especial prominence being 
given to his characteristic points — ^the eyebrows and 
famous moles in particular. Fortunately, as far as re- 
garded hair, mouth, and chin, the Bishop might have 
been Mr. Hunks' twin brother. 

The eventful day arrived, as also did Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunks at the studio of Messrs. Nitrate, in Silver Street. 
There they were met by Mr. Faithful and a theatrical cos- 
tumier with the necessary belongings, which had been 
previously altered accurately to fit the butcher's portly 
person. Mr. Himks was on the broad grin, and bore evi- 
dent traces of recent soap and water. Mrs. Hunks was 
smiling and curious. The presence of this lady was de- 
cidedly a difficulty at first; but she was eventually 
persuaded to leave the studio after seeing one pictureof her 
husband taken. 

*^ You will make Mr. Hunks less steady than we oould 
wish, Madam," was the excuse. 

** Well, m go downstairs for a bit," said the lady, '* now 
that I have seen with my own eyes what a 'masin' fine 
bishop 'e do make^" 

Then began the real work of photography. *' I think 
we wiU, with your permission, Mr. Hunks, slightly touch 
your complexion," said the artist. ''It is a usual thing 
when the light is, as it is this i morning, rather 
treacherous." 
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Mr. Hunks, still preserving his late photographic atti- 
tude, was understood to consent. After the adjustments, 
and cautions, and waniings he had already received, he 
was by this time in a high state of nervous obedience, 
fearing to move or speak without special permission. The 
precaution had been taken to remove previously all 
looking-glasses from the studio, and now rapidly the 
theatrical costumier fixed two moles upon Mr. Himks' 
cheeks. 

'' Eh ! I say. What's that ? Feels like plaister, don't 
it ? " said the victim. 

'' A colouring-mastick, my dear sir ; a very usual pre- 
paration which we apply in places where the darif actoiy 
rays of the spectrum produce a nugatory refraction upon 
the retina." 

« Ah ! all right," said Mr. Hunks. 

The inner points of that gentleman's eyebrows were then 
concealed with flesh-coloured plaister, and false projecting 
points substituted, till Mr. Hunks' eyes were quite capable 
of emphasising an episcopal monition. Lastly, lines of 
care, imknown to Tottenham Court Boad, were touched in 
skilfully, and the hair, which had been proudly '^ brushed 
up " by the Tottenham Court Boad hairdresser, was re- 
duced to more modest position ; and Mr. Faithful looked 
with satisfaction upon the living duplicate of his Lordship 
of Boreham. 

From this counterfeit presentment several excellent pic- 
tures were rapidly taken. Then Mr. Hunks was restored to 
his own likeness, and some more of the true Hunks were 
taken for the benefit of his spouse's curiosity ; and so the 
photographic 9Sancs came to an end. 

The copies of Mr. Hunks in his true face were shown in 
Tottenham Court Boad circles, and were so much admired 
that, although Mr. Faithful was understood not to have 
made his very carnal bet in serious earnest, Mr. Hunks 
considered seriously the idea of sending him a breast of 
mutton. 

"Or a leg, David; 'pon my word, he spoke quite right 
about ye." 

"Well, I don't care if I make it a leg. They look 
^mazin' well — surely." So Mr. Faithful received a leg of 
prime mutton " wiih best respects from David Hunks." 

About a month after the events just recorded, business 
compelled the Bishop to pass down Begent Street. A 
;8mall knot of idlers was gathered round a shop-window, 
and the Bishop, who was on foot, stepped nearer to see. 
** Bah ! " said his Lordship, when he saw that the attraction 
'Consisted only of several rows of photog^phs ; and he was 
just turning away, when he said " Hallo ! " as nearly as 
a right reverend mouth can utter that light expression. 

The names were not appended to all the photographs ; 
but the Bishop saw plainly his own likeness — nose, mouth, 
eyebrows, moles, and all — placed, oh ! horrors ! between 
Nellie Cancan of the Variety Theatre and "Skippie" 
Boper, so well-known for her charming gymnastic per- 
formances at the Wales Music Hall. These facts were not 
immediately known to his Lordship ; but the profession of 
ihese ladies was unfortimately Qj^ly too obvious. Nellie, 
poised on one foot, seemed to be noW^^^^ ^^ other at an 
impossible elevation, straigit j J^^ds the Bishop's most 



notable mole ; while '' Skippie," wmiliTig her most 
fttsoinating smile, was apparently in the act of launching 
herself on to his right reverend waistcoat. 

Coidd this be indeed himself — ^Bernard Benison, Doctor 
of Divinity, Bishop of Boreham — ^who thus, publidy, in 
the eye of the tag, rag, and bob-tail of Begent Street, was 
represented as — ^well, almost disporting himself with two 
such indelicate creatures ? Photographic publicity was 
bad, very bad ; but these consequences were intolerable, 
infamous. 

Besides, the Bishop shuddered as he thought of the old 
Oxford days. It seemed to him as if all those staring 
idlers were thinking, as he was thinking, of that fatal 
photograph, in which his Lordship, dressed in irreproach- 
able undergraduate costume of 185-, was taken, sitting at 
the Signorina Oscuro's feet and gazing lovingly into those 
wonderful Italian eyes. 

The people, pressing round him, spoke in careless com- 
ment to one another. The Bishop could not hear what 
they said. He only felt that they must be repeating the 
words of the enraged Signore Padre, and of the indignant 
Dr. Archibald Benison. He seemed to hear once more a 
world of rapid " traditore ; " " birbone ; " " ingannatore; " 
and of severe '^ disgrace to the family," 'demeaning 
yourself," **low connections," etc., etc. The Bishop's 
brain was on fire. Who could be the contriver of this 
diabolical plot ? He bent over towards the hateful photo- 
graph and read 

Messrs. Nitrate and Co. 

Silver Street, W. 

The Bishop dashed his stick upon the pavement, and 
stamped his way from the fatal shop-window. 

'^ It's the Bidiop of Boreham," said one idler to another ; 
'^ don't seem to take kindly to his own pilcher." 

" Makes 'im a bit to© fat," was the rejoinder. " They're 
a fleshy lot, them Bishops ; and they knows it too." 



Paet IV. 

That veiy evening the Bishop wrote the following 
letter: — 

Gentlemen, — I saw to-day, exposed in the windows of 
Messrs. Chepe and Nastie, Begent Street, a photograph pur- 
porting, I cannot bat believe, to represent myself. The figure, 
a half-length one, was at all events in the dress of an English 
Bishop, and beyond doubt is not the likeness of any other 
Bishop of the present day. 

I do not now allude to ike shameful surroundings of this photo- 
graph, because for that you are not directly responsible. But, 
as I observe your name at the foot of the photograph to which 
I have alluded, I will ask you to famish me with some expla- 
nation of this extraordinary incident; for I cannot have any 
reasonable doubt that that photograph is intended for a like- 
ness of myself. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

B. Boreham. 

To which Messrs. Nitrate and Co. made reply as 
follows : — 

Mt Lord, — We deeply regret that your Lordship should 
have been unintentionally annoyed by any action on the part 
of our firm. We have often applied to your Lordship to give 
us a sitting, in order to enable us to complete our ** Album of 
the Bishops of the Church of England." Your Lordship has 
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twioe refused and several times disregarded our applioationj. 
We have, therefore, found ourselves compelled to prepare a 
photograph, which will — as your Lordship acknowledges — 
represent fairly well your Lordship's features to the general 
public. 

This photograph wiU not be published as a photog^ph o/ 
your Lordship ; but will be styled, for trade purposes, a photo- 
graph afUr your Lordship. 

Meanwhile, we have to thank your Lordship for kindly- 
furnishing UB with an acknowledgment of the general fidelity 
of our imitation, an acknowledgment to which we shall be 
pleased to give publicity. 

We remain, 
Your Lordship's most obedient servants, 

Nitrate & Co. 

The Bishop's feelings upon receiving this letter were 
quite unaffected by a consideration of the Paulinr 
injunction?. ** Scamps "Jand *' blackguards '* were two of 
the substantives which he called to his aid, and adjectives 
were also made use of. Then he seized his pen, and -vvrot^ 
again to Messrs. Nitrate and Co. : — 

Gentlemen, — ^You are aware that the publication of thi^ 
photograph is contrary to my express wishes. T must, there- 
fore, warn you that, if you persist in your intention, I shall b* 
compelled to adopt legal means to put an end to this annoyance. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

B. Boreuam;. 

To which Messrs. Nitrate and Co. only replied: — 

My Lord, — ^We regret very much to do anything that may 

cause your Lordship annoyance. We should infinitely prefer 

that we might be allowed to take a photog^ph in the ordinary 

way. 
We are advised, however, that our action in this matter is not 

illegal, as we publish with a distinct avowal that this is not h 

photograph from the life. 

We trust, therefore, that your Lordship will not be incliuo<i 
to enter upon proceedings which may annoy, though they cannot 
harm us. 

At the same time we beg to leave inform your Lordship that w- 

have recently come into possession of some curious early negtt • 

tives, late the property of Messrs. Tintyi)e and Co., of Oxforci. 

We are proposing at an early date to publish some of thof^»^. 

and should be glad to have your Lordship's approval of iL«t 

publication of one of them in which your Lordship appear.- . 

This early photograph of your Lordship will probably b(> of 

much interest to the general public. 

Awaiting reply, we remain, 

Your Lordship's obedient servants, 

NITR.VTE & Co. 

How Messrs. Nitrate & Co. became aware of this periloii- 
secret, we must leave Mr. Faithful to explain. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to state that this trump card Wf* 
played with the most absolute succeys. llie Bishop went 
down to Messrs. Nitrate's, had his photogi-aph taken in » 
legitimate manner, and secured the destruction of Mesfiis. 
Tintype's fatal negative. In ten months' time Miss 
Benison, only daughter of the Bishop of Boreham, wa- 
actually married to his Lordship's private chaplain. '* Wh«t 
a dreadfully poor match for such a nice-lo«>king girl," nai«' 
tittle-tattle at the tea-parties in the r'lose. But Mis. 
Benison wa.** always strenuous in def»'uce of hor son-in 
law's high qualities. 

A beautiful photograpli of the Bisho]* adorns the R* \. 
Arthur Faithful's studv. It is by Nitnitf- & Co., of Sil> -i 
Street. Fixis, 



riip i^0tc lantern ais an %i^ to 

i^i^otOBcapfjfi. 

No. VL 

A* \KING EXLARGEMEXTS. Bv T. C. HePWORTH. 
{Continued from poffe 167.) 



Tin: oiaateur who works with a quarter-plate camera will 
often « ongratulate himself upon the slight burden which it 
entails even when several double backs and spare plates 
a«:c«inioany it. But he will also regret that the little 
jiietuies which it yields — measuring only 3 by 4 inches when 
trinim<4 and finished — are, after all his trouble, so very 
i n M gi I . ficaat-looking. He may possibly have availed him* 
s^ir ot the instructions already given in the series of papers- 
uir til' production of lantern slides from such small nega- 
ti VMS - and thus ascertained that his pictures are full of 
dci.iil -and will bear enlargement. But lantern images 
an; tl' eting things — dissolving views in truth — and he- 
wiield fain endeavour to find some more permanent way 
of iiK *easinfi^ the size of his pictures. Thanks to the 
worn Ireful pnotographic revolution achieved by g^elatine 
»Mi mission, this can be done without very much trouble or 
'iiHii-u'ty. 

In I sing the lantern for exhibition purposes we employ 
for 4li<l.es transparent positives on glass, and it stands to* 
i-Busoii that if the sheet or surface upon which the image is- 
tln'Mw.i were, by chemical means, to be made sensitive to 
li<^}it, ve should obtain much the same result that we g^ 
liv means of our camera — a negative image, which can oe- 
-HiiWeied visible by development. If, on ihe other hand, 
w ^ M)i ploy one of our little ueMtives as a lantern slide, 
^■^ ea;i produce from it a positive. Such is the theory 
wlii.li we will now endeavour to reduce to practice. 

Tlu lantern employed can be of any ordinary kind, 
iHiriiir g mineral oil ; it matters not whether it possess a 
iiHiii" wonderfully and fearfully evolved from certain. 
Oj-.'-k or Latin words, so long as it will give an image 
wUivh shall be sharp up to the edg^s of the disc. But it 
slioi.b have a condenser of not less than four inches in 
iliHT»e:er, and even this size will only take in part of a 
• |UiirT< r-plate negative. It may stand on a table propped 
uf> \cith books to bring it to the required height, or it 
lUiiy Iv) fixed on a tripod stand. A still better arrangement 
wouM be if it were fixed to a little carriage on rails, 
.4ii<}i t!s I have designed and recommended for use for 
r.»ji\ ii g purposes (see "peige 42). Whatever be the arrange- 
ni»^iiT. there must be in front of the lens of the lantern a 
ttat 1 taard upon which the image can be projected, and 
^iiii-ii will serve as a support for the sensitive surface at a 
1m I or btage of the operation. This board may be two 
tVot s< uare, but it would hardly be advisable to attempt 
nn enlargement of this size from" a quarter plate negative ; 
Ht tins rate it would be most unwise to beg^ with such a 
lar<re oicture for a first attempt; one measuring 12 by 10 
iiieln > would be ample. 

'!*K« sensitive surface to be employed when a direct posi- 
tive is required is paper specially prepared with a coating 
of ]gr" atino-bromiao of sdver emulsion. If an enlarg^ 
ne^Mtiv^e is desired, either an ordinary gelatine (glass) 
platf of the required size may be employed, or a paper 
n^^ative can be made in the manner to be presently 
ilesrrioed. Messrs? Moi^^ and Eadd, of Bichmond, were 
the liist to introduce ** argentic gelatino-bromide paper," 
jiiid. i aving used myself many himdred square feet of it, 
\ am in a position to state that it is thoroughly g^ood and 
r-'ILiine. But perhaps the sanguine amateur may prefer 
to iiiaaufacture it for himself, and there is ho reason 
\vliy l.e should not succeed in doing so, if he is already 
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i&aster of the secret of making an emulsion which neither 
fogs nor frills. Here is a necessarily brief outline of the 
method of going to work : — 

Ptocure some good plain 8axe paper. Having made and 
filtered your emulsion, allow it to set to a jelly in a 
dish. With a good stiff hog-hair stencil brush breakup 
the cold jelly, and rub it vigorously over the paper, 
just as you would break up cold starch jelly in mounting 
prints. Now draa; the paper slowly over an earthenware 
footwarmer, which has been duly charged with boiling 
water. The heat will cause the little specks of jelly on 
the paper to melt and mingle, and the whole will present 
a smooth surface. The paper must now be hung up to 
dry, when it Tvill be ready for use, or it may be used 
at once. I need hardly say that all these operations must 
be conducted by non-actinic light. The majority of 
workers, however, will prefer to buy their argentic paper 
ready-made, and, by doing so, save themselves possibly 
much vexatious disappointment. 

Any room will serve for the purpose of making an en- 
largement ; but it is preferable to conduct the work at 
nignt, because then is saved the trouble of darkening it, 
and to darken a room so that it is really fit for photo- 
graphic operations is by no means an easy matter. Having 
a dark room, the furUier requirements are a lantern, a 
screen, as aforesaid, in front of it, with a sheet of white 
paper pasted over its surface, a good red lamp, a develop- 
ing dish, the necessary chemicc^, and, lastly, plenty of 
water, and a pail for waste solutions. If the room has in 
it a tap and sink, so much the better. The negative 
(which should be a good one, or it will not be worth 
enlarging) is placed in the lantern like an ordinary sHde, 
taking care tlmt the film side is turned towards the screen, 
and away from the light. Now carefully focus its imaee 
on the white board. If, in spite of all your care, the 
picture appears woolly at the edges, vour lens is at fault, 
and can be quickly doctored by the msertion of a stop or 
diaphragm in front. This can be cut out of brown paper 
and inserted in very few minutes. Having placed lantern 
and screen at such distance from one another that the 
image is of the required dimensions, and having seen that 
that image is as sharply focussed as possible, it will be as 
well if a slip of sensitive paper, say, one inch wide, is first 
of all exposed as a pilot. Cover up the lantern lens with a 
cap or doth, or, what is better, a cap with a red glass top, 
through which a non-addnic image is still projected. Pin 
across the focussing board your slip of argentic paper, 
which has been previously marked with pencil into five 
divisions. Cover up with a card all these divisions but 
one, and uncap your lens. At the expiration of, say, ninety 
seconds, move the card so as to uncover another space. In 
fifteen seconds uncover a third, then a fourth, and so on. 
When this pilot slip is afterwards developed, it will tell 
you most unerringly the required exposure with such a type 
of negative (I mean with regard to its density, colour of 
deposit, &c.) at a given distance from the lantern. Such a 
slip, carefully preserved, and marked with all particulars, 
will be useful for future reference. 

!the paper is supplied in cardboard cases, rolled with 
the sensitive surface inwards. A piece of the required size 
is pinned on the focussing board ; and the best way to do 
this is to pin the two upper comers first, and to unroll the 
paper over the board, pinning it down at the edges as re- 
quired. Drawing pins will do, but ladies' bonnet pins are 
much more easily handled in the semi-darkness of t^e 
room. Now uncover the lens for the proper time, and be 
careful that the lantern is quite free from vibration. If 
you wish the paper to be vignetted, this is most easily 
managed during exposure. 4^pfece of brown paper, a foot 
square, is cut in the centre ^» ^ ^n oval opening, with a 



serrated edge. Hold this in front of the lens, and keep it 
in gentle movement, so that the pointed edges of the paper 
are always changing their places. This will cause the 
edffes of the picture to be ill-defined, and a white margin 
win be left outside them. 

At the end of the exposure the lantern is capped, the 
paper is unpinned, and carried to the developing dish. It 
IS now satimtted with cold water on bo& sides, and clean 
hands may assist in spreading the water over the surface 
until it lies perfectly flat on me bottom of the tray. The 
water is now drained off and the developer applied. This 
developer may be the same modification of the ferrous 
oxalate method which I have already recommended for 
lantern slides. The action must not be carried too far, for 
the image gains in density under fixation. When it is 
judged that development is complete, pour off the solution, 
and flood with two or three cnang^s of water, and fix in 
fresh hypo of the usual stren^h. The print ought to be 
fixed in about ten minutes ; il it is allowed to remain in 
the hypo longer than necessary the half -tones are quickly 
destroyed. Now wash the paper in several changes of 
water, and let it soak in water for a couple of hours at 
least. A final bath of water, acidified by the addition of 
one ounce of sulphuric acid to the K&Uon, will remove a 
slight yellow discolouration which the paper has received 
from the ii-on developer. 

If several copies of an enlargement are required, the 
best method will be to make an emarged negative on paper, 
using a glass positive (an ordinary lantern slide) in the 
lantern. The same operations as those just described are 
necessary, but the exposure can with advantage be in- 
creased. I should also recommend the use of alkaline 
develo])ment, and I think that washing soda and pyro is 
the best form of it for the purpose. The paper negative 
when dry is rendered transparent by being passed through 
a bath of melted paraffin wax. It can then be used in an 
ordinary printing-frame to produce silver or platinotype 
prints as may be desired. 



Camera ant> EetijJ*— 55. 

By Olivia M. Stoks, Author of *^ Norway in Jum,^^ 

( Continued from page 616.) 

Leaving Icod de los Vinos we had a hot ride close by the 
sea to Garachico. This is a beautiful spot, with a tiny horse 
shoe harbour, once the largest and best in the island, but 
filled up by the lava from an eruption of one of the craters 
below the Peak in 1705. Now it is only suitable for fish- 
ipg boats. The plaza in the little village afitorded such 
welcome shelter from the scorching sun, owing to the 
leafy trees with which it was filled, whilst a fountain 
splashed lazily and refreshingly in one comer ; that we 
dismounted to rest and photograph. I suddenly 
developed such a violent headache that I was glad to 
linger on the cool stone seats beneath the trees. Here a 
good Samaritan, in the shape of a respectable villager, 
came to me, and with much courtesy pressed us to rest in 
his house during the heat. His kindness in giving me 
cooling drinks, and bathing my head with something 
delightful, whilst he insisted on my going to sleep, was 
unequalled in any country I have visited. 

There were always a number of peasants and villagers 
hanging about the plazas everywhere ; so as soon as we 
began to open the little leather ease and erect the tripod 
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cnriosity was very wide awake and all flocked aiound at 
rather close quartora. In some conntriea fear predoininates 
on the .appearance of the camera, as in Norway, where a 
boy fell on his knees and prayed ub not to do him any 
harm! Here, however, curiosity is the dominant feeling. 
8o strong is this that we had aotoally to wateh the cases 
«loeely, as at one ot two places the slides were opened to 
see what was inside ! At last, whenerer they were not 
immediately under our eyes, we were obliged to tie up the 
atrapB in an intricate and unopenabl« manner. 

The remainder of the day's ride, a long one, for it lasted 
until 7 p.m., was over an elevated jdateau about 2,000 to 
3,000 feet abore the aea. The views were too extensive, 
and of the bird's eye description, to be suitable for the 



OuB Cakf hi las Yaixet of Stxruao, Tb»bbitb. 

We pitched our tent on a common surrounding the 
dhorch just outside the village of Santiago, and soon 
had a fire burning and supper ready. The little white 
tent, with the " Jack " floating, the saddles resting on the 
wall, the horses picketed near, the flickering firelight 
lighting up the comely swarthy faces of the women and, 
cUldren looking at us, and the vhite costumes of our men 
as they crouched or stood in various attitudes round the 
fire, formed a picture that we would gladly have rendered 
permanent, even though lacking colour, but alaa ! the sun 
had set. Next morning, at 5.30 a.m., we got a miaty 
picture of our camp, the sun was only just tipping the 
mountains surrounding the valley with light, but had not 
penetrated below. The pack-horse was being laden and we 
could delay no longer to wait for the rising of his majesty, 
so had to take advantage of what actinic raya he thefi 
vouchsafed. 

Santiago is entirely destitute of water; what is abso- 
lutely required is therefore brought from a long distance. 
Every drop we had was necessary for breakfast. Lorenzo, 
our head horse-keeper and guide, knowing the predilec- 
tion English people have for soap and water, was most dis- 
tressed that there was not a drop to spare for ablutionary 
purposes. Accordingly, as we rode through the village, he 
stopped at adoor and begged a little water and a towel for the 
"senorita." An earthenware saucer, about the size and shape 
of a flower pot saucer, with a tea cup full of water in it, a 
scrap of eoap that wouldnot produce a lather, and a towel the 
size and consistency of a pocket handkerchief, were 
brought out to me. Lorenzo held the saucer 



whilst I, sitting on the horse, gave my face and 
hands a amudgo. The performance was watched with 
much interest by the community in general, doors and' 
windows being filled by the women kind, and the streets 
by the men and hoys ; at beet, it was a scantily populated 
place. 

An hour or two later we were thankful for the cool 
tasteless flnid of the prickly pear, the fruit of the cactus. 
The eating of this &uit has been well described as filliog 
your mouth with shot and swallowing it with a draught of 
oold water. The poor horses un-watered since six o'clock 
lastevening greedily atethejuicypeel. It is this same cactus 
on which the cochineal insects live. The country from 
Santiago to Ouia is arid and stony, guiltless of a tree and 
thinly populated. The heat was very great as it beat down 
upon the hot rocky paths winding between the loosely built 
walls of black cinders, which reflected the sun's rays un- 
mercifully. Nothing tempted us to dismount and photo- 
graph. We pitched that night witii much difficulty in the 
town of Quia. The ground everywhere was so hard that we 
had to utilize some trunks of trees lying on the ground as 
pegs to which we attached the stays. Owing to the number 
of boys we had some difficulty in taking any photographs, as 
it occupied most of our time trying to keep them away from 
the legs of the tripod. The Alcalde (Mayor), however, who, 
although brimming over with curiosity, walked slowly and 
deliberately towards us in a very dignified manner, scattered 
them right and left ; in return for which we placed the 
worthy man himself in the foreground. Next morning at 
four a.m. we got up and started for Ohasna m rout* to the 
Peak. We were fourteen hours on the road and had a much 
more interesting ride than on the previous day. 
Ouia is two or three miles from the sea on the slope of the 
mountains, which lead up to the chain surrounding the 
Canadas. We did not commence Hie ascent immediately, 
as we wished to go first to the Barrancolnfiemo, which lies 
southward near Adexe. Between Ouia and Adexe there 
are thirty-two of these gorges, and as none of them are 
bridged, one has to ride down one nde, cross the stony 
bottom and scramble up the other. Most of this can be 
done on horseback — according to the guide's ideas, not 
yours. The horses never refuse any path, and it remains 
with the rider to stick on. Girths are fastened round the 
animals' chests, and cruppers are indispensable, besides 
which on climbing up hill one always twists the hand into 
the mane, so easing the weight off the saddle. The horses 
are so accustomed to this that when they feel one gripping 
the hair, they immediately bolt, as is their fashion, at a 
rapid pace up the face of the rook or path. 

A curious streak of white coming in a direct line down 
the mountain side attracted our attention a long way off; 
a nearer inspection showed it to be a watercourse, down 
which the water rushed violently, the horses got quits 
excited as they recognised the sound of water and 
quickened their pace. It proved an art in itself to drink 
out of this rushing stream ; however, we managed fairly 
well with our pocket filter. After a toilsome, though 
delightfully novel, day's ride up aad <iowa[barranc<M, and 
as we reached a higher level, through delicious pine 
woods we got to Yilla Flor just at sunset. Here a hillock 
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"with a magnificent specimen of the pinus eanarienses over- 
shadowing it seemed suitable for a camping ground^ water 
being in the neighbourhood and the village below us. We 
rested in this delightful spot, 5,000 feet above the sea, for 
two nights. Our horses were picketed at the lower side 
of the giant pine, whilst we pitched at the upper. The 
villagers paid us plenty of visits, and brought fruit and 
other necessaries for our consumption. They proved an 
exceedingly pleasant nice set of people. Next day my 
husband rode to a mountain called the Sombrerita, from 
whence there is a good view of the Peak. He succeeded 
in getting some excellent photographs. As it is not from 
this side that the Peak is usually ascended, it has never 
before been photographed from here. This view of it is 
particularly interesting, as it is only from the southern 
side the opening in the edge of the crater can be seen. 

{To he continued.) 



By Captain Abney, E.E., r.E.S. 

{A communication to the Photographic Society of Great Britain,) 

Oelatine plate makers are fully aware that the quality of 
gelatine varies very considerably as regards the tendency 
to frill. It has often been thought that this tendency is 
simply dependent on the amount of water which the 
gelatine will take up ; and no doubt, to a certain extent, 
this view is correct, out it is by no means universally true. 
When a gelatine lies on a plate the dryine proceeds, of 
course, according to the temperature and myness of the 
air with which it is surrounded; but it appears that 
different gelatines, under the same conditions, will dry in 
different times, and that the mere fact of dryine puts a 
stress on the gelatine more in the plane of the plate than 
vertically to it. Under these circumstances gelatines dried 
under the same conditions, as films on a glass surface, will 
expand more or less in the direction of the surface of the 
plate ; and we may expect that the more a gelatine ex- 
pands laterally the more tendency there will be to wrinkle, 
blister, and frill. To test this a series of plates were 
coated with different gelatines, five e;raius of each being 
spread evenly on i plates, and then dried in a drying cup- 
board. The films were then stripped off the plates, cut 
off, and measured accurately. 

One set of the measured gelatines was placed in water 
of 60** P., and allawed to swell for 12 hours. Another set 
was placed in water to which six drops of ammonia was 
added for every two oz., which is about the strength of 
alkali in a developer. Another set was placed in a solu- 
tion of potassium mono-carbonate, and another in sodium 
mono-carbonate, and in these and the ammoniacal solution, 
the gelatines were allowed to sOak for one hour. The 
different kinds of gelatine were then placed without 
tension on glass plates, and again carefully measured. The 
following table shows the results obtained, the figures 
giving £e linear expansion, taking the dried gelatine as 

imity: — 

Sodium or Fotassiuin 
Water. Ammonia. Mono-carbonate. 



Kelson's No. 1 
Autotype . . 
Heinncn's 
Simeon's . . 
Batty's 



1-2 

1-094 

1-08 

1-05 

1-32 



X Opaque, Nelson's 1*19 
Croflse & Blackwell*s 1*09 
Amber .. .. I'^S 






1-39 
1-28 
1-22 
M4 
I '60 
1-40 
I»24 

Ho 



1-29 
1-21 
1-15 
1-09 
1-42 
1-30 
M7 
1-51 



The result of this table is somewhat curious. It shows 
that ammonia promotes frilling, whilst the mono- 
carbonates, though they cause a greater expansion than 
water alone, yet give a decidedly less inclination to frill 
than does the ammonia. This I have found in practice to 
be the case, so on this account, if on no other, the mono- 
carbonates are superior to ammonia in the developer. It 
is not hard either, from this table, to pick out which are 
the soft and which the hard gelatines, the expansion being 
greater the softer the quality. 

The amount of water absorbed by some of these gela- 
tines per 50 grains has already been published by me, and 
they are as follows : — 

Ash per Water absorbed 
cent. per 60 ffrains. 

Nelson's No. 1 Photographic . . 2 nearly . . 6^ dr. 

Heinrich's 2% »> . . 4 „ 

Simeon's ^ » •• ^ u 

Amber 1% n •• * »» 

Gelatine is altered if any quantity of ammonia is added 
to it, more particidarly when warm. As far as I can see, 
the tendency to frill is about the same same as it is when 
it has not been so treated. There is no doubt that it is 
more sponge-like in its qualties, i,e,j much more permeable 
by the developer. 

Though deviating a little from the title of the paper, I 
wish to draw your attention to an easy method of coating 

?lates with gelatine emulsion, making it flow like collodion, 
have seen it stated that on plates with a substratum of 
silicate it flows well. My own experience is the reverse. 
I have found that, as a rule, with silicate and albumen the 
emulsion drags excessively, as it docs with silicate alone. 
There have been cases in which the plates have flowed 
well, but that was quite an exception. (I would put in a 
parenthesis that there is no necessity to wash tne sub- 
stratum after it has been applied. I did so at first, but 
have found it needless, the slight excess of potash or soda 
having no appreciable effect on development. I have once 
or twice thought that it promoted a liUle blue fog at the 
back of the film, but I don't think it is the case.) Gelatine 
substratum I have f pund always dra^ most tremendously. 
A little dodge ^ets over all this diflBculty. A piece of 
swansdown calico is wrapped round a squeegee and 
slightly damped. Just before coating the plate, the 
muffled squeegee is drawn a couple of times over the sur- 
face to be coated, and the emulsion immediately flowed 
over. It will be found to run evenly and rapidly. With 
a plate-coating machine of course this dodge is unnecessary. 

« 

FHOTOOBAFHiKa THE NATIONAL PiCTUBBS. — *' A ooneBpondenoe has 
recently taken place between the Director of the National GktUery and 
the Fine Art Society, in which the latter complains that the privi- 
lege of photographing the public pioturee has been denied to them, 
whilBt it has been permitted under identical conditions to a French 
and German firm. It is dear that the balance is not always even 
between all parties, though many would say that an English firm. 
ceteris paribus^ should have a prior claim in a concession which is of 
considerable monetary value. Over 200 pictures have been handed 
over to the (German house, and they will publish them at the popular 
price of 12s. each, or £240 the set ! We understand that the autnori- 
ties havebeoi so little mindful of the national interests that they havenot 
even procured presentation sets for the libraries of our principal national 
collections."-— January number of the Art Journal, — [The arithmetic 
of the Art Journal is a little faul^ : 12s. x 200 = £120 and not £240. 
But even £120 is quite sufficient to justify our contemporary's 
remarks.] — "Ed, A,P. 

The Astbonoxeb Kotal at the Gape, Dr. Gill, has applied to 
the Boyal Society for funds to enable nim to obtain a photog^phic 
Atlas of the Stars of the Southern Hemisphere. Under the super- 
vision of l3r. Gill, ihe Royal Society have entrusted Ihe work to Mr. 
C. Ray Woods, who will shortly leave England for the purpose. 
He will continue at the Cape his photographic records, conmienced 
in Switzerland, of the Solar Corona, by the excellent method of Dr. 
Huggina. 
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So Sotni^rmbtnti. 



■IiKB*, and 
litfm* public 



m tDTltod to tnelj oat onr 

jnbi* ud giTiw iDfonuttoD. Wa 
udaimnn atliuttwo dau dajn 



BPIJB „__,„ 

I. Wrlta on ons M* of tb« papw onlr. 

t. Vilte fiuh qiwtliiii. If ini*diaii»ntmbJMt,an 
■ (giiante plega of Mp«T. 

S. WilM DMU uuT adOna on tha buk of wah 
qnoT, nnleai Uwr an to b« pnbllahed, liriisn tbaj 
■honU tolloir the qneatlon. 

i. Do not mil ap BdllDiIil and IiihIiiim imtTrTi '- 

HI miutba naeind br 



reader infonn ma how to take Dil(ri>pluit<«»pha, 
what aniuatiu li doohhut. It BI17 ipecwl plates 
■bould be iis«d, and how .uie Bxpoaure ahould be 
jiidged.— A. H. F. 
MOUNTIira MBDinM.-Wbet i. a good 

or paper, and aa I mount mretfreoa in an album, (nix 
pa&iODapage) I aball ba glad to And out a non-sodi- 
ling or aurllng mixtunt aa onB cannot roll the book 
monnti.— OoKiTOk. 

OA.BBOir PBOCI!88.-A t»d)> Id Paria 00m- 
plaina to me of not of nic«SB iD thu proceng. Can 
■or t«adar give ma hint* or Itt me knov of tnj book 
containing a good and workable account of the pro- 
oeml— ^. H.^., Ealing. 

I1BN8 NOMBNOIiA.T1TBX.-I am mnch 
obliged to " Dm " for infonnatian received, but can 
he or ■O]' other reader tell me of a rough and mdj 
plan for, telling what the different kinde ot lenaee arp^ 
and how ao distinguiihed ; nch aa Bapid doubleta, 
Laudacapea, Bactil&uiai, Portnlt, As. 

BBPBODU-OTION PHOM A DA- 
ai7BBBBOTTFB.— Iiltponbletotakeaphoto- 
graph from a Daguerreotype, and liow should 1 aet 
abcmt it t It !• a Boalt one of a girl and I have boen 
■eked to trj It. What exponre ■hoold I have to glrel 
Uioe ia not a portialt lena— and ihould I do it out uf 
doorat— G.P.B. 

AJiPHA PAf as ^Wonld any gentlemaa gin 
llli experience in uaing Alpha paper, or any of the new 
poailiTe printing tifta I— Camio. 

DOUBZiB PHOTOQBAPHB. - Can as; 
leadar tell me how to make tbeee eaites-I saw one.a photo 

"- ■ "^ig at a table and on the oppoaita 

waaatandlur tnlklng to hlmeelf ; 

■omeoUIUng, baithatvoare the aelf- 

naka the aame.— B. Bbaw, Brougtiton-in-Fomcaa. 

OBTSTOIiBITH.— In colonring pbotos tyj the 
ecratotanm prooaaa, I find It Ter; tiieaaaie haTlng to 
remon the paper from the hack at the pintwithaaod 
paHTt CJonla an7 of jonr readera tdl ma what to 
aoi^theiBlnt In, ao aa to leparata the paper from the 
■■ [ on ^slaaat IhLn tried 



aide of the table, he wi 
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PBO OBPTTBE IN DBVBLOPnTO AN 
UNDBfr-EXPOBBD FZiATH.— aoak (or 
about a mlntrta In water oontaining one or two dropa 
-■- *■-'--- -'"-- thepTTOdereloper. 
iathanaiaal. Some 



of atroog ammonia, beti 
Uae leaa Eoomlda and m 

platea will bear nrr r 

togging than othen.— D. HurcHiif 
PBOOBDUBB IN DBVI 
CTNDBB-foPOSBD PLAT- - 
mnCh nnder axposed, notliiiig will make a 
tire of it, but to make t"- — * -"*—'- 

the accelerator bebia B 

of getting a Mtiatactor; 



rnmtl 



c half the 



gneatjon, what 



m in water 



bromide B0I1 

after loaklag tor r. minnt 

into the devel'^pin^ jrla^ : 



„._-„. J. and 

theaolution off hack 

ch the nvro hai been 

genenillr 

__. , Tf™™ 

oxalate developer be lu 
dmpa of a ID per cent, ao 
Try Beach'a potash de 

aurUiing, if it haa been . 

ia-DlaSled water (warm). 2 at. ;^DdaanlDhlte 

pore), Soi., ayoirdapKiai diaanlTe and add inlphaTOUa 



ing out the imaet', 
expoeed plate. If 

it •"lutlon of hno^aodn. N.B.— 
'Veloper, which will dcrelop 
expoeed -• -" "^~ ' '- 



acid, (OS. 1 pyro, I oi., avoir, [label pyro-aolntl 
In another botUB-DiatlUed water, <oi. ; potaea- 
bonata (cbem. nurel,8oE.; dlaaolve and add 1 
■ulphite, 2 OL, diasolved in distilled water {wa 
S ox. ; label, " PoCaah aalntion." To develop S 
plate with indantcaeons eipoaiUT, take t an. Dfto 
BoluUon. 1 dr. pot~di soluUon, IJ oz. water. If Che 
picture does not appear add pocaah aolutioo, a few 
drops at a time till it does. For alowcr expoauM 
reduce the potash and,'™ Incresea the jfjio and/m in- 
creaae the water, ae required. Kzperintia debet.— 
BEINBITIZBID PAPBB.— Therelaawi 
apeciflcalion here. What kind of paper d«> "I 



grapbei* do now-4-d 
Any wove paper will 
the beat it that s] 
Bive'i for small w< 
whole pUt«. Then 



Ught, and if thorouH 
mil keep indelliiitell 
the dried papori alt 
from three to four m 

babbles arc fonned, and hant 



Jark- 



wm, and the paper 
_ . ., . ... AThcBdry lEla 

rend]/ for use. To make Uiu paper keep looger, how- 
ever, after partially dryiov pase it rapidly through 
bair^a-dozen chsn^ of distilled ^vater, tben dry, and 
lietore using fume it with ammonia; or after drying 
and without washing float the paper, face upwards, 
on a bath of citric mad (30 orainaj, water (! qs.], and 
drya^ain. But I would adviao "Tyro" to buy his 



paper ready * 



St only an good (or 



he can make, bu 

mead Captain Abnev'B "Tnetructioninl^otjigraphy" 
a new edition of which ia ]uat ont, when he will find 

photogtaphic which a " Tyro *' can wiah. And tliia 

which (an be found in any one ot the many elemen- 
tary lext-books which are publithfd— Dm. 

OOBBBCT FOOUS IN CAMBBA.-Lav a 
■tnlght rule ucroea the face ot the (ocunng giaaa 
frame, and insert lietweeu the edge of the rule andtba 

!lan a slip ot <ard, cut in the form of a wedge— aee 
ow far It fan be inaerted, marking where it toochea 
the rule. Mow pot Ik plate in the dark slide and do the 
It the point oi oontaet of tha wedge, in both 

. tt. ., , .U _, „ ^t,MAf^l 



e, then both plaaea 

OOBBZOT VOaUB XN CAHBBA.-To 
aaeertain whatbar the nlale inUia dide oaan^aa exactly 

.1. 1.1 .1. pijjjg J ii^Sbju, jn i 

Uie camera, and plaae 



■amepoaltio 



ntn hill aharply mlAout a 

le containing a plate In 

xpoae the plate. If on derelopmenl 



then i^aca 
antic balTia 



aharpand the othen are not, tha »-^.... » », 
placed ; it tha furtheat bill derelopa aluup ti 

if the neareet bill comee np abmrp and the oChi 
then the plaleiaDeanr the lens than theacteei 
the two will have to be adjusted.— Dm. 

IiBNOTHOF TIMBI THBDBVBLOPBB 
VTZLL EIBBP.— There ia a want ot spedfloatlon 
here, fhe quantity of tatrio add is stated but not the 

Siantitlee of pyro. water, Ac. 10 drops of nitric acid 
ould prearare 1 oi.!pTTa in aoluHon tor adx moctha. 
if the water doea not exceed aay a ozs., and air ia kept 
from getltog to it. The bromide ot ammonia in it 
will not make mnch ditTetence either way. Pyro 
dissolved in apirit and glycerine with cibric add added, 
howerer, will keep indellnilely.-Diii. 

LENQTH OP TIMB DBTBIiOPBB 
■WIIiL KEEP. — An aqucoui solution of pyio, 
with nl'ric sdd, will keep, as alao will bromide c^ 
,.._ ■ water, but they wiUdoooro- 



D, H. a" would atodr a oaybn drawing ha 
" " "■*■ '*t4>ooh*' reqri&ed 

— ^enellie separate. In 

itohed, the apaoa between the lines 



1 Btroke of the pencil 

shed, the apaoa betw 

eing alitrhtly filled in. The direction ol thi 
hould all — ■■ 



PAINTING POHTHAITS.-GO over the 
Tint with a small aponge dipped in a BalDUoQ of 
Vail. If the photo baa been burnished tiy math y- 



PAINTINa POBTBAITB.-Try mixing Oia 

olonrBwitho.gall.-Di.i. 

BDTBNIBHINO.-Vlcwa, It mounted on bevelled 
r liey look bettcronly "rolled." 



film. It is not neceaaary to Tevarnish 

uia pottioaa touched — Ctmo. 

UlNBBS No. S.-Aa" Dili" does aot want to 
rvrlodtheleueahlstieatphuilsto toons with a thin, 
weak, convex ipeelaela lens Inaertsd In the phice of 
tha stop, asd ^ken ont dnriiv the exposure. Tha 
focal Iimgth of this anDpIemeDtaiy lens will be from 
40 to W tlniea that of^ tha defectiva lent. Heeoald 
procure a few lenses ot varying tod (they are eheapj 
and find out which snita beat. The diaphragm slot in 
the lena mount will likely require widening to admit of 
the spectacle lens. — C^nro. 



already, from Uie tont 



..IvyH 



-Ton will have obamtd 
articles on the subject, 

the vulgarity of 

nee, Ileyteebury.— Tou irill And a full 
itiiing paper in No. S of this Journal, 



W.M.W., Ealing.— Upon 
Journal you will hnd an .~ - - 
ceas. See also Captain Al 
Fhotography,*' and " Th( 
Ushed bythe Aatolype Cod 
London, price is. From tl 

C. P. R-rNeer Deviw*- 

CoDsideri 



I at Vo. S of Ibis 

. . the Carbon Pro- 
Ley's book ''Instruction in 
Autotype Pmcass," pub- 
nnyat 96, Bathbone Place, 

I he prints arc deddedly 



yon wrote to him, and wonld give yon all informaboo 
astoprioe, 4c WoUkethetoBe of your pictores.— 
Bo. A. P. 

CiHiToa.— See Oca Vnwa this week. Thephoto — 
grmph of the weat door ol New Bomney Churi*, Ken^ 
la not at an bad. Itformaanlnterestingetudy. There 




vamldiing. If after, you prepare the surface, cither 
by rubbing with some anlirianoe, like powdered cutile 
Bah, or by caaUng wKli tetonchlng vamiah. Bee also 
Mo. 11, page IM. of this Jonmal.— En. A.P. 

D.A.C. O.— Wa ahonld not advise you to keep tile 
developer for anything like the time yon mention.— 

About On» Caletoab. — The Akatkcb 
Pbotoqeafheb hu waaed to ita subsoribera a 
vtrj neat and buteful oalendar, embelluhed 
with a portrait of the oelebrat^d outter 3far- 
Jorie. The caleiulaT is ime of Marcus Wnid's 
deaimH, and the photograph of the Marjoru 
bj Mr. Andrew Thanucm, an ■mataor. The 
negative for thia piature vaa taken on a dry 
plate eleven months before itwaadereloped, so 
that amateura in all p&rts of the world ma^ be 
encouraged with the knowledge that with a 
ffooA oamers and lens and a aooA^ stock of Arj 
platea thej maj now, shoim they so wish, 
simplj ezpoee their platea to the deured sub- 
jects and then keep them carefullj till they 
can send them home for doTelopment, or wait 
till they Ihemselvee return or otheririse And 
opportuuitj for the manipulatJon of their 
'lomicaila.— iliMrf ^(.tow. 

A Caltios. — Many uf the cheap packing- 
papers, of foreign orifrfn, arc now prepared 
from wood by the sulphite- procosa ; and such 
papers readily part with Iheir sulphite. For 
tbu reason they should not be ased for packing 
drj-platsB. 
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technical papers that this metal ii now 
obtaioed (at Berlin and Charlottenborg) by 
meant ot a new prooan, at a t«duced co«t. 
But. according to the PKolo, Arch., the reduo- 
tion is not yet suSoient to make the magne- 
sium light available for ordinary purpoaea. 
That jnumal. howcrer, remark* that for many 
operatloiiB of the photographer's art. aunh m 
printing, mapiennm powder, whioli giTee a 
larger niime, is quite as suitable, and only hall 
as expensive as the ma^eatum ribbon or 
wire, and may be employed initead of the 
latter withoat disadvantage. It is only in 
oasM wherea amall bright light isreqairea, as, 
for instaace, for enlargementa, tliHt the mag- 
.m ribbon is indispensable. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 
THAMES YACHT A8ENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C. 



BTBAU YA.CETB for BALE or EIKB Of 

from lU Tons up to 600 Ton^ 
A. number of UTIIAU ZiAnNOaBe 



iFicuRcxi «B*cted St Sfecui. 



STl^ 



DrSSOLVrNQ VIEWS. 

OHATHAH PBXTON, 

iMJyfecAnic Side Paiittr ami 

Mann/fKlurtr, 

I SoppUta •lerythln* ii loveit rates. 

' Fine aMoKmenl orLaoteraih BUdM, 

fct. Twenty new Ledort seta for 

. the aMKHi. CbeapMi boow In 

it Loudon. 

1^ Oalatagiiti Frm. 

~ WbolMtlv, BelaiUktotExportatioD. 
40, Brjantwood Soad, Srajton Park, 



piBTOBiunie EiBiinii, pmi iiu, imffku 

jroMtltacdHV- o/Oe bal Sk^/Md 
SllTor-BtMl BOTABT BUaNISHSB. 
darinrthsm eqtial to 
^rdila. T%e BoniaUa^ Bar 



la nuda uf the BMt and BanUat W 

nedallr tv the Proprietor, and ia hla m 

■ "tbeprieeofi 
*it£«adiB 



zhefortant motiox. 

Amatenn reqninog their Negilivtf EBlsrgcd, 
Re-louched, or Paintings from ibem in any sl)l( 
or dsss, should at once send to the w«U-liaowD 
Piofeisional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBV, 

e,CORfOSAIIOS ST..ltAl(CEISIi;E. 



if^'Jtilir «^ll. Mw ITBi X.IUV Aw/iw n 



NEW INSTANTANEOUS 
ACADEMY REVOLVER CAMERA. 

Invaluable for tlie AitiM, Touriit, Detii^ie. and 
JitUItHT Han. The mu^ Hlraple, Compact, ami 
Complete, ever invented. 

BENJAMIN WYLES & CO., 
64, NEVILL STREET, SOXJTHPORT. 



THEAKAIEUB'S FIRST HAKDBOOE 
OF FHOIOOBAPHT. 

<Illuitkatei>) «r J. U. T. XLLEBBECK, 

A aomplate Onide and Inatruotor in Um' 

Uodara Xirj Plata Froo«M. 

tm EdUitm. Fait Fm ltd., 

PaoM D. B. CUSSOMB AMD CO.. 

TS, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

And all BookaallarB and Dealsra. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflnar, Aasayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Puichajer, II full Market Value, of Cold, Silver, and 
Parting Bi«, Smip. Sweep, Old Silver Plaie, *c., it, 
having m Mpcrior melhod of reducing every kind or 
Gold and Silver Wane from Phojogniphi 
Lbereby enabled 10 give a high price for lY 



37 ft 26, Waratone Lane, Birminghiuii. 



a I H M r N O H A M . 
K. A. HUZsME, 

11, DALE END (near Vigh Street), 

LtUtfAimSlTal. Bil*Uiti4d itja. 



THE ABT OF COLDUltlira PHOTO- 
QRAPHS SIXPUFIED. 
a pnnly mediaiilcal prooan. reqnirai do 
of drawing. Any pemn with ■ ril(hl 
lastB lor oalanr, can. by nalng tba 

CniDilL Photo Woirapli Proioss, 

with a few honn praotioe ootonr In a 
plBa*iii(. and quiflk miuoer every da 
pbotonmpfaa. ft eioela all other metlhMl 

botn fir ^venneaa of Uoloar. Finllta. ai. 

dI Tina, tor SUea, &«,, wbleb ounot pOHlbly be pn»- 



APPAHATDB. 
CHEMI0AL8,« 
HATBKIAIiB 
Of •TerTdeaarlptioa.atiamETLOIDOl PRICtS. 



PhotograpMos 



ROLAND F. BLACKETT, 

ISitUmiifti. 
2, MAELBOROUGH TEBBACE, 

HOUTHOATE BOAD, 

WOOD OBSSN. B, 

JViM Litt Oratit. 



FZaATINOTTPK. 

Amattnn should have their nef>aiivet printed 
by the sbove process. The results are really 
beautiFul and arlislic. For a ihort time Adver- 
tiser wilt be bappy to submit proof!., free of 
charge, from any Degalivei sent by iond fidt 
Aroalcuts, tolhal they mayju<1gerorthemselre*. 
PrUaott aff^ailXon. 

R. E. WILKINSON, 

127, Lower Puk Boad., Peckluun, 
London, S.E. 



Appliance*, 
r.ode Priot LUI, mdfuU advatiiaffta of p foeem eA 

ippUailim. 
inple* oohMtwL C.,U.,V.'s, ad. eaeh. with SOpplad 
fiukgroiUHi. 4d.. Cabtnets. ed.. pMta«e extra. 
coeai guaranteed. Sole Proprietor indtaventor— 

JAMXS A. OUNDALI., 

26, WDTDSOB ST^ KEW BRIQETON, 
Niin BIRKENHEAD. 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 
31, moHTPKUxa Roao, 

PEOKHAM, LONDON, 

EDlugers, Ptliitgrs,Retoncliirs, Pililtrs. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOB FSIOE LIST. 
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OOKTBKTa 



Oar Vltmi ._ 1 

LeUm M llu Xattr 

nm^ Ili4 Artioiau /dM vilt 



n« /Un (/ itlii(gfni]>li« A-i'iil- 



I/iHEi (a ffls» AtofodmiiUe /Vijil 

StKiOinr/or Org Plaut 

JTirrsH Ainliif ... 

Hffdrm/tantm Dtvetvprr 

Salt aid Sidianf 

na JTiXin a/^'uri-. ... . ., 

StiStttHfAruFriM 



BOOKS RBCEXVED. 

AjUTSUBpHOioaBipar. ' A Psicnoiii InmtUOIOB. £y 2). J. 7<i^/«^ 
{itw riiri ; S. W. OremU Son). 

The AUTbVTVK PbO<^8S : BuKa^PoFULASHimriLOFlNBTBVCTIONCI 

THB Abt or pBismto IM Peshaheht Fiowsm. j)y/. J. Saayer 
(AuMi/pc Company, 36, Saihbone Plant, LonJim). 

Bepobt or the Citil Umsa or tbx HoiroiiaAEEU.!RiTEB Rboioit, 



NOTXCIE TO SUBSORIBEBa 

Sabaarlptton in the tTnitad Elngdmn, pnpaid:— 

Snumtlw, ««. ad.I]2]ii(maH,10*.IOd. 

■nbanlvtlcai in the FoabJ Union, rammld ; — 

S montlu, 8a. 6d. | 13 monUl^ IS*. Od. 

SnbMiiptico t« IiuUa, Oliliin, fto., prBp«id: — 

Snionaw,10«.10d.| 13numUu,31i. 8d. 



ADDRESS 

All Mton Motalnlng' Ord«n, Bonittanooa, Sux and ExtsutOB 
AdTertiaamsnto, or oUier tnudneas nuttan, ihonld be addresMd 
to ths PinuiBKB of the Akazkus Photookukmb, 32, 'PnnVlTigiiMn 
Stnet, Sttand, London, W.C. ; whilrt Utowj oonfaribaticm* and 
qnote aliMild be addreMsd to the Bdrob. 

ADVEBTISBUSHT DEPARTMZNT. 

OoummioatiaDi nspeotinf Tkuib Adnctiaemeati to be nude to 
ViMMt t OunOKD, 22, BnnMnghiun Street, Slmid, London, W.C. 



PRIZE COUPETITIOH. 

■■ANIMALS AT HOME." 
A PRIZE OF THREE QXJINEAS win be girea for the Bm Ssbies 
Of Fboioohaprb which, in uij imue, can be «aid to illnslraite the 
above title, for the poiniee of this oompetitum tlie wideM meaning 
ia nven to the woid " *"'•"»!» ; " it inolndes all manner of besets, 
iurda and reptQea. None but Amateura are allowed to oompete, 
but Hiej may be of any nationality. The photographs may be of 
any aize, and there is no reatriotioa aa to number ; but all tiionld, 
if poaaible, be printed apon a white (or whitish mauTe; albumenized 
paper, and he aent in moonted on ouda. Bach ahould hare upon 
the back the name of the oompetitor, the title of the picture, the 
' uJnonmirtanoes undo' lAlnh, and the apparatna by which <jie pho- 
lognph waa taken. Should the juag«a decide that the pho' 
tographi of twO competitora are of equ&l merit (in artiatio eBeot, 
mechanical execution and intereating auffgeatiTeneaa), the prize 
will be dirided. The winning photographs will be the ooprright 
of this joQlual, and will probably be published. Eachparoal muat 
contain atampa and an addreeeed lahd for return. CompetitJona 
mnat naeh *Hi« office not later than W*f«^h 4th next, miiI be 
addresMd, 

"Amuu Pkus CoxPimioN," 

Aiuntm FxnoouPBKB, 

22, Buoldn^uun Street, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C. 

COHOOURS POUR UN PRIX. 

"LES ASIMAUI-OHBZ EUX." 
ON BE PROPOSE de DpXNER un PKIX de troia 
(80 francat pour '" —="'-- •-' 
eent illoatrer le 



1 prendm 1 

it-S-dire qc 



Pout remplir lea oonditioni 
■nhnaox" daoa tontc aon accept- 
. , dire qn'on y entendrs lee animaux, lea oiseauz, 

et leH T«ptiles de toutea cap£cee. Laa amateura senia pour- 
rout y fslre ocmourremoe, et le ooncours sera uuvert aux ama- 
teura de toutee natiousJitfa. hoa photo^phies peurent ae faire de 
toutea grandcura, et aaua ancoiie reatnction aur le numbre ; mais 
toutaa Tee ^reuvea devront ctre imprimeee but papier albumiiui, 
muleur blanche on mauve-clair, et monti^«8 aor carton. Chaqoe 
tiprenye ievn ftre endoaai'e du nom du ouncnrrent, da titre du 
aujet, deedrconatanoeBdoiit elle est originaire, et de I'aiijareil dont 
on a'eat aerri. Si, selon I'avis dea jugea, lea photographiea de deux 
cuncmreuta icrout ^galea en m^rite (oumme effet artiatique, manie- 
ment technique, ou aujet d' intiirSt), le prix aera partage'entre lea deux 
cuncurrents. Lea photographies pnmdea, ainsi quo toss lea djroita 
d'aatour, appartiendront exclusiTement u oe jourtul. Ellea aeront 
probablement public. Chaqne pli derra contenir dee timbrea-poate 
I't une dtiquBtte adnaede pour renvoi. Lee unjeta devront 6tre 
lemia ii do baroau, hu phis twrd, le 1 Ifaia prochain, sous I'odreaae — 
"CoitoovBS pouB LE ntx D* Aimiiux." 

"'"'^^Jjondrea, IV C. 
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" To hold at 't wtrt the mirror vp to I/aturt." — Shaxgfxbe. 
" Herre was <^ braveat man in Fisuoe — 
He aaid bo— «ikl he ought to know." 
OpiinoNS vill differ on tliia point. Bat there can be nothing 
that will call a blush to the maiden cheek of modeatf if 
ve venture, for the aatiefaction of Amateur Photographers 
generally, and of our readers in particular, to quote a 
friendly eulogium of this journal. A very pleasantly 
vritten article in the Morning Pott, of January 7th, reriews 
the position of Fbotography and of Amateur Photographers. 
The sketch of the past is lightly touched off ; and the new 
departure of our art is graphically depicted. Speaking of 
the rising number of Aobteia Fhotogiaphers, " probably 
now to be numbered by tens of thousands," the Morning 
i'oa^ continues — " They support a weekly newspaper, the 
AuATEim Pbotookajhsr, which is not only an excellent 
medium for the diffusion of information ou technical 
matters, bat is conducted with oooBiderahle literaiy ability." 
It has been our aim from the first to give to Amateur 
Photographers no mere trade organ, but a journal of a 
distinctly literary character. The term Amateur implies 
leisure— and should imply education and intelligenoe. Our 
desire is to meet the needs of educated and intelligent 
readers. Oux rapidly rising circulation, and the widening 
dilfusion of our paper, prove that this class of reader exists. 
And we t hin k tliat our subscribers will be gratified to see 
this recognition of our efforts by one of the leading papers 
of the country. 

Setebal oorrespondents, intending to oompete this year for 
our " Prize Tour Competition," hare pointed out to us that 
October Ist would be rather early to close the list. We 
williugly fall in with the suggestion, and may at once aay 
that we will keep the competition Open until the first week 
in November. 

The place of honour in the Art Jonrnal for this month 
is given to an article entitled, " The Uask of Sileuce," 
which is a graphic account byKr. J. A. Blaikie, of a land 
buried in snow. The illustrations — wood eugravings— 
are from photographs token by Mr. Wilson of Aberdeeni 
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'* In these photographs," the writer says, " the softness 
and depth of tone are particularly remarkable ; they give 
the true impression of diffused light that has its source in 
the snowy surface of the land, as well as in the luminous 
grey sky. Another characteristic is the success with which 
the snowy tree-forms are given, the exquisite delicacy of 
their tracery, the accurate definition and impalpable 
quality of the soft clinging snow." After recognition in 
this marked manner by the leading art journal of this 
country photographers cannot say that their efforts are 
unappreciated. Mr. Wilson is to be congratulated upon 
his artistic photographs. 






Mb. J. B. Reat)Man has recently read a paper before the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society upon a subject which is 
worthy of the consideration of other Societies, be they 
amateur or professional. The title of his paper was *^ A 
Plea for a Work-Room for the Use of Members." Mr. 
Beading is perfectly correct in saying that, as a rule, 
amateurs are badly provided with the means for developing 
and printing their negatives, and that frequently a dusty 
room, a cellar, or even more unsuitable places have to do 
duty for a properly equipped dark-room. Mr. Beading then 
forcibly urges upon the Edinburgh Society the desirability 
of obtaining a suitable room where members may develope 
or change plates. If a reading room could be attached 
and arrangements made whereby members could have 
their negatives printed at fixed charges, so much the better. 
Mr. Beadman quoted from letters he had received from the 
Honorary Secretary (Mr. Murray) of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association. These 
extracts we reprint, as they afford several useful hints for 
the management of the work-room. 

« Our dark room, &o., is still in a very crude form, as it was only 
started in May ; but we hope to make many improvemento before 
next spring. 

<* We leased an offioe, oonsisting d two fairly-sised rooms, for five 
▼ears at ^614 per annum. This, of course, is cheap, but by t^dngthe 
least valuable part of W. Begent Street— just, in fact, whm the cnBoes 
and the houses begin — we managed to get them at tlds figure. The 
front room we furnished with forms, a long table, chairs, &c., and 
we use it for the meetings of the association, and for Informal meet- 
ings, which we hold eveiy Tuesday during ike hours of 12 till 2 and 
5 till 9 p.m. The photographic weeklies, American photographie 
papers, books on photography, &c,, lie on tiie table, and are available 
fir anyone visiting the rooms. This room holds eighty comfortably. 

*'There are lookers fitted up in two of the presses for the convenience 
of those wishing to keep chemicals, fto.^ with locks, &o. Any 
member taking one of these lockers pays 6s. to cover the cost of 
getting them miade. Members pay nothmg annually for tlds. 

*' Wo got fifty keys for the rooms giving admittance at any time, 
and these we also sell at 5h. each. No annual charge here either. So 
that any member wishing to have full use of the rooms only pays a 
charge of lOs. 

** We do not keep any one on the premises ; have not a printing 
establishment as yet ; ao not develope members* negatives. 

^* We, of course, have a charwoman to put on the fires, &o., and 
riean the rooms, but that is all. 

** As regards the porch, we had to get that made, so that we have 
two doors to trap the liffht, and also to prevent any one rushing in 
whilst others were developing, without giving due notice. 

*' The presses are fitted up as lockers. The long table is for putting 
trays, &c., on. 

** The windows we obscure by double Turkey red curtains. 

" The washing is a very long ordinary trough open throughout* 
On the top we have four boards about 12 inches broad, so that four 
members can develope at once. We have one large tap in the middle 
put on by the Water Comjpany, and we ourselves led three small jets 
from this. This was to save expense as the Water Company charge 
io much per annum per tap, and we only pay for one. 



<< Along the whole length of trough at the back, and at a 
convenient height, we ran red glass lit by three burners in the inside, 
which TV e find ample. 

'' The furnishing altogether cost us £20 tor dark room and £30 for 
meeting-room." 

* 

We have already welcomed the news of the Princess 
Beatrice's betrothal to Prince Heniy of Battenberg. 
Popular curiosity is excited, and wishes to become 
acquainted with the features of the fortunate Prince. From 
all parts of the kingdom — from London, from Nottingham, 
from Edinburgh, from Dublin — comes the same cry — ^let 
us see Prince Henry's photograph. Berlin answers to the 
call, and 10,000 copies of the desired photograph is a 
substantial acknowledgment of the general interest that 
has been aroused. 



It is a thousand pities that Amateur Photography has, as 
yet, obtained no considerable hold in other than English- 
speaking countries. In France, Italy, and Oermany there 
are amateurs, but Bcarod.y, as in England, an amateur 
public. This is especially to be regretted in the case of 
Italy, where atmosphere and scenery equally inyite the 
most successful efforts. We hope, by tiie circulation of our 
Prize Competition in several of the European countries, to 
elicit a response from their amateurs, and thus to test, in a 
certain degree, the rival international products. The 
expense of the photographic " plant" is now so inconsider- 
able that a slender purse is no longer an excuse for the 
neglect of the fascinating art which we advocate. 

* 

A NEW quarterly photographic journal appeared with 
the new year in the States. It is called Ths Praeiical Pho- 
tographer, and is edited by Mr. H. D. Oarrison, president of 
the Photographic Society of Chicago, and of the Amateur 
Photographic Club of the same dty. It is published at 
76, Trinity-First Street, Chicago. The first number 
opens well. It contains several original articles, and, 
amongst other subjects, reproduoeSi from our pages, Mr. 
Farmer's lecture at the Polytechnic. We trust our con* 
temporary's career wiU be saccessful. The subscription is 
only 50 cents a year. 

* 

Perhaps some of our readers can supply the information 
asked for by a correspondent, who writes : — '* I should be 
glad if you could give me some information concerning an 
Amateur Photographic Club, called, I think, * The 100 
Amateurs of England,' or some similar name. I heard of 
it the other day for the first time from an acquaintance, 
who knew nothing more of it than he told me, namely, 
what it was called, and that it was a particularly good 
club. To hear so much, and no more, only inflamed my 
curiosity, and so I am writing to you as the most likely 
person to afford me the information I desire." 

* 

A New Jersey Photographer, sallying forth to take a 
tornado, was taken 1)y it and dropped at Gulliver Town, 
Chicago. From that distant spot he telegraphed to his wife 
in explanation, adding '' please send cash for return 
journey." And his wife was actually about to do sO; when 
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she saw in the Chicago Photographie Eye^ which deals a 
little with eyeT3rthing on earth, that the beautiful Miss 
Laura E. was playing at Chicago. Thereupon she took 
him up the cash herself ! Next day the husband got it. 
He says he never had such a heavy cheque in his life. 
The tornado was nothing to it. It must, we think, have 
been something like Juno descending in a shower of 
gold. 

» 

A DAY or two ago there was picked up at the Sun Club, 
in the Bois de Boulogne, an ivory card-case. No card was 
inside to reveal the name of the owner, but on the outside 
was the monogram M. E. crowned with a count's coronet. 
"Within, however, was a photograph with the following 
verse written at the back : — 

Qu* importe ai mon cosur s'est envole vers elle, 
Qa* Azra^l ou Satan Tait effleur^e de Taile, 
Je ne demande pas au lis, k la pervenohe, 
Yiens-tu des flanos neigeux, od blenit 1* avalanche, * 
On des bords caprlcieox, od le poison fleurit P 

Can any of our readers supply a neat verse tiunslation of 
the above ? 

* 

On Thursday and Friday last the sensational trial of Mme. 
Clovis Hugues took place in Paris. A few photographs of 
the scene would be among the most instructive lessons in 
the world. L* lUuatrationf of Saturday, very smartly brought 
out some capital sketches ; but the reality would defy any 
quicker eye than the eye of instantaneous photography. 
The President handed over the 40,000 requests for tickets 
of admission to the Commandent Limel. He sifted the list, 
and granted tickets to the most worthy. But when the 
eventful day arrived the cormgne was soon forced. Bribery 
freely prevailed. Violence forced an entrance. Albert 
Bataille (appropriate name) exchanged coups de poing with 
pickpockets to secure his place. Women spent ten hours 
standing, without bite or sup, to keep their places. Emile 
Corra, when he showed his ticket of admission, had it 
snatched from him. The Commandant Lunel retired in 
despair. The guards presently refused admission to eveiy- 
one ; a rough sort of justice, which had to be appealed 
against by witnesses, reporters, and other necessary people 
who were thus excluded. Finally, the scene within the 
court presented '^un spectaeh inoui, hontcux^ digoHtanty 
Mme. Clovis Hugues is not well known to an English 
public. Her photograph represents her as she is— tall, 
dark, stoutish, with agreeable features. Her hair crisped 
on the top of the head, some stray curls wandering over 
her forehead. Behind it is gathered in a knot. At her 
trial she wore the saine costume as on the day of the 
murder, a black fur-trimmed mantle, and hat witii white 
veil. She spoke through her examination on Thursday 
with extraordinary velocity, and her .'general attitude may 
be summed up in her own words — *' qimnt d des remorde^ je 
n^en aipatJ^ Of course she was acquitted, but not unani- 
mously. Six jurors were for aoqiiittal, two for condem- 
nation, and four voted blank. The French press— except 
that section of extremists who share M. Clovis Hugues' 
political opinions — ^unanimously x^gret the issue of the 
trial, and deplore the details of t}{. ^al eoene. 



PHOToonAPinoALLY, M. Clovis Hugues is better known. 
He is a thorough Southerner, dark, with long, thick hair 
and a full beard, an irregular but intelleotual forehead, 
fiery glance, and general air of untidiness. 



CYCLING AND PHOTOaBAPHY. 
SiB, — ^Having had twelve years of cycling, and forty years 
practice in landscape photography, I have come to such different 
oondusions to your correspondent Mr. H. H. Ghiffin, in relation 
to the tricyde, the best method of carrying apparatus, and the 
support needed for the camera, that I shoula like to say what 
I nave.foimd best in a somewhat extended practice. 

The bicyclist can just as well practice photog^phy as the 
trioylist providing he is content with ^ plate size, (such as is 
best for lantern transparencies), and all the needful apparatus 
for two dry plates can be carried in a bag at one's side. 

I much prefer to intervene myself between the machine and 
my things, as I cannot think of them as your correspondent 
does, as if they were a '* sack of potatoes '' but rather as a part 
of myself on which I am intending to bestow all the care I can. 
I have tried my apparatus fixed in front, on the backbone 
and the back wheel, out in all cases I find the vibration tends 
to shake the things up much more than is good for them, and 
I decidedly prefer to carry them on my person even at a Httle 
sacrifice of comfort. 

A wheel clip and posts are suggested as supports for the 
camera. If the cvdist is to make the most of his apparatus, he 
must not confine his attention to buildings, but should attempt 
life, animals in motion, &c., for the same apparatus which will ao 
for buildings, will also do for instantaneous work, and here the 
photographer must follow his subject, and how can he do this if 
he is to block the wheel of his machine, &c. f It will be veiy 

tame work and hardly wortn 
doing if the points of view and 
subjects are to be confined to what 
can be done from your machine 
wheel, or from such places as you 
can find a suitable post. 

A ^ood portable tripod is one 
essential means to success. To meet 
my own requirements as a bicylist I 
was obliged to design a tripod of 
of which I send you a sketch ; it 
consists of a series of taper tubes 
which draw out in an instant from 9 
inches to 4 feet 6 inches. These screw 
on a suitable head^ The tripod will 
pack into the length of a ^ plate 
camera, in addition to the stock 
of slides and plates. 

I send you one of the tripods to 
examine and show to any of your 
readers who care to call and judge 
for themselves. 




Jan. 10, 1815. 



Yours, 
A BicTiLisT Photoobafher* 



PHOTOGBAPHINa THE NATIONAL PIOTUEES. 
Sm, — Every person claiming to be an Englishman should 
join your correspondent Mr. 0. W. Crossley, in his persistent 
efforts to keep alive an agitation on the disgraceful conduct of 
the guardians of our national pictures, and thcmk you for your 
powerful support both by the publication of that gentleman's 
letters and your editorial comments upon the subject. 

There is the fact beyond dispute that the pictures in our 
National (Gallery are pubho property, and I take it copies of 



supply sucn copies at a price 

reach of everv person desirmg to possess themP A public 
service woidd be rendered and a substontial profit obtained. 

Yours faithfully, 

An Enolishman. 
January 10, 1885, 
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Camera aittr Sens.— SS£. 

By Ouvu. M. Stosb, Author of "Norway in Jwne." 
The aboemt of thb Fsak of Txsvs.ws. 
( Continntd from page 219.) 
TJpoH the morning of September 15, 1883, bavliig 
secured a ^de, w» started at sunriBe for £1 Pico. 
Passing throngh a binding gorge in the mountaina 
we reached at aa eleration of 7,000ft., the top 
of the Pass of Ouajara and saw the Peak in all his 
majeBt;^ and grand solitude rising from and foiming the 
other Bide of the Gafiadas. Beneath us lay the old crater 
now called the CaOadas, whose equal for size is only to be 
found in the moon, its diameter being eight miles. It is 
cOTered with the round isolated foima of the Betama, that 
unique plant to be found alone in the Canary Islands and 
in Utat anthipelBgo, only on the Peak of Tenerife, hwn 
6,000ft. above the sea. The chain of mountuns on which 
we stand is but the walls of this crater, so we descend 
into the crater itself, nearly a thousand feet below us. At 
the bottom there is water which has trickled from some- 
vhere and by being juiUciously watched and guided, is to 
be found in several pools dug for the purpose. One of 
these is covered over by stones and ia meant for man's 
use, the others lying open are patronised by the 
animals. We rested here for hali-an-hour at the 
spring of Ouajara, seated under a rook, and had some 
food. I cannot call it breakfast, lunch or dinner, the 
hour was 10. SO, and the repast consisted of bread, 
cheese, eggs and grapes. Some goats that came to water 
at the spring we requisitioned for milk — a welcome 
addition to our fare. We took another view of the Peak 
here with the B«tama bushes in the foreground. 

During most of the day we wandered across the 
CaTiadas, making for the only acceeuble point at 
which to ascend the Peak. Our guide proved 
inefficient and lost his way, so fearing we might 
be too late in arriving at our camping ground, 
10,000 feet up, we did not unpack the cameras again. 
Huge masses of lava, uneven and irregular, like lumps 
of pugar-candy, mostly red in colour, form islands over 
the surface of the Cafiadas. Consequently we were oon- 
tinuaUy entering rockeries of these and cul-de-sacs. Some 
we circumvented and others we surmounted on foot or on 
horseback. Bugged and jagged, guiltless of paths, it 
was an endless source of astonishment and wonder to us 
at the pluoky sure-footed way in which our little horses 
dambered, jumped, and scrambled up and down and over 
these hiUocks. We finally arrived at AlUi VUta, 10,700 
feet — a mere ledge on the mountain dde between two lava 
flows — at 4.30 p.m. and encamped. It was very cold 
(46° F.), and we unpacked our portmanteaus and donned 
all the clothing we had with us. Mr. Piazri Smith, 
whose work was illustrated by the old stereosoopio photo- 
graphs, built walls here to protect his tents from tbe 
wind, so we pitched inside one, our horses occupying 
the others. The dry retama boshes supplied ns with 
firewood, and a fowl cooked in Tilla Plor with dinner. 
Situated where we ware we oonld not see the flummit of the 



Peak, the lava blocks behind us overhanging and keeping 
it out of sight. When the moon roee, however, the 
shadow of the Peak was thrown across the OaCadas 4,000 
feet beneath. The intensely weird sensation of seeing that 
huge sugar-loaf in shadow below, knowing that the reality 
was above, and behind us, though out of sight, was only 
another item added to the wonders and the glories of 
£1 Tf^de. 



OUB CaKP *T AlTi VtBIi. ON THB pKil 0» TkKXBIFB, 10,700 ft. 

At 2 a.m., wrapped in rugs, our guide Lorenzo carrying 
the 5 by 4 camera, we started by the brilliant light of a 
full moon for the summit. There is no path of any 
description, not even footmarks on rocks ; the rocks which 
are lava, jagged, and angular in the extreme, however, 
make a very serious impression on one's boots and gloves. 
It is no dandyism to wear gloves, for otherwise, as the 
climb is a foot and hand one, the fingers are cut to pieces 
and scratched and the nails broken. As to boots, a pair of 
them may be entered as a necessary expense devoted to 
the ascent. 

The last six hundred feet of the oone is formed of loose 
cinders, and slopes at an angle of 44°., the greatent 
at which the human body can walk. The difficulty of 
scrambling up this is great and exhausting. There is 
nothing to support the feet or for the hands to grip, and 
for every two steps forward one slips one backward. 

We reached the top, 12,200 ft. after sheltering iat some 
time at a lower level from the wind, at 4 a.m. Here we were 
frozen by the wind and burned by the heat beneath our feet. 
Sulphurous odours were strong, and before the sun rose 
ascended around us as a sort of steamy mist. That sun- 
rising was magnificent, equalled only by the dawn which 
preceded it. The light of day extended itself half round 
the horizon, frtnn north to south, vid east. Before hia 
advent the earth and sea were shrouded in the olouda 
which lay beneath our feet. It seemed as though we most, 
when once that pure white billowy veil arose, see at least 
one-half the globe, on one of whose pinnacles we stood. 
Just as the sun rose, and for a few minuted after, the 
shadow of the Peak was thrown so distinctly upon the sky 
above the island of Palma that it seemed like a twin brother. 
As a sort of desperate chance we turned the camera upon 
the shadow. The wind was blowing so strongly, we were 
obliged to stand the tripod in a sheltered spot. The eul- 
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phoious vapour, liowerer, ascending like etoam, vas con- 
tinual!; getting in the way, and -we feared the whole would 
prove a failure. Whether it did, or whether these plates were 
some of the imfortimate few fogged bj- the curioaitj of the 
peasantry, will ever he shrouded in mystery as well as fog. 

Shivering miserahly with the wind, and scorched by the 
subterranean fires, we were yet so enchanted by the mag- 
nificent spectacle mapped at our feet, that we did not 
descend until we had seen the sun gild the mountain tops, 
and creep into the valleys, gradually bringing light, 
warmth, and day to the world beneath. We seemed to 
ourselves of the world, yet not in it. 

The coming down was a much easier matter thsn the 
going ap. We had to descend some distance apart from 
each other, as we frequently slid a yard or two at a time, 
carrying with us a shower of cinders large and small. We 
returned by a slightly different route, though over exactly 
the some daas of lava, in order to find the ice cave. This 
oavem we determined to enter, so sent Lorenzo for ropes 
and something to eat. Meanwhile, we photographed the 
entrance. This oave may be considered a World's Wonder. 
That water can and docs remain in it year after year with- 
out filtering through the separate masses of lava of which 
it and the rooks in its neighbourhood are formed is 
sufficiently astonishing, without the further fact of its being 
filled with ice all the year while situated near the summit 
of an unextinct and still hot volcano. It was originally 
doubtless a lava bubble formed in its molten state by gases. 
Part of the dome-shaped roof has fallen in, leaving an 
aperture about IS^ ft. X 7^ ft. Tho sun, unfortunately 
for phob^raphic purposes, scarcely enters the cave. When 
we took our photograph it was shining on one spot, a cou|de 



ElmiAHCE TO THE IcE CATE OS TOE PCAX OS TlNEBlFE, 11,010 ft. 

of feet square on the floor — a little pebbly beach — and 
lighting up with minute intensity tho rocks around the 
moTith, The whole of the interior, save that two feet of 
bright sunlight was in semi-darkneaa. We had extreme 
difficulty in finding a suitable place for the tripod. At 
last with camera, stand, and photographer tilted to such 
a degree that they were all in iijiininent danger of tumbling 
over, we succeeded in gettinch g, negative of the entire 
aperture and the bit of floor q_ which the sunlight fell. 
As during eight or nine v -.o-tbs of the year the 



Peak is covered with snow, this ceve 
with frozen water and snow. The sun being unable to 
penetrate into the interior, the ice remains during the 
summer, tothegreathenefitof the inhabitants, who send for 
it from the towns. It is a boon to many travellers, for 
here only in all the length and breadth of this vast wilder- 
ness of lava and scoriro is water obtainable. Lorenzo 
returned with bread and grapes, to which we did full jus- 
tice after our past exertions. We entered the cave by the 
aid of ropes which were slipped under our arms. There 
are three branches to the cavern inside, each filled to a 
considerable depth with congealed anew and water. Owing 
to the darkness it ia impossible to say accurately how far 
they extend, but a rough guess may give the lengths at 
forty, fifty and sixty feet respectively. The rock at the 
lowest side of the entrance is about fourteen feet from thd 
ground, and as it slopes inwards, it is impossible to enter 
or leave it save by ropes. The men let us down and hauled 
us up again. I felt like Joseph. 

Procuring some water for the horses, we returned to 
Alta Tista, and packing, started once more for the Spring 
of Guajara. Our journey the day before proved so fright- 
fully rough and exhausting to the animals, that the Ohosna 
guide proposed taking us by another route, slightly longer, 
hut nluch better. Instead, therefore, of skirting the 
CaRadas at the foot of the Peak, we made for the crater 
wall, that chain of mountains surrounding the old crater 
now called the CaDadas. Our guide lost his way, and for 
nearly four hours we wandered amid the rocky islands of 
lava upon a sea of yellow pumice. Several times we were 
misled by the goat tracks into thinking we had found a 
path, only to find ourselves obliged to double back and 
back. Each took care of himself, and frequently I had to 
dismount and put my horse at a jump up or down that he 
could not have accomplished with me upon his back 
The sun glared down upon us, and the reflection from tho 
white sooriee seemed to bum our very eyes out of their 
sockets. The horaesdrooped theirheodsandextended their 
nostrils, two of the men, their shoes cut away by the sharp 
nature of the soorife and pumice became at last barefooted 
and limped wearily onward. We all cast scowls of 
unmitigated anger and contempt on the guide, who looked 
morally whipped, and his companions did not spare rough 
language. At last we struck the path at the foot of the 
crater wall and found it perfectly smooth and level. Our 
difficulties we thought over, little knowing of what lay 
between us and that much desired spring of Guajara. 
Gradually the lava streams closed in on the right, while the 
immoveable wall of precipice remained on the left. Finally 
the two met and we had to surmount the lava for a short 
time. Then the precipices took the form of a coast dipping 
backwards and leaving T>ays of yellow pumice, the lava 
lying outside representing the sea, save that it was a high 
wall of from twenty to thirty feet. At the points where 
many of the bays ended others began, the precipice and 
the lava so nearly met, that a passage over part of the 
fallen rocks lying at the bottom forms the only pathway. 
Many of these proved so narrow that we had to unpack 
the baggage horses before entering, repacking on the 
other side. We ourselves had always to dismount, as 
frequently the horse had to jump up step after step, some 
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two or three feet high. One place the descent into the 
next bay proved so bad that we had to sling ropes round each 
« animal's neck while one man held on by it from behind and 
another held the tail, and a third gently and cautiously led 
the poor brute down the steep uneven psissage, loose stones 
at irregular intervals forming but an uncertain footing. 
Frequently we had to find stones and then make 
the steps before the horses could climb at all. At 8 
p.m., we at last arrived at Quajara, and by 9 o'clock 
we had pitched, lighted a fire, fed, watered and picketed 
the horses, supped and turned in ; while the evening wind 
which rises at sunset moaned and whistled about our canvas 
walls, we slept, the only human beings in that vast solitude, 
on a bed of 6nce molten lava. 



^M^ioXo^cAl H^ea^onis tor 17ent(lat= 

Foe the sake of health, ventilation is necessary in every 
apartment but especially is it required in the dark-room. 
As a rule, dark-rooms are usually of small size and gener- 
ally constructed without the slightest arrangement for chang- 
ing the air, so that photographers, perhaps, suffer more 
from breathing tainted and impure air than most people. 
The dark-tent, as usually made, is also guiltless of any 
mode of ventilating, and the extreme discomfort of con- 
ducting a long operation with head and tnmk tightly 
enclosed in its recesses is an unpleasant reality practically 
known to every photographer. There is no reason why 
both tent and room should not be properly ventilated, and 
that too without the admittance of actinic light. We are 
not now concerned with the mechanical methods or 
arrangements whereby the proper change of air can be 
effected, for that is a subject by itself. We are only going 
to point out the reasons why ventilation is required and 
the ill effects attendant upon insui&cient ventilation or its 
complete absence. 

The air which surroxmds our earth and which we breathe 
is a mechanical mixture of gases, containing also a certain 
small proportion of fluids. Now air which has been 
breathed has changed its character in four ways : — (1) Its 
temperature is different. (2) Its moisture is different. 
(3) Its chemical composition is different, and (4) its 
volume is different. 

1 . The air in a room may be said generally to have an 
average temperature of about 21^0. (70° F.) Now, when 
air is given out of the lungs its temperature is higher, 
usually being about 86^ C. (97' F.) There is therefore a 
difference of about 15° C. or 27** F. between the air in- 
spired and expired. The heat of the dark room and the 
dark tent when a long operation has been conducted therein 
and which frequently is sufficient to cause the perspiration 
to roll off the face is then easily iinderstood. 

2. The inspired air always contains a certain small 
quantity of water vapour, but is very rarely saturated. 
The warmer the air is the more of this water vapour is re- 
quired to saturate it. The air which leaves the Iimgs — ^the 
expired air — is nearly saturated for the temperature at 
which it leaves the body. That this is so is demonstrable 
by breathing upon a cold glass surface, when moisture is 
at once seen, owing to the temperature of the air being 
lowered and rendering incapable of holding the same 
quantity of water vapour. Air then, when breathed, gains 
a considerable quantity of water vapour, the actual 
amount varying with the temperature and the saturation 
of the air which was inspired. 



3. But the most important difference between inspired 
and expired air lies in the chemical composition. When 
dried, pure air contains in 100 parts — 
By Volume. By Weight. 

20-8 .. .. 23 .. Oxygen 

79-2 . . . . 77 . . Nitrogen 



100-0 100 

In addition to this, in 100 volimios of air there is 0*04 
of carbonic acid gas, a quantity so small as to be in- 
appreciable. 

When breathed, the expired air gains more than four 
volumes in 100 of carbonic acid gas, a quantity which is, 
comparatively speaking, very great. To put it shortly, 
expired air, when dried, contains in 100 volumes — 
16-6 . , . . Oxygen 

79-2 . . . . Nitrogen 

4*3 . . . . Carbonic acid gas 



1000 



In expired air there are also certain volatile organic sub- 
stances — organisms, perhaps germs — ^whidi are too minute 
to be analysed, but which the frequenter of the unventil- 
ated dark-room or tent easily recognises by the sense of 
smell. 

4. The fourth difference between inspired and expired 
air is in volimie. When the air leaves the body it is, as 
we have seen, hotter and consequently occupies a larger 
space. But if it be dried and then brougnt back to the 
same temperature as when inspired it will be found, on 
the other nand, to have its volume actually diminished. 
One hundred volumes of inspired air may roughly be said 
to yield 99 volumes of dry expired air. 

At every breath which a man takes some oxygen is 
abstracted from the atmosphere and some carbonic acid 
gas is given to it. In addition to this each lamp, gas 
light, stove or fire uses up oxygen and g^ves out carbonic 
acid gas. In the dark room then the reason for having 
the iHuminant, whether gas or lamp, really external to 
the atmosphere of the room is apparent. Since animal 
life cannot exist in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas if 
the air around a man were not renewed he would die, or 
in scientific language, he would starve for want of oxygen. 

Instances of this form of death are known in the cases 
where men die at the bottom of wells ; or where a number 
of people are confined in one room whose atmosphere is 
sufficient only for a few, as was the case in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta in 1766. 

But in every day life, and in the photographer's usual 
work, a deadly excess of carbonic acid gas is seldom or 
never reached. But it cannot be too strongly pointed out that 
long before this extreme stage is arrived at the insidious 
^d poisonous effect of rebreathing expired air is experi- 
enced. So far as is known at present the headache and 
drowsiness which the constant worker in the ill- ventilated 
dark room experiences, is, in reality, due to a slow process 
of blood-poisoning. Slow, but sure, and which, if ])ersisted 
in, will lead to general debility, and, perhaps, in some 
persons, chronic ill-health, consumption, and premature 
death. Bad ventilation has sent more people to early 
graves than is perhaps popularly supposed. The blood- 
poisoning is occasioned by rebreathing those organic 
matters to which allusion has previously been made, which 
have already been sent out of the body through the lungs. 
What these organisms are is uncertain, they have not yet 
been isolated, but that the bad effects just mentioned are 
due to their presence is clearly demonstrated by the 
following facts : — 

If a man be placed in an atmosphere containing two per 
cent, of carbonic add gas which has been made, not by 
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breathing, but bychemical means, as bypourisglifdTocliloric 
acid npon carbonate of lime, this atmoepbere does him no 
particular injury. But if be be placed in a room containing 
■only oiu per cent, of carbonic acid gas »iade by breathing the 
«ffect is decidedly injurious, the deleterious difference 
being in the organismB which he has now taken into his 
body. 

Id a complete system of ventilation a man should have 
About 800 cubic feet of air to commence with, and the ven- 
tilating arrangements should allow this being renewed at 
the rate of one cubic foot a minute. Now, few dark-rooms 
«ontain 800 cubic feet, while the number of cubic feet in 
a tent ore, as a rule, able to be counted on the fingers. If 
ibe photographer wishes to do all in his power to realise 
the sanitary motto — mmt lana in corpore Mno — he must 
arrange for the ingress and egress of a considerable volume 
«f air. 

Mr. W. K. Burton, on page 1 50, Ko. 10, of this journal, 
alludes to the dark room for emulsion work, and his di- 
mensions would give (saying the room is eight feet high) 
a cubic capacity of 320 feet, and 576 feet respectively, for 
the two sizes he proposes, so that a good system of ven- 
tilation woidd be required in either case. 

If the cause of ventilation in the dark-room needed any 
other arguments in its favour, allusion might be made to 
the additional absorption of oxygen by-the pyrogollic acid, 
of the injurious e0ect of inhaHng ether, ammonia, and, in 
certain operations, of the directly poisonous effects from the 
Tapour of hydrocyanic acid. It must also be borne in 
nund that many of the non-actinic lamps and candle- 
holders are insufficiently supplied with means for 
allovring air to enter and escape. One result of such 
faulty apparatus being that enough oxygen from the air 
■cannot get inside to complete the proper combustion of the 
carbon of the light, and the deadly poisonous carbon mon- 
oxide, or carbonic oxide, is formed. 

Let every photographer then who values liealth look to 
the ventilation of dark-room, tent, and non-actinic lamp and 



PHOTOGRAPHIC REOREATIONS, 

By W. Slisgo. 
Tee wintw, with all its dull and unpleasant accompaniments, 

is now npcn us ; and to one who is fond of the pictures an d 
workings of nature, the prospect is, perhaps, not over gratify- 
ing. Becent improvemdnt in the art and practice of photo- 
graphy offer, however, pleasures and enjoyiiientB of no mean 
order. A writer in this journal pointed out a few months since 
the many pleasant ways in whion, during the summer, a set of 
photographic apparatus may be employed to while away what 
might o&erwise be tedious and heavy hours, and this, in 
addition to the satiBfEiction of having recorded, by one's own 
work, the monv beautiful sights and views that may have pra- 
eented themselves. The abject here in view is somewhat 
different, being rather to indicate some tew of the multitudinous 
ways in whiSi photography may bo employed during the 
duller and heavier monti^g of the year. The winter season is 
just that time when one may opportunely turn his attention to 
the educational advantages offered br the yonng art. It is then 
thai pictorial represeutations of geologic^ specimens may be 
obtained without sacrificing those hours which might be more 
pleasantly occupied in the fields of nature. It is then that 
copies may be token of the many views which have been photo- 
graphed in the summer. It is then that misaroscopic objects 
may be pictured on a larger scale. It is then that uiose 
marvels of beauty, {^otographio transparencies, may be secured. 
It is then, and manifestly then only, that the beautiful snow 
may be photographed, as it falls to the ground, and provide a 
picture of surpassing glory. Such are a few, and only a few, 
of the many attractions offered by photography for usefully 
and profitably employing leisure Jours m wmtor, to .soy 
nothing of the Batisfaotion which is to be derived from the 



axhibitiou of the pictures, or, better still, of lantern enlarge- 
ments for the edification of the members of one's own cir^, 
and, may be, for diffusicg the knowledge one has gained 
amongst our loss learned brethren. There is veiy little doubt 
that the art of photography would for each ana oil of these 
objects have received many more votaries than it has been 
favoured with were it not that there exists in the mind of the 
great majority of people a preconceived objection to it on the 
score of dirtiness, uncertainty as to results, and the difficulty 
of transportation. All these objections ore, however, overcome 
by the really gigantic strides which have been made in the 
development of ^e art. There is also a somewhat widespread 
feeling that photography is, to o considerable extent, enveloped 
in mystery. This is true of all arts and of all scionoes nntil 
acquaintance with their minuti^ familiarises us with them. 
Now, to become familiar with the mysteries of photography, 
and to acquire a sufBdont knowledge of the art to make its 
practice eminently easy and satisfactory, involves no serious 
difficulties, and it is worthy of mention that Uie managers of 
the London Stereoscopic Company, to whom reference has 
been made in these columns on more than one occasion, have 
perceived the iphere that is open to any one who fittingly 
undertakes to moke matt«rs dear to the tyro, and to help those 
who have a mind to help themselves. The company hove, 
therefore, taken the matter up in earnest, creating a depart- 
ment for this special work, and making it one of their chief 
features. Their plan is a simple one, vix., to make or prepare 
such apparatus and appurtenances as the amotour (a term used 
in its widest sense) is likely to require, and on selling an article 
to import gratuitous private instruction to such as require it. 
The fact that four lessons suffice, as a mie, to convert an 
ignoramus into a proficient amateur, should moke it apparent 
that the supposed mysteries and difficulties are now reduced to 
an exceedingly low point, and that they exist more in the mind 
of the uninitiated than in reality. 

It is not, however, my purpose to give a retumi of the in- 
struction given, but rather, as above indicated, to enter into a 
few of the many apphcations to which the art lends itself. 

To the naturalist and geologist, perhaps, more than to any 
other student, photography is a great aid. The preservation 
of leaves and flowers is an excellent practice in its way, but the 
objects lose in the process their vitality, and are often sqneeEed 
out of recognisable shape. There con be no doubt that o good 

Shotographic image of a flower taken in full bloom and full of 
fe must possess many features ond many sttractiotiB of which 
the dead reality is not susceptible. This, however, is more a 
cla«s of work for the summer season. The geologist may go 
on collecting his specimens in the warm and more gemol 
weather, deferring nntil the cold season sets in the task of 
photographing them. The advantages of photography ore too 
self-evident to require further rema^. But to the naturalist 
and the mioroscopist there are advantages which are leas 
apparent, but which are, nevertheless, equol, if not superior, in 
importance. 



Pig. 1. 
Fig. 1 will help to explain this feature. Let it be supposed 
that the microscope has revealed to us some new beou^, which 
we should like to be oble to study and admire subsequently, 
without the necessity of having to resort to a microscope. The 
desire may be satisfied by first mounting the object on a micro- 
scope slide, and then supporting it in a frame, B, in front of 
the eye-piece, A, of a microscope. C is a reflector or lens, from 
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or thrODgh whick (acoording sa it u one or the other] a beam 
of light is sent tbrough the object and then through the micro- 
scope into » long bellows camera, E, where it falla upon a 
sensitised plate in the d&rk slide, F, at the back of the oamera. 
If C be a double conrei: lens, a paraffin lamp pl&ced to the 
right will give all the light that is necessary lor imparting 
to the plate at F an enlarged photographic image of the object, 
B. The development and fixing of the negative taken at F is a 
natter of ordinary nhoto^raphic detail. The myriads of 
interesting objects Uiat might be thus easily photographed 
cannot fau to impress one with the fact that there is here alone 
sufficient recreation for many a long and, perhaps, otherwise 
tedious winter evening. But when the photographer wishes to 
display his work to a large circle of friends simultaneously, 
eitber at homo or in the tecture-hall, what can be better or 
r than to adopt the plan illustrated in Fig 2, where » 



cylinder, while /fits as closely to the Krew-<Htp c d. It is evi- 
dent that if the ball (P, Fig. 3) be squeezed, air will be forced 
into that part of the cylintter above g. and will consequently 
force the piston downwards, which n-ill also carry with it the 
pin f. Removing the pressure produces a partial vacuum ia 
the ball, whence air will rush out of the cylinder, and the piston 
will be driven up again by virtue of the Kreater pressure 
existing beneath it. Heverting to Fig 3, it wiU be seen that a 
TO^saure of the ball, F, will oanse the pin over the brass stud, 
£, to be forced downwards, the elastic spring ooimecting H 
with J K causes the brass rod to revolve, carrying with it the 
shutter, A. The beam of light will then pass through th» 
opening, previously covered up by A, and impress a picture on 
the plate waiting to receive it. The revolution of A, however, 
allows another shutter, B, to fall into its place, and so to close 
the orifice once mora. A flat spring on Uie side of the frame 
oarriea a small peg, whioh, as B desoenda, is preued into a hole 
in the side of the shutter, so as to prevent it rebounding. 
LHNO are small brass buttons, around which, when the 



Fig. 2. 
it slide, B, u placed in the lantern, and an enlarged 
projection of the picture thrown on the screen ? For Urge 
assemblies, lime light or electric light apparatus is necessary ; 
but for drawing-room audiences, one of many good oil-lanterns 
(and theirnameis legion) will answerevery purpose, whileawhito 
window-blind will serve admirably as a screen. Nor need the 
amatenr go far for his traniporencies, provided he has a goodly 
store of negatives. A transparent slide may beeasilj produced 
W laying a sensitixed plate over the ne^tive (in a dark 
chamber, of course), and then passing the pair of plates a few 
times before an ordinary paraffin lamp. The sensitised plate 
being lifted from the oth^, the picture may be fixed in the 
ordinary manner. It is noticeable that these transparencies 
are being very largely employed on the continent for the pur- 
pose of house decoration, windows, more especially those on 
the staircases, being frequently glazed with them ; and I fancy 
this is a practice which might be adopted nearer home with a 
pretty and pleasing effect. What I have thus far said is, I 
imagine, amply sufficient to demonstrate how readily photo- 
gr^hy may be made to supply us with the means of pleasantly 
and profitably passing our spare winter evenings. But photo- 
graphy in the present sense of the word, that is to say, the 
taking of negatives during winter, i-s not altogether a species 
of Tom Tiddler's ground. There are many views which the 
wintor alone afford) — such, for example, as a snowstorm. It is, 
however, apparent that in taking such a picture the work must 
be done rapidly, or our flakes of snow will have rather the appear- 
ance of icicles. Notwithstanding our comparatively poor light 
in the colder period of the year, the number of rays reflected by 
the snow is sufficient to imprint a picture in a very brief space 
of time. The difficulty is rather to accurately shorteu tho 
time during which the plat« is exposed. The obstacle is not, 
however, insurmountable. Fig. 3 is a perspective view of 
what is at present the best piece of ap^ratus devised (for 
ordinary purposes) for mechanically limiting the period of 
exposure. It is known as an instantaneous shutter. A is a 
shutter which is ittached by its upper edge to the inner side of 
the brass rod, J S, An elastic band attached at one end to the 
knot or button H passes a little way round J £, and is then 



jy its other extremity to another little button near 
the end J (not shown], E is a small brass stud on the shutter 
A, and it is held by means of the above-mentioned spring 
against the little steel pin seen to protrude from the cylinder 
C. A sectional view of this cylinder is shown in Fig. 4, where 
a h represents the cylinder, h an india-rubber tube connected 
with a pneumatic ball (F, Fig. 3h £/ is on air-tight piston 
which slides up and down Uie cylinder ; e / are two Bt«el pins, 
the former fitting closely to a hole in ttie fixed eap of the 



Pig 3. Fig 4. 

duration of exposure is required to be very brief, an elastic 
band is passed, with the result that the rapidity with which 
B falls is considerably accelerated. S is an indiarubber buffer 
against which tbe shutter A strikes, thereby preventing it 
coming into contact with the other shutter, B. P is a small 
stud by means of whioh B may be raised to its ordinary 
position. This piece of apparatus is wonderfully well-made, 
and answers its purpose admirably, and if there is anything 
which the company supplies that I should feel justified in 
recommending it is this really instantaneous shutter. Its 
rapidity in responding to the demands made upon it is 
astonishing. 

I have, perhaps, exceeded the limits usually prescribed in 
this journal, but the increasin|; and deserving popularity of 
the BJi, and the often- expressed desire to hear of a few of its 
manv applications, afford, I trust, ample apology. One last 
wora I would utter, and that is a warning to such of my 
readers as may feel disposed to provide themselves with a 
photographer's ijapedimfnta, to de^ only with good houses if 
they really wish to ensure suocess. It were, perhaps, some- 
what invidious to specialise any one establishment, but since 
the Stereoscopic Company off^r so many exoeptioiiAl facilities 
to t^o amateur, I may, perhaps, be permitted once more to 
mention them. — KrunBltdgt. 
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THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 

On Friday, the 9th Jauoary, Mr. W. K, Burton lectured before 
the Balloon Society of Great Britain, at the Royal Aquarium. 
The subject was "The Future of Photographic Printing," the 
lecturer confining himself to the description of two processes, 
first, that of printing followed by development, which has 
recently come out under the title of the " Alpha *' process, &c. ; 
and second, that of platinotype printing. These, ho considered, 
were likely to have great popularity in the future, cmd he excused 
himself from illustrating other processes by saying that the 
demonstration of these two would be amply sufficient to take 
up all the time at his disposal. 

The ordinary process of printing on albumenized paper had 
been, the lecturer explainea, the one which had held its own 
against all others. Yery beautiful results could be. got from it 
but it had drawbacks. The results could not be relied upon as 
permanent, and the time required for printing was great. In 
London, in the very dull days of winter, a print could often 
not be got in less time than a week. 

Mr. Burton then came on to consider the question of the new 
processes wherein printing could be done by gas-light, the 
imaffe being afterwards developed in weak ferrous oxalate 
devdioper, very greatly restrained with bromide. The prints 
after that were treated with alum and were then tonea and 
fixed like prints on albumenized paper. 

Messrs. Marion ft Co., of 22, Soho-square, had kindly sent 
representatives, who assisted in demonstrating the exposure and 
suDsequent treatment of the ** Alpha pax>er.'* 

The exposure was made as dose to an albo-oarbon gas burner 
as the frame could be conveniently held — probably the distance 
was about four inches — ^it lasted for somewhat under half a 
minute. Development was then performed in the ordinary gas 
light of the lecture-room, which, by the way, is far from 
brilliant, the prints were handed round for inspection after 
each pait of the process was complete. 

The lecturer himself had found some difficulty in getting 
absolutely pure whites, otherwise he had foimd the process a 
simple and easily worked one. The advantages of the process 
lay in the fact that the exposure necessary was very short, and 
coidd be siven independently of daylight, that a great variety of 
tones coiud be got and that the chances were that the prmts 
were far more permanent than prints on albumenized paper. 

The Platinotype process was next demonstrated. It was 
explained that this process has the enormous advantage of 
giving prints which are undoubtedly absolutely permanent 
— that is to say, will last as lon^ as will the paper on which 
they are. The image is in metalhc platinum only — one of the 
most refractory of elements. The process had other advan- 
tages. The time required for printing was only one-third of 
that necessary with albumenized paper. There was a visible 
image got in the frame, so that printing might be readily 
ohecuied at the right period. The manipulations were very 
simple, their being no toning necessary. The print had merely 
to he floated for a few seconds on a hot solution of oxalate of 
potash when the image was changed from a faint yellow to a 
deep black. After that it was only necessary to treat with weak 
acid to remove iron salts from the paper, and then to wash in a 
few changes of water. Lastly, the prints were of a very 
artistic coh>ur, closely resembling fine eng^vings. 

A demonstration of the development of platinotype prints 
was given by the lecturer, assisted by Mr. P. F. Bichards. 

The only difficulty in the process Mr. Burton explained was 
the great care necessary to keep the paper absolutely dry before, 
during and after printing — ^till the time of development. In 
Uie frames it was necessary to keep a sheet of india-rubber 
behind the paper. Before and after printing the paper had to 
be stored in a '* calcium tube." 

Fhially the lecturer predicted a ^preat future for both the pro- 
cesses he had described, but he behoved that it would be very 
loma^ before the older processes of printing on albumenized paper 
and in carbon would be entirely driven from the field. The 
former, he thought, was doomea to go some day, but not for 
many years yet. 

Mr. Leon Wameke gave a demonstration of the new rapid 
positive paper before the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, on Tuesday evening last, ff0 recommended that those 
employing this paper should acoost^^j themselves to use each 



of the three developers — ^ferrous-oxalate, ferrous-dtrate, and 
the hydrokinone — as thereby a variety of tones could be pro- 
duced and good results comd be obtained from negatives of 
varying quality and density. He believed this paper to be f ^ 
paper of the future for three reasons :~(1) Because it will keep 
longer than any albumenized paper ; (2) a great variety of 
tones in the prints can be obtained ; (3) the paper possesses 
great stability, the image being less liable to faae than that on 
aLbumenized paper. Mr. Wameke said that he used the acetate 
bath for toning, but that he preferred a toning and fixing 
solution in which to tone and fix at the same time. This latter 
bath has also the advantage of keeping — a consideration to 
amateur photographers. 

* 

HOW TO GLAZE PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 

The first application of a high glaze to the surface of a paper 
print is believed to have been made bv the French, over a 
quarter of a century ago. A plate of glass having been rubbed 
over with oxgall, received a coating of darified gelatine. 
When this had become dry, the photograph, also previously 
sponged over with gelatine, was pressed in contact with the 
plate, and when the whole had once more become quite dry, the 
photograph was stripped from the glass, carrying with it the 
gelatine, which now presented a highly polished surface. 

A great improvement upon this method was effected in 1864, 
by the agency of collodion, which was applied to the glass 

Srevious to the application of the gelatine ; and so completely 
id this process of twenty years ago fulfil the requirements of 
the enameller, that it is substantifdly the means employed for 
producine glac6 work at the present time. 

We shiSl suppose that the work is to be executed in the 
finest concdvable manner. The first thing is to select a few 
sheets of well-polished plate glass, quite free from aU surface 
defects. These having been rendered scrupulously clean, are 
rubbed all over with powdered steatite, or French ch^. The 
most convenient way is to tie a little of this up in a piece of mus- 
lin so as to form a pad. This must be rubbed over every portion of 
the surface, else will the subsequent operation of stripping not 
prove successful. The superfiuous chalk which adheres to the 
surface in the form of dust, must be wiped off with a silk hand- 
kerchief or a wash leather. 

A coating of plain collodion is next applied. The collodion 
should be of a tough texture, and it is better that it contains 
about two drox>s of castor oil per ounce, although some sldlful 
enameUers do not use this adaition. After being coated with 
collodion, and before it has had time to become dry, the plates 
are washed in plain water. They then receive a coating of 
gelatine solution, prepared in the following way : — Place in a 
porcelain vessd any desired quantity of gelatine with enough 
water to cover it. After standing for half an hour, ap^y 
heat, by which the gelatine becomes dissolved. Filter through 
muslin, when it is ready for use. * 

The prints to be glao^d shoiild be sponged over with a little 
of the same solution with which the plates were coated, and 
allowed to become dry. 

The operation of enamelling is simple. It consists in wetting 
the surface of the plain print with water ; and, having taken a 
coated plate from the supply kept ready for use, also wetting 
its surface. The print is laid face down upon the glass, taking 
special care that all air bubbles be rubbed out to the margin by 
means of a squeegee. When this is done, the plate is stored 
away in a rack, or otherwise, to dry. It is customary to em- 
ploy a large plate of glass and to superimpose on it quite a 
number of small prints at a time, with the view to the saving 
of time and trouble. 

Do not attempt to strip the prints from the glass before 
they are quite dry. This is important. It is difficult to say 
how long this will take, but we would advise that from ten to 
twelve hours, at any rate, be permitted to elapse between the 
drying and the stripping. Then having run the point of a sharp 
kmfe around the margin, raise up one comer of the paper and 
strip it from the glass with a steady pull. 

If the operation has been performed in accordance with the 
foregoing instructions,the glass will be left quite dean, and the 
prints win present a beautiful enameUed surface, having a 
polish equal to that of the glass plate from which it was 
stripped. — J, Trail Taylor in the Fhotographic Time$, 
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C0 Corrtsponbtnts. 



QuBins, And xvpUai fharato, tm iimrted fete of 
aliMge» aiid redden •*• invited to freely nae our 
eolmnne for obtaining and givinff inf otmation. We 
tcqnire qoeetioni and uifwen at laaat two olear daya 
bwoie pnbUflation. 

BULBS 
TO la oaaaaTBD wnaa Aanva qubruivb. 

1. Write on one aide of the paper only. 

9. Write eaeh qneation, if on a different aubjeet, on 
a aeparate piece of pMwr. 

8. Write name ana addieaa on tlie back of eaeh 
gnerir, nnleaa they ave to be pnWiahud, wheo tiiey 
Biioald f ollov the qnealion. 

4. Do not mix np Bditorial and burinaaa matton in 
the aame letter. 

6. All matten for theae colmnni mnatbereoeiTed by 
WEDNESDAY momine'a poat. 

Nora.— We oannot nndertaka to anawer qneationa 
by poat. 

aVBBIBS. 

CAPABILITY OF PLANOCONVEX 

LBNS.— la a simple plano-oonvex mitable for view«, 
or portraits beat, or would a double oonrex aot better T 
— W. O. B., LiTerppol. 

COLO OB FOB BACKOBOITND. -WiU 
someone tell me which it the beat colour for a back- 
groimd ! I have made my own by painting calico 
alate, but am not aatisfied with the reaut.— J. B. 

COLOUBINO PHOTOOBAPHS. - Will 
aomeone be good enough to inform me whether photO' 
graphs can he ot^ored with any degree of success by 
a peraon who has no knowledge of the art of painting, 
and whether ordinary water colours are used in the 
process t Should the prints beprepared in any apeoial 
way before being coloured t— U., Wflham. 

BLEMIONTABY INFOBMATION 
WANTS D* —Gould anj of the readers of your 
paper inform me whether the wet procees or the dry 
process is best and cheapest for portraiture, and the 
best kind of camera, as I hate a good knowledge of 
dry plate worUnflr, and I have every conyenience f or a 

darkroom.— A E. H^ 

ENLABOINO WITH THE LANTEBN. 
— ^I want to make some enlargements by meam of a 
lantern, and shall be rery glad of any information aa 
to wnether it is necoMary to get a special lantern with 
large condensers, or whether I could not use the ordi- 
nary lantern with 4-inoh condenaers and throw the 
light through the lantern lena on to the negative to be 
enlarged, the negative being fixed in a earner in the 
back of a camera placed m front of a lantern. The 
image would then be fooussed by extending the camera 
front (carrving the ordinary lens) on to a sheet of 

Kper we taa of enlargement required. Would there 
muioh loss of liffht 7 Of course a few laths with 
covering of black cuith would be necessary between 
lantern and camera, to keep the light out of the room. 

— R- Li. "W 

FB'XBO'D'S OXALATE. — 1. Is there any 
formula for ferrous oxalate developer, to make one 
stock solution ready for use 7 2. Will the ferrous oxa- 
late developer in Rurton'a ** A B C of Photography " 
develope instaotaneoua as well aa ordinary plates t If 
not, what is the proper formula ?— '* AKTi-rvao.'* 

GEL ATI NO- BBOMIDE PAPBB. - 1 
have just obtained several enlarged positives (llin. 
by Wn.) fia gelMino-bromide paper by means of a 
magic luitem. Most of the prints are without 
blemish, but a few of them are marked either from 
bubblea in the developer (oxalate of iron), or from 

Sieoea of the gelatine having been soratohed off 
uring the waahing. Can any reader inform me how 
the intulty printe may be touched up so that the 
blemishes shall not be noticeable 1 Also, is it usual, 
as I have found, for the prints to appear much 
clearer and sharper when aoaking in water than 
when they have become ^ after waahing ? If ao, 
will bumiahing and polishing by encaustio paste 
bring them np to theur amMarance when in water ? 
What is the beat method of mounting enlargements! 
— Omb qa. 

G-BUBB'S LENSES.— Can any of your readers 
say if OmbVa aplanatic doublet lens is a good one for 
general landacape work T I hear so much of Ross and 
Dallmeyer that I am anxious to know if the Orubb is 
quite, or nearly aa good.—" Nkophytk." 

"^anoi!no fibe" in FEBBOITS 

OXALATE.— What is the remedy for a plate when 
itceaaea to be operated upon or ** lucngs nre" in the 
developer !— W. O. B-, liverpooL 

IJQNS.— First, Cmu Lancaster's Instantograph 
lens be used without the shutter for ordinary ex- 
posure, or is it a fixture ? Second, whether is the 
wide angle or the rectilinear lens best for general 
amateur work? Marion's unices for the i plate sixe 
are about equal. Third— Could a A plate lens be 
used with a | plate camera^ or would it be necessary 
to make some alterations m it?— L. G. H. 

LENS NOMENCLATUBE.— linil someone 
inform me— 1. Why are lenses specified as siaes of 
plates? Will not, say, an Six 6i lens cover 8^ square? 
2. Is 71 x4i, portable symmetrical, the most smtable 
f or 6i X 4} plates, for graeral landscape work, or would 
6 X 4be better ?— •* Pmo." 

PHOTO-MECHANIC All PBINTINO. 
—I would like some information as to the method 
of producing those fine examples of photo-mechani- 



cal printing in No. IS of The Aiutbde Pboto- 
OHAPBSR. — ^Yachtsman, Dundee. 

BIGHT POSITION OF PLANO-CON- 
VEX LENS.— Which side of a plano-convex lena 
should be towards the screen or pli^ in a camera!— 
W. O. B., Liverpool. 

SEA WATBB.— Will this do for waahing your 
plates in after developing and fixing, or are its own 
insredients inimical !— ** Cruhbr/' Boyal Oanoe Club. 

SODA DfiVELOPEB.— will someone give me 
a formula for th e abo ve developer ?— J. B. 

SJDA DEVELO FEB. —Will Mr. Macdona 
kindly give the proportions he uses for special instant- 
aneous aa compared with the ordinary dry plates ?— 

STBIPPING NEGATIVES.— Can anyone 
give me a receipt for stripping bad or q;K>ilt negatives ? 
— W. A. Oasaxs, Biohmond. 

TBICTNCAL OPTICAL LANTEBNS.- 
I want to know the best Trinnial Lantern in the 
market, and if that form is to be tpref erred before the 
bionial form, and, if so, wherem the superiority 
consists?— Tacutsxax, Dundee. 



AV8WES8. 

COBBECT FOCirs IN CAMEBA.- 
«Dixi's" reply to tliis query is scarcely an inf aUible 
test for the ground glass and the sensitive plate being 
in the same plane. The mode of procedure he adopts 
is one of the best ways to find if the comical and 
visual foci of a lens agree — as the lens is over, or under, 
corrected for colour, so will the sharpeat plane be 
either further aMray or nearer than the one foousaed.— 

DOiXBLE PHOTOGBAPHS.-T0 make a 
photo of the aame person in two positions, combined 
m the one negative, requires a sp^sial shutter, on the 
principle of a dotMe door fixed inaide the camera, work- 
ing outwards about an inch in front of the amaitive 
plate. This allows one xxmtion to be taken on one 
naif of the plate, idiile the other half is covered, and 
then in turn allows the covered half to be exposed, 
andthe;frf<expo8edhalf to be: protected. In poi^ig 
and focussing care sh'^uld be taken that each position 
occupies only its own half of the plate, and tnat the 
two exposures are exactly the same. The effect of the 
shutter is to vignette each half into the other, and 
therefore show no join. Neither the camera, nor any 
of the accessories used with the subject, must be moved 
between the two exposures. In the photo ** B. Bhaw " 
instances, if he divides it into two equal halves he will 
find two pictures complete in themselves. We will 
sav the sitting half has been exposed first, wittx the 
other half covered, then the gentleman walked round 
and stood at the other side of the table, taking care 
not to shift the tabl«, the blank half of the plate waa 
then exposed, the half with the Bitting figure being 
covered, the one focussing of the camera dra for both 
positions.— Cam iro. 

MABION'S MINIATX7BE CAMEBA.- 
A few weeks ago a correspondent asked for notes aa 
to the action of this camera, and being interested in 
the subject myself, I have been anxiouslv looking out 
for replies. None having come, I am induced to s«id 
my own very limited experience. I bought one of 
these little cameras last November ; but of course the 
season haa not allowed of any fair trial of its powers 
as an instantaneous photographer, especially as mv 
time for using it is now limited to before nine o'clock 
in the morning. However, I have exposed about a 
doAen plates, and I have every reason to think the 
possibilities of using it to advantaffe are great. I h«ve 
enlarged one view to about half -plate aixe, and I can 
quite imagine that taken in summer the result would 
have been excellent. But the great drawback is that 
the dark alidea which are provided for the plates are 
not safe, fully eight out of the doaen having admitted 
light at the bottom of the abutter, though I used the 
greivtest pains to dose it thoroughlv. Messrs. Marion 
should look to this, I think, and if thev can only pro- 
duce a thoroughly reliable slide, I think the litUe 
camera may prove of real use. I am looking forward 
to uring it in Switzerland for high Alpine work, 
where even a quarter-plate camera is too cumber- 
some ; but ( hope to thoroughly test it first aa soon 
aa the Ught becomes suitable for drop-shutter work.— 
W. A. Orbkn'k (Ridimond). 

MICBO-PHOTOGBAPHY.-If bv «* micro- 
photography " ** A. H. F." means the taking of en- 
larged views of microscopic objects by means of a 
microscope and camera, I can give him the results of 
my experience on the subject. I use my microscope 
with the eye-piece in titu, fixed horizontally, with the 
tube inserted into the camera where the lens is usually 
screwed, all outside Ught being excluded by a piece of 
velvet covering the face of the camera, and having a 
hole in the centre, through which the tube of the 
microscope is passed, ana fitted with an indiarubber 
band to sit closely. The light I use is an ordinaiv 
microscopic lamp, burning paraffin, with a 1^ inch 
condenser. The plates are Marion's Britannia (ordi- 
nary) . The following notes as to objects, powers, and 
exposure I take from my note-book, the negatives 
being in each case good. I should add, however, that 
in focussing objects it must be remembered that the 
viinal and actinic foci are not identical, and the object 
slass must be slightly drawn back after a sharp focus 
hi obtained. How much? ** A H. F." wiU aoon learn 
by a little experience; but above i inch power he need 



make no alteration, as the difference between the two 
rod is so slight as to be practically unnoticeable. 1. 
Male fiea ; 3 inch object glass ; 60 seconds exposure. 

2. nobosds of blow-fly; 1 inch ; 9 minutes exposure. 

3. Aolacodiscus formosus (diatom) ; ^ indi power ; S 
minutes ao seoonds exposure. 4. Same object ; one- 
eighth power; 4 minutes ao seconds.— D. A. Oaaaxa 
(Bichmond). 

^SSfJtPSSSJTIO^ FBOM ADA- 
GITEBBEOTYPE.-Xt is quite possible to 
make a good reproduction from a daguerreotype— 
in fact sometimes the copj is better than the 
original, but it wants care and some little ezperienoe. 
First of all take the daguerreotype from its case, ana 
aeparate it from the glass to which it is bound round 
the edges, taking care not to finder the face of it in 
any wav; any little partidea of dust can be bmahed 
off with a camel hair brush. Next, pin it against a 
drawing board or anything handy, placing it near a 
window where it will be illuminated with a strong 
side light. **C P. B.*> does not say what the 
f ocua of his lena is, so I cannot tell how 
far it should be from the daguerreotype. 
To get an image the same aize let him try 6 or 8 indies, 
if hn camera win not draw out far enough to focua at 
that, he must go further from it and make the image 
amaller. The exposure all depends on circumstances, 
the rapiditv of the lens, strength of light, kind of 
plate, kc, best make a gneas of it— and be guided by 
the result. The exposure should be full, and the de- 

a ment rather restrained to get aa much contrast aa 
[>le. but still all the detail. Some difficulty may 
and with the reflectiona on the polished surface 
of the daguerreotype, but a littie manoeuvering wili 
overcome tiiis. When finished with re-bind the 
daguerrotype to the ^ass to keep out the air.— Cambo. 
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Z Owing io great pressure on our space, we 
Jtuve been compelled to hold over the accmtnts 
of meetings of several Sodeties, 



P. W. C, Hull.— We do not know the dub you 
mention. See ** Our Views*' this week. Many thanks 
for the other remarks in your letter. The wish of your 
postscript is one we re>ecno, though its fulfilment will 
probably be simultaneous with we discovery of the 
Elixir of life, the Philosopher's Stone, and the true 
£1 Dorado.— Bo. A P. 

W. BvAirs, DuLwicn.— Thanks for the post card. 
See "Our Views" this week. We aaw the dafly to 
whidk you kindly refer.— Ed. A . P. 

Paizs OovPKTiTioir, O. Bvavs, Walxs.— Construe 
« Awt'w^J* at Home " in its widest, fullest, most liberal 
sense. Tes, it may mean cattle at home in the meadow 
land ; animals in their natural homea or in the house ; 
birds in their forest h(nne* Tour query we insert.— 
Ed. a. p. 

L Sharp, Wartox, xrar Dxvizn.— Yon can con- 
strue the winds, ** Animals at Home." in the broadest 
sense. If human figures int ersp erwd hdp out the idea 
of the title they are admissfble. Thus, a cat on a 
lady's lap is gexierally at home there* — Ed. A. P. 

Alpha.— I. We can hardly tell you the eauae of the 
blackness ; it looks like fog from white light. 

2, 3, 4. Your formulie are quite right. Either yon 
use a bad mounting medium, or yon do not set the 
hypo thoroughly out of the prints. Do yon uid un- 
mounted prints go in the same wav t 

6. One grain of gold is generally allowed for eadi 
sheet of paper, heiwe you should be able to tone from 
80 to 40 carte prints. 

6. Hypo for Jlxing is hardly strong enongh ; 1 oz. 
hypo to 6 of water is better. You should use a freah 
hypo batii for eadi batdi of plates.— Ed. A* P. 

J. B., Balham.— In our number for November 98, 
1884 (No. 8), you will find an artide upon the Soda 
Developer.— a>. A. P. 

Alpha Papxr.— We have oursdves tried the alpha 
paper, and managed it very successfully after one or 
two attempts. Iiiere are a few points to attend to, 
but there is no difficulty whatever in the process. 
We find it better to give a longiah exposure 
and quick development the most probable cause 
of faiiure being over-devdopment. The prints 
diould be plunged into two changes of water the 
moment density is suffident, as they do not lose any 
in the toning and fixing. The toning bath diould not 
be txi ftedi. Messrs. Marion in their instructions 
state that it can be used as soon aa cold (the bath is 
road<t witik hot water), but we found the toning pro- 
ceeding with audi rapidity as to be beyond control. 
If the toiring bath be made an hour or so previously, 
the prh^ will tone readfly in from ten to fifteen 
minutes. Thcnrough washing and keepini^ the jnints 
in motion is nec essa ry in evwy stage ; but if '* Gsmeo " 
will consdentioudy follow out Muion's directions, he 
should have no ufflculty in working this channing 
process. See No. 10, page 154, of this jouxnaL— Eo. 
A. P. 

H. C. LcAMncoTOir.— We diould advise yon to g«t a 
whole plate (8i bv 6i) set. The cost complete would 
be about £25. We quote an extreme price, but this 
diould indnde everything, instantaaeoua ahntlsr, 
leather caae for camera, chemicals, and printing 
materials.— Bd« A JP. 
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22 & 23, SO HO SQUARE, L ON DON , W. 

AIjPELAl " PAT^ TCT?. — The printing process of the future, for it is equal in beauty to Albumen 
prints. Experts saj it will be more permanent, and combined with these two qualities is the all powerful one of 
rapidity. From an ordinary negative a satisfactory exposure can be obtained from a fish-tail gas burner in about 
two minutes. 

Sample packet of C.D.Y., with specimen print and instruction - - 5/« 

Sample packet of Cabinet, „ „ - - 7/- 

Can be had in the following sizes ;— 

1008 pieces of full Carte-de-Visite size, in boxes ready for use - - 20/- 

360 „ „ Cabinet size - - - - - - 20/- 

150 „ „ 8i X 6i 20/- 

108 „ „ 10 X 8 20/- 

72 „ 12i X lOj^ 20/- 

48 „ 15i X 12i - -' 20/. 

20 „ 24i X 19 20/. 

3 Rolls of 10 ft. 8 in. long by 24 J in. wide - - - - 20/- 

AT.P TTA OPAIjS on machine smoothed pot opals, for printing in contact exposure a little quicker 
than the paper. These new plates give finer and richer tones than any hitherto ofiered for sale. 

Sizes 4} X 3i 5X4 6^ x 4} 7J x 5 8^ X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

5/- 7/- 11/- 16/- 18/6 30/- 40/- Doz. 

FOR SNXjAiRGrllTGr. — The facilities now offered place this useful process quite within the 
re«h of every amateur. 

ENLABG-ING LANTEBN, fitted with a pair of 4-in. Condensera, incladiog ^-plate 

Portrait Lens, £4 4«. This instrument also forms a very good Magic lAntem. 

Ditto ditto, with a pair of 6-in. Condensers, including Oabmet Portrait Lens, £8 18<., 

with mahogany bottom board and bellows adjustment. 

BBITANNIA BROMIDE PAPEB, specially for enlargements. Evenly coated, and 
laperior tone. 

A Box of 24 Sheets, 12^ X lOi 9/- 

16 „ 15* X 12* 9/- 

„ 20 „ 24J X 19 27/- 

A Koll of 10 ft 8 ins. by 24* wide 9/- 

BBITANNIA BBOMIDE OPALS, rich in tone. 

Plates 6* X 4| 8* x 6* 10 X 8 12 x 10 12 X 15 

10/- 17/6 25/- 35/- 53/- per doz. 

(In Boxes of half-a-dozen.) 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLOBIDE PLATES, the best for Lantern Trans- 
parencies and Window Decoration. 

3i X 3i 4i X 3i 5x4 6* x 4J 7* X 5 8* X 6* 10 X 8 12 X 10 

2/- 2/6 4/- 5/6 7/6 10/- 14/6 22/- doz. 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLOBIDE OPALS make beautifuUy soft and rich 

transparencies. 

4i X 3i 5x4 6J X 4| 8* x 6* 10 X 8 12 X 10 

4/6 6/8 9/- 16/6 23/6 45/6 doz. 

ACADEMY C AMEBAS in four sizes. Each Camera holds 1 2 plates, and can be changed in 

the open air. 

No. 1, for Plates 1* inches sijuare, each ----- 50/- 

No.2. „ 2 „ 75/- 

No.3, „ 3i « }^^!r 

No.4, „ 4i X 3i 130/- 

CompUte Sets &om 45s. to £50. 
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if0r Sale at (Jfc^mtge^ 

Adyertisements for this Oolumn must be 
reoeived by WSDANSDAY MOBN- 
INGP8 POST. 

BX7LB8.— Four j»«Mijr Hamp$ for fMefot word» or U»$, 
tmd oiM for Awr jr additional tkrtB word$ muH U 
0ncl)mi with each advertUemeiUj together with the 
naae and address of the tender. A tingle figure or 
group of /Iguree, undiwided bg letter f space, itop or 
wordf counts as one word; cow^pound words count as 
two words» 

V£.— Trade Advertisements eamnot, under ang etrcum- 
staneeSf be inserted in this column. Such Adoertise- 
mentsjoan be inserted elsewhere at the Trmde Scale, 
which may be obtained on appKeation, 

Wanted, | plate instaotomph, complete, in 
exchanffe for a violin, good, value.— T. W., 40, 
Cambrian View, Cheater. 

Good quarter plate, nearly new camerar excellent 
lens, with stand, larger wanted. Cash 18s.-nJ. 
AsBBY, 1, Avon Street, Tunbridge Wells. 

For sale, magic lantern and photo enlarging 
apparatus, takes m half plates, j^as 6 inch condensers, 
lens, and powerful three wick paraffin lamp, complete, 
almost new, or will exchange for a Dallmcyer's 
Bapid Bectinnear Lens, whole plate, 11 Inch focus. 
—A. Patkraok, 21, Alva- Places fidinburffh. 

Fhot^praphlc camera, lens, and chemicals, complete, 
with inmructions. Carriflge paidfor 4s. 6d., a bargain. 
— F. H. K., IS, Clarendon Place, Mount Preston, 
liCeds* 

Studio camera stand, 6s.: 8^ in. by 6i in. fflass 
bath, in case, 4s. : carved table, 8s. ; 7^ in. bf 4) in. 
camera, lAs. : 4| in. by S^ in. negatives, leo Is., 1000 
6s.— Abtbub raAxcis, Abergavenny. 

Single 6 in. by 4 in. Boss lundscape lens. Price 
15ii.,or exchange.— A. Biciiabds, H.M.ti. Marlborough, 
Portsmouth. 

Photographic apparatus, complete, two cameras and 
lenses. Price £3 lOs.— T. £. Willsy, Westg^, 
Wakefield. 

H^ 

SociETT OF Aets Pbizbs. — ^Anioiigst the 
prizes which the Council of the Sooiet7 of Arts 
are prepared to award in connection with the 
Intematiooal Inventions Exhibitioni we notice 
that the John Stock prize (a gold medal) will 
be given for the best application of Photo- 
graphy to a Permanent Printing Process. 
Other prizes will be given for methods of 
gelatino-bromide plate- making, apparatus for 
making emulsion, apparatus for separating 
the sensitive constituent, coating, dmng and 
packing machines; emulsion and other pro- 



cesses; printing processes, silver, carbon, 
Woodboj^-tjpe, platinotvpe, gelatino-bro- 
mide, colJLodio-chloride of 'silver, &c. ; appa- 
ratus for washing, &c. ; prints and negatives ; 
methods for making ^otographic lafitem 
slides. 

SEiramsEB FOB Dbt-flatbs. — F. Veress, of. 
Klausenberg, conmiunicates to the Fhoto, Arch, 
a new sensitiser for dry-plates, for which he 
claims that it is cheap as well as g^ood. He 
prepares two solutions; the one a saturated 
solution of hyposulphite of soda ; the other a 
solution of part of bichloride of mercuiy 
in 200 parts water. One drop of the fonner, 
with five drops of the latter solution, in 150 
c.cm. {b\ ounces) of distilled water, form an 
energetic sensitizer for dry -plates. F. Verees 
states, for example, that plates, of 14 to 15 
degrees of sensitiveness, according to War- 
ndce'A Sensitometer, and requiring six to eight 
seconds* exposure, will gain several degress by 
being immersed in the above sensitiser for 40 
seconds, and then thoroughly washed with soft 
water. For development, r. Veress considers the 
iron-oxalate solution, freshly made, to be too 
strong ; wherefore, to wealceh its too energetic 
action, he prefers to use two parts of msh, 
and one piurt of old or oxidised developer. In 
general tne picture will at once appear in this 
bath, and attain the requisite intensity in a 
minute's time. If the development is. too 
slow, it will suffice to add a small quantity of 
concentrated iron-solution, containing a littie 
grape-sugpar as a preservative against oxida- 
tion, but only so that the bath does not become 
turbid. This sensitiser can, he remarks, be 
used at most for three plates only, and 
must be made afresh for others. For 
instantaneous photographs taken in a bright 
light, the plate must be left in the bath for 60 
seconds, instead of 40, which gives in all 
respects as perfect a picture. F.. Veress states, 
in conclusion, that his sensitiser is not inferior 
to that of Wilkinson (quicksilver-chloride, 
thymol, and formic add), which costs about 
Us. 6d. a quart, whereas the Veress sensitiser 
costs very little more than a farthing a quart. 



Htdboxtlaion Dbtblofeb. — ^The use of 
Jiydroxylamin for the development of trans- 
parencies on gelatine-bromide and chloride of 
silver plates, is recommended by the Oerman 
technical journals, which give Arnold Spiller's 
formula — with a difference — seeing that the 
Phot, Archiv. g^ves an aqueous solution of 
hydroxylamin, whereas the Fhot, Mit, pre- 
scribes an alcoholic solution. Dr. Liesegang 
romarks that his own latert formula oontmues 
to give excellent results, viz., (a) a solution of 
2 fframms (31 grains) of hyarochlotate of 
hydroxylamin in 200 c.cm. (7 ounces) of 
water ; (b) a solution of three grammes (i6 
grains) of caustic pota^ in the same quantity 
of •wuter. 8oolik, of Vtena, gives the follow- 
ing formula: — ^For hytBterlamine solution, 
one part of hydrochlorate m hydroxylamin in 
15 parts water ; for potash solution, one part 
I caustic potash in eight parts water. Five 
parts of the latter solution, and from three to 
live .parts of the formev — ^hydroxylamin — 
solution, are to be diluted with 60 parts water. 
This he finds to develop more quicklr than 
pyro, and give negatives similar to the wet 
process. The more hydroxylamin, the quicker 
the development. For under exposures, five 
parts of the hydroxylamin solution are to be 
taken, in point of cost, Soolik estimates -the 
hydroxylamm developer to be from four to six 
times as expensive as pyro or iron developer. 
Beferenoe to Mr. A. Spiller's pitper, read 
before the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, was made at p. -91 in our No. 6, 
November 14th. 

HiBBOB 'Pnarm^Q, — ^Ackermann, of Munich, 
is said to have recentiy x>erfected a new pro- 
cess of phototypography, Spinel Druek, which, 
if the accounts are to be accepted, surpasses 
the results obtained by Photogravure, both in 
point of artistic merit and in cheapness. 

Ths Motion of Stabs. — The Council of the 
Ro^al Astronomical Society have awarded 
their gold medal to Dr. W. Huggins for his 
researches on the motions of stars in the Une 
of sight and on the photographic spectra of 
stars and comets. 
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'OBTANT NOTIOi:. 

Amateurs requiring their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintings from them in any style 
or class, should at once send to the well-known 
Profesaional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBY, 

9, COBPOBATIOH ST., MANCHESTER. 
BENJAMIN WYLES & CO. 

Offer th^ servioM and experienoe in providinff. for 
all the Fbotographic wants ox the Aitistand AmMeor. 
Apparatus supplied. Pooket Bevolver, for taking 
iDBtantaneoufl effects, 6O0. Complete 6x4 seta, 60b. 
Half plate, lOOs. Developing and Printing, ^todies 
of Skleff, CatUe, Bheep, Boats, and Figures, sent for 
Selection. Enlarging. 
54 & over 56, 58, 60, & 62. Nevill Street, 

' SOUTHFTORT. 

EDWARD DAT, 

Beflner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Purchaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, Stiver, and 
Parting Bars, Scmp, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, &c., &c, 
having a superior method of , reducing every kind of 
Gold and Silver Waste from Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of post. 

27 ft 28, Warstone Lane, BirminghftTn. 



BIRMINGHAM. 



11, DALE END (near High Street), 

LaUofAnnStruU EsiabUshsd iZy>, . 

Photograpmc ss?;«^ii«* 

Of everrrdetoription, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES . 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENCY; 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O. 

BAIIinrO YACHTS for S^LE or HIBB, 

of firom S Tons up to 870 Tons. 
8TXAM YACHTS for SALB or HIBIS of 

from 10 Tons up to 6 00 T ons. 
A number of 8TBAM I1AUKOHB8 for 

SAIJD. 

IwsuBANCES effected st Special Bates. 

THE AKATEUB'S FIRST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOOBAPHT. 

(Illustrated) bt J. H. T. ELLERBECK, 

A complete Ouide and Instructor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Process. 

UrdEdUion. FottFrteVUL, 

From D. H. CUSSONS ahd CO., 

70, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
And all Booksellers and Dealers. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPXLIKB ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retonchers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRIOE LIST. 



raOTOIIAPIIC nillEEM, PMD ilU, tIEFFill 
Mcmmfactwrtr of the beti Shi^field 

BUver-Steel BOTABY BXTBiBriSHSB, 
For Bmiihiiw Poitnittsiidraideringthem aqosl to 
Bnamelled Prints, giving them sgUaaj u>p6u«iioe, 
and maUnff thorn more dunble. The Bonudiiiig Box 
is made of the Beet and HaHeet Sflrer Steel, made 
■pedally br the Ptourie to r , and ia hia lecret. The 
Biumisher u the most efiELdent yet introdooed, and only 
halftheiMrioeof oommonBomiabetB. Follllliistntioaa 
aent with eaoh Bnndaher. 

Oabinetaias .. £1 10 10x8 .. £10 
12X10 .. 4 16X1S .. 6 10 

N,B,— Maker of the New Hot BoUing Press for UnmoutOed 

Prints, 

THE ABT OF COLOUBING PHOTO- 
GBAPHS SIHPLIFIED. 

ThiB Wnff a purely meotuinioal procesi, requires no 

knowledge of drawing. Any person with a ■lifl:ht 

ttate for colour, can, by nsing the 

CDHDALL Photo Tlntograph Process, 

with A few hours praetioe colour in a most effeotiTe, 
pleasing, and Quick manner erery oUss and eixe of 
photognphs. It excels all other methods of colouring, 
both tor Evenness of Colour. Finish, and Graduation 
of Tints, for SUes, Ac., which cannot possibly be pro* 

duced otherwise. 

Price for Colouring Prooess, £6 Gs., 

Including all Appliances, Goloors, Ac. 

SpecialttB in Stippled Backgrounds ^B4 4ft. extra, 

including all Appliances. 

Trade Price List^ and full advatUagee ofproeeu •» 

ttppUcatkm, 

Samples coloured, C.,D.,y.*s, 2d. each, with Stippled 

Background, 4d., Cabinets, 6d., postage extra. 
Success guaranteed. Sole Proprietor and Inrentor^ 



JAMS8 A. OUNDALZ., 

26, WDTDSOB ST., NEW BRI&HTON, 
NxiLB BIRKENHEAD. 
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CONTEIfTB. 

... M3 SooiFTIlk" MlBTIl 



BOOKS BEqEIVED. 

MiQiO LisTCTjra : How, WaDe, ahd Hdw Usbb, with Phaotich 
Hurts 'to rspRACTisEii Lectubkm. J!v A. A troorf, F.i: S. 
Third E/IUlmi. Leiirl;i, : J-. S. Woorf, 74, '■limjmiiii; iSHfi. 



A Btnl&itg PkaUgrBfher . 
Bw'lITiKB' HitieTisns— 



laAWal aj Sntlaxd 
iWi and EalUagt ... 



NOTICE TO BTTBBCRXBERB. 

BnbMtiptiini in the United Elngdam, prapHid: — 

6 numths, 6b. 6d. ] 12 manOkB, 10*. lOd. 
Snbwaiptfo^ in ths Postal Union, propatd : — 

5 nuiDtlu, 6b. 6d. [ 12 months, 13b. Od. 
Babm^ition to India, China, to., prapwd : — 

6 months, IDs. lOd. 1 12 months, 31a. 8d. 

ADSBEBB 

An letters oontalning Orden, Hemittanoea, Sale and ExcKisoa 
AdYBrtiaement*, or other bnaineaB matters, should be addFeased 
to Qui PuauBHEB of the Aiursus Fhotoobipeks, 22, Bjukingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; whilst literary eontrihntionB and 
qimiea Bhonld be addieaaed to tba Eiiisob. ' 

AI>VEBTISBMENT DEPABTUENT. 

Oommunioationa reapeodng Taisa AdvertisemanU t« be made to 
PiXKT A CsAWfonn, 22, Baeking'ham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

" ANIMALS AT HOME." 

A PRIZE 01 THREE GUDSEAS will be pven for the Bam Sibibs 
or FacnooTLtPBB which, in any senaej can be said to illustrale the 
above title. For the purpoBO of this oompeUtion the widest meaning 
in nven to the word " Animahi ; " it includes all mannar of boasts, 
biAs and reptiles. None but Amateurs are allowed to compete, 
but they may be of any nationality. The photographs may be of 
any size, and there is no reAtrictioo aata number ; but all shonid, 
if possible, be printed upon a white [or whitish mauvei albiuneniied 
paper, and be nent in mounted on osTds. Eaeh nhould hare upon 
the bock the name of the competitor, the title of the picture, the 
oircumstanoeti under whioh, and the apparatus by which the pho- 
tograph was taken. Should the judges decide that the pho- 
tographs of two competitors are of equal merit (in artiatiD eneet, 
mechanical szeontion and interesting suggestiTeoeis), the [trize 
will be divided. The winning photographs will be the oopvright 
of tUs journal, and will probably be published. £aeh parcel must 
contain stamps and an addressed labsl for return. CompetitioDS 
most nttoh this office oot later than March 4Ih next, and be 
addrewed, 

" Awnuifl Pbizb CoKPErmoH," 

AM&TBim FnOTOOBAPHEB, 

22, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

FBEI8-CONCURRENZ. 

"DIE THIERE IN NATIJRLICHBR L'MQEBUNG." 
ES WIRD EIN PREI3 VON 3 GUINEEN (63 Mk.) fur die 
vortrafflichste Serie von Photographien auBgeachrialien, welche 
als lUultrationen ra obigem TiCel zu betniohten nnd. Ea wild, fur 
den Zweokdes Preis-AuHchreil»ene, dam Worte "Thier" die um- 
fassendste Bedeutung beigele^; esbegreiftVier[iis8ler,TBgeIiind 
Beplilien oiler Art. Zur Conourrenz siod nur Dilettanten aUer 
Nationalitatan zu^ss»>ea. Uober GriJsee und Anzahl der Photo- 
graphien wird nichta tjeatimmt ; dagegen sollen alle womilglioh 
suf weissem oder grauweissem Albnminpapiar oopirt and auf 
Carton gezogon sein. Jede Fhotographie soli, auf der Riiokseite_, 
Namen dea Auastollers, Titol dea Bildes, bes(nidere Umatiinde bei 
der Aufnahme, und Apparat mit dem photograpbirt wurde, ver- 
/eic'hnet tragen. Im Falle daa Preisgencht zwei Serieii als gleioh- 
wiirdig erachtet— im Bezug auf kllustlerigche WJrkung, auf teoh- 
nisohe Ausfiihrung, oder andere intoreasante UmstHiide — so wird 
der Preis gethailt. Der Amalrur Fhologrnphfr erhalt das Verlaga- 
recht Ton den pramiirten Bildem, welche eventuell ala KuiutbeilBga 
zn dor Zoitsehrift gegeben werden sollen. Jeder Sendung ist vom 
AussteUer die genaue Adrssse und die nuthigsn Briefmarken filr 
. die Riicksendung beizufilgen. Beurarbunftan mliascu epateetena 
zum 4. Msrz dieses Jahres an die Adreaaa gelangen— 

" ANIMiLa PbIZB CoKPETinON," 

AitiTSDB Pw>rooaM>HBB, 

22 Buokingham Street, Strand, 

' TmiilnK TV n 



London, W.C. 



FSIBAT, JAmTASr23, 1885. 



" To hold tu 't wen iht mirror vp to il^Ajr«."— Shaxspese. 
Iw another column we print n letter from Profeaaor 
Gathrie, F.E.S., on the question which is now attracting 
the attention of the photographic world — the action of light 
on haldid salts. Dr. Guthrie's criticisms upon the paper 
ofP. 0,'lhichochoia, which appeared in our issue of Jan. 
2nd., will doubtless attract the attention of other of our 
scientific readers. Prof. Guthrie's experiments are confined 
to the chlorine compound, and it must not, in our opinion, 
be too haatil; assumed that the action of the other halogens 
is in all respects identical. We published, Duchochois's 
paper rather to evoke opinions upon the suhj ect than to en- 
dorse his theories. This is a matter which requires further 
inveetigation, and the necessary esperiments are well 
within the range of the experience of scientifically edu- 
cated amateurs. When one considers that the whole fabric 
of photography rests upon -the chemical action of light, the 
importance of this subject cannot be over-estimated. 



With that liberality of view, so distinctive and pleasing a 
feature of our American cousins, Mr. F. C. Beach writes us 
a letter which will be found in another column. He 
boldly proposes that the Exchange Lantern Slide Club 
should not only be national, but also international. We 
trust Mr. Smith will be able ^o extend the scope of the 
club he has founded to meet the ideas of Mr. Beach. If 
he cannot, it would be an excellent plan for one of our 
Amateur Societies to establish annual or half-yearly 
exchanges with the Society of Amateur Photographers of 
New York, of which Mr. Beach is the able and energetic 
President. The mutual advantages of this exchange of 
courtesies and slides would be great. The wild scenery of 
the boundless tracts of the United States, the novelties of 
its street scenes, the forest and pi-airie would be objects of 
fresh and unending interest to audiences tired out with 
slides of Palestine, the Continent, and comicalities. To 
the American our pastoral scenery,' our garden-like land- 
scapes, our old churches, our ancient towns, and our peace- 
ful scenery would be intensely interesting. Mr. Beach's 
idea is feasible, and we strongly reoommei^ it to the notice 
of preridents of Photographic Societies of this country. 
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An Ai^TEUB photographer, well known for his beautiful 
animal portraits, proceeded recently to Ealing in order to 
take the likeness of a very handsome greyhound renowned 
in sporting circles. The dog belonged to a friend who 
begged our correspondent to take its likeness. Several 
persons, and some five or six canine acquaintances were 
present to witness the operation, which was rendered rather 
difficult as the dog's attention was diverted from the ordeal 
he was about to undergo. Indeed his sagacity must 
have failed him, as he evidently became oblivious 
of the fact that he was standing for his picture, or he would 
not have resolutely persisted in putting his tail between 
his legs, much to the horror of his fond master. The posi- 
tion of the tail of these dogs is apparently a feature. The 
photographer was not to be foQed, so he sent for a reel of 
cotton. The tail was tied and at a convenient distance held 
up to a graceful and natural looking curve. This device 
answered so well that the photograph was a complete 
success. A carbon enlargement was made by the Wood- 
bury Type Company, and the cotton being touched out, 
the finished print was a capital picture and faithful like- 
ness. Although the hint given here might prove useful 
to other Amateur Photographers in the future, we would 
not advise the tying up of tails with cotton in the case of 
photographs intended for the approaching prize com* 
petition, ** Animals at Home." 



* 



After taking leave of the Queen and Princess Beatrice, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg left the Isle of Wight for 
London, and had his photograph taken at the special re- 
quest of his future mother-in-law. 



The arrival of Lord Dufferin in Calcutta was photo- 
graphically celebrated by Messrs. Bourne and Shephard, 
of Chowringhi. Six splendid large-size photographs are 
the result of their labours. But they were not alone in 
their endeavour to obtain a true and lively memento of 
the ceremonies, at least if we may believe that ** the tops 
of the houses in Government Place were bristling with 
photographic cameras of all sizes and sorts." This photo- 
graphic enthusiasm is most commendable, both in the 
interests of art and of loyalty. We wish that more 
amateurs would undertake the very interesting work of 
photographing important or curious gatherings. Who 
would not wish to have in his possession a picture of Mr. 
Bradlaugh standing, ejected, pale and panting, in Palace 
Yard on the day of his historical expulsion from the House 
of Commons ? And similar scenes may constantly be 
caught by those who will attend important gatherings, 
prepared to take advantage of the possibilities of the 
moment. It is for those who are happily possessed of 
leisure to do this. 



« 



Messrs. Bourne and Shephard have taken three views 
of the grand staircase of Government House, — ^just before 
Lord Duiferin's coming, at the moment of his alighting, 
and as the party began to ascend the stairs. They have 
also three views of Old Court House Street, — before the 
troops took up their position, when the troops were in 



position, and when the troops presented arms upon the 
arrival of Lord Dufferin's carriage. The portraits of in- 
dividuals present are wonderfully good, when allowance is 
made for the scale of the pictures. Lord and Lady 
Dufferin, Lord Bipon, Lady Helen Blackwood, Miss 
Thynne, the Lieutenant-Gt)vemor of Bengal, and other 
well-known people are easily recognizable. The decora- 
tions come out well; and the varying attitude of the 
spectators, according as the moment is one of apathy or of 
interest, is most natural. We must congratulate Messrs. 
Bourne and Shephard upon their very excellent work. 
Eecords, kept in this manner, will in the future help to 
make history somewhat more interesting than in the days 
when we were children. As Macaulay improved upon 
Hume and Smollett, photography will enable the coming 
historian to improve upon Macaulay. 



* 



There are certain advantages in having a lady as editor 
of a journal. Mrs. J. H. Fitzgibbon, who conducts the 
8f, Louis Photographer with so much brightness and 
success, says: — ''Every mail brings to us kind words of 
encouragement, showing that our efforts to supply our 
friends with all the latest and most valuable information 
are appreciated by them." We feel sure Mrs. Fitzgibbon 
will never have to complain of any want of gallantry on 
the part of the American male. 



[Th$ Editor mU h$ glad to reeme communieationt for these 
eoiumnij which in everg ease mutt he tmthenlicated bg the name 
and addreu of the tender.^ 

* 

:o: 

ACTION OF LIGHT ON CHLOEIDE OF SILVER. 

Sir, — From your recent numbers, I see that people do not 
yet know what is the action of light on chloride of silver. 

Twenty-eight years ago, I ^thought that I had finally decided 
the question. I enclose the condition of the question as I then 

left it. 

I find that there is still some talk of subohloride. 
I fancy that there is no such thing known definitely at 
present. 

Yours truly, 
South Kensington, P. Guthrie. 

Science & ibrt Department. 
January 14th, 18S5. 

[The paper which Prof. Guthrie encloses is his communication 
to tne QtMTterly Journal of the CliemxcaX Soctety of April, 1857. 
That was, at the time, a very important contribution to the 
chemistry of the action of licht upon chloride of silver. 
Scheele, in 1777, attributed the blackening of silver chloride, 
after insolation, to its reduction to motallio silver. This 
opinion Prof. Guthrie supports by the following experimental 
results:— (1) A gas is given off, as shown by the increased 
tension, and this gas is chlorine ; (2) The blackening is in- 
dependent of the presence of oxygen or air ; (3) It takes 
place under water ; (4) It also takes place under nitric acid. 
The most important contribution to the question is the fact 
tbat the blaolcening takes place under nitric acid. This proves 
beyond question that the action is not due to the separation 
of metalno silver. But the silver may be either ** throvm into 
a passive state " (Guthrie), or " reduced to the state of sub- 
chloride" (Abney), or ** by molecular combination associated 
with silver chloride '* (Duchochois). The question cannot yet 
be regarded as settled.]— Ed. A. P. 
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WORK ROOMS FOR AMATEUR SOCIETIES. 

Sir, — I observed in your last Bumber you called attention to 
an article read at the Edinburgh Photo. Society on the desira- 
bility of having dark-room accommodation for the use of the 
members of it, and similar societies. 

It may be interesting for you to know that an amateur 
society — the Lochee Amateur Photographic Club — was started 
here some eighteen months ago, and that in March last they 
erected a studio with dark-room accommodation for the use of 
the members. Lockers have been fitted up in the dark-room 
in which members making use of the studio keep their 
chemicals. A half-plate camera, fitted with portrait lens and 
accessories, being also provided. Persons may become members 
of the Society by paying an annual subscription of 2s. 6d., while 
members desiring the use of studio and dark-room, pay an 
additional os. per annimi, for which they are furnished with a 
key to admit at any time. The studio also furnishes a very 
useful place for the meetings of the Society. At these meetings 
practical papers are read, and demonstrations are held, thus 
giving beginners an opportunity of becoming practically ac- 
quainted with the art. Although the Society has been but a 
snort time in existence, it alreaay has upwards of 30 meml)ers, 
and has been the means of diffusing a considerable taste for 
photography in the village. A c6urse of lectures, under its 
auspices, are this winter being delivered by various gentlemen. 
These lectmres are largely illustrated by transparencies, 
showing what photography can do in the way of teaching. I 
enclose you our advertisement of the course, shewing you the 
subjects treated of. 

In starting our club, we felt persuaded that we could only 
succeed by having a place in which practical lessons could be 
given, and negatives developed, and the result has iustified our 
action. Many of the members who had never handled the 
camera, or developed a picture, aie now able to take very pass- 
able views and portraits. This may be an encouragement to 
others in starting or conducting societies in other places. 

Royal Bank House, Lochee, Wm. Ogilvib, Jun. 

January 17th, 1885. 

* 

LANTERN SLIDE EXCHANGE CLUB. 

Dear Sir, — Some time ago I wrote you that, in consequence 
of the high duties on photo sensitive plates here, English 
manufacturers were unable to compete in this market. I 
instanced the Fry plate as one having been tried, but that the 
trade was given up because of the small profit. My informa- 
tion was based on a communication received from Mr. Fry him- 
self, but shortly after my communication to you I learned that 
the Fry plates were being sold in Philadelphia by Walmsley 
and Company at the usual prices of our home-made plates. 

Other brands which I hear are largely used by a few amateurs 
here are the Wratten and Wainwright and Thomas plate. It is 
certainly advisable that English plates should be sold here ; but 
it seems difficult to figure out the profit after freight and duties 
are deducted. 

I am much interested in seeing an organized club established 
for the exchange of lantern slides. As the matter of transpor- 
tation across the ocean is now of so small account, I do not see 
why an international system or branch of a central club could 
not be successfully started. 

The pleasure to be derived from an interchange of pictures 
that can be so easily transported with little expense, would, 
to my mind, be very satisfactory, and more than compensate 
one for the trouble neceesary. 

I am in hearty accord wiui Mr. Smith's idea, and so, should 
he think it advisable to extend the jurisdiction of his proposed 
Lantern Club beyond the limits of Great Britain, he can depend 
upon me as an earnest advocate of the scheme. 

Very respectfully, 

F. C. Beaoh. 

361, Broadway, N.Y., 
January 5th, 1885. 
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A MONTHLY ALBUM FOR AMATEURS. 
Sir, — Seeing by your issue of the lM;b inst. that it has been 
decided to form a Club for the exchange of photographic 
lantern slides, for the sake of those who do not take much 
interest in that branch of the art ^ ^S ^ suggest that it 
would be conducive to general gooj' feeling among amateurs if 



a Club for the exchange of photographic prints were formed. 
I would recommend that it snould take the form of a '' Monthly 
Album," to which all members of the Club would contribute 
one or more prints (of any subject) per mouth. These could 
then be mounted in an album, and sent to all the members in 
rotation. After having gone all roimd, I woidd suggest that 
each album become the property of one of the members. All 
details of this kind could be decided at a preliminary meeting. 
The expenses, which would be merely nominal, could be easily 
deh^yed by each member paying a small annual subscription. 
By this plan members would reap a very substantial return for 
their subscription and print ; besides which, the album would 
afford a valuable medium for the diffusion of new ideas among 
amateurs. I trust the idea will be taken up by enthusiastic 
amateurs, as I feel sure it would be a very great help and 
source of pleasure those who became members. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. W. Eland. 

(An Amateur.) 
3, Church Street, 

Market Harborough. 

*- 

RETOUCHING. 

Sib, — I was much amused, while perusing your journal of 
January 2nd, by the remarks made by your correspondent sign- 
ing himself **C. W. Crossley," anent ** Negative Retouching.'* 
Your journal, which I feel ashamed to say I now read for the 
first time, I find very instructive. It is seldom I can find time 
to write on any subject appertaining to photography, but 
having an idea that C. W. Crossley*s remarks may have a ten- 
dency to do harm instead of what he very likely intends, 
good, by causing amateurs to have a poor opinion of thf^ir work 
while viewing it alongside that done by professionals. I raine 
a war-whoop ; tomahawk (or retouching pencil) in hand, 
fiffhting in defence of what has done so much to fill the pockets 
of the brethren of the camera, as well as to please old or young 
alike. Mr. Crossley may be an authonty on what he writes 
about — ^possibly, a second Ruskin — or is he one of the great 
clan who has tried retouching and failed P 

I am not an advocate for retouching as understood by your 
correspondent, which appears to be in altering the shape and 
character of the head, or making the face something after the 
style of a wax doll. I have heard photographers tell their 
sitters that the lens cannot err — that the likeness cannot but 
be correct. We very well know that it is often the case that 
defects or blemishes, such as blotches, pimples, freckles, and 
the like, are very much intensified, and sometimes what c«n 
scarcely be perceived by the naked eye is rendered quite distinct 
on the negative. Let C. W. Crossley notice a sitter with a 
large amount of colour in his or her face, and look at a proof 
from the negative afterwards. Does he suppose that in re- 
moving such defects as blotches, &c., that it interferes with the 
likeness, or that their presence has anything to do with high 
art P A subject may have a dear skin one day, and in a very 
short time afterwards it may be quite the reverse. A retoucher 
— and when I say a retoucher, I do not mean a spoiltr — with 
any artistic feeling will not interfere with the likeness. In 
fact, by modelling a negative as it should be modelled, he will 
in most cases improve it, both as a likeness *and as a work of art. 
There are a large number of imposters, and it is possible that 
C. "W. Crossley has confounded tibese self-named ** retouchers ** 
who simply spoil, with the true retoucher who improves the 
negative. Doubtless it would surprise many of your readers 
to learn that some artists have devoted years of their lives to 
negative-retouching ; and, simple as it may seem to a certain 
class, I know artists good at anything else who acknowledge 
they could not retouch negatives as they should be retouched 
even if they worked all their lives. 

I fail altogether to see the similarity between turning oak 
trees into poplars and negative retouching. The character of 
the subject is never lost sight of in retouching, and it woidd be 
absurd to attempt to retouch a landscape. My excuse for 
writing you such a lengthy letter is that it is in the interests of 
amateurs. If they benefit by my remarks I am well repaid for 
my trouble. Wishing your journal its well- merited success, 

Faithfully yours, 

Charles C. Bradshaw. 

96, Deansgate, Manchester. 
January lath, 1885. 
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POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE. 

Years ago I loved a fairy 

Maiden, whom I doted on. 
She, sweet nymph, was christened Mary ; 

My baptismal name was John. 
In such sympathetic union 

Blent our spirits, that raeseems, 
Soul with soul, we held communion 

Even in the land of dreams. 
But we disagreed in toto 
On the question of a photo. 

Ah I Photography I I hate to 

Think of what I lost that way ; 
Now I shall remain in sUiiu 

Qtto until my dying day. 
I was poor, and 1 had twenty 

Duns, — each pestering for his bill. 
Mary had, au coiUraire^ plenty 

Of ** the root of every ill.*' 

Yet, I let that fortune go to — 
Heaven knows where — about a photo. 

Mary had the loveliest figure 

Art and nature e*er combined ; 
Graceful as the swift outrigger, 

Svdte as willow, le$ie as wind. 
I could boast a noble forehead, 

Bomans would my nose have prized ; 
But the rest of me was horrid, — 

Stiff, stout, clumsy, undersized. 

I, in brief, was scarce the proto- 
type of grace for full-length photo. 

/ was, therefore, loud in favour 

Of the merciful vignette ; 
She would hear of nothing save a 

"Promenade" or "cabinet.** 
I protested grace of feature 

Could not 60 receive its due ; 
And I cited many a creature 

Of most shadowy morals, who 
Gained unenviable noto- 
riety in full-sized photo. 

Well, we compromised that question ; 

/ might patronise vignettes, 
She would hold her first suggestion 

Of the fuU-length ** cabinets.** 
But the ensemble was lost in toto ; 

Never could they, side by side, 
In one frame appear, — my photo 

With the photo of my bride. 

Yes I I was as mild as Lotos- 
eaters are, about those photos. 

But there rose a second warring, 
Who should play the artistes part. 

I myself believed in foreign, 
Mary was for native art. 

Yet once more, at once, complying 
With my dearest dear's desire, 

Soon I found I had the frying- 
pan deserted for the fire. 

For once more she said "No I no ! ** to 
My suggestions on that photo. 



My i)oor choice (I had selected 

One of the more moderate men) 
She — well ! she at once henpecked it, 

TliOKgh slie was not yet the hen ! 
Still, this third point I conceded 

To her Bond Street favourite, and 
Trusted that we now indeed did 

Softly sail to peaceful land, 
Having been jactati toto 
(Equore about that photo. 

Vain the hope ! her photographic 

Dress I thought — ^how shall I say ? — 
Un peu trop — eujin — seraphique — 

What she called dCcoUeiS. 
Though I feared no power could stop her, 

I rebuked the shameless dress, 
Vetoed it as far from proper : 
Could a Protestant do less 'f 

I*d have rather prayed to Proto- 
plasm than allowed such photo. 

Well ! the upshot was hysteria, 

Temper, tears, — the usual things ; 
But I*m glad I was superior 

To her most tempestuous flings. 
Then our parting words were spoken ; 
And a bachelor once more. 
Free I laugh, 
And my cup I quaff. 
Though I am completely broken. 
And though duns besiege my door ; 
For we disagreed in toto, 
Not alone about the photo. 

l'exvoi. 

Xunc periculo remote^ 
Adus Euro, /ractus Xoto, 

E profundia 

Manfs undis 
Ecce ! acrvatus ex voio 
Suspcndo my lonely photo. 



QSrtMim (Btnnl^im^ anH l^latejs tor 

^mateurjs!. 

No. IV. 

Ventilation of the Dark Room. The Drying Box. 

By W. K. Burton. 

{Continued from page 200.) 

In an article entitled "Physiological Eeasous for Venti- 
lating the Dark Room," which appeared in the last 
number of this journal, ample cause is shown why the 
photographer, be he amateur or professional, should ven- 
tilate his dark room merely for the sake of his own health 
and comfort. When the manufacture of dry plates is 
undertaken there is an additional reason. The plates 
have to bo dried, and to do this in an unventilated room is 
absolutely impossible. 

The manner of drying plates almost universally used by 
those who work on a small scale is that in which bl drying- 
box is used. This is a contrivance in which, the plates are 
racked so as not to touch, each other, and through which a 
constant current of air is passed so as to carry away the 
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moistute. In almost eTer; case tLe source of power which 
produces the cunrentiB a gas jet working ia a. chtmney or 
fnimal. 

As the plates dry, of course the air which has passed 
orer them becomes moist. The amount of water ao ab- 
sorbed by the air is, however, trifling compared to that 
which it receives from the decomposition products of the 
gas. The bydrogen of the coal gas combines with 
the oxygen of the air, forming water. It is very 
evident, then, that if the air in the dark room were never 
changed, but circulated time after time through the dry- 
ing hoi, it would soon become so saturated with moisture 
that the joocess of drying would no longer proceed. 

All that is necessary to secure the frequent change of 
the air in the dark room is a large aperture from the out- 
side air or from an ordinary well-ventilated room, near the 
floor, and another near the top. The openings must, of 
course, be so arranged that whilst they admit air, they 
keep out all light. 

I illustrate here a suitable arrangement for ventilating 
ouch a room as I described in a recent number of the 
Amatbiir PHOTOoaAPHEn, The openings are simply 6 ineli 
stone pipe elbows. The size mentioned ia not a bit too 
large. The common error is to have the openings for 
ventHatore far too small. 




and the contaminated air will be got rid of. The ventilation 
will be particularly brisk when the drjdng box is in action. 
The drying box comes next to be described — or rather 
illustrated — as it requires but little description after what 
has already been said about it. Drying boxes are of various 
forms, and the amateur may purchase whichever he pleases. 
It will be by far the most expensive piece of apparatus 
which he will require for his dry plate work. The fault to 
be avoided in the consti-uctioa of a drying box is analagous 
to that to be avoided in ventilating the dark room. The 
air passages must not be too small. Besides having the 
air passages large enough, it is necessarj' to have them of 
such form that the air on entering ia well distributed through 
the box, whilst no light is admitted. 

The annexed cut i-epre- 
sents a drying box de- 
signed by the writer some 
years ago. Attention has 
been paid to the points 
mentioned, and the box 
has been found to net 
admirably. The arrows 
show the direction of the 
air current, which, enter- 
ing along tho top edges 
at a, b, and c. d, passes amongst the plates, is drawn 
through four short tubes into the chamber which fonns the 
lower part of the box, and eventually posses up the chimney 
A inwhich is burning a gas jet asshown. 

The chinuey may either be carried 
through the wall of the room to the out- 
side, or may terminate inside the dark 
room, in the latter case preferably at a 
lower level than the outlet ventilator, 
tbin iron rods on which rest the racks for 
rods are not fixed, but may be 




e, f and g, h a: 
holding the plates. 

placed on any of the ledges shown, according to the g 
plates which are to be put in the racks. Across the open- 
ings a, b and c, d, there may be stretched pieces of muslin 
to exclude dust. This precaution ought, however, not to 



"When the dark room is not m use, that is to say, when 
it is unoccupied, and no gas or lamp is burning in it, the 
current of air through the ventilators will bo very small, or 
may ceaso altogether; but whenever the room is occupied, 

or when a light is bummg iq -f, the veiy factors which amateur photographers as retiuire them, 
cause contamination of fte aij. ^£i/ also isdacG a current, {To he continued.) 



The next cut shows one of 

the racks in which are placed 

the plates for drjing. The 

rack is exceedingly simple 

and cheap. I am indebted 

to Mr. G. r. Williams for 

the design of it. Each rook 

has a dozen pairs of grooves 

in it. A dozen plates can 

thus be easily accommodated. It is possible, moreover, by 

placing two plates back to back in each pair of grooves to 

have two dozen in each rack. 

A drying box in accordance with tbo hketch and. a 
number of racks have been made for me by Messrs. D. 
Gordon Laing & Son, 2, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C, withiu a fewyards of the office of the Air.\TEDK 
PiiOTOGKAi'iiEB — and I have no doubt that the same firm 
will be willing to construct boxes and racks for such 
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By Prof. Rand.ux SPAULDixa. 

Card-bo.vrd mounts may be had of the stock-dealer in 
great variety of style and tint. Almost any tint is, in 
my judgment, better than pure white, as the latter tends 
in many cases by its extreme brightness to distract 
attention from th6 picture. Amber and rose have been 
favoiirite tints with myself. Black is in excellent taste, 
but it has been hinted that the pigment used is liable 
to afFect the print injuriously. 

After trimming, the prints are laid in a tray of water. 
They are then taken out and pressed gently between sheets 
of blotting-paper, after which they are laid one upon 
another, face downward, upon a sheet of glass. They may 
be transferred at once from the tray to the gl^ss, and then 
by pressure be relieved of superfluous water. The prints 
are now ready for the brush. I believe that a wider brush 
should be used than those that are often sold for this pur- 
pose. For mounting 5 by 8 views, a brush two inches in 
widthy instead of one inch, will efl^ect an important saving 
of time. 

While the amateur is making his first attempts, and has 
but few prints to mount, he may be content with the parlour 
paste sold for this purpose. It is the general verdict, how- 
ever, among photographers, that pure starch is the best 
mountant. Some substance must be used that will not 
absorb moisture, and that contfdns no acid. Glue and 
various gums are therefore excluded. The presence of acid 
will in time cause discolouration of the piotiire. 

The starch should be first dissolved in cold water, and 
then thoroughly scalded, not boiled, in hot water. If 
properly made, it will be translucent and adhesive. 

l5ip the brush, previously wetted, into the starch, and 
apply it to the back of the uppermost print. The starch 
should be brushed smoothly over the whole surface, special 
attention being paid to the edges and comers. No grains 
or lumps of any sort should be left upon the surface. The 
aim should be to use as little starch as possible, ^ the less 
used the greater the probability of future permanence in 
the print. If the print fails to adhere to the mount it is an 
indication that the former contained too much water when 
it received the starch. 

The print may now he lifted at one comer with a thin 
blade, and taken from the pile. It is held between the two 
hands over the mount and carefully lowered, so that^ the 
middle part shall first touch ; then the two ends are laid 
smoothly down. Cover the print with a piece of clean paper, 
and with the palm of the hand smooth out all wrinkles and 
air bubbles by rubbing from the centre in all directions 
toward the margins. 

In practice, however, I never do this, as I find it much 
more convenient to roll the mounted prints between sheets of 
blotting-paper. By mounting a rubber roller, taken from 
a wom-otit clothes-wringer, in a wooden frame, I have made 
a very effective instrument. 

If starch be pressed out at the margins, it should be wiped 
off with a clean wet sponge. 

Ab soon as the print has begun to dry, and the mount to 
«iirl, it is well to continue the drying imder pressure. An 
herbarium press serves an excellent purpose. The prints 
should be separated by blotters, or at least by clean 
paper. 

After drying, the pictures are ready for burnishing, 
which is the last act of the drama. The act consists essen- 
tially in smoothing the face of the print with a hot iron. 
The **tool" over which the print is dragged is a solid 
piece of iron, f firmly fixed, and very smoothly polished. 

* From a Lecture recently delivered in the United States. Abstracted 

from the '* Photographic Timea,^* 



Over this, at a variable distance, so as to admit a card of 
greater or less thickness, a cylinder is made to revolve, 
whose surface is roughened by draw-filing. 

The mounted picture, by means of the friction of this 
roughened surface upon the back of tho mount, is forced 
through between the cylinder and the tool, which has been 
previously heated quite hot. The card may be passed 
through several times, as the polishing is due to friction of 
the tool, and not merely to heat and pressure. 

The action of the burnisher is greatly facilitated by fiirst 
rubbing upon the surface of the print some pure castile 
soap dissolved in alcohol. If one prefer, however, it is just 
as well to apply the soap in a dry state with a piece of soft 
flannel. 

It is better to heat the tool quite hot before beginning to 
burnish — not so hot, however, as to raise blisters ui)on the 
surface of the print. The picture is sometimes marred by 
fine lines that are drawn by the burnisher. These indicate 
that the instrument has not been heated to the right 
temperature, or that it is in some way out of order. If the 
tool becomes rough, it may be repolished, but only with 
some fine material, such as is used for poHshing silver- ware. 
The starch that sometimes accumulates upon the tool may 
be cleaned away by rubbing with alcohol 

I should not forget to mention that the fine lines that 
sometimes appear on the surface of the picture may be made 
to entirely diBappear by a little judicious rubbing with 
alcohol and rebumishing. 

This polishing not omy improves the general appearance 
of the picture, but it also strengthens the fine detail in the 
shadows. An extreme polish, however, should be regarded 
as in rather vulgar taste. 



* 



''k STROLLING PHOTOGRAPHER." 

With to-day's number is presented a copy of Mr. John Burr's 
picture now on exhibition at the Suffolk Street Gallenr of the 
Society of British Artists. The photograph, from which our 
illustration has been produced, was taken most suocessfuUy by 
Mr. Walter Hayler, who is a specialist in photographing oil 
paintings. 

At an interview we bad with Mr. Burr, we learnt some interest- 
ing particulars concerning his career, and the works which have 
come from his easel, the substance of which will not be un- 
acceptable to many of our readers. In the first place, Mr. Burr 
is an amateur photographer himself, and he told us that he 
found the camera exceedingly useful for permanently registering 
attitudes and actions. For instance, it is most difficult to record 
rapidly enough in the sketch-book the complicated actions 
necessary to reaping in a field of wheat. Now the camera and 
an instantaneous shutter afford the artist means for obtaining 
the hints he requires for his pictures in this direction with little 
trouble. The results, too, have the advantage of being true, and 
arc free from the vagaries of *' artistic license." Mr. Burr informs 
us that photography, in one form or another, is very largely, 
and increasingly, employed by artists at the present day 
within his personal knowledge. But, to return to the picture — 
"A Strolling Photographer.' About sixteen years ago Mr. Burr 
was walking one day in the outlying parts of Alburn, when he 
came upon one of those, now almost obsolete, strolling photo- 
graphers, engaged in the pursuit of his art. The attitude of 
the man, the girl being taken, of the mother and her other 
children, arrested his attention, and he transferred the salient 
points of the study there ana then to his note-book, to be 
worked up at this distance of time into the picture in 
question. 

Mr. Burr was bom in Edinburgh in 1834, and at the early 
age of fourteen, as he informs us, he started as a portrait 
painter, journeying through several towns of Scotland in the 
pursuit of his profession. In his leisure hours his love for 
landscape work, and particularly mstio spots, showed itself, and 
we find him depicting many rural scenes. He has always had 
a love for strolling vagabonds and itinerant vendors. Imus, in 
1858, we find him exlmbiting ''The Strolling Musician," a pic- 
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-ture which shows a broken-down violinist playing to an 
audience nearly eqnaUy indigent. "The Peep-show" was 
exhibited in the Koyal Academy of 1864, and here again we 
have Mr. Burr's taste for rustic humour showing itself. His 
•* Pedlar," "Target/* and many other works exemplify the 
isame inclination of the painter. In our number for December 
5th, last year, we described, at some length, "A Strolling 
Photographer," so that, with the illustration which we give 
to-dav, our readers will have a very fair idea of the humour 
and cnaracter of a picture which certainly advances the artist's 
reputation. 

* 

In the getting up of a book, the Beproduction processes 
effected by the aid of photography nave within the last 
year or two attained a very high degree of development. 
Foremost among these, at the present day, stands zinco- 
^praphy, of which, however, the application finds itself 
still continually hindered by the fact that photographic half 
and solid tones cannot be etched on the zinc plate in a 
manner suited to printing in a press. This difficulty has 
already been sought to be overcome by the process called 
Similigravure, without, indeed, obtaining the desired favour- 
able result. This, however, has more nearly been attained 
by making^ the drawing on granulated paper, on which the 
lights could be brought out, either by filling up or scraping ; 
while the grain of the drawing, thus photographically trans- 
ferred to the zinc, and thereby in general materially dimi- 
nished in size, came out, on printing, with a more or less 
strengthened tone. But the artiBt-(£raughtsman does not 
allow himself to be led away thereby, inasmuch as the most 
•careful training and practice are indispensable, if his labour 
is to fulfil its purpose and to realise, on printing, a 
thoroughly artistic success. The power to attain to such 
art has certainly been developed by some well-known leading 
zincographic firms. But the very fact that it needs culti- 
vation and development, and is not to be attained always 
or at once, incited to further persistent efforts to discover a 
process which should render it possible to dispense with the 
intermediation of the draughtsman, and to take direct 
photographic pictures of persons, occurrences, landscapes, 
etc., etched upon zinc in such a manner as to admit of 
typographical impressions being taken therefrom. 

An American, £. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, first attempted 
to improve upon Petit's process of similigravure. By 
the aid of a photograpnio negative he developed a 
Teliof-plate, the white surface of which he proceeded 
iK) overlay with lines and points, thus obtaining a stamp, 
as it were, or matrix, of elastic material, like india-rubber, 
covered with conical incisions in parallel lines or points. 
This he inked, and used for making impressions on white 
paper. Of course the relief -plate remained free of these 
^es or points where it was deepest, while in the middle 
depths it was partially, and on its almost flat surface 
entirely, covered with them. The relief-plate then re- 
sembled a line-drawing ; and it was possible, by subsequent 
photographic transfer on zinc, to make an electro fitted for 
press-printing. Nevertheless, even if the draughtsman 
was dispensed with, and it was not necessary to touch up 
the engraving of the relief-plate (which in similig^vure 
cannot generally be done), the development of the process 
is circuitous and tedious, and 3uch as not infrequently to 
•endanger the success of the work. 

At the present moment the copper-plate eng^ver and 
chemigrapher, Meisenbach, of Munich, appears to have 
devised a successful means of avoiding this mfficulty, after 
many years experience of the ordinary zincographic pro- 
cesses. His new process, namecl by him Autotypie, of 
which he naturally ^reserve^ tho secret, has this dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, t^nx he in no way employs a 



gelatine relief -plate, after the maimer of Petit and Ives. 
On the contrary, he distinguishes the photographic tones 
with lines and points by a direct photographic method. 
He thus obtains, by simple parallel delineation, not only 
points, but also linear intersections, and even thickened 
unes, which, by a special method, are transferred on metal 
and etched, whereby he is enable to produce clean deeplv- 
cut cliches, from wnich good impressions are easily ob- 
tained. 

In the patent specification by which Meisenbach pro- 
tected his mvention, it is described as a '' process for the 
production of negatives for the purpose of obtaining high 
and low relief pressure cliches, which are executed in such 
a manner that I obtain a decomposed surface by means of 
a simple transparent cross-hatched line-plate, as the result 
of a double exposm^e, of varying length, of a transparent 
positive of the picture to be reproduced." 

This process of Meisenbach's, according to the latest 
intelligence, has been reduced by him to a single operation, 
whereby not only quicker working and smaller first cost, 
but also more perfect cliches are obtained. So far as the 
details of this process have become known, it seems to be 
established, not only that it is possible to etch direct 
transfers of photographic subjects on zinc, for impressions 
to be taken by the printing press, but also that as the 
results of prolonged experiment in this direction, verified 
by daily practice, an almost absolute certainty in the pro- 
duction of the plate is attained. 

Another method for the utilisation of direct photographic 
subjects for the printing-press is that invented by 0, 
Bolhovener, of Munich, and called by him ** Lichthoch- 
druckverfahron " or Photo-Typography, which differs from 
Zincography, or Zincotypie, by tne fact that etching is 
dispensed with. One kilogramme of Cologne glue is soaked 
for 24 hours in water, and then dissolved in water at a 
temperature of + 25 deg. B6aumur, with the addition of 
20 grammes bi-chromate of potash. This solution is then 
poured over a glass plate, previously thinly covered with 
ox-gall, and the plate is then left to dry in the dark. In 
about two days' time the gelatinous film easily detaches 
itself from the glass plate. The side of the film which was 
in contact with the glass is then exposed to the light 
beneath a negative, strengthened by line drawing or points 
so as to obtain the highest degree of contrast of light and 
shade. The length of exposure is regulated oy the 
intensity of the light. Thereafter the film, which has now 
received the picture, is glued down on a wood block with 
its back to the block. The surface containing the picture 
is then moistened with water, which softens the parts which 
have not been acted on by light, while the exposed parts 
by its influence have become insoluble, and remain 
unchanged in that condition. The softened parts, however, 
are removed by rubbing with a soft doth rolled up in a 
ball. After this treatment the plate stands out in bold 
relief. When dried it can be exposed to daylight, and the 
broad lights cut deeper with the graver, so as to make them 
better adapted for printing with a steam printing machine. 
It is, however, the best plan not to print direct from the 
plate, but to reproduce this galvanoplasticaUy in the 
ordinary way, and only to print from the electro. For the 
original relief-plate, even if, by treatment with chrome- 
alum, tannin, potash, &c., at a high temperature, it becomes 
insoluble, yet it is never proof against the influence of 
damp, and would, therefore, be liable to variable softening, 
whicn would have a most prejudicial effect on the appear- 
ance of the prints. 

The Bolhovener process shows itself to be excollentiy 
adapted for the direct reproduction of fee similes of works 
of art, which, by means of eng^ving on a glass plate 
covered with findy washed flake- white or precipitate of 
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silver (to be subsequently darkened chemically) have been 
brought up with needles of different degrees of fineness, 
whereby the engraved glass plate takes the place of the 
photographic negative. The same plates may also, indeed, 
serve to transfer the picture on zinc for subsequent 
etching. The Bolhovener chromo-gelatine plates offer at 
the same time this advantage, that even the finest cross- 
hatchings, or linear intersections, may be reproduced on 
them in all their sharpness, without being in any way in- 

i'ured by the corrosive action of the etching medium. 
Plates thus correctly engraved give pnnts from these 
negatives which may fairly claim the title of works of 
art. 

The latest process in the direct development of i)hoto- 
graphic prints, for the preparation of a plate tit for 
typographical impressions, is that called Klicotj-pie, after 
its discoverer Klic, a draughtsman and chemigrapher at 
Vienna. Here again, etching plays the principal part. It 
is mainly distinguished from zincography by the fact that 
zinc is not the material used for the plate to be etched, but 
the much more close-grained metal, copper, on which, after 
the plate has been properly and finely gained or dressed, 
the photographic negative is transferred by means of etch- 
ing. The pnnts from such plates show greater softness 
and more effective modulation of objects belonging to the 
plastic art, for the printed reproduction of wlueh the 
Klicotypie appears to be specially suitable, inasmuch, as 
with impressions from zinc plates, large objects, offering 
considerable plain and light surfaces, are very apt to suffer 
by reason of the exceptional softness of the gi'ain, which 
does not sufficiently permit the representation of slight 
surface differences ; and this is possibly, in some cases, a 
stumbling block, and the cause of spoiled proofs, with 
printers who are not skilled and intelligent. 

At the International Exhibition of the Graphic Arts at 
Vienna (September 15th to November 1st, 1883), 
organised by the Midtiple Eeproduction Society of 
that city, Messrs. Qoupil and Co., of Paris, exhibited 
specimen prints of a new high-etching process, which 
were remarkable for the tenderness of the light 
parts, the softness and solidity of the half-tones, and the 
great power and depth of the full shadows. Whether, in 
the preparation of tnose plates, the similar process, which 
is the foundation of Elicotypie, had been employed or not, 
could not be exactly ascertained. Both of them, however, 
the Klicotypie prints, as well as those of Qoupil's so-called 
Photo-typogravure, represent a notable advance in the 
preparation of typographic illustrations, capable of being 
printed at the same time as the letter-press ; they may very 
shortly develope into successful rivals of wood engraving. 

Phototypography has continued to find an ever increas- 
ing field of apphcation in connection with the getting up 
of books. Its beauty and exceptional utility will prove 
sufficient incitement to the most strenuous efforts to attain 
perfection in this graphic process of reproduction. 



* 



{From our special corresponnenU,) 

DUNDEE AND EAST OF SCOTLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

A MONTHLY meeting was held in Lamb*8 Hotel, Dundee, on 
Thursday, 8th January, when there was a good attendance, 
Mr. J. C. Cox presiding. 

After the routine business had been disposed of, Mr. V. C. 
Baird proceeded to explain the process of manufacturing 
gelatino-bromide emidsion, and ooatine plates. At the close 
of his remarks he prepared, washed and coated a sample batch 
of emulsion in a neat and successful manner. After he had 
concluded, several members testified their satisfaction at having 
hnd such a lucid demonstration given them of the process. Mr. 



J. C. Cox volunteered to present a gas stove for the Society's- 
dark room, so that it can be used for emulsion making. A 
vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Baird for his iostructive 
communication . 

Mr. J. Geddes, Arbroath, then made some remarks on enlarg- 
ing and detailed his experiences with Marion's Alpha printing^ 
paper, but said he had found difficidty in gettine regularity of 
tone. Several prints by this process were handed roimd, but 
both tone and finish seemed to be inferior to albumenized 
paper. Mr. Geddes also showed a print on the Acm^ rapid 
prmting paper ; this he said took about the same time to print 
as ordinary sensitized paper, but toned very rapidly. The • 
thanks of tne members were voted to Mr. Geddes. 

The washing apparatus recently patented by Mr. Sturrock, 
Dundee, was uien explained and put into operation, when it 
worked most successfully ; the chief benefits of this ingenious 
invention are that perfect immimity from tearing is secured, the 
water is economised, and the wasning proceeds with perfect 
regularity. 

A lantern slide competition was arrcmged for the 19th 
February, when two prizes will be given for the best sets of 
slides produced by the members. 



m 



SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The above society held their usual monthly meeting on Tuesday,. 
6th inst., at the Masonic Hall, Surrey- street. There was a 
good attendance, and the president (Mr. W. B. BEatfield) occu- 
pied the chair. Several new members were elected. The subject 
of development was then brought forward, and a number of 

Slates, whidi had been exposed for the occasion, were developed, 
ome of these had been intentionally over exposed to test the 
skill of the operators. The president, Mr. H. Rawson and Mr. 
T. Hilbert took part in the demonstration, which was, on the- 
whole, highly successful. The subject selected for the next 
meeting was the various methods of toning; a paper on the 
subject vill be read by the president. 



« 



THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 

The usual monthly meeting was held at the Royal College of 
Science, on Friday evening, 9th inst., Greenwooa Pim, M.A.^ 
in the chair. 

After the formal business and election of four new members^ 

Mr.Uaslam exhibited and described an ingenious carrier and 
strainer for use with paper negatives. 

The Chairman then presented the report of the Exhibition 
Committee and statsment of accoimts, which showed that not- 
withstanding the expenditure had somewhat exceeded the 
income, the Exhibition had been a very great success, and the 
amount of public interest taken in it very lar^, nearly 8,000' 
persons having visited it during the twenty-nme days it had 
remained open. There were 136 exhibitors, showing dose upon 
800 objects ; of these thirty-three were members of the Society. 
The report concluded with simdry suggestions for the manage- 
ment of future exhibitions, one being that it was desirable to- 
hold such every three years. 

Mr. Woodworth passed round some very creditable paper 
negatives and prints enlarged from lantern transparencies. 



* 



BRADFORD AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 

The montUy meeting of this Society was held in the Law In- 
stitute, on Tnursday, January 8th, Mr. Duncan G. Law in th& 
chair. There was a good attendance of members, many of 
whom had brought transparencies from their negatives taken 
during the siunmer ; these were shewn in the oxy-hydrogen 
lantern by the secretary ; amongst them were thirty fine views 
of Switzerland, by Mr. F. B. Muff; also Yorkshire views, by 
Messrs. Law, Scorah, Howarth and Smithson. After the 
lantern exhibition, a short paper was read by Mr. G. D. Scorah 
on ** How to find the focus of a lens." Afterwards Mr. F. lUing- 
worth showed a very portable camera for 8J by 6J plates 
weighing only 4lbs. it was decided to have a competition of 
photographs during the autumn, prizes of £3 Ss. and £2 2s. 
being promised. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS' BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 

The Board of Management held its usual monthly meeting at 
181 « Aldersgate-street, on the 7th inst. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and 
confirmed, Jas. Sally (Londonderry), W. W. Roberts (London), 
N. S. Brown (Kirkcaldy), F. Shettle and L. H. Masser (Gran- 
tham), were elected members of the Association. 

An application for assistance was made and granted by the 
meeting. 

Mr. J. G. Gibson (Tynemouth) was electa -as local secretary 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne and District. Mr. W. J. Auckom 
(Arbroath) for Arbroath and Dundee. 

J. Stuart, Esq., was elected treasurer of ihe Association. 

It was decided that the Annual General Meeting should be 
held at the above address on \^'ednesday, February 4th, at 
eight o'clock, when photographers — ^professional and amateurs 
—are invited to attend. 



« 



NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

TuE annual meeting of the Newcastle and Northern Counties 
Photographic Association was held on January 13th in the 
College of Physical Science, Mr. Gibson in the cnair. — Mr. J. 
Pike, honorary secretary, read the annual report of the council 
as follows . — During the past year 13 members have joined the 
association ; the niuuber of members, however, shows a small 
decrease as compared with the last report, as eight members 
have resigned, and six names have been removed from the 
list for non-payment of subscriptions. The society held a 
very successful lantern demonstration in May last, and a 
demonstration of platinotype printing has been given. Papers 
have been read by Mr. Dodds, Mr. Freeman, Mr. J. P. Gibson, 
Professor Herschel, and Mr. Templeton. Six outdoor meet- 
ings were held during the months of June, July, August, and 
September, and were nighly successful. The compel itive exhi- 
bition, for the selection of a suitable presentation print, resulted 
in a picture by Mr. Goold being chosen by the votes of the 
members. Your council have ordered this picture to be printed 
in platinotype, and it will shortly be r^dy for distrioution. 
Your council, in conclusion, would call attention to the desira- 
bility of a bettor response to the invitations of the secretary 
to contribute papers. — Mr. P. M. Laws, honorary treasurer, 
read the financial statement, which showed that, including a 
balance of £2 13s. 7d. from 1883, the income for the year 
amounted to £44 17s. Id. ; and, after meeting all expenditure, 
there is a balance of £11 14s. lid. in hand. — The chairman 
urged that prizes should be offered for competition, confined 
to amateurs. — On the motion of Mr. Downey, seconded by 
Mr. Sawyer, the reports were adopted. — The chief officers 
elected for 1885 were: — President, Prof. A. S. Herschel; vice- 
presidents, Mr. J. Buxton Payne and Prof. Bedson, D.Sc. ,* 
hon. sec., Mr. J. Pike, and treasurer, Mr. Laws. 



GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

The usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held 
in their rooms, IbO, West Regent-street, Glasgow, on the 13th 
inst., Mr. Hugh Reid, President, in the chair. 

After the approval of the minutes the following new mem- 
bers were admitted : — F. Robertson Reid, jun., Jas. T. Darling, 
John Henderson, David living, Dr. Fleming, Archibald 
Watson, Edward Beckitt, Jas. 5. Young, Alex. Robb, David 
Irving, jun., Dr. Bell, Jas. McNab, Jas. R. Craig. 

The Secretary then read the annual report, from which it 
appeared there were 114 members now on the roll, an increase 
of 57 members during the year. The finances were in a good con- 
dition, notwithstanding the heavy expense of furnishing the 
rooms, and the drawings at the recent exhibition had more than 
covered expenses. 

The President, after a few introductory remarks calling on 
members to exert themselves that the exhibition next year 
might be still better, presented the uaedals to the successful 
competitors, whose names hny already spj^eared in our 
columns (page 187). 



The rules for the next exhibition were then considered, and 
only a few technical alterations made, it being again decided 
that the prizes be awarded by vote of members, as this system 
has given complete satisfaction. 

Mr. W. Long, jun., then gave a short demonstration of the 
carbon process in the Hall, whilst for the benefit of the 
younger members, the President and Mr. Gkjodwin developed a 
number of plates by different formulee in the dark room. 

* 

HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The Annual Limelight Exhibition of the Society was held on 
the 12th inst. The great popularity of this class of entertain- 
ment was manifested by the presence of an appreciative 
audience of over three hundred persons, the pictures as they 
were exhibited receiving rounds of applause. The Rev. W. E. 
Hancock, M.A., the president, adding life and humour by his 
happy hits and timely remarks. Mr. Martin Manley, a member 
of the Society and one of the most experienced and well-known 
professional lantemists of the day, very liberally showed his 
improved biunial apparatus, which is one of the most perfect 
of its kind. He used the mixed gases, and the light was exceed- 
ingly powerful. 

A considerable number of slides made by members were 
exhibited, sixty of which had been produced from the members* 
negatives and supplied by Mr. Mai^ey. The quality of these 
was of a very high class. The following gentlemen contributed 
to the exhibition : — Messrs. E. A. Caw, Ed. Gledhill, and Major 
Holroyde ; Rev. W. E. Hancock, M.A. ; Messrs. Ed. Hunter, 
Thos. Illingworth, J. E. Jones, H. Mossman, T. Rowley, Fred. 
Smith, Jas. Whiteloy, and W. Clement Williams. 

Mr. J. H. Steward, the well-known optician, of the Strand, 
sent one of his new single lanterns for the inspection of the 
Society; tdso one of Beard's Self- Centering Carriers. The 
superior workmanship and neatness of this apparatus, together 
with the perfect arrangement of all the parts, was the subjeot 
of much favoiutible comment, and a vote of thanks was accoi^ed 
to Mr. Steward for the great privilege he had thus afforded the 
Society. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Manley, the president, brought the 
meeting to a close. 

By special request, the Society will give another Lantern 
Exhibition on Friday evening, February 13th, when an entirely 
new selection of slides will be shown. 



* 



BOLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The January meeting was held at the Baths, on the 8th inst. 
Mr. Thomas Parkinson in the chair. 

Mr. W. Knowles exhibited one of Marion's miniature cameras 
for 1| in. plates, and also a negative taken with it. Mr. W. 
Banks brought an instantaneous shutter. This shutter, for a 
lens 1} in. diameter, weighs 3 ozs., and when closed measures 
2 J by 1 J by J inch. The remainder of the evening was spent 
in testing several oil burning optical lanterns — a five wick, a 
three wick, and the Sciopticon, (two wick) were tried against 
each other in various ways, resulting in a unanimous vote in 
favour of the Sciopticon for whiteness of light and best de- 
finition. 



* 



cheltenh^^m: photographic society. 

TuE monthly meeting was held on January 8th, Col. Dawson 
in the chair. Mr. L. Parsons was elected a member. 

Mr. Joyner explained a plan by which he had avoided the 
blurring caused by the large window of a church when taking 
the interior. A piece of board covered with velvet cut to the 
shape of the window was hung at such a distance before the 
lens as to cover the window during the first part of the ex- 
posure, being afterwards removed. This migbt bo easily ex- 
tended to the case of several windows. Mr. D. Barnett ex- 
hibited a fine series of prints both in silver and platinotyi>e, 
from negatives taken during a trip to Norway. The plates were 
Martyn's Cheltonian plates, and the results obtained spoke well 
for their excellent quality. Mr. Penny showed several ex- 
posure shutters of his own construction; and the meeting 
closed with votes of thanks to Mr. Joyner and Mr. Barnett for 
their respective contributions. 
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solution will help it (hypo 1, water «00). the 
developer may " hang Sro" by the polaas and iron 
solntdona being too weak (stt«artheii them), or the 
potan being ukaline (add oxane add), v^th an 
over-exposed n^Btiva sometimeii (here is a difficulty 
in gaining denaity, ■ ■ ■ ...... 

with bromide po^ 

poUss in M OE. of water, by heai 
of iron: when allis dissolved, wi 
get thoroughly cold before oae. 

form when cold, but they do not „ , , 

ing with ferrous oxalato the best plan ia to measure 
□ut the Botutiona, to sepante glaases, and start the 
development with the potass, and only a little of the 
iron ; if over-exposed the image will come up quick and 
IWn, a little potasa, bromidell-lB) will check it, and 

eipomirc is about right all the iron wiU be required.— 

SODA DBVBIiOPER.— The fotmnla use I 
for tbis developer with snccese is aa follows :-Sc>IaIio;i 
y*/. 1. — Washing s4ida 1 oz., water I pint, S^IvHok 
_Vn. i. — p^ Itt grama, sulphite soda iOU grains, dtii 
add,lgTnuie, wateri 07 <',.'"'--.. *' " " " 



ings it up. 

rell oork. and allow to 
crystala will 









. For 



'Brornide 

.. lo>. No. 

Flood the plate 



SODA DEVBLOPBa,— ' 

rtidu in No. 8 on thia dei-eli 



"To dciTlope, u»o 



dram of N 
He alum bat 



IiBNS.— All Lancaster's instantaneous lenses are 
fitted with a set of diaphragms and caps for slow 

diaphragms. Isboulilsay the roctilinearwould be the 



in a quarter-plate ca 

lengtHenuuirhtofoc 

EKN8.-Yes ,1-1 

ho used fi>r otdiair 






ie heat lei 



(or genemJ use. Yea. a half, 
permit of focussing. Let 



some photogni 

MOUNTING "MBDrD'M!'-"<h.i 
find the fnllowinir. from lbs " Journal Aln 



oockli 



NeboD's No. 1 OeUtise 

Water i« oi. 

Glycerine , .., 1 oa. 

Metlivlalsd Almbol s oi. 

rater, then add the glyeerine. 
. ...L.W. 

i PHOTOQBAPH8.-"H," 
r leam m aocompli-h thi« if he procures ■• A 
Paintii;g I'hott^raphic PorlwfM, *c,, in 
loum, pnce ^., publiahed by J. Bamud and 
Oxford Htruet, London, W, That firm 
.ours, and also a special prejiaraCion to give 

p with three tableapooof ula of warm water. 



ir the photograph. Then put 



CONVBX 



isn. Lanoaater 
ho advertise in Uiis 
lot of k-ery rreditable work 



?rtain aire of plale, to save ten shillings. 
* Portable Symmetrical, TJ by tjlensbyi 



^2 

Have a 



lyall mi 



plate oliaip to tlie edges. The No. ,1 (obyi; cimta 
only half a sovereign leas.— TAcHTaaAs, Dundee. 

BIQET POUtTION OP PLANO CON- 
VEX LEIf B.— The cunvei side of a plano-convex 

single Undsoape lens have its finttest aide placed next 
the view to be photographed, the picture on the Nreen 
will not be sharp betause the raya that pass throngh 

same plvic as those that paas^irough the edge. — 

SEA WATEB.— Why should "C™«r" want to 
risk spoiling his platen by using salt water when he an 
casj- obtain fresh water at ulmoat any place ho 

home before washing? If thirsty would h^ drink 
sea water betauw he could not get frcah I Not very 
Ulielv.-T.i-in^inv. Dundee. 
QBUBB'S LEInBEa,— These lenses aie very 






ir Dallmeypr's li 



" — now be got to produce first class 
' ' ' Engliah made lenaea.- 



work for half the 
Y.v,iiT»Biv. Dundee. 

oeIjAtino bhouide eulabqb- 



eiguired ahadea for toud 



geUtine tua shee 



F.C. bE*.]i, New York.-Thanks 
and your eulorium of our journal, ■ 
be mailed regularly to the address give 

J. H. UoTi.- WearecHigcd by your 



diffinilti' 



ut when I ruqoire the glasses to 



Jiuks'b. Wilson, WhwlerOute, NottiiighBni.— If 

inch, but the focal lengths being respeetively 6 IDchee 
and 4 J, tlie ratio of the rapidities will be as 

a » uj 

Henee, if you lequire an enosure of ID sees, with the 
S-inrh focus lenr-, you would only reouin; Vi scca. with 
the*J incb.-Eo-A. r. 

11, L. W.— You will find fuU inslractions for 
enlarging with the lantern in No. 14 of this jourual, 

Vot Wsnnrn, -2, Elm Villa*, Hainault Bead, I*yt.in- 
itone. — Geuanul* Firma iat recht vcrtjauenswtirdig, 

Hatls A. Fi...iNi,.^. West Cromwell Knad^The 
lessons we know are Iborougb, and the apparatus sold 
by the Company is good ana a-ubstantial.— Ei>. A, V. 

J.AsHBV.TunbrrdgeWell!,- You should not attempt 
foliage on a windy day. Voor camera waa m>t pbiced 
quite level which causea the house to have the 
appearance of tumbllDg down. Ton mlghl aljo havh 
continued the development a little futthcr wiU 
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FREE 




Stereoscopic Company, 
108 & 110, Regent Street. 



IN 




PHOTOGRAPHY, 



To Purchasers of Superior Sets of Apparatus. 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATEURS, 

Printing, development of plates, making up Albums, as well as supplying dry plates, chemicals, &c., 

the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms. 



PRIZE MEDALS,— LmdoHy Paris^ Vimna, Berlin, New York, Philadelphia, Sydney and Melbourne. 



COM PLETE SETS. 



Complete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, in highly finished partitioned Box, containing 
Camera and Lens of the best workmanship, Dry Plates (Edwards'), Sensitized Paper, Developing 
Solution, Toning Solution, Hypo-sulphite of Soda, Printing Frame, Developing and other Vulcanite 
Dishes, Euby Lamp for Developing, Measuring Glass, &c., &c., with a copy of the ^'ABC of Photography," 
written especially for Beginners. 



1 • The Beginner's Set 
2. The Amateur's Set 



• • 



• • 



£2 2s. 
£3 10s. 



3. The Amateur's Set (superior). .£5 5s. 

4. The Cyclists £10 lOs. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Favourable articles and notices have appeared in all the leading Daily and Society Papers, and 
also in all the principal Magazines, on the Company's system of gratuitous instruction. 

Price List and all Particulars sent Free. 



A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, "THE ABC OF PHOTOGRAPHY," POST FREE 13 STAMPS. 



LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

108 & 110, REGENT STREET, & 54, . CHEAPSIDE. 
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4f0r Sale ur (^irc^ansfer 

AdTertisementB for this Column must be 
received by 'WEDKESDAY MOBN- 
ING'SPOST. 

BULIS.— Four penny ttamps for fwdot loords or 2««9, 

and one for every addttiondl three vfords must be 

encloeed with each advertisement, together toith the 

na ne and addresa of the sender, A single figure or 

group of figures^ undivided by Utter, space, stop or 

word, counts as one word ; compound words count as 

two words. Address :—FitbUsher of the Amateur 

Photographer^ 22, Btu:kingham Street, Strand, I/ondon, 

W. C. 

N3.— IVai« Advertisements cannot, under any drewin- 

stances, be inserted in this column. '. Such Advertise- 

menu can be inserted elsewhere at (he Trade Scale, 

which may be obtained on application. 

Ftill plate camera, witn 2 dark slide carrieis for 

h and f plate, good full plate portrait lens, i plate 

portrait lens, caSi, £4 lOs,, the lot nett, or exchange 

for i plate Instantograph complete, w^lb 3 doiible'dark 

slides.—'WM. M'Cartxkv, Printer, CoatbriiKelN.B.- 

Lancaster's i plate Instantograph' lens, irithlttutter, 
new, specially tested by professional, cash ISs. Marion's 
ruby oil lamp, nearly new, 28. 6d.— W. Clare, South- 
end, Ledbury. 

. : * 



5|attnt '§.ttaxb' 



Compiled by HART and Co., JPaUmt Agents, MS, Fleet 

Street, E.G. 
Applications fob Lettkrs Patekt. 
12^ January^ 1885. 
424. Coating Plates for Use in Photoorapjiv. 
A. L. Henderson, London. 

lAlhJanutry, 1886. 
609. PnoTOGRAPHic Shutters or Caps. W. H. 
Marshall, Scarborough. 

Specifications Acceptbd 

and open to public inspection for two monthi from 

the date named. "* 

9th January, 1885. 

8610. Portable Leos fob the Stands of Cameras, 

&c. H. B. Sharp, Liverpool. 

Patents Sealed, 
The following Patents were sealed on the dates named. 

6th January, 1885. 

8. Portable Photographic Cameras. F. W. Hart-, 

London. ' 

9028. Pboducino, from Photographic Negatives, 

Blocks for Typographic Surface Printing. H. 

Gardner, London. — (Com. by G. Sutherland, 

Adelaide.) 

9th Jfniiiary, 1885. ' 
1622. Photographic Cameras. A. C. Lamb, 
Dundee. 



Whitehall's Sensitiseb. — ^Atthe meeting 
of the Berlin Photographio Union, on the 2na 
inst. (reported in Qie Janiiaiy No. of the 
Phoi, Mitth.), some communications were 
made by several members on the use of White- 
hall's Sensitiser for gelatine plates. It was 
stated that the same results could be attained 
quite as well by immersion in a very weak 
solution of fixing- soda (h3rposulphite)before 
development. The President, Dr. H. W. 
Vogel, stated that the strength of the diluted 
solution used by him was 1 to 1,000. Others 
gav« 1 to 1,500^ and Herr Himly, chief of the 
phbfographic department of Siemens and 
Hals^, the well-known engineers and elec- 
tricians, recommended a still weaker solution, 
viz., 1 to 10,000. In Dr. Vogel* s report upon 
his test- examination of the Sensitiser (made 
at the request of the Society) he stated that 
he had certainly found that, by its use, a more 
rapid development was obtamed. He had 
experimented with two exactly similar plates, 
exposed simultaneously in a stercio apparatus, 
the one for three seconds only, the other for 
nine seconds, and the former being treated 
with the Sensitiser, according to the pre- 
scribed formula. They were Sien developed 
together in the same iron-oxalate bath, when 
it was found that the plate which had had the 
short exposure and treatment with Sensitizer 
was developed very rapidly, before the other 
plate (with longer exposure and no inter- 
mediate treatment) had even begun to show a 
trace of the picture. But, subsequently, the 
development of the former stood absolutely 
still, no fresh details appearing, while that of 
the latter progressed gTadually, developing 
details, until, in the end, it surpassed the 
other in merit, during the like period of im- 
mersion in the developing bath. The conclusion 
came to, on the whole, was that a Sen&itiser 
which failed to realise what was claimed for it, 
and gave results attainable by the weakest 
solution of fixing soda, was decidedly expen- 
sive at 12} marks a litre {Is. a pint). 

Mb. H. B. Faulkner informs us that he 
has resigned the position of Secretary to the 
Photographic Artists' Co-operative Supply 



Association, which he has held for nearly six 
years. He does not intend, however, retiring 
from the photographic world. 

PnOTOGBAPHY TO THE RkSCUE. We 

leara that the use of Photography, as a 
hymeneal intermediary, has extended to 
the Far West. In tlie City of St. John, 
Trenton County, ArizonaState, U.S.A.,eligible 
single and marriageable ladies are conspicuous 
by their absence, wherefore an association has 
been formed of all the young men — would-be 
Benedicts — ^to mutually procure wives. They 
have, accordingly, despatched agents, or 
travellers, amply furnished with credentials, 
in the shape of cabinet or c. d. v. photo- 
graphic portraits of all the members, to the larg^ 
cities of the Eastern States, to canvass for 
Beatrices to match, willing, on payment of all 
travelling expenses — nothing is said as to 
trousseau or dowry — ^to exchange single 
blessedness in the East for wedded bliss in the 
West, ooapled with a helpmate from among 
the sundry farmers, civil and mining engineers, 
officials of mining enterprises, hotel clerks, 
apothecaries, lawyers, and the rest of the 
swains constituting the ]^hotog^phic portrait- 
gallery submitted to their choice. 

A LiiTTLE Adviok to Cobbespondents. — 
Don't try to write too plainly. It is a . sign 
of plebeian origin and public school breeding. 
Poor writing is an indication of genius. It is 
about the only indication of genius that a 
great many men possess. Scrawl your article 
with your eyes shut, and make every word as 
illegible as you can. We get the same price 
for it from the rag man as though it were 
covered with copperplate sentences. Always 
write on both sides of the paper, and when 
you have filled both sides of every page, trail 
a line up and down every margin and back to 
the top of the first page, closing your article 
by writing the signature just above the date. 
IIow we do love to get hold of articles written 
in this style and how we would like to get 
hold of the man who sends them ! Just for ten 
minutes. Alone. In the woods. With a 
cannon in our hip-pooket Revenge is sweet, 
nyum, nyum, nyum. — The Lithographer. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A6ENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O. 
BAHiING yachts for SAliE or HIBE, 

of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tons. 
8T1SAM YACHTS for SALE or HIBI! of 

from. 10 Tons up to eOOTons. 
A number of STEAM IiAUNCHES for 

SAIiE. 
INSUBAKCES effected at Special Rates. 



nSFORTANT NOTICB. 

Amateurs requiring their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintings from them in any style 
or class, should at once send to the well-known 
Professional Artists, 

BRADSHAW. & BATTERSBY, 

9, COBPOBATIOy ST., MANCHESTER. 
BENJAMIN WYLLS & CO. 

Offer their services and experience in providing for 
all the Photographic wants of the Artist and Amateur. 
Apparatus supplied. Pocket J^f^olver^ for^taku^ 
Instantaneous Effecta, 60b. '^* ^"*" c v^ ^i ♦« k/v. 



Half plate, lOOs. 



Complete 6X4 sets, 608. 
and Printing. Studies 



of Skies,"6ame, Sheep, BooSb, and Figures, sent for 

Belection. Enlarging. ^ ^ ^^ ^ i,, «* s. 
64 & over 66, 58, 60, & 62. NeviU Street, 

SOUTHPORT. 

EDWARD DAY, 

Befiner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 
Purdxaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, SUver, and 
Parting Bars, Scnip, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, &c., &c., 
having a superior method of reduang every kind of 
Gold and Silver Waste from Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 

"^'f ft 28, WaxBtone Lane, Birmingham. 



THE AMATEUB'S FIBST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOQBAPHT. 

(Illustrated) bt J. H. T. ELLERBECK, 

A complete Quide and Instructor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Prooesa. 

8rd Edition. Foat Free 13d., 

From D. H. CUSSONS and CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
And all Booksellers and Dealers. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 
31, montpxiiHsr road, 

peckham, london, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retoochers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

BIRMINOHAM. 



raOTOBRAFMIC EMBWaR, POMD RILL, SREFFKLD 
Mam^factwrer of the best Sheffield- 

Silver-Steel BOTABT BUBNISHSB. 

For Bnnuahin^ Fditraita and rendering them equal to 




Buiiiiix:, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

Late of Ann Street, EstaiUshed 1850. 



Photographic 



APPABATTTS, 
CHEMICALS. A 
MATEBIALS 
Of every description, at LOWEST LORD OR PRICES. 



MAHOGANY DOUBLE SLIDES 

FIXED TO AKY CAUKBA. 

J Plato, 68.; \ plate, lOs. ; 1/1, lbs. ; 10 X 8 

£1 ; solid form":^ plate 4a, ; \ plate, 7b. ; 1/1, lOs. 

Cameras made to crder, ^e. 

W. J. SMITH, lOJ, Wnn)MiLL Stebbt, 

HOBSSFAIB, BiBHINQHAM 



■pecially hj the Proprietor, and is his secret. The 
Bumiaher is the most efficient yet introdooed, and only 
half the price of common Bnniishen. FolHUastiations 
sent with each Bnxniaher. 

CabinetsiM .. £1 10 10x8 .. £2 
12X10 .. 4 16X12 .. 6 10 

K.B,— Maker of the New Hot SoUinff Press for Utmounted 

Prints. 

THE ABT OF COLOUEING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SIMPLIFIED. 

This being a purely mechanical prooees, requires no 

knowledge of drawing. Any person with a slii^t 

taste for colour, can, by using the 

CDRDALL Photo Tinto^apli Process, 

with a few hours practice colour in a most effective, 
pleasing, and ouick manner every dasB and size of 
photographs. It excels all other methods of colouring, 
Doth for Evenness of Colour, Finish, and Graduation 
of Tints, for Skies, ftc, which cannot possibly be pro- 
duced otherwise. 

Price for Colouring Prooess, £6 6s., 

Indnding all Appliances, Colours, Ac 

Spedalite in Stippled Backgrounds £4 4b. extra, 

induding all Appliances. 

Trade Price List, and full advatiiages ofproeess en 

application. 

Samples coloured, C.,D.,y.*8, 2d. eadi, with Stippled 

Background, 4d., CaUnots, 6d., postage extra. 
Success guaranteed. Sole Proprietor and Inventor— 

JAMXS A. CUNDALI., 

26, WnmSOB ST^ NEW BRIGHTON, 
Kkab BIRKKNUEAB. 
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IJghl for Ih. D, 



Tit A ngli oj View 



Birmtnghan Photoffrap\ic Ai 



KOTICE TO SnBSCRIBXBS. 

SnbMilptloii in the United Einaidom, prapaid : — 

Smooths, Gb. ed. ] I2iDOntlil, lOl. lOd. 

In Uie Postal Union, prepaid : — 

S months, 68. 6d. j 13 months, 13l. Od. 

SnbKTiption to T"'^'''i Chins, £o., prepud: — 

e montbi, 10s. lOd. | 12 months, 31b. Sd. 



THE NORTHAMPTON "AHAT&UB FHOTO- 

ORAPHER" PRIZE. 
Next week will be published, as a supplement io 
tha Journal, a foe-simile of the photograph which 
gained our Prize at the recent Northampton 
ExhibiHon. The photograph, which is entitled 
" The Way through the Wood,^' was taken hg Mr. 
H. A. Hood Daniel, Hon. Sec. of tlie Bristol 
and West of England Amateur Photo 
Association. 



ADDRESS 

AH Mtan oontilalng Orden, RemitUnoaB, Su.i and "EvmtxoK 
AdvertiBements, or other bnsinesa mattets, should be addressed 
to the PususHzn of tiie Aiunnnt PaorooBAFBn, 22, Bnokingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.G. ; whilst literary oontribntions and 
qneries should be addressed to the Sdikib. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 

t Tnu>H AdTBTtisemaits to be made to 
jaokiiighaiD Straet, Strand, London, W.C. 



PRIZE COMPETITION. 

"ANIMALS AT HOME." 
A PBIZEOJ THREE GUINEAS vrill be gi»en tor the Bwr &maa 
OF PROToasAP HS which, in any sense, oan be said to illustrate the 
aboTB title. For the pnipose of this competition the widest meanin^f 
is nven to the word " Animals ; " it inoludes all manner of beasU, 
binls and repdlee. None but Amatcun are allowed to compete, 
but they may bo of any nationality. The photographs may be of 
any size, and there is no restriction M to number ; but all shonld, 
if possible, be printed ii]xm a white (or whitish mauve) olbmnenizod 
paper, and be sent in mounted on cards. Eaeh should have upon 
the back the name of the competitor, the title of the picture, the 
circumstanceB under which, and the apparatus by which the pho- 
tograph was taken. Should the judges decide that the pbo- 
tf^isphs of two competitors are of equal merit (in artistic effect, 
mechanical execution and interoeting Huggectivencss), the prize 
will be divided. The winning photographs will bo the oojmight 
of this journal, and will probably be published. Each paroel mnst 
contain stamps and an addrossed label for return. Competitions 
must reach this office not lat«r than Uareh 4th next, and be 
addressed, 

" *»nriiji PaiTi CoNPETinov," 

AlUTBUB pBOTOaUPHEB, 

32, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 



CONGURSO PER UN PREMIO. 

"SUGLI ANIMALI DEL PROPRIO PAESE." 
81 PEOPONB DI DARE UN PEEMIO DI £3 3s. (80 lire), 
per la migliora serie di fotografle ohe poesano illostrore il titolo 
eoprascritto. Per oorrispondere sUe oondizione deeiderate si pren- 
deru la porola ' ' oiumali " in tutto il sue significato, cioo a diie, 
che abbracoerii agni specie di animali, di nccelli e di rettili. I 
dUlettonti soli possono concorrerc, ed il conoorso i aperto ai 
diletttanti di tutte le nozionalitii. Le fotografie possono essere di 
tutts le grandezze, e non si pone limite alcuno sul numero ; ma 
tuttl i saggi devono essere impresai sa carta albumlnosa [colore 
bianco o chiaro-malva) o montati su osrtone. Ciaseuna ptova 
porterik sul dorso il nome del candidaM.jil titolo del soggetto, le cir- 
costanze nelle quoli 6 trattata, e I'lstrumento implegato. Nel 
caso in cui i g^did deoideesero ohe le fotografie di due oandidati 
Bono de un egual merito [oome offettu artistico o meooanioo o oome 
Bseonzione, o ancora come soggetto d'intetosse) il premio sarebbe 
allora diviso. 1a fotografia migltore diverriL la proprietik eaduuTa 
di questo giomale, e ^robabilmente sarA pubblicata. Ciaseuna 
Bopracorta dove cont«nirdei bolli postsli ed un'etichetta indirizzata 
per il ritomo. I soggetti dovranno essere rimesai a quest' uffldo, 
al piil tardi, il 4 di i^rt. L'Ta^jrizuo, 

" CoHOOEao PSB IL Pbewo Deoli Antkaij," 

^ti.isBR PaoTooEiPHBa, 

- -li, B<"!'°i>gbsm Street, Btiaad, 
Wres, W.C. 



FRIDAY, JANUARY SO, 1885. 

" 7b hold at 't u»rt tht mirror vp to JVo/im."— Shaxbpbks. 
An event occurred in'London on Thuraila; in last week, 
which, in any other country but England, would have 
been prominently noticed by the Press, and heralded by 
the publication of photographs of the porsona concerned. 
It ia, then, a healthy sign of the times, and' a Hi^ificant 
fact, that, upon the day we have mentioned, without any 
fuss, parade, or excitement, Ur. Q. E. Buckle was married 
to Miss Alicia Payn, third daughter of Mr. James Fayn, 
the novelist. The church in wliich the ceremony was 
performed — 8t. Saviour's, Warwick Boad, Paddington — 
is by no means notoriously faabionable, or well known 
as a marriage site. The length of the address is even in 
marked contrast to the usual sweet simplicity of "St. 
George's, Hanover Square." The shop-windows have not 
given us a photograph of the Editor of the Times, though 
bej'ond all doubt he is a more important personage than 
many of those whose physiognomies are public property. 



Hausbton, in one of his most thoughtful passages, says, 
" The married man never goes— or hardly ever goes — oi- 
aotly on the same intellectual lines which he would have 
fallowed if he had remained a bachelor. This deviation 
may or may not be a gain ; it is always a most serions 
danger." How this social event will affect the leading 
newspaper of the world remains to be seen. Mr. Buckle 
is an Englishman ; he is also an Oxford man ; and we 
believe that the " serious danger " of the new sphere into 
which he has entered will be encountered with advantage 
to himself, his journal, and to this country. 

Talkiho of journals, Mr. Labouchere, in last week's 
Truth, makes some remarks upon the recent libel case 
which are sensible and pertinent. The libel — undoubtedly 
most objectionable— was written by a Peeress, acting as a 
Dnld contributor to a joomal ; aqd, for inserting it In hia 
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paper, Mr. Yates has been sent to prison. ** Obviously, 
either Mr. Yates ought not to be in prison, or Lady Strad- 
broke ought to be. Her oifence was deliberate. The 
offence of Mr. Yates was placing too much confidence in 
the Peeress, and neglecting to revise her ' copy * before 
inserting it." Probably Mr. Yates never saw the objec- 
tionable paragraph until it appeared in print. Still, he 
has to go to prison, while the writer escapes untouched — 
except, we suppose, socially. Truly, editors require to be 
more vigilant than ever were the most doughty knights 
of old ! 



We have already received competitions for our '* Animals 
at Home " prize from Stockholm and Copenhagen, as well as 
several from various parts of the United Kingdom. We 
remind our readers that though March 4th is the latest day 
for sending in, we shall be glad to receive the photographs 
as early as possible. 

* 

Mb. Osmund W. Jeffs has read a valuable and interest- 
ing paper before the Liverpool Science Students' Associa- 
tion, upon the intimate connection which should exist 
between geology and photography. The salient points of 
the discourse are printed elsewhere. Photography can 
aid geology in many ways. The faithful representations 
of the contour of a country at once convey certain truths 
to the geologist, concerning the underlying strata. The 
photographs of strata and rock-surfaces are also much 
more useful for criticism and investigation in the study 
than any roughly drawn sketches, as they certainly 
possess scientific accuracy. We fully endorse Mr. Jeff's 
remarks that in the near future no field geologist can 
be said to be fully equipped who does not carry with him 
a camera and lens. 



Peintees' errors are occasionally very amusing. On page 
425 of the St, Louis Photographer we came across Uiese 
astounding words : — " Pleotographic plank." At first we 
thought the writer must be alluding to some recently dis- 
covered Silurian fossil, or remnant of the Old Sandstone 
period ; but, on reading the passage again, we f oimd it 
was a misprint for the very commonplace and mercantile 
** Photographic plant." Ytom the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous is but a step ! 

* 

The scenes caused by the explosions at Westminster Hall, 
the House of Commons, and the Tower have been photo- 
graphed before the ruins were removed. The light in 
London has been so bad that the lime light had to be 
employed. We hear that the results are not deemed alto- 
gether quite satisfactory. The authorities of Scotland 
Yard employed their own photographer, and the War 
Office sent another who operated under the instructions of 
Colonel Majendie. 



At present we must admit that no Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
millenium appears upon the horizon of the future. But to 
that ** thrice prayed for " event, photography may offer a 
sober and humble contribution. At Sparta it was con- 



sidered useful to make one of the Helots drunk by way of 
awful example to Spartan young gentlemen. Our sugges- 
tion is that an individual '' in a state of not too bigoted 
teetotalism," should be subjected to the process of in- 
stantaneous photography. His second self might then be 
reproduced as a Magic Lantern slide, and there is no doubt 
that this picture would awaken much righteous merriment 
at a temperance meeting. Lucretius, in a famous passage, 
describes the rather selfish satisfaction of people on shore 
gazing upon the troubles of a ship in a storm. Equally 
sweet it is, from the safe and steady heights of the Temper- 
ance League, to look upon some luckless wight yawing, 
pitching, and tossing, still '' half seas over." 



We believe the Helot example method worked very well 
at Sparta, and we hope it would bear transplantation to 
England. Still, we must confess, an example of vice is 
not always a sure deterrent from the flowery path. At 
least those who have not forgotten ''Pink Dominos," 
will remember that it was not considered virtuous on the 
part of the naughty old uncle to peep into that photo- 
graph-book which contained presumably pictures of ladies 
not of the most Puritanic morality. Nor is the converse 
true, for no son of temperance ever turned drunkard by 
dint of gazing at the photographs of Archdeacon Farrar, 
Canon Wilberforce, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or any of the 
non-bibbing celebrities that you may see any day at a 
oertain shop in the Strand. Still the experiment will 
certainly be amusing, and perhaps effective. 



In a leading article in our issue of January 16th, we said, 
'' The place of honour in the Art Journal for this month 
is given to an article entitled ' The Mask of Silence.' The 
illustrations — ^wood engravings — are from photographs 
taken by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen." The original photo- 
graphs were taken by Messrs. Valentine, of Dundee ; and 
the Art Journal^ from which our information was derived 
in its second edition, made the necessary correction. 



AiT esteemed correspondent writes: — ** There is also a 
' Dark Boom ' in connection with the Dtmdee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Society, which, is very efficiently 
fitted up with the necessary requisites in tlie shape of 
sinks, washing trough, developing cups, trays, plate- 
holders, lockers, &c., for the use of amateur members not 
having the necessary accommodation at home, the whole 
expense of fitting up the room having been generously 
defrayed by the kindness of the President of the Society 
Mr. J. C. Cox. That gentleman has also just added to the 
general completeness by presenting a gas stove for emid- 
sion making. The room has been in constant use by the 
members, and the accommodation provided has induced a 
good number to become members of the Society. The rent 
is about ten pounds, and members are provided with a key 
for five shillings per annum. Those wishing a locker to 
keep their chemicals locked up, pay an additional five 
shillings. Beginners can always get lessons in develop- 
ing from some qualified member of the Society. The 
Lochee Amateur Photographic Club are, we understand, 
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a step still further in advance of other similar societies, 
they having a glass studio, with the necessary photo- 
graphic apparatus for the use of the members." 



AoooBDma to the Detroit Free Fress, a young woman in 
Calif omia recently sued the young man she had been 
engaged to for breach of promise. Everything went on well. 
Her attorney showed the usual letters; read the gush for the 
amusement of the audience in the court-room ; gave the 
amatory statistics — the number of times he used 
** darling ; " the number of times he ** wanted to kiss her," 
** look in her dear eyes," and hold her in his anus in a 
fond embrace." The lawyer was sure that he had ** caught 
on " to every man on the jury. The defendant was an 
amateur photographer. His sole response was a photo- 
graph of the young woman sitting on a sofa with another 
fellow's arm about her waist. This was luiezpected. The 
amateur photographer, suspecting all was not right, pre- 
tended to go out of town one evening, leaving his instru- 
ment properly arranged with clockwork for taking a picture 
in the girl's house. Verdict for the defendant. 



m 



Photooeafhy appears to lend itself admirably to the fabri- 
cation of ** tall " stories. The latest is an invention to pre- 
vent £raud on the part of omnibus takers, consisting of a 
machine which takes photographs of the interior every few 
minutes, so that a pretty accurate guess may be made " on 
examining the photograph-reporter as to the exact con- 
dition of the vehicle during these intervals, consequently 
what money the conductor ought to have received." It is 
said that a certain omnibus company would readily give 
£1,000 for a really effective tell-tale, and no end of inven- 
tors, including the ingenious Mr. Maskelyne, have had a 
try, but apparently without success — at least if Mr. 
Maskelyne'i^vention be successful it has not been adopted. 
That such an absurdity as the "photographic-reporter" 
should be put forward shows that inventors despair of 
solving the problem. 

* 

The present dull weather is terribly against good photo- 
graphy. During the last seven days of the old year but 
two hours of sunshine were registered at Greenwich. The 
only consolation in view of this dismal fact is that London 
was twice as well off as Lewes, for here at Viscount 
Hampden's scat at Glynde, the registration during the 
same period was but one hour. 

* 

TuBNiKG over the pages of a volume of the Scientific 
Jmerican the other day, we came across a method of pro- 
ducing " winking photographs " which might amuse some 
of our readers to try. First, take a negative of the sitter 
with the eyes open, then a second, without change of posi- 
tion, with the eyes shut. The two negatives are printed on 
opposite sides of ths paper, taking care to '* register " ex- 
acUy. When held before a flickering lamp or other variable 
source of light, the combined photographs show rapid 
alternations of closed and open eyes, the effect being that 
of rapid winking. Any an^ateur photographer, therefore, 
with a little care, can rivgj Herr Qabriel Max, whose 



winking jucture caused such a sensation a few years ago, 
without much trouble. 

* 

Tkb photographs of babies in every stage of misery, which 
were sopppular a few months ago, aresomewhat a mystery. 
How are the agonising expressions obtained ? The famous 
baby photograph of Eiglander, first entitled '* mental 
anguish," or subsequently better known as ** Qinx' Baby," 
was the result of a " fluke." The original proved to be 
the most obstreporous of infantile sitters, and Eiglander, 
in despair of obtaining anything like a smile, took the 
little roarer in the very climax of a paroxysm of passion. 
The result, as everybody knows, was a big success. But it 
• is not to be supposed cross as some babies are, that the 
photographs referred to were the results of accident. It 
is much more probable that the photographer adopted some 
such means as Focardi, the sculptor, employed to g^tthe ex- 
pression of ang^uish on the face of the yoimg model who sat 
to him for his celebrated group " you dirty boy." Focardi 
could only do it by plentifully pinching the model, or 
getting someone else to do it, and the boy didn't so much 
mind it, because for every pinch he was paid an extra six- 
pence ! As the babies in question appear not to be more 
than twelve months old, it is possible, and while they had 
the pinches the mothers had the pennies. A decided in- 
justice. 

* 

Some months ago we invited our readers to be bold 
enough to photograph the ghost of Oliver Cromwell. We 
imagined at the time that this might be an exceptional 
opportunity. But it seems likely that henceforth the pro- 
fession of ghost-photographer may become an established 
one. Mr. Damiani has issued a challenge to Mr.Labouchere, 
engaging to '* prove that the forms of those we call dead 
do return among us, temporarily clothed in flesh, and 
decked in beautiful garments ; that they shake hands and 
familiarly converse with an assembled company under 
certain conditions, and that, moreover, they sit for and 
have their photographs taken." 



This challenge is issued to ''one and all of tho seven 
millions of Agnostics in the coimtry who look upon Mr. 
Labouchere as a mentor and an oracle." Mr. Labouchere 
briefly summarizes Mr. Damiani's high-falutin' letter. '' It 
is a challenge, or rather a bet, to prove that ghosts appear, 
and have their photographs taken." Here, then, is the 
opportimity of those who are spiritually minded among 
amateur photographers. Many of you may hava made a 
''ghost" of a photograph; let us see if you can make a 
photograph of a ghost ! 

* 

We can refer those who have a desire to profit by others' 
experience in this matter, to a recent paper in the 
American Photographic Times, An accoimt is there given — 
alas ! by an unbeliever-— of attempts to photograph sundry 
spirits, notably the spirit of the late lamented Aspasia. We 
regret to add that the striking likeness which tho photo- 
graphs of the deceased lady bore to the medium were quite 
irresistible. It is evident, therefore, that, of all Mr. 
Damiani's letter, the words " under certain conditions," 
are the most important. 
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Hettetjsto t^e (BXtitov. 

** HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE." 
giR, — I take the liberty of pointing out that the series of 
Photographs of Snow ^nes from which the illustrations were 
taken for the article in this month's Art Journal, entitled ** The 
Mask of Silence," have been by mistake attributed to Messrs. 
"Wilson, of Aberdeen, instead of Messrs. James Valentine and 
Sons, Landscape Photographers, Dundee, whose production 
they are. 

I am, &c., 
Dundee, January 19, 1885. Yachtsman. 

* 

A MONTHLY ALBUM SOCIETY. 
Dear Sir, — I have read with great pleasure Mr. L. W. Eland's 
letter in to-day's issue of your excellent paper, and think his 
idea very good, indeed. In the event of suoh a society as he 
proposes being started, I, for one, shall only be too pleased to 
become a member of it, and trust we may soon get '* A Monthly 
Album Club " formed. 

With regard to your competition, *' Animals at Home," I have 
no doubt you will have a great many entries, both English and 
Foreign ,* and I would suggest that it would be a great treat 
for your readers, if you could in any way manage to have the 
collection on view after awarding the prize. 
Wishing you every success. 

I remain. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. Butler. 
239, Oxford Road, 
Reading, 23 January, 1885. 

— * 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — The idea propounded by Mr. Beach, of New York, is one 
that I should be most happy to co-operate in carrying out, 
indeed I had contemplated something of the same kind. 

The proper course would be for Mr. Beach to secure members 
on his side, and I will strive to do the same here during the 
coming summer, the arrangement being that each one shall 
contribute a number of negatives — his own product during the 
year — representing points of general interest, or typical 
European views, ui&t are suitable for making lantern transpar- 
encies by direct contact, or if preferred, the transparencies ready 
made. 

The same thing would have to be done by the American 
contingent. 

Then, say, at the end of September or October the accumulated 
slides could be exchanged in one bulk between Mr. Beach and 
myself, when each member who had contributed negatives, and 
who had joined the club, would have the use of given batches 
of the negatives for a certain allotted time, so as to make from 
them his own transparencies. 

This would be an excellent arrangement, and would give 
us in England a variety of American views^ and our cousins in 
Ameiica a variety of English and Continental views. 

Those desiring to take part are requested to write to me 
saying so. Only perfect negatives will be accepted. 

I have written direct to Mr Beach. 

Yours truly, 

River Cottage, H. Smith. 

Homsey, N. 



* 



RETOUCHING. 
Dear Sir, — Probably I reaped as much amusement from 
the perusal of C. C. Bradshaw's letter as he seems to have got 
from mine. As, however, / wrote for amateurs, and he appears 
to write for or on behalf of professionals, I do not quite gather 
the exact appropriateness of his remarks. It must have been 
exceedingly entertaining to see CO. B. performing a sort of 
barbarous can-can, and flourishing his retouching pencil to the 
hoarse sounds of his ** war-whoop." 

C. C. Bradshaw may be a " self -named " authority on the 
subject of retouching— or is he one of that great clan, the 
members of which, hav-ng tried to light a sitter properly, and 
failed in the attempt, seek refuge in retouching to hide their 
bungling work ? Their name is legion. 



For C. C. Bradshaw^s information I beg to sav I have not 
tried retouching, so cannot say whether or not I should fail at 
it ; neither do I feel called upon to make the attempt, any more 
than I am to paint the outside of my house all the colours of 
the prism, simply because the professional house-painter some- 
where up the road has attempted to rival the rainbow on the 
front of his. I am quite content to let it alone — it is honest 
brickf and not that stuff (also by courtesy called brick) which 
falls to pieces at the very sight of a trowel, and needs a coat of 
stucco to keep it in its place. 

If any reader feels he has a special mission to please old 
women and children, I would suggest that he save himself the 
trouble and expense of getting a camera, and spending five or 
ten guineas in taking lessons in retouching, although the 
possession of these may enable him to present them with a 
portrait that cannot be distinguished from one of those 
abominable libels on the human face — the joint production of 
the photographic "artist" and the ** first-rate retoucher" — 
and invest his funds instead in a goodly supply of peppermint 
drops and sugar candy, which are far more ukely to afiford the 
desired amount of pleasure. 

Those amateurs who also wish to emulate the professionals 
in filling their pockets, are of course at perfect liberty to do 
so, but I would respectfully repeat to them the words of one of 
the greatest living painters, who, in speaking of the indulgence 
within us of certain moral weaknesses and failings, says, 
** Among such aa are palpably ignoble I will instance the yreed 
for gain, I believe no evil to be more insidious, none more 
imerring in its operations than this sordid appetite. Its 
poisonous taint creeps into the moral system ; numbs by degrees 
all finer sense ; dulls all high vision ; is fatal to all lofty effort." 
These words were addressed to those entering on a professional 
career, and they are worthy the attention of the true, earnest 
amateur. 

It has always been a mystery to me whence came the self- 
opinionated clan of retouchers who flatter their paltry minds that 
they have a superabimdance of **high art" feeling, and that 
no negative is complete unless it has passed under the magic 
touch of their pencil, regardless of the fact that not one in ten 
of them could take a sheet of plain paper and copy even a 
common jam-pot, much less draw a nose or eye correctly, and 
should they by happy chance succeed in scrawling a wretched 
profile with the weU-known vacant stare and totfd absence of 
expression, will immediately fancy the mantle of Raphael has 
ftdlen upon them, and forthwith begin to make imsavoury 
comparisons between ** heaven-bom genius " and " self- 
named " talent, always starting with the idea that they come 
under the former heading. 

From the results one sees every day (and it is unlikely that 
the best houses employ all the worst retouchers^, it seems 
pretty evident that retouching ** artists," as a rule, know as 
much about ** high art" as a cat does about the height of the 
barometer. 

I defy C. C. Bradshaw, or anyone else, to prove that if the 
same amount of time and care toere expended in properly liyhtimj 
the sitter in the first instance, the print from the resulting 
negative will be one whit less pleasing as a likeness than that 
from a retouched negative. 

C. C. B. says a ** subject" does not remain long under one 
aspect, and ** it would be absurd to retouch a landscape." Why 
would it be absurd ? Are not both ** subject " and ** land- 
scape " Nature's works, and it is equally impertinent to meddle 
with either ? Did anyone ever see a landscape under the same 
aspect two days running ? A photograph should be a copy of 
Nature as it exists at the time the sensitive plate is presented 
to it, and it is a copy imtil such times as the retoucher's pencil 
has made it a permanent perversion of the truth. 

Yours faithfully, 

14, St. Mary Axe, E.C., C. W. Crossley. 

23rd January, 1885. 






A PoBTABLE Dbvelopeb. — Many amateurs will bo glad to hear of a 
developer that simply requires diluting with water to be ready for use. 
Jones' Invicta developer answers this purpose well. Diluting with 
fifteen parte of water for normal exposure with five parts for under 
exposure, and with twenty to thirty for over exposure, good results 
are obtainabio with most dry plates. The advantages oi so compact 
a preparation for travelling — one bottle taking the place of the usual 
two or three — are manifest. 
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By L. T. Meade. 
Author of " Scamp and /," ** fTater Gipsies^^^ Sfe. 
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PHOTOGKAni III. — "MK8. ROCHEMO^'T'S REVENGE." — r^iBT I. 

^* Tell me, Manners, do you serionialy believe in ghosts ? '* 

I looked up a trifle sorrowf ully at my young friend, I 
had always considered him such a sensible and practical 
person. 

"No, Charlie," I said, "I do not believe in any things 
60 improbable ; I And my life a great deal too busy, my 
boy," I added, " to waste my time over nonsense. There 
are no ghosts, and if there were they have nothing to do 
with me." 

"Ah! well," said Charlie Staunton, with a slight sigh, 
*^ We need not enter on the subject. Have you seen the 
photograph of my new place ? " 

"No, Staunton, but I've heard of your luck, my dear 
fellow, and I must congratulate you. So you have carried 
ofi that beautiful little princess after all." 

"Yes — Mary is my wife now — ^wo have been married 
for several months, and she is all that I ever thought 
her." 

" You are quite happy then ?" 

" ! I suppose so, quite." 

" And her friends really withdrew their opposition ? " 

" Yes, they are as friendly as possible, all, — except — " he 
shuddered a trifle and turned pale—" Look here Manners, 
<;ome down to Devonshire on Saturday, and let me introduce 
you to my wife. I'll meet you at Axminster, and drive 
you over to our place in twenty minutes. Don't say no 
here's a photograph of the house, and we have lovely 
Tiews." 

"This photograph!" I said, as Staunton placed the 
picture in question before me, " I seem to know this place ; 
that long low house, with verandahs rtmning all roimd ; 
and creepers about it is familiar to me. Of course there 
are heaps of similar houses, but somehow I recognise 
this one, can I ever have been here f " 

" You may have seen it, it is one of the show places in 
our parts. Mary's aunt, Mrs. Bochemont, used to live at 
' The Chase.' " 

"Mrs. Eochemont!" I exclaimed, "Why surely, 
Staunton, she was the old lady who most strenuously 
opposed your marriage ; well she must have forgiven you, 
-when she allows you to live in her house." 

" Unfortunately she cannot very well help herself, she is 
dead." 

" And did she leave her money to your wife ? " 

"No, no, no, we rent the house and place. Will you 
-come down on Saturday, Manners? " 

" I will, Charlie, I should like to be introduced to your 
pretty wife, and to see you in the midst of your home 
circle, old boy." 

" All right, I will be at Axminster at three o'clock then, 
good bye." 

Staunton went down the stairs, leaving the photograph of 
his pretty little country hoixiQ 'behi^^ him. 



I took up the photograph again, looked at it for an 
instant, and then thrusting it into a drawer, forgot it ; but 
I could not so easily forget Staunton's face, he looked ill, 
anxious, pre-occupied. This seemed very strange to me, as 
I knew that young Staimton had just got his heart's 
desire. 

For some years now, he had wanted to marry a veiy 
beautiful and sweet g^l, who was, unfortunately, much 
his superior in birth. Mary Bochemont, belonged to one 
of the most severe and exclusive types of old county 
families ; Charlie Staunton had sprung from the people, 
and was, himself, a wine merchant. 

He had always been a bright, gifted, handsome boy, a 
gentleman at heart, and by education ; he was also well off, 
whereas the pretty girl who had won his heart was poor — 
they loved each other well, and they saw no reason why 
they should not marry, but the Bochemonts, a large and 
divers clan, thought otherwise. 

For years they had opposed this marriage, alike indiffer- 
ent to Mary's pale cheeks, and to Charlie's flts of despair. 

I was quite accustomed to half-yearly visits from this 
distracted young man, in which he poured forth his woes, 
and inveighed loudly, against blue blood, royal descent, 
ancient families, and all the rest of the hiimbug. 

On each of these occasions, Cliarlie spoke with special 
bitterness of a certain great aunt of Mary's, a widow who 
lived in a kind of regal state, and who kept all the other 
Bochemonts, far and near, in such awe, that they dared not 
oppose her. 

" If Mary's father ever begins to think of yielding," pro- 
ceeded Charlie, " he is sure to go up and pay a visit to that 
dreadful aunt Diana, and then it's all up ; he comes back 
more obdurate than ever. I think I hate that old woman.'* 

This kind of thing went on for several years, I was 
therefore rather astonished one morning, to receive a letter 
from Staunton, in which he not only said that consent had 
been won, but that he and his beloved Mary were 
absolutely married. 

I wrote to congratulate him of course, but received no 
answer, and concluded that the happy feUow was away on 
his honeymoon. And now he had come to see me, and as- 
sured me that he was perfectly content, and told me further, 
that he and his wife were living at " The Chase," in the very 
house were that terrible great aunt had conspired against 
them for so many years. Well, things had turned round, 
and yet Charlie did not look at all happy. 

On the following Saturday, I went down to Devonshire, 
and wus met by my young friend, who drove me over to his 
beautiful home. 

It was a lovely little place, on a small scale, but laid out, 
with an exquisite eye for effect. 

The house was even prettier and quainter than the 
grounds, it was built all on one floor, and had long 
corridors, and bay windows, and low ceiled, and large 
rooms. 

The views from the windows were varied and lovely, for 
the house stood on high groimd, and looked across one of 
those valleys for which Devonshire is famous. 

My friend's wife came out to meet me ; she was really a 
beautiful creature, and had a certain air of grace and high 
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culture, whicli is almost impossible to describe but wbich 
seemed exactly to fit her rather peculiar surroundings. 

** There is one thing that strikes me as a trifle incon- 
gruous here," I said, when I had exhausted my praises of 
the Stauntons' beautiful little home, "Your walls, your 
windows, your doors, your whole style of decoration, belong 
to a century ago, but your furniture is modern." 

**We furnished rather in a hurry," replied Mrs. 
Staunton, " Most, yes most of the old furniture was sold ;" 
here Staunton g^t up and walked to the window. 

'*Do you like rooms with old fashioned surroundings, 
Mr. Manners?" enquired the young wife, glancing a 
little anxiously after ner husband. 

*'Ye8,"I said." 

" Then you shall have a chamber after your own heart," 
she continued, *'you will find the furniture of your bed- 
room, quite in keeping with the old walls. I can assure 
you, for your comfort, that every article in the room is at 
least a century old. Come, Charlie," added the pretty 
creature, going up to her husband, '* will you show Mr. 
Manners, to his bedroom ? " 

Staunton turned roimd with a start. 

" Good gracious," he whispered, low and impressively, 
** have you given him that room ?" 

He did not know that I heard him. 

(To he continued.) 



By G. Eichards Julian, A.E.I.B.A. 

Architecture, unlike some of the sister arts, welcomed 
photography as an ally from the first. Among the earliest 
wants of the student who has determined to become an 
architect, are good representations, both of entire buildings, 
and of separate parts of them, such as columns and arches, 
capitals and bases, and other decorative features ; as he 
grows older the desire to accumulate fresh examples, and 
to gather new information from the beautiful edinces with 
which his art is concerned, often becomes a passion, which 
continues with him when other hobbies have ceased to 

please. 

It is evident that the student, whether young or old, 
will acquire more knowledge of the forms and proportions 
of the diaracteristic features of any building from truth- 
ful pictures of them, than from any verbal descriptions 
without such aids. 

In architectural illustrations, absolute accuracy of deline- 
ation is the main object ; every detail should be shewn, and 
in perfectly truthful proportion and outline ; photography 
fulfils these requirements, and this fact was very soon 
recognized by architects, who hastened to avail themselves 
of the newly discovered art. So far was this the case that 
no sooner had photography made such advances as to 
render possible the production of prints on paper of large 
size, than a society, called the Architectural !rhotographic 
Association, was formed. This association, with whidi I 
was for a short time connected, put itself, by means of its 
honorary secretary, in connection with the principal English 
and foreign photographers, who sent to him, each year, 
specimens of their work as applied to the illustration of 
architecture. These photographs were then publicly exhi- 
bited in the galleries at No. 9, Conduit Street, and sub- 
scribers to the society selected those of which they desired 
to receive copies, the price of each being stated in the 
catalogue. By these means, and the appointment of local 
honorary secretaries for provincial centres, not only were 
architects made acquamted with the productions of 
the leading photographers of this country, out with Uiose 



of such firms as Ponti of Venice, Alinari of Florence^ 
Bisson Freres, of Paris, and many others whose names I 
forp^t. In the year 1862 the association published a 
series of photographs of the sculptures on the west front 
of Wells Catherial, specially taken for them by Messrs. 
Cimdall, Downes, & Co. At this time the sale of photo- 
graphs was being developed into a special business ; the 
association had, to a great extent, done its work, — for 
which I think photographers, as well as architects, have 
reason to be grateful, — and, ceasing to be a financial 
success, came to an end. 

The introduction of photo-lithomtphy hashad a remark- 
able influence on arcnitectural ulustration, especially as 
applied in the weekly professional newspapers. Until the 
invention of this process, wood engravmg was the usual 
means of production ; it had, however one great disadvan- 
tage, the reproduction was not obtained directly from the 
original, and in the operation of engraving, clearness and 
accuracy of detail, and the spirit of the original drawing 
were too often lost ; whereas photo-lithography reproduces 
faithfully every line and touch. 

The Building News has the credit of being the first 
of our journals to avail itself of this means of producing 
its illustrations ; in the nimiber published on the 18th of 
December, 1868, a view of the convent of S. Margaret, at 
East Grinstead, reproduced from the original pen and ink 
drawing of the architect, the late Mr. G. E. Street, was 
issued; and from that time photo-lithography more 
and more displaced the older methods, untU it became, 
])ractically, the only one used. The lessened cost of produc- 
tion led to an increase in the number of illustrations ; from 
the beginning of the year 1873 the Building NewB issued 
six pages, and at the present time issues eight pages of 
photo-lithographs, weekly, in connection with a paper the 
price of which is only four pence. 

Our oldest journal, the Builder y was more conservative, 
and continued for a long time to employ wood engravings, 
but have now, not only adopted photo-hthography, but me 
method known as the ink-photo process, which 1 need not 
describe in the columns of the Amateur Photographer. 

I recommend aUwho take an interest in the advances made 
in these developments of photography to study the number 
of the Builder published on the 3rd of Janimry, in the present 
year, in which, among many other illustrations, produced 
by various processes, will be foimd the best specimen 
— that I have yet seen — of the ink-photo ; it is a view of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, reproduced from a sepia drawing by 
the present able editor of the Builder^ Mr. H. H. 
Statham, F.R.I.B.A. 

The introduction of photo-lithography has undoubtedly 
contributed largely to a revolution in arclutectural draughts- 
manship. Twenty, years ago, one ambition of most young 
architects was to be able to work in water-colours ; the 
masterly pen and ink drawings of Street, and of Mr. 
Norman Shaw, doubtless commenced the movement in 
favour of black-and-white, but the absolute necessity for 
that style of drawing, when reproduction by photo-litho- 
graphy was desired, has led to the result which will bo 
seen by anyone who studies the architectural gallery at 
the Boyal Academy. From the school of pen and ink 
draughtsmen thus produced, those who practise the 
fashionable art of etcmng have sometimes been recruited ; 
and, for the representation of architectural subjects, with 
evident advantage. 

I have no doubt that the bringing to perfection of such 
processes as the ink-photo, and of others yet unknown, 
will cause a reaction in favour of water-colotir, which, as 
representing — at any rate in the original drawing — colour,. 
as well as form, is evidently the more p^ect means of 
artistic expression. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 

By Benjamin Wyles. 

In these articles we write for those who, knowing nothing of 
Photography, wish to learn. We shall begin at the beginning, 
and endeavour to make the conditions and manipulations so 
clear and easy to imderstand that success shaU be assured as 
far as it can be so. Many would be glad of an amateur 
acquaintance with photography, but fear the difficidties, the 
teomicalities, the apparent chaos of things to be learnt, or 
obseryed. Qur object is to smooth the way for these, to 
explain the method that underlies the apparent mysteries, to 
show the principles that give the due to a plain path through 
it all. It IS true there is no ** Boyalroad ** to photographymore 
than to anything else that is really worth acquiring.* Whilst 
that is so, it is equally true that there is no real difficulty in 
the way of a person of ordinary intelligence and industry. The 
art is equally well suited to either sex, some few ladies having 
been amongst the most accomplished manipulators, showing 
work at the exhibitions which displayed consummate artistic 
taste^ and carrying off awards of honour which were well 
deserved. There is now no excuse even for mess and dirt. 
Chemical operations such as are necessary may be conducted 
with safety to floors and carpets, and with fingers innocent of 
ugly stains. Plates can now be purchased ready prepared of 
the highest sensitiveness and quahty. The painter adds them 
to his sketching material, and secures effects he would not 
think of even attempting with his brush, or supplements his 
colour sketch with a record of detail that would be hope- 
lesdy beyond his power otherwise. The architect, engineer, 
or other technical worker can '*bag" records of works on 
their travels for future use. In commerce a thousand appli- 
cations of the art are constantly arising, whilst for the 
cultivation of the artistic facidty perhaps no occupation 
presents so sure and tangible results. The observing eye finds 
material everywhere, and photography enables the ready hand 
to secure records of present delights for future enjoyment. 

Appabatus. 

The selection of the working material should have regard to 
the kind of work the amateur wishes to execute. Tourists 
will select a size that can be carried without adding much to 
the fatigues of travel. For home workers the question of 
weight is of less consequence. Ladies should obtam a set not 
too large, but with qualities of neatness and compactness that 
are not at all necessary in the case of a robust man of active 
outdoor pursuits. Then the matter of price is a very variable 
one. '' Complete sets'' are purohasable at from for^ to fiffy 
shillings for the smaller sizes, whilst as many pounds will 
often he laid out by the larger professional firms, or amateurs 
with ample means, in a single piece of apparatus such as a 
large lens, or a camera of special size and of peculiar adapta- 
tions. This great variety in the cost is not bemuse one maker 
charges higher than anomer for the same thine, so much as the 
great difference in the intrinsic value of the artide supplied, and it 
IS not dependent altogether on size. A parallel is seen in tiie 
case of a watch ; one man f;ives fifty uiillings for his time- 
ke^[>er, another as many g^mneas, one is as big as the other, 
bot^ manaffe to keep time, or not, almost irrespective of the 
cost. Musical instruments afford a similar instance. There 
are certain sizes in {photography which have come to be adopted 
as standards, to which pjAt^ are regularly made, and for which 
dishes and other paraphernalia are easily obtainable. To com- 
mence wiHi the smaller, the 3^ by 4^, oJled " quarter plate," 
is popular with beginners, as it aUows a lantcon slide, or a 
carte de visite to be made from the negative, and necessitates 
a TniTn'tnwTn of oost. The ucxt is 6 by 4, giving a plate of 
rather better dimensions, with very little increase of the weight 
or bulk. The next is called half -plate, 6^ by 4f , and is a very 
useful size for either landscape or small portraiture. It covers 
amply for the popular cabinet, or if the camera contains means 
for repeating uie exposure two card pictures can be made on it. 
7} by 5 is a useful landscai>e size, its proportions of length 
to widtii suiting well for outdoor work, and being such as 
artists frequent^ employ for landscapes. This size was mudi 
used in past days for stereoscopic wou. A partition down the 
centre of the camera enabled two picturea to be taken simul- 
taneously with a pair of lenses ; or the partition being remov- 
able at will, a single larger lenB replaced the pair for taking 



one picture occupying the full plate. This size is largely used. 
8^ by 6^, called the ** whole plate,'' comes next. It is m con- 
stant requisition for all kinds of work ; it affords good space 
for landscape, groups, or a portrait of framing <nmensions. 
A couple of cabinets can be taken on it side by side. Beyond 
these there are larger sizes, each of them favoured by many of the 
best workers. 10 by 8, 12 by 10, 15 by 12, and occasionally 
18 by 16, 20 by 16, and 24 by 20. In this country the 
extreme sizes have not been quite so much in vogue as they 
were some years since. In America they are popular, and 
probably will be so again in this country, -men a little 
reaction has passed away that has probably been induced by 
the great development of the means of enlarging from small 
negatives. 

A word or two as to particular items and the special points to 
be looked to. 

The camera should be bellows-bodied after the manner of nii 
accordion, the old form like two boxes, sliding one within the 
other, may be considered obsolete for very sensitive plates ; the 
front part carrying the lens should be able to rise within certain 
limits, clamping in position with a screw ; it should also have 
motions to either side, and & falling motion in addition to the 
rise and lateral motions will often meet exigencies which we 
shall speak of later on. The back of the camera should be ad- 
justable either at right angles to the base, or backward or for- 
ward ; this is called a *' swing back," and though not absolutely 
necessary, and not supplied in the cheaper instruments, is very 
desirable for spedal purposes. The camera should have the 
power also of taking the plate dther sideways or upright. It 
will be obvious on a moment's reflection that some pictures are 
horizontal in shape, as extended landscapes, others vertical, as 
church spires, towers, and the like ; three or four modes of meet- 
ing this are in use — 1. The dark slide may be made square, and 
the plate fixed in it either way. 2. The camera itself may be 
moveable. 3. The best way is to have what is termed a revers- 
ing back, the camera itself remains in situ with this arrange- 
ment, but that part of it to which the d^k slide holding the plate 
is affixed is made to fit into the camera either way, so that the 
diange from the horizontal to the vertical position of the plate 
is made in a very few seconds and without trouble ; this is a 
comparatively recent invention, and as it implies very careful 
workmanship, is pretty much confined to the best instruments. 
« The dark slide snould always be of the double form, ^t is, 
holding two plates back to back. It is of no consequence 
whether they are made to recdve the plates at the side or for 
them to be dipped in from one end, but it may be taken that 
the modem plain of making the doors to puU right out is pre- 
ferable to the older plan of having ihe door hin^sd so as to fold 
back ; in laree sizes the hinged door left attached to the camera 
is assailable Dv ^rind during exposure, and the hinges are liable 
to get strained or even torn from the thin wood, and the least 
defect of this sort is almost sure to produce a chink, through 
which light can enter to the spoiling of the plate. 

The Lens 

Is perhaps the most important item in the outfit. A good lens 
may do with a second-rate camera, but an inferior lens cannot 
produce a picture better than its own average, however elabor- 
ate the adaptations for securing itsima^. f^parate instruments 
are employed for landscapes and portraits, though with certain 
reservations the special instrument of the one may be used for 
the other. Whatever the form of the lens assumed, it will be 
achromatic ; that is, that its focus, as seen by the eye, will 
ooindde with its chemically acting focus; this is not the case in 
a lens made from a sinffle piece of glass ; therefore, lenses in- 
tended for photography have to be made of two or more 
separate lenses combined to form one that shall be appropriately 
adjusted. The simplest form of photographic objective is the 
aingh lens, it i^ also the cheapest, it may be reckoned par 
excellence, the lens for landscape having the smallest ix>S8U)le 
number of surfaces of glass, it gives the maximum 
amount of brightness, and deamess of image, and with 
''stops" suffidently small and riffhtly placed, gives 
sharpness of definition over a wide range of varying 
distances. It has one particular defect, that of distorting 
those straight lines that he near the margin of the picture ; for 
jmre landscape this is not very observable, but for architecture 
it is less suitable than other forms. For any purpose it is 
desirable that this form of lens diould be used as long in the 
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focns as the subject will admit of. The distortion of the mar- 
ginal lines is thns less seen, and the lens bearing a larger 
*• stop" or working aperture, Tigonr of image and speed in 
working are secured. This form of lens is made by some 
makers of different focal lengths to fit into one brass mount, 
so that, say, for a half-plate camera, lenses ranging from about 
8 to 14 incnes focus can be carried and fitted into tne mount to 
suit the special subject in hand ; and greater power for pro- 
ducing pictorial results are obtained at a compiaratiTely small 
outlay. The portrait lens is a much more expensive instnunent. 
It consists of two combinations, and has been brought to great 
perfection by the principal English makers. The imported 
Fr^ch instruments occasionally are found good, but, as a rule, 
are very inferior; so the uninitiated who cannot judge for 
himself would do well to pay the price and trust the reputation 
of the two chief photographic opticians, Ross and Dallmeyer. 
A word of caution: When the lens has been obtained, 
should it be necessary to unscrew its components for 
cleaning, let one part be cleaned and screwed back in 
its place before the other is removed; any misplacement 
of the glasses will 9poil the working of the objective. A third 
form of instrument may be imaged as Iving midway between 
the two former. It has been mtroducea more recently, and 
forms an admirable tool. Some few ^ears ago Ross introduced 
whatwascalledtiie ** Doublet," and, with optical differences which 
we need not enter on here, this principle has been expanded 
into a family of lenses, which, under the names of ** Symmetri- 
cals" and ** Bectilinears," are universally employed. With the 
exception of strictly portrait work in the studio, this form of 
lens IS adapted to all purposes, and hence it decidedly forms the 
proper instrument for the amateur who can only acquire one or 
two lenses. Its special characteristic is that it entiray corrects 
the distortion found in the ** Single " form. The straight liner 
of architecture and geometrical designs are produced with ab- 
solute correctness. It has also another valuable quality ; whilst 
it can be " stopped down " to cover different planes for land- 
scapes, with larger stops it is admirably adapted for groups of 
figures or animi^, or for the occasional attempt at an outdoor 
portrait of the amateur. Decidedly, if only one lens is to be 
acquired, this form should have the preference, selecting a suit- 
able size from the ** Rapid *' series. A word of explanation as 
to the " stops '* we have mentioned. These are discs of blackened 
metal with holes of varying size, and are necessary to secure 
sharp definition, by outtine off thin rays of light that are not 
brought to a proper focus by the lens. In the single form they 
are placed in front of tlie lens ; in the other instruments they 
are placed between Uie two components of the lens by insertion 
through a slit provided in the brass mount. Each stop pro- 
duces a considerable alteration, not only in the sharpness of the 
picture, but in the time of exposure it will require. This will 
t>e explained under the heads of exposure and focussing 

later on. 

The Stand 

Is to be carefully selected for its rigidity. The variations 
of the tripod stand are legion, and the special taste 
of the operator may be indulged with the one proviso, that it 
cannot be too rigidly firm. The best of cameras and lenses 
are brought to naught by a ricketty stand. This will prove a 
nuisance. Tlie danger has been increased of late by the cry 
for light things. In folding stands, which are almost universal, 
the lightest and weakest part usually forms the base of the leg, 
with uie heariest and strongest part at the top. This must 
mean a defect constructively. Tne evil is not always cured 
when the leg is made in single unfolding pieces. These may 
be so springy as to quiver with every breeze. The best form 1 
have found is made of round bamboo, with the thickest and 
heaviest part at the foot. Each leg is in two half-length 
pieces, fitting into each other with bayonet joints. For tra- 
vellrng, the top part slips down into the lower. Though as 
light as is consistent with due strength, the stand is absolutely 
firm. The tubular form of the legs prevents any spring or 
vibration. 

The minor items required comprise three dishes, a little 
larger than the plates used, a non-actinic lamp, a measure 
glass or two, scales and weights, and a handy case with strap 
S)r carrying the camera lens and dark slides. The number of 
dark slides will be at the choice of the worker, some begin with 
one, but it is rather wearisome to be putting in fresh plates 



after two exposures only, even where access to the dark- 
room admits of so doing, whilst a limit of two plates in the 
field is a very dose cutting down of one's enterprise. Three 
slides carrying six plates is a convenient number, six slides 
with a dozen plates are often taken out, but not often more. 
A dozen pictures carefully selected, the points of view well 
chosen ana efficiently photographed will absorb the energy in 
a day's work with all but the most enthusiastic workers. 

In deciding on the expenditure, the choice should bear some 
relation to the means of the operator, and to how far hemeara 
to go in the art. It is false economy to be '' penny wise." 
Photography is an exact soienoe as well as an art, and its in- 
struments in their higher developments cost money. Fortu- 
nately the cheap provisions for the amateurs are extremely 
useful for the more usual purposes, and the ingenuity of the 
operator may often still further supplement their possibiHtiei. 
In few walks of life has amateur mechanical ingenuity been 
more remarkably shown than in the pursuit of this art. 

In a future number we shall show how to go about the 
operation of taking a picture. 



LIGHT FOR THE DEVELOPING ROOM. 

Bt Richabd Jahr. 

Thb light for the developing room has been the subject for 
many papers and discussions on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
justly so, for it is of vast importance to the operator. Iliis is 
my only excuse for taking up the subject agam, to give, as it 
were, the sum of former writings and discussions about 
it, coupled with the outcome of personal experiments and ex- 
perience. 

We want for the developing room the greatest amount of light 
of the palest possible colour, combined with such an amount of 
safety that we may work the most sensitive dry plates by it 
without the slightest fogging even with moderately prolonged 
development. And this light ought to be constant in 
stren^h, so that we may gain experience how strong our 
negatives ought to be devdoped. If daylight be used, negatives 
appear sometimes stronger, sometimes weaker than they really 
tuni out to be after being fixed, according as to whether thff 
light is bright or dull, or p^haps sunlight shine into the dark- 
room window. Furthermore daylight is so very rich in actinic 
rays that it is very difficult to filter it to a safe degree without 
gropinff in darkness, and I think I am justified in saying that 
we can nave more light with the same degree of safety by using 
only artificial light (gas, or ooal oil), as this is poor in the violet 
ana blue rays, and therefore does not need to be so closely 
filtered through so many coloured screens. 

I would therefore strongly recommend to use only artificial 
light for the developing room. 

But this artificial light must not be allowed to x>oi8on the 
air of the generally small room by the products of com- 
bustion. Where it is possible a hole maybe cut in the parti- 
tion of the developing room about 18 by 22 indies and gas or 
oil burned outside. Or in case this is not possible, the best 
plan would be to have a lantern, certainly not smaller than 
16 by 20, inches and 12 inches deep, with holes in the bottom to 
admit air, but trapped so as to exclude light, and a chimney, per 
haps 2 inches in diameter, carried into the open air. In this way 
the lantern instead of vitiating the air in fact ventflate the 
room. The flame, especially with oil, ouffht not to be kept too 
high, as it is then apt to smoke, and it neats the lantern too 
much. As a medium through which to filter the light I recom- 
mended Dennison's English yellow tissue paper No. 22, 5 thick- 
nesses of this, or where even glass can be had, 4 thicknesses of 
the paper, and one of the very lightest yellowish green glass that 
can oe procured. Both combinations, either the paper alone or 
paper and glass, are very safe with artificial light, and give a 
splendid bright light, so that the operator can wateh his nega- 
tive, see whether the exposure was right and whether to check 
or increase development, and that he can see, not gxteUf 
when his negative is developed up to the right strengtili. 

The paper alone will give a yellowLsh orange colour, and the 
paper and glass a lisht which might be called almost whitish. 
Y ery good is the plan to have an opaque shade hinged to the 
top of the lantern at an angle of 45? which can be raised ai 
will, so that the operator need not look into the light, and 
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when he wants to examine the plate by transmitted light he 
raises the shade and holds np the negatiye. I reoominended 
this paper, because it is certainly as safe as any other medium 
I have become acquainted with, especially in combination with 
the light green glass, I tried it side by side with the much 
spoken of Canary paper, and found the tissue paper to be the 
safest for the same amount of lieht giyen. 

To sum up : use only artifioiu light, but do not let it poison 
the air of your developmg room ; use plenty of light, so as to 
see exactly what you are doing and to worx in comfort, and in 
order to be able to do so, have a large surface of the coloured 
medium. Use d thicknesses of yeUow English tissue paper 
No. 22, or 4 thicknesses of this paper and one thickness of the 
lightest yellowish green glass (dark green would make the 
lieht very weak without giving proportionate safety). — 
Abstracted from the 8i. Louis Photographer, 

THE ANGLE OF VIEW. 

By Clakence B. Woodman, Ph.D. 
Nothing seems to be more uncertain in the minds of lens-users, 
and especially. of lens-sellers, than the amount of any given 
subject which any given lens will *' cover," and the most pre- 
I>osterous claims are daily put forth in catalogues of dealers in 
optical goods in favour of their own particmar combinations. 
It seems to be the general custom now-a-days for every new 
lens to be labelled '* This lens will cover an angle of 1 GO de- 
grees sharply as if the ability to include as much of the subject 
as possible is to be the sole criterion of the efficiency of a pho- 
tographic objective. Now, it is a very difficult matter to find 
a lens which will cover an angle of 100 degrees, sharp or 
otherwise. Let a person try, for instance, to obtain a lens of, 
say, 5|- inches equivalent focus, which will cover an 8 by 10 
plate sharply to its edge. Such a lens would include exactly 
100 decrees, it is true ; but, be it imderstood, this angle is that 
subtended by the diameter of the illuminated disc, and not 
by the base line of the picture ; that is to say, the longest dimen- 
sion of the plate, its diagonal and not its length or width, as is 
commonly assimied to be the case, is the measure of the induded 
angle. So, if our supposed lens did succeed in cutting an 8 by 
10 picture, the angle subtended by the base line, the true angle 
of view would be only 86 degrees. To include 100 degrees 
on the h(tse liney it would have to cover a 10 by 12 plate, a feat 
which it is quite safe to say no lens of b\ inch focus has ever done 
up to date. It is a very simple matter, however, to ascertain 
the maximum view angle of any lens whose equivalent focus is 
known. Find out by experiment the largest plate which it will 
cover ; then draw two Imes on paper at right angles to each 
other — one equal in length to the focus of the lens, the other 
equal to half the base line of the plate ; connect the extremities 
of these lines by a third line ; the angle included between the 
first and third lines (read off on a pro- B 
tractor) is half the view-angle of the 
lens. 

The accompanyiuj^ figure will make 
all decu: — a is the focal length of the 
lens, h the half -base of the plate, and B 
the required angle. For those whose 
tctstes are mathematical, and who have 
access to trigonometrical tables, there 
is another way of arriving at the same 
result, which dispenses with drawings 
and protractors altogether. Beferring 
to the above figure, we know by one 
of the earliest propositions in trigono- 
metry, that 

h-=.a tan. B 
. • . tan. B = 



^ 

\ 



a 



i.e., divide the base by the perpendicular, the quotient will be 
the tangent of the angle at the vertex. Or, in photographic 
language, divide half the base line of the plate by the equiva- 
lent focus of the lens ; the quotient will be the tan^it of half 
the view angle whioh'that lens will indude. By this means the 
amateur can find out just how much of an angle his lens will 
cover on every side of plate within their capacity. The follow- 
ing figures may be interesting to ilaose who have no tables of 
natural tangents at hand :— WheQ ^Jie base line equals the focal 



length of the lens, the induded angle is 63 degrees ; when it is 
li the focus, the angle is 64 degrees ; when it is 1 J the focus, 
the angle is 74 decrees ; when it is 1 J the focus, it is 82 de- 
grees ; when twice the focus, it is 90 degrees ; and only when 
the base line of the picture is ^ the equivalent focus of the 
lens is the induded angle 100 degrees.—TAe Photographic Times. 

^ 

At the meeting of the Liverpool Science Students' Associa- 
*io^> lieW on the 23rd instant, Mr. A. Norman Tate, 
F.I.C., President, in the chair, Mr. Osmund W. Jeffs read 
a papOT on the above subject, and illustrated his remarks 
with a fine selection of photographic views, showing 
certain geological features in Leicestershire and Yorkshire. 
The author stated that in no science more than geology 
was there greater need for ample and accurate pictorial 
illustration. He urged the use of photographic repre- 
sentations of natural scenery, and certain landscape 
features in class-teaching, where without such method of 
lUustration it is often difficult to convey to students correct 
ideas of the meaning of several geological terms in com- 
mon use. In astronomy the camera had been brought 
into requisition with valuable results. By means of im- 
proved lenses accurate charts of the heavens can now be 
taken, which will embrace therein, *' stars of a magnitude 
smaller than that shown on the best existing charts or 
maps, pictured in their proper relative positions and 
magmtudes." ( Vide Nature, Vol. 31, No. 785). .What has 
been done for astronomy could be equally well applied to 
geology. It was possible that in the future the equip- 
ment of a field geologist would not be considered complete 
without the addition of a camera. Its use would be of 
great service in those cases where, in consequence of the 
rapid weathering of rock-surface, it was desirable to pre- 
serve the original appearance of a section. In addition to 
depicting rock-sections, photography was well adapted for 
illustrating the work and effects of the sea, of rivers, 
glaciers, and the numerous other denuding agents by which 
the earth's surface is carved into a varied and ever-chang- 
ing outline of hill and valley. The author referred to the 
advantages possessed by the Memoirs of the Geological 
Surveys of America and Canada, in which photographic 
views are freely inserted, with other excellent illustrations ; 
and, in conclusion, expressed the desire, that in the near 
future we should be able to possesss a complete series of 
photographic views, illustrating the scenery of our own 
countxy from a scientific standpoint, together with repre- 
sentations of the phenomena necessary for the elucidation 
of various geological problems. 



* 



Lantbbn Photooripht.— Messrs. WiUrinaon, & Co., of Sunderland, 
have brought before our notice a triunial lantern for lectures and private 
exhibitions, that we think well worthy of notice. The idea of MessrH. 
Wilkinson has been to uroduoe the best lantern possible, and in this 
we think he has succeeded admurablv. Every want of the exhibitor 
appears to have been carefully studied and provided for, as the following 
description will show :— The triunial consists of three lanterns, arranged 
vertically, with arrangement for centering the images,' and possessing a 
new dissolving tap, is certamly the most perfect of its kind we have 
yet seen. One handle and one tap regulates and dissolves three lights 
enabling the operator to use top, middle, or bottom lantern, ^ther 
smgly, or m any desu^ combination ; and this, without at all inter- 
fering with the slides shown. When we remember the trouble we 
used to have, and the number of handles that had to be worked in 
senu-obscurity, combined with the risk of an explosion through turn- 
ing on the wrong tap, we can only regret that this improved form 
of dissolver had not been invented some ten years ago. The lantern 
also possesses an arrangement for throwing any colour upon the 
screen, and tinted glass being so arranged as to throw **not too 
much colour, but just colour enough.*' There are five changes of 
lenses, so that the same size picture can be shown at either 10 or 100 
feet from the lantern. We need hardly say what a great advantage 
this must be to anyone who gives lantern entertainments. 
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«D£UT8CHEE Photographen Kalender, Taschenbuch und 
Almanach fiir 1885.'' 4 Jahrgang. — K, Sohwier, Verlag der 
Deatsohen Photographen ZeitunS} Weiinar. 

^Hiis handy litue volume has been carefully got up, with a 
view to the daily requirements of the class for which it caters. 
It is replete with useful technical memoranda and information, 
both in the shape of tables, formula, and articles. Among other 
items we notice particularly a table for determining the 
respectiye positions of object, lens, and picture planes, for 
various focal lengths and required enlargements or diminutions ; 
further, also, chemical notaoilia ; concluding with an admirable 
summary of the yecur's progress of photography, from October 
1st, 1883, to the same date of 1884. A supplement is devoted 
to annals of German Photographic Societies, lists of members, 
enumeration of technical journals, statistics of the Unions, &c., 
directory of photographic artists, manufacturers of materials, 
chemicals, etc. Especially noteworthy are the two art supple- 
ments, as illustrating the perfection to which the processes of 
phototypography have been brought in Gtermany. These com- 
prise a portrait of L. Belitski (Nordhausen) reproduced from 
the print by the LichUlruck process of J. B. Obemetter, 
Mimich, which bears testimony to the admirable results 
obtained bv that process ; as also a map of Thiiringen, reduced 
and reproduced by the ^hotozincographic process of Clemens 
EifseU, Mayence. Nothmg short of mspection can give an 
adequate conception of the perfection of minute detail thus 
transferred by phototypographic processes of great excellence 
and greater promise. 

m 

"Magic Lanterns; How Made and How Used." By 
A. A. Wood, F.C.S. London: E. G. Wood, 74, Cheapside, 
E.G. Is. 

This unpretending little book is one that should be in the 
hands of all interested in lantern work, and more en>ecifdly 
amateurs. The author describes the various forms of lanterns 
with their respective manufactured Greek titles, and very 
much like each other they all are. Mr. Wood's advice to 
lecturers, especially beginners, is so good we quote it in full : — 
**If any difficulty should occur with the lecturer, slides, or 
apparatus, every sacrifice should be made to prevent the 
audience becoming aware of it. Inexperienced lecturers 
absurdly commence by making apologies. They have a bad 
cold, or nearly missed the train, the slides are not right, or even 
broadly hint that the operator is inefficient. A lecturer should 
remember when he imdertakes to give a lecture he is responsi- 
ble for its success or failure ; these confidences, either before or 
during the lecture, do not excuse him, and invariably make the 
audience hypercritical." The author gives instructions on 
painting magic lantern slides, and ends with a chapter on 
photographic transparencies on dry plates. 
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BIEKENHEAD PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The above institution, which was formed only about the latter 
end of last year, was formally introduced, with much evlat^ to 
the Birkenhead public on Tuesday evening, the 20th inst., by 
his Worship, the Mayor, Mr. Alderman R. Paterson, J.P., 
who kindly presided on the occasion of their first Annual 
Soiree held in the large schoolroom connected with the Grange 
Lane Baptist Church. 

In spite of a bitterly cold and inclement night, the varied and 
interesting nature of the programme presented proved suffi- 
ciently attractive to seduce from their comfortable firesides a 
numerous and delighted audience, who, on more than one occa- 
sion during the evening, substantially manifested their approval 
of the ample provision made for their entertainment. 

After expressing his great pleasure at being present on the 
occasion of this, the Society's first soiree, the Mayor gave a short 
sketch of the objects of the Association, and cordially welcomed 
its formation in Birkenhead ; observing that from what he saw 
of the specimens on the walls that evening, the members seemed 



already to have taken willingly to the work, and the experience 
they would gain by co-operation with some of the older practi- 
tioners amongst their numbers, could not fail to be of service to 
them, especially as he was given to understand by the president 
(Mr. J. A. Forrest) that they counted amongst their number 
some of the oldest and most active of the associates of the parent 
society on the other side of the Mersey. 

A few supplementary remarks from the president, soliciting a 
vote of thanks to the Mayor, and to the several ladies and 
gentlemen who had generoiuly proffered their^services in various 
kindly ways to promote the success of the evening, met with a 
hearty response on the part of the audience ; and the first item 
on the programme, the taking of the portrait of his Lordship, 
by aid of the magnesium light was proceeded with under 
charge of Mr. P. H. Phillips, resulting in a very fair negative, 
from which a transparency was subsequently taken by super- 
position ; both being, towards a later portion of the evening, 
displayed upon the screen by aid of a magnificent triple oxy- 
hydrogen lantern. The production of an amateur-member, Mr. 
A. Rutherford, who manipulated in a consummate manner a 
large number of slides of the most interesting description, 
amongst which may be mentioned some exquisite cathedral ex- 
teriors and interiors, lent by the president ; a most amusing 
parody on *' Excelsior," the artistic outcome of the genius of 
Mr. J. H. T. Ellerbeck, whose rendering of the poem, accom- 
panied by the above-mentioned unique productions, elicited 
uproarious demonstrations of delight ; some clever instantaneous 
river views, by Mr. A. W. Cornish ; a few (too few) of Mr. A. 
W. Beer's well-known old timbered houses of Cheshire and 
Shropshire, reminding one most vividly of many pleasant 
rambles, camera in hand, in the past — memories half forgotten, 
but suddenly awakened and freshened into almost reality onco 
a^^in by the truthfulness of the welcome, though transient re- 
minders, flitting across the magic disc, l^pidly following these, 
Mr. J. H. T. EUerbeck's German castles and Black Forest 
scenery ; concluding with a number of beautiful ** effect " slides 
by Mr. Rutherford, formed an entertainment of itself, and was 
deservedly appreciated by the attentive audience. 

The splendid coUection of photographs, amountiDg to several 
himdreds, which adorned the walls of the room, comprised a very 
large number of prize and comx)etition pictures, kindly lent by 
the Liverpool A.mateur Photographic Association, a quantity of 
views taken by Mr. J. H. T. EHlerbeck in Norway last season, 
local and other pictures in silver and platinotype, by Messrs. For- 
rest, Atkins, Crowe, Phillips, and others, who must kindly pardon 
the shortness of memory of your correspondent if he does not 
herein offer them more publicly their due meed of well-earned 
praise. Messrs. A. W. Beer and E. Thompson exhibited fine 
collections of framed pictures, as also did Mr. J. A. Cundall, 
whose specimens of new photo-tintograph work, together with 
Mr. J. W. Walton's delicate crystoleum portraiU, called forth 
great admiration. A grand selection of specimens from the 
Art Gallery of the Autotype Company was generously loaned 
to the Society for the occasion; and it may be mentioned 
that the ticket, illustrated with views of interesting spots round 
about Cheshire, which was presented to eveiy visitor on enter- 
ing the room, was produced by the above Company by the Col- 
lotype process. Amongst the miscellansous exhibits were a 
number of microscopes, with various living and other objects, 
by Messrs. Forrest, Newall, and Atkins ; and a remarkable 
curve-producing instrument, called a "Kinegraph," by Mr. 
Phillips, a quantity of electrical apparatus by Messrs. Perry 
and Co. (Liverpool), a number of photographic appliances by 
Messrs. Newton and Co. and Atlonson, a new four-wick lan- 
tern, '^The Photinus," with special slide carrier, by Messrs. 
Archer and Sons, graphoscopes, stereoscopes, and kaleidoscopes 
by Messrs. Wood, and others ; the tout ensemble producing such 
a scene of pleasant animation as is likely to linger for some con- 
siderable time to come in the recollection of those who were 
fortunate enough to participate in the many-sided attractions 
which hedged them in on all sides. 

The thanks of the Association are gratefully tendered to 
those musical friends to whose efforts the success of the even- 
ing was, in no small measure, to be attributed. 
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C0 €atxMiiioxitjitxd». 

QnnnxMBf and repUai tliflnto, we butsttd free of 
ehurge, end leeden ere invited to freely nee onr 
eolumne for obtaining and giving information. We 
reqniie qneetions and aniwers at least two dear day* 
before publioation. 

BX7LB8 

TO BK OMBBTBD WHSV Aimra QimiTIOVl. 

1. Write on one aide of the paper only. 

9. Write eaoh question, if on a different labjeot, on 
a separate pieoe of paper. 

8. Write name and addrea on the baek of each 
qnenr. nnleas they axe to be published, when they 
snonla follow tiie qnestion. 

4. Do not mix np Editorial and bnslnea mallan in 
th ^ same letter. 

6. All matters for these oolnmns mnstbe reoeived by 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

NoTS.— We oannot undertake to answer qoestions 
by post. 

aVEBIES. 

OYOLli CIjIP.— Will any gentleman kindly in- 
form me of their exi)erienGe of Lancaster's Cycle 
Clip 7 Is it perfectly firm ] Can yon alter height of 
camera ? Does the camera tnm round on a screw t— 
J. Abhbt. 

BBOIPB FOB DBT PLATE S.-Would 
someone kindly give a good redpc for making dry 
plates 7 About (ten times) I have tried many recipes. 
Cannot get any to my mind. I prefer cold emuliifi- 
cation by ammonia. Is it the 6Mf/— Bbomiob. 

TBANSFSBBING FIIiM FBOM 
BBOKliN GLASS. — I have unfortunately 
broken the glass of a negative, without in the slightest 
mjuriog the film. 1 wish to transfer this for printing. 
Will someone kindly direct me how to proceed.— 

SULPHO-PYBOGALLOL.— Can anyone in- 
form me if the Sulpho-pyrogallol Solution sold by the 
Flatinotype Society is used as an independent solu- 
tion in developing ; or is it mixed wi^ the pyrogallic 
bromide solution f If so. in what quantities 7 I use 
the "Britannia** solution.— Srupiio. 

LANCASTBB'S INSTANTOGBAPH.- 
I should like to Imow the experience of any amateur 
who has used Lancaster's Instantograph Camera and 
changing box, if they are perfectly lignt-tight, and if 
you can use them and feel sure your plates are safe. 
1 am thinking of going on a tour m the summer, 
and I want to use a j-plate camera, on account of 
weight.— J. W. C. 
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AVSWESS. 

MOUNTING MEDIUM.-Soak 4 oz. of gehi- 
tine in water, untU it is swollen and soft, half-an-hour. 
Drain off all superfluous water and melt in a -water 
bath ; thin to a workable consistencjr with methylated 
spirit, and add 1 oz. Glycerine. This will keep, and 
only requires to be re-disHolved before u«e. — Cameo. 

MOUNTING MBDIUM.-In reply to "Cu- 
rator," I think if he usee the following paste for 
mounting Fhotoffraphs he will not be troulded any 
more with his prints cockling :— Wster, 1 or.. ; methy- 
lated spirit, 2 oz. ; dextrine, 2 tablespoonsful. The 
water and roirit are mixed together and the dextrine 
stirred in ; the solution oan be used cold, but the prints 
should be moistened with a damp sponge or orudi 
before applymg paste.— Wm. Htnam, Jun. 

MOUNTING MBDIUM.-I should advise 
"Curator" to mount his prints wet. When they have 
been sufficiently washed after fixing, they should be 
taken one by one from the water and laid face down 
on a piece of glass, one on the top of another. When 
the pile is complete press it with the hand so as to vet 
rid of the water. Then lay the glass in a slanting 
position for half-an-hour. Make the paste as follows :— 
One pint of water, starch 2^ oz. Mix and heat over 
boiling water till turned, then add 1^ oz. of glycerine. 
This paste will keep for a long time. The paste is put 
on very sparingly with a flat bmah. I have found tiiis 
system so satidactory that even when I have dry prints 
I immerse them in water for a few minutes before 
mounting.— OciRKB. 

LENS NOMfilNCLATUBS.-A line drawn 
through the centre of the circular image formed by a 
lens IS the diagonal of a rectangle covered by that 
lens; if all8idesofthereotanglewereequa],t.4!.,a8quare, 
part of it would be without the circle, the sides of any 
square to be within the field of the lens must be 
shorter than the longest sides of the rectan^e. 2. A 
6 by 4 Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear lens is about the 
mort useful lens for general landscape work for 6^ bys 
4} plates. If, at any time, a longer focns lens it 
reaoired, the front combination can be used by itself. 
— Camro. 

BNLABGING WITH THSLANTSRN. 

— ^The ordinary optical lantern hiving four-inch ofv^- 
densers is very suitable for enlaigmg small-sizeii 
negatives. It would be better to remove the front of 
lantern altogether, and also the lantern lens. Put the 
negative in the slide, or carrier, in the camera, and 
then set it dose up to the condenser, with a sheet ot 
ground glass intervening. Focns with the lens on the | 
camera, and if the enlargement is to be done upon 
gelatino-bromide paper, give an exposure ot four 
minates, if light does not exceed thjM^ candles. 
Cover up the negative and oondens^r ^u a black 
doth. A cap of red glass or one made rS^f jing ot 



cardboard covered with cherry fabric and white tissue 
paper, will be required to permit of the image being 
f ocussed before removing the caps and exposing. A 
quarter-plate negative can be enlarged in the lantern, 
without a camera, by inserting it in the place of 
ordinary slide.— Yachtsman, Dundee. 
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J. W. D., Glasgow.— For your purpose try Jones' 
Invicta Developer, advertised in our columns. It will 
answer for either over or under-exposure, according 
to the amount of water it is diluted with, and_ as all 
the re-€igents are in one bottle, you will find it very 
convenient. We have tried it personally, and find it 
answers well with the plates we have been using.— Ed. 
A. P. 

J. AsHBT, Tunbridge Wells.— The photograph of 
Toad Rock is very good. We did not mean to say 
there was much wrong with the other one you sent us ; 
but there is a difference between a good photograph 
and the behest mssible excellence attainable with a 
given subject.— Ed. A. P. 

Henbt Sturmlev.— Use a trace of the common 
disinfectant, chloride of lime, not caldiun chloride. 
The paper requires mudi longer exposure than the 
maker advises. We use about three inches of mag- 
nesium ribbon ; sometimes much more. The prints 
stick, either because the glass is not thoroughly dean, 
or more probably because you have not rubbed every 
part with French chalk. At first we experienced the 
same difficulty.— Ed. A. P. 

JoHK JACTKsoy, Cowansville, Quebec.— Letter and 
contents safdy to hand. Copies mailed to-day. Ton 
will find what you require in Nos. 7 and 8. A fuller 
description will shortly appear.— Ed. A. P. 

SuLPHO.— Sulpho-pyrogallol is not used alone, but 
in combination with any of the ammonia bromide or 
other form of alkaline developer. Ten minims con- 
tain one grain of pyro in solution, and forty m i nim s 
will neutralize one minim of strong ammonia. Hence, 
you require a little more ammonia than when using 
plain pyro. We have personally tried and can 
thoroughlv recommend sulpho-pyrogallol as an excel- 
lent preparation of pyro.— Ed. A. P. 

BoTicABio.— We Know nothing personally about 
Suter's lenses^ut have always heard them very well 
spoken of. The B Series are similar to the rapid 
rectilinear and rapid symmetricals ; but work a little 
faster ; the ratio of aperture to focal lengtb being 
about 1*7 as against 1*8.- Ed. A. P. 

H. Wbitfielo, BJl., B.Sc., 6. Bull Street. Bir- 
mingham.— We did not say that by insolation 
" metallic sflver cannot be produced under nitric acid." 
What -we said was, that the fact that the blackening 
of silver diloride can take place under nitric add 
proves that it is not due to the seiwration of metallic 
silver— that is to say, not of silver in its normal mole- 
cular condition. Tne question is no doubt intricate, 
and we are not surprised at your finding difficulties in 
grasping the problems of the inquiry. And besides 
that-, many of the dted facts are contradictory and 
need verification. The experiments of Professor 
Outhrie only prove that the chlorine is disengaged 
from the silver by exposure; but proves nothing as 
to the state or combmation of tne silver; and of 
course contribute nothing whatever as to the 
chemical action of light on silver iodide— a question 
that is quite distinct.— Ed. A. P. 
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FnonjSTio Sgibnoe. — ^Amonff photographic 
fayoorites we may reckon nearly every class of 
aspirants to pppular honours — clergymen, 
actresses, marcnionesses, members of Parlia- 
ment, murderers, and monarchs. Prize- 
fighters alone we do not remember to have 
seen, except in hideously-coloured prints. 
But now that a New York sporting paper has 
paid a fitting tribute to the scientific merits of 
Mr. Alfred Ghreenfield, of Birmingham, we 
shall hope to see his photogfraph side by side 
with those of Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Co. Mr. G^reenfield is in some respects 
deficient. He is innocent, for example, of the 
art of caligraphy. But his science is beyond 
dispute, and is amply deserving of the follow- 
ing graceful recog^tion : — ** Since Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer visited America, no representa- 
tive of Englishmen of science has come to New 
York till yesterday morning, when Mr. Alfred 
Greenfield, of the Swan- with -two-necks, Bir- 
mingham, walked jauntily down the gang 
plaiik of the Oregon^ and was received with a 
tumult of cheers. It is no invidious compari- 
son to say that Mr. Matthew Arnold^ who 
cune over to kneck out Emerson, did not re- 
ceire so hearty a reception as was accorded 
the young Englic^ sarnn', who will try to 
prove, in a 16-feet ring, according to the 
Mai^olB of Queensbeny's rules, that Sullivan 
in iu> piiiloaopher." 



Photoobafht in BAiTxiNa. — ^Itis said that 
the Bank of France has an invisible studio in 
a gallery behind the cashiers, so that at a 
signal from one of them any suspected customer 
will instantly have his Picture taken without 
his own knowledge. The camera has also 
become very useful in the detection of frauds, 
a word or figfure that to the eye seemed com- 
pletely erased being dearly reproduced in 
photographs of the document that had been 
tampered with. — Scientific American, 

Photoobaphino the Debbis of thb Toweb. 
— Mr. Daun, the official photographer to 
Woolwich Arsenal, has obtained several ex- 
cellent views of the damage done to the White 
Tower. The Brash arc lights, with which 
the Council Chamber is fitted, were working, 
and much of the difficulty attending the pre- 
vious operations had, therefore, disappeared. 
Beginning with the Council Chamber, the 
camera was placed so as to obtain photogi'aphs 
of the armour cases, which have considerably 
suffered by the explosion. A view was then 
taken of the debris as it lay in the Banqueting 
Hall. This proved satisfactory, and the 
Sergeant Major in oharg^e of the apartment 
was instructed to move so much of it as would 
lay perfectly bare the damage done to the 
floor and Wful, near which the dynamite must 
have been placed. The confused heap of rifles 
was gradually reduced in size, and some 
strange discoveries were brought to light in 
the process of removal. Under one of the 
dismantled racks was ^ound a woman's dress, 
torn to shreds by the explosion. The damage to 
the wall dividing the Banqueting Hall from the 
Chapel is confined to a smaB area about 
four or five feet in depth, and three or four 
feet in width. Only two largfe stones are 
actually broken into pieces, but the mortar is 
blown out to a considerable depth, and the 
surface of the wall is more or less pulverised. 
One of the blocks used in facing the founda- 
tion arch is cracked from side to side in three 
or four places, and is shifted several inches 
from the level of the other stonework. Mr. 
Daun obtained a good photograph of this section 
of the damage, bring^g the camera almost to 
the mouth of the aperture. A negative on a 
large scale was obtained. Major Cundill gave 
instructions that the dress and other articles 
discovered should be laid aside for further 
examination. A photograph was taken of the 
Chapel. The damage to the roof is confined 
to the glass skylights. 

Photogbaphio CoicPBTinoir in Newcjlstle. 
— On Monday night a competition for the 
best set of three transparent photog^phs, 
suitable for exhibition by magic lantern, 
took place in the Lecture. Tlieatre of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society's Institute, 
Newcastle. The competition was called an 
optical lantern demonstration, and was held 
under the auspices of the Newcastie-on-Tyne 
and Northern Coimties Photographic Associa- 
tion. There was a full attendance. Professor 
Hersohel occuwing the chair. The judges 
were — Rev. T. Hardwick, Mr. J. G. 
Allison, and Mr. J. B. Payne. Mr. J. p.* 
Oibson, of Hexham, gave an interesting 
description of each view as it was presented, 
and also of its technical character. There 
was a large number of competitors, and a 
much larger number of photographs, the 
majority being marked by signs of approba- 
tion. The greater portion exhibited were 
photog^phs of local scenes, and the produc- 
tions were first rate specimens. At the 
dose of the exhibition, which had been 
thoroughly appreciated, it was announced 
that the result of the competition was : — 1st 
prize, silver medal, Mr. J. P. Gibson, Hex- 
ham ; 2nd prize, silver medal, Mr. Laws, 
Newcastle. The decision was received with 
loud applause. — ^Votes of thanks concluded 
the proceedings. 
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4f0r Sale 0r dBfrfrangt* 

Advertitementt for thii Ck>liimn miut be 
received by WBDHSSDAY MOBN- 
INGPS POST. 

BULBS.— Four j»«imy t^Mf ' />** ImwIiw words or U$$, 
and one /or Mwy adaitioiuU tkrM worda nu^ he 
Mchaed with Mch odverHsetMnt, toffether trith the 
na4uandaddres9 0/th4 amtder, A tingU figwre or 
group of figure; wndiitidod bg UtUrt tpaee, top or 
word, counts as one word ; eowtpoimd words count as 
two words. Addrkss :— Publisher of the AmaUur 
Photographer^ 22, Buckingham Street^ Strand, London, 
W O 

K3.— TVodf Advsrtissmsnis cemnot, mtdsr &nif eircitM- 
staneeSfbs inssrtsd in this co iw m n . Buck Advertise' 
wtents can be inserted slsewhere at ths Trade Scale, 
which wuiy be obtained on application, 

Watson's i plate camera, oomplete, ^th 3 double 
dark slides and changiog box for 18 plates, suitable 
for lantern work.— M. Lkbs, 19, Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

Photographic Set: Camera for views 3| x ^, six 
double repeating backs, taking 22 views without ctymg- 
ing plates; portable-fitted mahogany case, ouick- 
acting stereo, portrait, and view lens, with waternouse 
diagrams. All finest finish, and expensively made by 
Bryson, Edinburgh. Cost over £10, for £3 10s. Lens 
is suitable for lantern and enlarging.— Strwaht, 2, 
Upper Gilmore Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Wanted, ^ pUte camera (folding), with two or more 
double dark slides, in exchange for nine laige volumes 
of Casaell's Illustrated History of EnjgLuid, half 
bound, marble edges. Cost over five guineas, lately. 
—Address, with particulars, Cameba, care of O. 
Brown, Mound Book Stores, Edinburgh. To be called 
for. 

Wanted, a Dallmeyer, No. 4, 6, or 6 D lens, please 
state lowest price to T. Booker, 2/35, Gloucester Villas, 
ThurlowHill, West Dulwich. 

Scenograph, in wooden i)ortable box oomplet«« with 
two dark shdes.— 8. Bakkkb, Ware. 

i plate camera, lenses by Boss, three double backs, 
strong oak tripod, complete, in leather case, London 
Stereoscopic Company. Cost £12 ; take £4.-8, Bums 
Street, Nottingham. . , ^ , „ 

Exterior background, 7 ft. x 6 in., lath and roller, 
complete. Price 17s. 6d., or exchange for anything 
useful in photography. 

i phite camera, 6s. ; i plate portrait lens, 7s. Od., or 
10s. for the two.— Williams, i2, St. Lawrenoe Boad, 

W. 

Complete littie camera, powerful lens, foouasing 
drawer, dark slide, dry plates, ch emi cals, &c. Will 
fmVr^ 8s free. 

Sixteen splendid collodion negatives, 18 x 10, choice 
bits of scenery, abbey ruins, ic, in grooved box. 
Price only 128.— Apply, D. Priob, 84, South Stxeet, 
Mamdiester Square. 



WBimro AKB lijfrrjuiiira xtfov Stsbl — *, 
Steel oan be written upon or engrayed by first 
cleagoing it with oil and then spreading a coat- 
ing of melted beeswax upon it. The writing 
can then be done on the beeswax, with any 
sharp instrument, and the lines and maru 
thus made should be painted with a fine brush 
dipped in a liquid made of one ounce of nitric 
aoiaand one-sixth of an ounce of muriatic 
acid. When the written lines are filled with 
t^s liquid, it should be allowed to remain fiye 
minutes, and then the artiole should be dipped 
in water and afterwards cleaned. — Scient\/l€ 
American, 

PhotoobaphinoPictubbs. — It is well known 
that in photographs from pictures, or any 
natural objects of variegated and contrasted 
colours, the colours are reproduced with 
opposite effects; for example, dark blue 
comes out light, while bright yellow, green, 
and red colours come out dark in tone. Dr. 
J. M. Eder, Professor at the State Polytechnic 
School, at Vienna,, nome time since discovered 
a photographic process, which he calls ** Or- 
thochromado Photoffrapby ; " whereby the 
"warm'' and "cold" tints are reproduced 
in the exact natural proportion of colour-tone, 
as they appear to the eye. In the case of 
a blue flower, with light green leaves, for 
instance, which, by the ordinary photographic 

Srocess, would appear as a white flower with 
ark leaves, it is properly reproduced by Ortho- 
chromatic Photography, with the flower dark 
and the leaves light. But the most strildnflr 
example of the contrast between the new and 
old methods is given by a oopy of one of 
Hildebrand's Nile landscapes, representing a 
sunset, beneath golden-ied clouds, with a 
dark blue sky overhead. This effect is ren- 
dered contrariwise by ordinary photography, 
so that one sees dark, thfeat^iing storm- 
clouds, riang in a bright, dear sky, whereas 
Orthoohromatic Photography represents bright 
clouds in the dark heaven, as in the original. 
Dr. Eder has communicated the results of his 
researches to the Austrian Imperial Academy 
of Science. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A8EIIGY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE. STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O* 
BAUilNa YACHTS for SAIiB or HIBX, 
of from 8 Tons up to 870 Tons.^ ^ 
BTBAM YA0HT8 for BAIiB or HIBfl of 

flpom 10 Tons up to eoOTons. 
A number of 8TBAK LAUNOHBS for 

SAIiB. 
IwiUBAiicis effected at Stbcial Bates. 

IMPORTANT MOTICK. 

Amateurs requirin£ their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintmgs from them in any style 
or dass, should at once send to the well-known 
Professional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBY, 

9. COBPOBATION ST., MANCHESTEB. 
BENJAMIN WYLES & CO. 

Offer their servicee and ezpezienoe in providing for 
all the Photographic wants of the Artist and Amateur. 
Apparatus supplied. Pocket Bevolyer, for taking 
In^antaneous Effects, 60b. Ck>mplete 6x4 sets, 60s. 
Half plate, 100s. Developing and Printing. Studies 
of Sktes, Cattle, Sheep, Boats, and Figures, sent for 

64 & l^veT^eT^l 60, & 62. NeTlll Street, 
SOUTHPORT. 

EDWARD DAY, 

Befiner, Aaaayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Purchaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, OW Silver Plate, ftc, &c, 
having a superior method of reducing every kind of 
Gold and Silver Waste fipom Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of pos t. — ,, . , 

27 ft 28, warstone Laaei Birmingham. 



THE AlCATEUB'S FIRST HAHDBOOK 
OF PHOTOQKAPHT. 

(iLLueraATED) bt J. H. T. KLLBRBBCK, 

A complete Ouide and Inatmotor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Frooeta. 

irdEdUion. Foti Free IZd., 

Fbom D. H. CU8SON0 awd CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
And all Booktellera and Dealers. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MOKTPSIiXSB BOAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retoncbers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRIOE LIST. 

BIRMINGHAM. 



About OtTBSBLVEs. — This week's issue of 
the Xaval and Military Gazette contains the 
following paragraph :— ^* The rapid increase 
of snheerihers shows clearly how much a paper 
of this sort was required. It has now reached 
its sixteenth number, and exhibits a marked 
improTement in the general articles. With 
this week's ii»ne is presented a copy of Mr. 
Burr's picture, *' A Strolling Photographer,'* 
now bemg exhibited at the British Artists' 
Gillery, in Suffolk Street. The fllustration 
is by the ink-photo process, from a photograph 
taken by Mr. Walter Hayler, well known for 
his success in photographinsr oil paintings. 
A prize of throe guineas is offered for &e 
best series of photographs of ** Animals at 
Home," which is likely to cieate a great deal 
of competition." 

Tall Stobieb. — Photography has already 
done good sendee in the causes of philosophy, 
science— and thief -catching. Now it is g^ing 
to be utilized as a check on the frauds sup- 
posed to be committed by omnibus conductors 
on the companies employing them. Some in- 
genious person has mvented a machine that 
takes photographs of the interior of a public 
carriage every few minutes, so that an accurate 
estimate may be formed of the numbers inside 
at almost any period of the day. If the in- 
spector is not satisfied that the returns of the 
official coincide with his pictures, he can take 
proceedings in the poUoe court, and produce 
his photographs as evidence. This, at least, 
is the theory. In practice, we know that if 
we move wiule sittmr for a photograph we 
shall be reproduced in doubles, a fact very 
compromisinff indeed for the honest conductor. 
More than wis, young gpentlemen escorting 
their sweethearts to the Zoolo^oal Society's 
Gardens or Madame Tussau<rs have now 
another spirit of vengeance to rise up against 
them in evidence in a breach of promise case. 
It is well to be warned— in case the promised 
instruments come into use — to go alone in such 
omnibuses aa they may be affixed to. — IUus» 
trated London News, 



11, DALE BKD (near High Street), 

Lmte of Ann Street, Esteihlisked 1830. 
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APPABATTTB, 

OHBMIOAI.B,a 

MATBBIAL8 

Of erery desoription, at LOWEST LOMII PMttt. 



raoTNMnie EieiiEU, poid iiu, skffild 

Mam^^etsMTtr of the beet 8h^0kid 
BUver^Steel BOTABY BUBNIBHUB. 
For Bomiahinff F^wtniti and rendarlng them equal to 
Basmelled Prmts, giving them aglaaqr sppeannoe, 
nod maWng them more diuable. The BnnuBning Bar 
is made of the Beet and Hardest Silver Steel, made 
■pedallj br the Frontietor, and is his seaet. The 
Bomiaher u the most efficient yet introdiioed,aod only 
halfthepiioeof oommonBuniiBhen. FullIUiistnttions 
aent with eaoh Bomiaher. 

Oabinetiiss .. £1 10 10x8 .. £S 
ISXIO .. 4 16X1S .. 6 10 

N,B,~-Maker oftke New Eot Somng Preufor Dtmesmtsd 

Prints. 

THE ABT OF COLOUBHTO PHOTO- 
0RAPH8 SIMPLIFIED. 

This beinf a purely meohanioal process, requires no 

knowledge of drawing. Any person with a aliffat 

taste for colour, can, by using the 

CDIDALL Photo Tintonrapb Process, 

with a few hours practice colour in a most eifeotive, 
pleasing, and ouiok manner every dass and size of 
photograplu. it excels all other methods of oolonilng, 
both (or Evenness of Colour, Finish, and Graduation 
of Tints, for SUes, &o., which cannot posribly be pro- 
duced otherwise. 

Price for Ck>louriiiff Prooesa* £6 6a., 

Including all Appliances, Colours, Ac. 

Spedalile in Stippled Backgrounds iB4 4a. extra, 
including all Appliances. 

JVade Price List, and full adoaeitaget ofproceu on 

application. 

Samples coloured, C.,D.,V.*s, Sd. each, with Stippled 

BiMskground, 4d., Cabinets, 6d., postage extra. 
Snoeeas guaranteed. Sole Proprietor and Inventor^ 

JAJSBS A. CUNDALIi, 

S6, WIHDSOK ST., NEW BSiaHION, 

Nus BIBEENHSAO. 
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Awlri— " TU Ifav Atv' lit Wend ' 
Tin ITttle Lanltnt a, at Aid t 



nela^ra^w} Tralliia Horiti 
Arimic Fkaufrapkt 

' ■ ■ - PluHitra^ ... 



Boriwly 

... tTB Stpta-tena firr PliMnslHX 
... >79 I Am Unleetft-for Wioua . 



MOnOE TO 8UB80BXBEBS. 

BabHriptkm In Uie United Khigdnm, pnyaid:— 

6in<nit)iB, 6a. Sd.] 13inontIu, lOi. lOd. 

SnbMtlpdatt in tha PoaUl Union, pMpaid :— 

'-ontlia, Si. Sd. | 13 moiLtlu, ISa. Od. 



ADDBBM 

trderi, JtomittttiOM, ft*T,» tod Bxcuvav 

AdverliMmMita, or otbar hnrrinni matian, ihonld be addroaacd 
to the PunuaHKB of the Jliuiwuji PnorooauBKB, 32, Bnokingliain 
Btnat, Sbknd, Ltnidon, W.O. ; whilM UUcmt oontaribntiau and 
qoMlea dkonld be addioMsd to tbe EsiTOB. 

ADTSRTISBMEHT DXPABTMBNT. 



PRIZS COM^mTIOH. 

"ANIMALB AT HOME." 
A PBIZE or T&BEE aUIKEAB will be gxvm for the Ban Snun 
or Pbotoobapks which, in anj sense, otm be stud to Ulustnte the 
kboTO tilla. For the puipoae of Uiis oompetitlou the videat meaning 
ia gnTcn to the word " Animals ; " it inolndea all manner of beaata, 
Uida and i^tilee. None Irat Amateurs are allowed to oompete, 
bnt they maj- be of anj natdonalitf . The photognphs may be of 
any aiie, and tiiare ia no reatrlction aa to wunber ; but all ahonld, 
if poaaible, be printed upon a white (or whitiah mauTeJ albumenized 
paper, and be sent in mounted on cuda. Sath should hare upon 
the haok the name of the oompetitOT, tb« title of the piotnre, the 
{dronnutanoee under whioh, and the appantna by whioh the pho- 
tograph waa taken. Should the judges deotda that the pho- 
togmpha of two oompetitots are of equal merit (in artistia ^eot, 
meohanioal execution and interesting (nurge«ti*eneBa), the prize 
willbttdMdad. The winning photogiaphi will be the oopyright 
pt thia journal, and will probablj be pubuahed. Eaohpacod muat 
oontun atampa uid an addreaaed label (or return. CorapetitionB 
muat reach liiia ofBee not later than If aroh 4th next, and be 
addreaaed, 

" Awnrara Fatn CcfMrmrmon," 

AjpiATSOB PaoToaaAFEis, 

22, BucUngham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

CONCOITRS POUR UH PRIX. 

"LBS ANIMAUX.CHEZ EUX." 
ON SB PB0P08B de DONKER on FRIX de trria ^^iln^ 
(80 fnutca) .poor la mcdlleore afrie de photograi^ee qm poie- 
aent Ulngtrer le tjtre ci-deesua. Pour remplir lea oonditlons 
vonluea on piendra le mot "animaux" dans tonte son aooept- 
atioD, o'eat-a-dire qa'on j entcodn lee animaox, lea oiaeaox, 
et lee reptilea de loutea eapf«es. Lea amateurs aeols pour- 
ront y fafro oonourrenee, et le oooooura sera ouTert ani ama- 
tenra de tontes nationality Lea photegraphioa peuvent ae faire de 
tentea nandeura, et sana auonne reatnctian but le nombre ; maia 
tontes Tee ^pronvee derront etre intprimueB sur papier albumini!, 
cwulenr blanche ou manve-oLdr, et monl^ra hof ctu-ton. Chaqae 
ripreuTO devra €tce endoeeee dn nom du ooncurrent, da titre du 
aujet, dee oireonstanoea dont elle eet originaire, et de I'appareil dont 
on a'eet servi. Si, aelon I'aria doa juges, lee photographiee de dem 
oonomrenta aeront ^gales en m^rite (oomme effet artistique, mania- 
ment technique, on sujet d'int^rut), le prix Bern partage entre lea denx 
Dononrrenta. Lea phott^iaphiea primdea, ainai qoe toua lea droita 
d'auteur, appartiendront eioluaivement k oe journal. Kllea aeront 
probablement public. Chaque pli derra contenir dea timbres -poste 
et nne ddquette adresaie poor renvoi. Lee mjete devront §tfe 
lemia h ce burean, au plna tMd, le 4 Han proohain, aoua I'adreaae — 
"CoKKnTBs Foua La pan seb AimuDx," 

39 Sni^kingluun Street, BOsnd, 
'* Londies, W.C. 



FBJDAT, FEBRUARY 6, 1885. 

" To hold M 't letn th» mirror tip to Naturt." — 8bae8FSBB. 
Captain W. de W. Abitey, F.R.8,, has succeeded to the 
post of AsBiBtant-Direotor for Science at Soilth Kenais^on, 
which bacame vaoant by the death of Mr. J. F. Iseliu. 

We hear that it is prohable that the Fhotog;raphic Society 
of Great Britain, will take up the eubjectof international 
exchangee, which was broached in our coltunne by the 
letter of Mr. F. 0. Beach, of New York. 

SxvEHAl. offlcera took with them cameras and dry plates 
on Uie Soudan Expedition, and the photographs are 
eagerly expected by friends at home. The stirrinf; river 
Bcenes, the Taat Bolitudes of sand, the thousand and one 
incidents of camp life, the hamours of the ship of the 
desert — the cynical camel — the innate grandeur of the 
Arabs pose, are all subjects of immense interest to the 
artiatio photographer. 

Tub ghost story by L. T. Meade, whioh ia now appearing 
in our columns, under the title " Ura. Bochemont's 
Revenge," is, we are informed by the author, true in ita 
esaential details. The namea and locality alone are 
changed. 

An International Photographic Exhibition, will be held 
in Dundee, under the auspices of the Dundee and East of 
Scotland Photographic Association. The exhibition will 
open upon February 6th, 1886, when gold, silver and 
bronze medals will be offered for competition. The mere 
fact of thua taking time by the fore-lock, and announcing 
the exhibition a clear year in advance, showe energy on 
the part of the management of the Dundee Association, 
which augurs well for a moat successful collection of photo- 
graplia. If the jurors are nut yet appointed, ve would 
suggest that an artist of repute be included in the number. 
Such a proceeding would be grateful to amateurs, and 
would be likely to render the exhibition still more suc- 
cessful. So many firstclass artists are Scotchmen, that 
the only difficulty will be in selection. 

We publish in an other column aletter from Mr. Sigma Smith 
advocating the use of the camera clip instead of the 
camera stand. Mr. Smith must have been very unlucky 
in the form of stand he selected. Perhaps it was a double 
folding one; and in that case we can fiiUy sympathize 
with him. We do not think that the camera stand will be 
easily superseded by any form of clip depending on a 
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ohauoe post, gate, or fence for its support. A change of 
position of only a few feet — in many cases, a few inches — 
will often make or mar a picture ; and we fancy it is seldom 
that a convenient stray post can be found on which to place 
the camera to the best possible advantage. A clip would 
undoubtedly be useful in certain cases — as Mr. Smith 
suggests — as for instance from the cross-yards of ships, 
or from the tops of lofty trees, where a stand would not 
only be useless, but even troublesome. The stand will, 
on the whole, we think, continue to be used by the majority 
of photographers. 

In another column we give an account of an interview with 
Mr. F. Daun, the Official Photographer to the War Office. 
Mr. Daun has been successful in obtaining photographs of 
the results of all the dynamite explosions — in many cases 
imder very difficult circimistances, especially the explosion 
at London Bridge, where the light imder the arch was 
very weak, and the exposure — a drop-shutter one — ^had to 
be made from a boat. We would draw especial attention 
to Mr. Daun's answer to the last question of our 
interviewer — "Do you consider the photographs of 
any value other than an exact picture of the damage 
done?" **0h, yes; I have no doubt the experts 
will find them of value, as indicating the nature of 
the explosive, its destructive effect under certain condi- 
tions, and in other ways ; so that I am satisfied that the 
photographer's art is a great aid to the scientific experts, 
as well as to the police." 



One more addition to the celebrities, whose photographs 
everyone is eager to see, or to acquire, and who will repose 
in the Yalhalla of Madame Tussaud — ^Major-General Sir 
Herbert Stewart is the hero of the hour. All corrections 
and criticisms are silenced by the unanswerable answer of 
success. The Nile expedition having attained its object, 
we can turn leisurely to laugh at foreign scoffers. There was 
the Charivari, for instance, which does not like the money- 
reward offered to the first who should finish in the NUe 
regatta. Mark the dignified rebuke. ^^JadioB Nehon 
disait simplementj SoldaU VAngleterre compte que chaque homme 
fera son devoir. Autre* temps, autres mcsurs,^^ Soldati I We 
thought the French also were at Trafalgar, and were aware 
that Nelson was in command of a fleet, not of an army ; of 
sailors, not of soldiers. 



Apropos, an amusing French anecdote. G-aston, not too 
well educated, and, of course, not too much travelled, was 
narrating his adventurous voyage to perfidious Albion, 
where is a town called Londres, and therein a Squarrr of 
Trafalgarrr. ** Ah! and there is too, is there not, a fine 
statue to Lord Nelson ? Grand ? Magnificent ? Sein ?" 
*'Farhleu/ I think so indeed." '^Hquestref' (Jaston, 
much puzzled, at a venture, " M^tn-un peu,^^ ( M ! ) 

* 

There is a spot in the world to which we recommend Her 
Majesty's present Ministers to withdraw, if at any future 
time they should weary of the sweets of office. This spot 
is called British Guiana. The well-kown explorer, E. F. 



Thurm, who has gone there recently to ascend theBoraima 
Mountains, sends delightful descriptions of the scenery. 
To the touring photographer, we strongly reconmiend this 
country ; but chiefly, as we said before, to Her Majesty's 
Ministers. There, at a height of between five and six 
thousand feet, the explorer finds '' a very g^arden of 
orchids " — a perfect paradise for Mr. Chamberlain. " The 
face of the country wears a perpetual smile," which would 
be agreeable to Lord Granville. But at higher elevations 
** the winds are rude and burly " — let the Home Secretary 
make a note of this — and '* at evening, Boraima most often 
is seen with cloud-cap drawn over his brows." Lord 
Harting^on might here find congenial society. And how 
about Mr. Gladstone ? Patience ! we are coming to that 
in good time. On the road, the explorer passed an Lidian 
country, where the inhabitants, though unblessed by the 
presence of missionaries, spent six hours a day in original 
devotions — ^principally repeating over and over again the 
Commandments and Creed, with an occasional hymn thrown 
in, from time to time, by a fervent worshipper. This free 
exercise of spiritual gifts could not but give pleasure to 
Mr. Bright. 



And, lastly, in one of the churches was f oimd the portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone ! — a photograph, no doubt ; perhaps, the 
one which represents him axe in hand. Can it be 
possible that, to these untutored minds, Mr. Gladstone 
repi-esents the Destroying Spirit? But whether he be 
venerated as a good or an evil deity, it would be sweet to 
the weary Prime Minister if he might rest awhile in this 
simple temple of unbiassed faith, and join for six hours a 
a day in his own worship. 

The distribution of Mr. Gladstone's photographs among 
too conservative barbarians, may, in time, come to super- 
sede the enterprise in ** top-boots and blankets." 



Mb. Gladstone might also find some satisfaction in giving 
British Guiana to the Germans. 



Some time ago, a Society paper did yeoman's service to 
young men inclined to play the part of the rich fool, by 
publishing some account of the most sharkish of the money- 
lending fraternity. We conceive that the publication of 
these gentlemen's photographs would have an equally 
deterrent effect upon intending victims. Some of their 
physiognomies would make a beautiful contrast to their 
innocent advertisements, which might be printed below, 
about ''money advanced on most moderate terms upon 
note of hand only." 

* 

In an American journal we see that an .enterprising 
photographer has taken some photographs without a lens — 
a pin-hole in the front of the camera answering the same 
purpose. Our American contemporary says, ** the pictures 
are quite interesting, though not quite shaip." How much 
more interesting some portrait work would be even if 
the pin-hole were dispensed with. 
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PicroKiAL adyertiflement — espeoiallj by meanfl of photo- 
graphy— -of picturesque railway routes may do very much to 
attract the travelling public. But advertisement by means of 
pictorial language "recommends itself/' as the proprietor 
says of his own hotel. Exempli gratia. Which is "the 
Scenic Line of the World ? " The Denver and Eio Grande 
Eailway, certainly, as the following description will 
siifficiently bear witness : — 

Tourists iQ the United States of 'America will find scenery 
on the Denver and Bio Grande Bailway surpassing that of 
Switzerland, and engineering marvels greater than those on 
any line ia the Old World. They will pass through canons 
fifteen miles in length, with perpendicular walls nearly a mile 
IQ height. They will cross the Rocky Mountains at an altitude 
of more than 11,000 feet, and wiU still look upwards, 3,000 feet, 
to the summit of the snow-crowned peak. In New Mexico they 
will see ruins older than the Parthenon or Oolosseum — ^the 
crumbling abodes of the pre-historic Cave Dwellers ; and they 
will behold the descendants of Montezuma, the picturesque 
Children of the Sun. In Colorado they will see various processes 
of mining for the precious metals, and catch. a glimpse of the 
Indian in the moimtain fastnesses. In Utah they can bathe in 
the Great Salt Lake and make themselves familiar with the 
wonders of the City of the Saints. Thence they can wend their 
way to San Francisco and the Golden Gate. These sights can 
be seen and these journeys made in palace sleeping cars and 
magnificent buffet coaches, of the most elegant design and con- 
venient description. 

A Palace Sleeping Car sounds comfortable — though a 
Sleeping Palace Gar might even be more so ; but, then, 
what would become of the scenery ? The climax of luxury, 
however, is attained in the Magnificent Buffet Coach. 
What an appetising conveyance ! The ** square meal, 50 
cents," and the *^ perfect gorge, one dollar/' sink by com- 
parison into palest insignificance. 

* 

A MONTHLY ALBUM FOE AMATEUES. 

Sm, — I cordially agree with the letter of '* An Amateur '' upon 
this subject, in your issue of the 23rd ult., and hope the idea 
will be taken up, as the trouble of working the Club would be 
merely nominal. It would especially benefit amateurs in the 
counlry, to whom any local society is but slight use. 

Yours faithfmly, 
C. Atlmeb, 
Donadee Castle, (*' An Amateur.") 

Kilcock, CO. Kildare, 
January 30th, 1885. 

Sib, — Seeing in your issue of the 23rd January a letter from 
L. W. Eland, under the above heading, I womd like to pomt 
out that the idea was the one with which I originally started 
my Photographic Exchange Club, but I found, on inquiry 
amongst tke members, that it was much preferred by the 
majority that a method should be arrived at by which each 
member would be able to receive the prints simultaneously, 
and then count them as his own property, which the album 
idea would not admit of. I enclose you the rides of our Club, 
which is now in working order, though : should anyone else be 
starting another on the same lines, I would suggest a somewhat 
larger subscription. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cyclist Office, Coventry. Heney Sttjemey. 

[As the ConstitQiion and Eules of the Club, mentioned in Mr. 
Sturmey*s letter, may interest, we rive them ; — " The object of this 
Club is to increaae the knowledge of practical photography amongst 
its members, by the interchange of specimens i^soltixig from 3ie 
working by different individuajg ^f the variona pbotograjiiic pro- 



cesses, whereby members will not only be able to compare their own 
work with that of others, but gauge the respective values of the 
different systems, and, at the same time, form a large and especially 
interesting collection of photographs. The Club to consist oi not less 
than twelve, and not more than twenty members, who shall be pre- 
ferably cydists as well as A.P.'s. Each member shall contribute, 
once a month, as many prints as there are members in the Club from 
two half-plate or three quarter-plate negatives. Said prints to be 
sent in unmounted by the first of each month to the Secretaiy, who 
will divide and distribute among^ the members, who will then each 
g^t an equal number of prints to those supplied, but all of different 
subjects. The subjects should preferably be cycling ones — i,e., either 
cycUng scenes, places of resort, or taken when on a bicydlng or 
trioyclmg ezx)edition ; and should, as far as possible, be taken during 
the previous month. With each set of prints the following detaiu 
should be given — a. Subject, b. Date. e. Weather and time of 
day. d. Camera used, e. Lens used. f. Make of plate, ff. Size of 
stop. h. Length of exposure, i. System of development, j. Make 
of paper, k. Toning bath. These details should be written on the 
bade of one of each set (though, if written on the backs of a//, it will 
much lessen the work of the Secretary). Members may correspond 
with each other concerning any point of detail that may strike them 
in each other's work, to arrange the interchange of plates which 
they think suitable for making transparencies, &o., &c. Subscription, 
2s. 6d., payable in advance, to defray postage and other incidental 
exx>enses. Prints should be sent in hefore the first of each month to 
the Hon. See., Mr. Henry Sturmey, Cyclist Office, Coventry.] 

* 

GRUBB'S APLANATIO DOUBLET LENSE. 
Deab Sib, — Our attention has been called to a query in your 
paper of January 16th, by one si^;ning himself *' Neophyte," 
who asks whether Grubb's Aplanatic Doublet Lens is a good one 
for general landscape work ; and in your next issue, of January 
23ra, i^ere is a reply from *' Yachtsman," Dundee, saying that 
Grubb's lenses are very good for general outdoor work, but 
being less than half the price of Boss's or DaUmeyer's, cannot be 
expected to be as good as either of these makers. Now, this is 
caJculated to lead your readers to a wronff impression. In the 
first place, the price of Grubb*s Doublet Lenses is exactly the 
same as Boss's Bapid Symmetrical — size for size-^not that we 
claim this as an advantage, but if your readers are led to sup- 
pose they will get them at half these prices, they will meet with 
disappointment. 

Your correspondent '* Yachtsman " is evidently unaware that 
Mr. Gmbb has lately introduced a new series of lenses of the 
rectilinear type, and it is evidently these, to which your first 
cnrrespondent refers, as he says practically dotihlet lenses. With 
regard to the quality of them, Grubb is well known as being 
one of the very first of living opticians, and without claiming 
supetiority over every other for his lenses, we can safely affirm 
that they are unsurpassed by those of any maker, in the com- 
bined essentials of depth of focus, brilliancy of definition, and 
rapidity. 

Trusting that you will insert this in your next issue, to 
counteract the wrong impression conveyed in the previous one. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
313, High Holbom, W. Watsok & SoN8. 

London, W.C., 

28th January, 1885. 

BEABD'S CAMEBA CLIP. 
Sm,—** When found make a note of." **The bearing of this 
observation lies in the application of it," and the application of 
it just now is the very ingenious and useful little implement men* 
tioned above. 

Everybody has been bothered, more or less, with the tripod 
stand, amateur and professional alike. It is ^lad tiding, there- 
fore, to know that, except upon a barren plain, the tnpod is no 
longer a necessity, for all its uses can now be performed by a 
very simple and portable *' dip ;" that can be carried in the 
podcet. Beard's clip can be attached to almost anythinOy from 
a wire fence to the branch of a tree, from the car of a balloon 
to the crossyards of a ship ; from a hedge stake to the frame- 
work of a tricycle ; from the parapet of a tower to a window- 
sill ; or the side of an omnibus ; or the open window of a rail- 
way carriage ; or the top of a wooden fence. 

By the various adjustments of the **clip," the lens can be 
pointed in any direction, up to the clouds, down to the ground, 
or to any point of the compass at will. 
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It is regulated by set screws, and the whole, when tightly 
screwed, is as rigid and as firm as the support thai it may /or th^ 
moment he attached to* 

But for the fact that I may be able to sell it, I should give 
orders to put the ** tripod " in the kitchen fire. Though, as a 
matter of fact, I recJly do not believe that anybody cotild bum 
a tripod stand. Such is the innate obstinacy of that peculiarly 
cross-grained series of wooden legs and pinching joints, that I 
feel certain that something very much out of the common would 
result, if any such step were to be attempted. I would as soon 
try to cremate an average-sized lively Doa constrictor in an 
open grate. 

However, the pith of all this is that by the aid of Beard's 
clip the tripad need scarcely be used at all out . of doors, as it is 
seldom that a view cannot be gained from some fixed post, 
rail, or tree, or gate, and, therefore, the clip will meet the need 
for a rigid support under almost every possible condition. It 
can certainly be used in positions where the tripod would be 
absolutely useless. 

Mr. Beard, acting upon the advice of friends, has taken steps 
to protect his idea, and in doing this he has, I think, acted 
wisely, as he certainly deserves some recompense for his very 
ingenious device. 

Mr. Beard is a member of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, and his address is 90, Fort "RoeAy Bermondsey, S.E. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sigma Smith. 



By L. T. Meade. 
Author of " Scamp and I" ** PTater Gipsies,^^ 8fc. 

Photograph ni. — **mr8. eochemont's revenge." — pabtu. 

{Continued from page 264). 
I SPENT a pleasant evening, and retired to my room about 
midnight. Now I can in no way account for what I am 
about to relate ; I have no theory with regard to it ; I have 
no explanation to offer. I simply state what I saw ; what 
I, the most matter-of-fact, and humdrum, middle-aged 
lawyer saw witli my own eyes. 

I was neither asleep, nor dreaming, I was not the least 
nervous, nor had my thoughts, in any way, been previously 
directed to the Supernatural. 

The remark which Staunton had made some hours before, 
with regard to my chamber, had long ngo passed from my 
mind, I went to bed in the best possible spirits. 

First of all I locked the door, this was a practice which I 
always exercised, wherever I slept ; then I went over, and 
sat down for a few moments, opposite the blazing and 
cheerful iSre. 

While I sat thus, warming my hands before the fire, for 
.the night was bitterly cold, I glanced round my bedroom. 
It was a low ceiled, and large room, with a deep bay 
window at one end. 

The mantel piece was high, and made of carved oak — 
two or three little quaint Dresden shepherdesses adorned 
it ; the bed-stead was the old fashioned four-]>oster — a 
dismal couch, with its dark velvet draperies. There was a 
very large wardrobe, also made of oak, and so polished 
with age and rubbing, thatthe firelight shone in it, nearly 
as plainly as in a mirror. The rest of the furniture was 
incongruous, and made of different materials, but it was all 
old fashioned, and all dated back at least to the beginning 
of the century. The carpet was a threadbare Brussels, 
with no discernible pattern, the boards creaked when I 
walked across them. 



But perhaps the most remarkable, or rather the most 
uncomfortable, piece of old faahioned upholstery in the 
rocmi, was the chair in which I had seated myself. It had 
been drawn forward as if for someone's reception, and by 
its side stood a small black, spindle-legged table. 

I placed myself in the chair, and put my candle on the 
table. The chair was massive, de^seated, straight backed, 
and elaborately carved. Perhaps it was its straight back, 
or perhaps its hard cushions, which made me feel so 
imcomfortable, while I remained its tenant. I really can- 
not describe my sensations ; I felt all the time that I was 
either abominably rude, or in somebody's way. I got up 
but did not remove the chair from its position by the fire. 
The moment I did so, I felt quite comfortable again. 

After replenishing the fire with more coal, I got into bed. 
Whatever the exterior of my dismal couch might look like 
the bed itself was soft and pleasant, and soothed by the 
flickering firelight, I was dropping off asleep. 

Does anyone know what it is, just at the moment of 
becoming unconscious, to find oneself suddenly, broad, wide 
awake ? It is not a pleasant experience, but it was mine 
that night. I raised my head from my pillow, the firelight 
was still burning brightly, I directed my gaze, I oould not 
tell why, towards the door. 

To my astonishment, for I had not the slightest sensation 
of fear, I saw the door, which I had made quite sure I had 
looked, softly and quietly opened. An old lady came in, 
and shut it behind her. She was very small, very 
slight ; she wore a little full black silk dress, the kind of 
silk which rustles a trifle as you walk. Pinned across her 
shoulders, was a black lace shawl. On her head she wore 
a soft white cap, and there was a stiff row of black curls 
at each side of her face. She wore high-heeled shoes, her 
dress was rather short, and I could see her tiny feet dis- 
tinctly. On her hands were black lace mittens. Altogether 
she was a dainty looking little old lady, and I wondered 
what she could possibly want in my room. 

She neither glanced at me, nor towards the bed, but 
walked swiftly and lightly round it, and seated herself 
with a short sigh of content, in the high-backed arm- 
chair. 

One of her hands rested lightly on the small spiudle- 
legged table, the other she spread out before the blaze of 
the cheerful fire. Her back was nearly towards me and I 
was afraid to move, or make any exclamation, as I 
imagined she had come into the room by mistake, and 
would be disconcerted by my appearance. I- lay perfectly 
motionless, watching her, as best I could. I had forgotten 
the incident of the locked door, and simply thought of her 
as an eccentric person, who did not know that this 
chamber was occupied. 

She creaked her chair a good dealj and warmed first one 
hand, and then the other, and I heard her sigh once or 
twice ; at last I dropped asleep. 

When I awoke, the fire was stiU burning, I raised my 

head, to find that the little lady was gone. 

« « « « « « « 

<'Have you any old lady staying in this house, Mrs. 
Staimton 'i " I asked of my young hostess, the next morning 
at breakfast. 
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Mary Staunton was pouring out coffee ; she started, and 
her white hand shook as I made this remark. She glanced 
eagerly towards the door, her husband had not yet come 
in, and then answered in as Hght a tone as she could 
assume. 

" Oh ! no, we have no old lady here ; the only old person 
in this house, is Mrs. Bennet the cook, and she could 
scarcely be termed an old lady. What do you mean ? " 

" I think you must be mistaken," I said, earnestly, for 
this answer disturbed me very much, "An old lady came 
into my room, about twelve o'clock last night. She came 
and sat by the fire for an hour or more, and seemed cold, 
andimhappy, for she sighed a good bit, and warmed her 
hands a great deal. She was dressed in black silk, and 
had a lace kerchief about her neck, and funny liji;le curls 
at each side of her face. I could not get a good glimpse 
of her face, though I tried to. She was a nice looking, old- 
fashioned little lady, only she did seem so cold, and unhappy. 
I^urely, Mrs. Staunton you must know all about her." 

^* Beally there is no person answering the least to your 
description living here now," replied Mary Staunton, but 
her voice was quite agitated, and I saw an anxious, fright- 
ened gleam in her eyes, as she again watched the door. 

" Gbod heavens," I said to myself, " can it be ? no, no, 
impossible." Then I spoke abruptly — 

"Look here, Mrs. Staunton, <^i(^ any old lady, ever live 
at * The Chase " answering to my description ? " 

"Yes,** she whispered, "yes, but ^foow don't tell Charlie, 
You have described my aunt, Mrs. Bochemont, exactly." 

•* And she died here ? " 

"Yes." 

" That is the aunt that so opposed your marriage, is it 
not ?" I continue. 

'" Oh ! yes, oh ! yes ; but please, please don't say anything 
to my husband." 

Just then Staunton's step was heard in the hall, and with 
considerable effort, I endeavoured to take up the ordinary 
threads of conversation. 

Had I then been visited by a spirit ? I did not believe in 
ghosts, but I could not quite turn against the evidence of 
my own eyesight. Still I hoped there might be a possible 
solution : I waited anxiously for the following night. 

On this occasion I locked the door firmly, I even took 
the key out, and put it in my pocket ; then I piled a heavy 
table, and one or two chairs against the locked door. 

(To he continued.) 
* 



^'THE WAY THRO' THE WOOD. 
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The pictorial supplement which we publish to-day is a /ac- 
simile reproduction of the photograph which won the prize 
nven by this journal at the recent Northampton Exhibition. 
The conditions under which the prize was awarded were simple. 
The photogpraph was to be the work of an amateur, from an 
imtouched negative, and special regard was to be taken of 
artistic qualities. We think there can be no doubt that the 
exquisite picture to which the jurors (Messrs. Valentine Blan- 
chard, William Bedford, Andrew Pringle, S. W. H. Brogden, and 
Joseph Clark, M.I.P.O.C.), awarded the prize, richly deserved it. 
Mr. Harry Augustiis Hood Daniel, the hon. sec. of the 
Bristol and West of England Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion, and author of "The way through the Wood," was bom in 
1853, and finished his educational studifss at Beading, under 
Mr. W. Watson, B.A., formerly Professor of Mathematics at 



Cambridge. By profession he is a Surveyor and Valuer, being 
a Fellow of the Surveyors' Institution. He has at our request 
supplied us with sundry details as to the picture in question, 
and has also furnished us with a few impressions upon photo- 
graphy in general and notes as to his connection therewith. 
These we print, as they contain interesting and instructive 
information. 

Mr. Daniel says : 

** I was at Lynmouth, N. Devon, a year or two since, where 
I had gone for a week or ten days, photogpraphing, the time of 
year — Spring — ^being my favourite season for such work. It 
was a lovely May morning, just the time when Lynmouth — 
always beautiful — almost seems to sm*pa8S itself. There appeared 
to be no suggestion of decay anywhere, all was full of joyous 
life, the foliage possessing spring tints of almost every con- 
ceivable shade, and withal very luxuriant. My chief affection 
for this month lies, however, in a fact which was fully exempli- 
fied on the occasion in question — namely, that there were no heavy 
black greens in the foliage, and it is under such circumstances 
that all that charming deUcacy in gradation of tone and tracery 
of foliage, which we all hold to be so desirable — ^in fact, neces- 
sary — for perfection in a landscape photograph, is obtainable. 
My camera was shouldered, and I was Tby the owner's 
courtesy) walking up the glen of the beautiful, and it may be 
said, even fairv-lLke, West Lyn, when I came upon the subject in 
question, and was at once struck with its beauty, though 
not less with its difficulties. The latter appeared so great that a 
friend of mine who was with me declined to * waste a plate 
upon it.' The effect of light was broad to a degree approach- 
ing to being ' into the lens,' but I was so delighted with the 
composition of the picture in all respects that I made up my 
mind to fix it if at all possible. I found there were some tree 
stems and a cluster of branches, which, if a little assisted by 
cloud, would prevent the glare which at first seemed iuevitable, 
These circumstances combined for once in my favomr, with the 
result for which I have been honoured with your medal." 

'* The plate used was one of my own make (as nearly all that I 
use are) ; slow, being only twice as rapid as a wet plate ; the emul- 
sion contained bromide, and a little chrome alum, which I consider 
a very valuable adjunct. I back all my plates, as I believe 
the little extra trouble amply repays by the immeasurably 
better results obtained in almost every class of work, certainly 
in subjects where there are trees, and in the case of interiors. 
The development was made by pyro ammonia, bromide, 
and sulphite of soda, and was not hurried. The negative is oc* 
rather a warm tone and plucky. I need har(uy say the 
exposure was somewhat long, an excess of density being 
gmuded against during development." 

In response to our desire that he should give us a little of his 
personal history in connection with photography, and the cir- 
cumstances which induced him to commence the pursuit, Mr. 
Daniel continues : — ** As a child I possessed a tin * magic lantern,' 
needless to say of diminutive size and elementarv design ; with 
this, I remember, I was always amusing mys^f by trying to 
imagine that I was taking photographs. The old tendency, I 
suppose, was somewhat deeply rootea, for about 1871 a little set 
of ^ plate apparatus, which I noticed for sale second hand, of a 
very fair description, revived the old flame. I forthwith purchas- 
ed it andcommenced. Ton will say I was ambitious, for I began 
by making the iodizer for my collodion ; but having nothing but 
a very anment " Guide to Photography " to direct me, floimdered 
about for probably a week without an idea of the existence of 
such an operation as ' development ; ' this was very good for 
the photographic chemists. I tumbled across an old friend 
whom I had not seen since we were petticoated school boys 
together, and found him somewhat similarly struggling, and 
for a long time we plodded on together. I have never had a 
lesson, and am now glad that I * hammered ' it out for myself." 

** 1 had the pleasure of proposing the formation of the little 
Society, which was founded in 1873, and I was elected as its 
honorary secretary. The Society was, however, weak, and, on 
the removal of one or two of its members, collapsed. I was 
afforded a similar pleasure to the foregoing in 1876, when the 
inaugural meeting of the Bristol and West of England Amateur 
Photographic Association was convened by me, and held at my 
office, when I was elected its honorary secretary, and have been 
so ever since." 
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"The introduction of gelatine plates has, I believe, in 
addition to the innumerable gloriou3 subjects hitherto beyond 
its reach, opened up to photography a future which ten years 
ago no one for a moment even dreamt of. What with com- 
mercial studios for instruction, thu increasing number of ezhi- 
.bitions, and the possibility of following this delightful and 
engrossing art, without being mistaken for a chimney sweeper's 
assistant, it appears certain that within the next few years 
amateur photographers will be as general as are cyclists at the 
present time. And this brings me to a point which has not 
escaped the shrewdness of the Editor of the Amateur 
PHOTOGBAPHBit, namely, that photography goes hand-in-hand 
not only with cycling but with yachting also. As a yachtsman 
and cyclist I can most confidently commend to those who partici- 
pate in either or both of those imrivaUed modes of recreation, the 
accompaniment of a i>hotographic kit and practical knotvledge 
(as opposed to the devdoping-hy- proxy' and'printing'hy-contract 
principle), if they would succeed therewith. I look upon 
photography as an elevating and refining pastime, and one 
which, if indulged in to any degree of thoroughness j will most 
effectually ei^unge the word ' ennui ' from the vocabulary of 
those practismg it, no matter to what extent, in other ways, 
they may be termed * idle.' " 

As to the commercial future of photography, I think there can 
be little doubt that it will be the chief fac^r in all illustrated 
works of literature, and that Schuster's most beautiful photo- 
engravings, and other such processes, will, for the reproauction 
of celebrated paintings, ftc., entirely take the place of engrav- 
ing." 

* 

^^7S:fft OTfag 7S:f^tti^ tfje OT^ooH^^^ 

Still is the way, for the air is keeping 

Soft, Bilent watch, as for some new comer ; 
The fern droops, drowsing, the moss lies sleeping, 
Dreaming the dreams of the last past summer. 
And the birds are but waiting to wake and sing 
The sweet approach of the virgin Spring ; 
"When, like angel blessing, as pure, as good, 
She takes her way by ** the way through the wood." 

Still is the wood, for no dryads, peeping. 

Flirt to the fauns, with coquetting faces ; 
The tiny brooklet is stealing, creeping, 
From hiding-places to hiding- places. 
• And the hazel and birch are but waiting to fling 
The first-born leaflets to greet the Spring ; 
When, with soft-green kirtle, and soft-green hood. 
She takes her way by " the way through the wood." 

Still is the ground, till her footfall waken 

The scmnd of the growing of grass and flowers ; 
Still is the wind, till the airs be shaken, 
As with dancing zephjrrs and sunlight showers. 
And the woodland stairway is cold and grey. 
Till the virgin Spring diall descend that way ; 
Till she stand in her beauty where last she stood, 
When she sighed farewell to '* the way through the 

[wood." 

A Hint. — Amateurs photographing interiors requiring long ex- 
posures, will do well to make sure their cameras will not be tampered 
with. A friend of ours recently attempted the interior of an ill- 
lighted church. The day was not very favourable, and as the exposure 
would be at least half-an-hour, he 1^ his apparatus, locked up the 
church, and went for a stroll. When he came back, he found to his 
horror, the lens pointing in a reverse direction, the shutter half pushed 
down, and the camera legs looking extremely inebriated. 'Die reason 
wasn't far to seek. The boy who blew the organ bellows had been 
enjoying a comfortable nap in the organ loft, and waking up during 
the absence of the photographer, had given himself a lesson in the art. 
Whether he had been trpn? to take his own portrait, is uncertain, 
for he immediately fled on the approach of the owner of the apparatus. 
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By T. C. Hepwokth. 

How to Colour Maoic Lantebn Slides. 

( Con tinned from page 217.) 



Those of my readers who have succeeded in making g^ood 
transparencies for their lanterns, will be looking for the 
redemption of my promise to give directions for colouring 
those transparencies. In the first place, the amateur 
must consider which of his pictures will be benefitted by 
a coating of colour, for some subjects are very much 
better left alone, and shown as untouched photographs. 
This is especially true of such pictures as exhibit 
a mass of detail entirely covering the glass ; a woodland 
scene, for instance, with tangled masses of branches and 
tmderwood, and ferns in profusion. On the other hand, if 
the subject be an open landscaipe, with more than half of it 
consisting of white sky, it is undoubtedly improved by 
being tinted. I use the word tinted advisedly, for I do 
not believe in hiding the beauty of a photograph by over- 
laying it with masses of crude colour, through which all 
delicate detail is utterly lost. The white sky receives, 
with great benefit, its natural tint of blue, relieved by 
masses, or feathery tufts of clouds, which, if carefully 
introduced, can be made to look very like the real 
thing. 

Let it be well understood, to begin with, that this work 
of colouring transpeirencies is one by no means easy of 
attainment. Of course anyone who has been used to 
handle brushes and colours will have an immense 
advantaffe over one quite unaccustomed to art work. 
He will know, for instance, that the admixture of 
certain colours will produce others, and that particular 
tints have their beauty much enhanced by being placed in 

J'uxtaposition to other particidar colours. This know- 
edge of the harmony of colours can be obtained from 
any good manual of painting, and none is better than that 
by Aaron Penley, published by Messrs. Winsor and 
Newton. To the study of such a work as this let the 
would-be slide painter turn his attention, before he com- 
mences to open his colour-box. 

The art of slide-painting is one that I myself have had 
to pick up very gradualfy without a teacher. Several 
books have been published upon the subject, and I havo 
patiently read every one that I could get access to, with 
the residt that I have learnt nothing whatever worth know- 
ing from any one of them. From this circumstance I havo 
come to the conclusion that the various manipulations 
required are trade secrets, and are secrets which are very- 
well kept. My method of colouring would possibly be 
scoffed at by a professional, but by it I have constantly 
produced effective pictures. At the same time, I have seen 
pictures painted by professed slide-painters, which leave 
much to be desired. 

Some of the manuals, to which I have referred, give 
instructions for painting these transparencies in water 
colours. Such colours may be serviceable for painting 
pictures produced by certain processes, but they are most 
unsuitable for gelatine pictures. These, if touched with 
water, will, of course, swell up into blisters, for gelatine 
and water, in such relation, are deadly enemies. The 
colours suitable for the purpose are those ground in oil, 
(used for ordinary oil), painting on canvas and sold in 
collapsible tubes ; but only those must be chosen which are^ 
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by nature, transparent. Here is a list of those which I 
xecommend the artist to procure : — 



Prussian Blue, 
Crimson Lake, 
Italian Pink, 
Vandyke Brown, 
Burnt Sienna, 



Haw Sienna, 
Brown Pink, 
Purple Madder, 
Chinese Orange, 
Indigo. 



An artist working in oil or water-colours in the ordin- 
ary way, would not recommend Prirssian blue, as a sky 
-colour, but it happens to be the most transparent blue 
attainable, and, therefore, the slide-painter must accept 
it for that reason. Crimson lake is the best red that can 
be used, for the same reason ; but it is a tiresome colour to 
work with. Perhaps it is most serviceable as a component 
(with Prussian blue) of purple, and as a yokefellow with 
Italian pink, to make the nearest approach to a trans- 
parent scarlet which can be obtained. Italian pink, 
despite its name, is a very rich yellow. Ivory black is a 
semi-transparent colour — if colour it can be called — which 
is useful in compounding cool greys, &c. 

The media for tempering fhese colours consist of 
McGilp (which can be bought, like the colours, in a 
tube ready for use) turpentine, a varnish made of equal 
parts of turpentine and Caoada balsam ; and, lastly, 
japanners' gold size. The apparatus required is very 
simple, and consists of the following articles : — ^A china 
pallette, or white tile, a pallette knife, dabbers, brushes, an 
-etching needle, an easel, and lastly, a box to hold the colours, 
bottles, and everything else. 

My easel consists of a piece of plain glass in a wooden 
frame, fastened by hinges to a base board. At each side 
is a wooden support, which catches in a notch in the 
board, so that the frame can be raised to an angle of 
45 degrees. Across the frame is a bar, upon which the 
.glass picture rests during painting, and immediately behind 
it is placed a sheet of white paper, by which the light 
from a window is reflected through the picture. A retouch- 
ing desk, such as is flgured in most of the photographic 
dealer's catalogues, would answer the purpose admirably. 
The best brushes to use are good camel hair pencils, with 
►one or two fine sables for finiwiing touches. The dabbers 
are made of white kid, or fine washleather, in the follow- 
ing manner : — ^The leather is first well brushed with a dry 
hard nail brush, so as to remove all adherent pieces of 
fluff. It is then carefully washed in lukewarm water with 
soap, and, after it appears to be quite clean, is rinsed in 
water. Now give it a little more soap, and without 
ag^n rinsing it, squeeze it, and dry by gentle heat. When 
dry, the leather must be pulled out in every direction to 
make it soft and pliant. The soap serves two purposes ; 
it keeps the leather soft, and it also prevents any little 
loose particles upon its surface taking refuge on the 
painted glass when brought into contact with it. The 
leather being thus prepared is turned into a dabber by 
enclosing in a small piece of it a pad of cotton wool, and 
lying up the bundle, like a pudding in its doth, with a bit 
of twine. If kid be used, the smooth side should be 
inwards. These pads should be kept in a dust-tight box 
by themselves, for dust is the enemy with which the slide- 
painter has his greatest difficulty. 

The artist should choose for his work a window with a 
good light, but one through which the actual rays of the 
fiun do not come. Against this window he places his work- 
table, and commences operations by wiping it all over 
with a damp cloth, to dear away the dusty enemy. In 
the centre of the table, and close to its foremost edge, 
must stand the glass easel. On the right-hand side the 
pallette and brudies, upon q, doubled sheet of dean tissue 
paper, the use of which \^ f^e seen byaii<l bye. A cup 



of turpentine placed near the palette will complete the work 
of preparation. 

For his first attempt the artist will do well to choose a 
transparency which is well printed, of a good deep tone, 
and which exhibits a large proportion of sky. This sky 
he will now proceed to transform from a bare white 
expanse to a delicate blue, relieved by soft fleecy white 
clouds. But, for the present, the clouds must be lost sight 
of, a uniform blue tint being the first thing to secure. A 
little blue is squeezed out of its tube on to the pallette, and 
by its side is placed a tiny bit of McQilp. A camel-hair 
brush is dipped, or rather rinsed, in the cup of turoentine, 
and drawn over the tissue paper so as to half dry it. 
This prelittinary dip takes away from the brush any dust 
or gnt, which may nave settled on the hairs. Once more 
dipping it in turpentine, the brush is applied to the colour 
and McGilp on the pallette, and the whole is mixed up to 
the proper strength of tint. With a full brush of colour 
the sky is now laid in, working from left to right, and 
putting on the tint in even bands. By crossing these 
bands with vertical lines, a good even tint can be ensured, 
but the marks of the brush are painfully evident. G^ently 
blow upon the painted surface, and the lines will begin to 
blend with one another. Now let the painting rest for 
about a minute, which will give time for some of the 
turpentine to evaporate. 

We must now call in the use of the dabber. Taking up 
the little ball of leather, which should be about the size of 
a walnut, it must be held finnly between the forefinger 
and thumb, by its tied end, and gently dabbed over the 
entire sky. The strength of touch required can only be 
learnt by practice; but it wiU be soon seen that the 
stronger the pressure, the more is the colour removed, 
and, therefore, the lighter the resulting tint. By thiis 
graduating the strength of toudi^ as the horizon is 
approached, a very natural gradation of tone can be 
secured. When lie sky tint is evenly dabbed in so as to 
show one unbroken surface of blue, the douds can be- 
wiped out with a leather stump, or with a piece of leather 
rolled round the end of a penholder. When this opera- 
tion of laying in a sky satisfactorily is attained, the 
beginner has conquered one of the greatest difficulties of 
dide-painting. 

{To he continued.) 



#& 



THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGEAPHER INTERVIEWED. 

A " Dynamite Photographic Corps " will become an essen- 
tial institution if we have mudi further development of 
the projects of the Irish- American Anarchists. Even with 
the present merely " preliminary skirmishing," as they 
have termed it, the photographers of the War Department 
have been pretty busily employed. A representative of 
The Amatetjb Photographer had an interview at Woolwich 
Arsenal with Mr. F. Daun, the chief photographer, and 
ascertained that since the explosions at the Local Govern- 
ment Board Offices, he and his assistants have had to de- 
vote a good deal of time and attention to the achievements 
of the truculent conspirators. Our representative found 
Mr. Daun in his studio at the Arsenal, in the midst of the 
paraphernalia of his art, superintending the printing of 
some views, which had been ordered in great haste for his 
department. While continuing his operations, he freely 
answered the questions addressed to him. 
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** Yes, we have been yery busy," be said. I bave been 
at all the explosions, tbe one at tbe Local Goyemment 
Board Office, tbe Scotland Yard and St. James's Square 
affair, tbe London Bridge explosion, and all tbe otbers, 
and in eacb case we bave secured a permanent record of 
tbe damage done." " Yes, you say true, it was no easy 
matter to pbotograpb tbe London Bridge explosion. Fo« 
cussing in a boat on a running stream, and witb tbe dim 
ligbt wbicb we bad under tbe arcb, made it a very difficult 
affair, but we did succeed, by an almost instantaneous ex- 
posure." ** It was a drop sbot," said Mr. Daun, as be 
sbowed me a print, " but it succeeded, and tbe beads of 
tbe department were well pleased witb it." 

Witb respect to tbe more recent explosions at Westminster 
and tbe Tower, Mr. Daim bas obtained a number of excellent 
views of tbese also. '* Tbey were not all successful," be re- 
marked, " I don't expect nor pretend to succeed in every 
case, as some do, but I am satisfied witb wbat I bave 
attained." ''No, not even from a pbotograpber's point of 
view, were tbe explosions satisfactory ; for altbougb we 
bave produced one or two good effects, wbile striving 
mainly to obtain tbe most complete and exact representa- 
tion, tbe conditions were not in favour of artistic pboto- 
grapby. At Westminster especially, tbe ligbt was bad, and 
tbe position cramped. We went down on tbe day following 
tbe explosions, wbicb was Sunday, but foimd we could do 
little or notbing. A fog or baze filled tbe House of Com- 
mons and Westminster Hall, partly occasioned, no doubt, 
by tbe dust wbicb tbe concussion bad brougbt down from 
tbe .timbers, roofs, and walk, tbis dust floated in tbe 
air for a long time afterwards. Tbe pictures we took were 
almost worthless, and so we bad to beg^ ag^ain on Mon- 
day, wben tbe ligbt was more favourable, and we bad tbe 
tbe necessary plant for producing artificial ligbt." 

" How many views did we take ? Well, we took one of 
tbe Crypt, and one of eacb of tbe windows in Westminster 
Hall. Tben we took two of tbe House of Commons, one 
of eacb end ; or ratber four, as we took tbem in duplicate, 
and tbe wbole of tbem turned out excellent negatives. 
Tbere was no side ligbt, tbe ligbt all coming from 
near tbe roof, and tbat made tbe work more difficult. 
We also took four of tbe lobby, wbicb was wrecked, witb 
artificial ligbt, but tbis was not a satisfactory operation, 
as tbe lime-ligbt wbicb we used did not spread sufficiently, 
and it was, therefore, next to impossible to obtain a largo 
picture. Bound tbe immediate locality tbe glare was strong, 
and so far as tbat part was concerned tbe picture was 
satisfactory, but beyond tbere were deep shadows." A proof 
demonstrating tbis statement was shown to our interviewer 
and Mr. Daim added that tbey bad tried first tbe 
magnesium lamp, but that gave a mere flicker, and tben tbey 
bad recourse to tbe oxy-bydrogen ligbt. " Both lights," 
be, however, remarked, ** were a great aid in helping us to 
focus in a dark spot." One of Meagher's 10 by 8 cameras 
was used for tbe crypt and lobby, and a 12 by 10 for the 
House of Commons. Tbe lens in tbe former case was a 
wide angle rectilinear, Dallmeyer, and in tbe latter a triplet 
by Dallmeyer. Nelson's rapid plates were used in every 
case. The leng^ of exposure was ten minutes witb the 
artificial ligbt, six minutes with tbe natural in the case of 



the House of Commons and tbe crypt, and one minute for 
tbe windows. Tbe plates were developed by sulpbo- 
pyrogallol and bromide of ammonium. 

Mr. Daun submitted the views be had taken for tbe 
inspection of our interviewer. The two of the interior 
of the House of Commons were remarkably good, tbe one 
of tbe injured end being particularly successful. The 
clock — stopped exactly at 14 minutes past 2 — stood out witb 
remarkable clearness, tbe carving of the woodwork could 
be traced with ease, and tbe general effect of shattered 
benches, torn cushions, and rent drapery was presented 
witb striking vividness. Thus far Mr. Daun bad explained 
bis operations at Westminster, and the conversation was 
tben directed to his work at tbe Tower. " We bad a look 
round on Monday," be said, " just to see wbat we wanted, 
and tben returned on Tuesday. We found tbe conditions 
much more favourable, tbe light especially being more 
suitable. We took six different views, making ten witb 
duplicates, and found them aU equally good. Tbat is a 
view of the banquetting ball where tbe explosion took 
place," be remarked, exhibiting a print wbicb sbowed tbe 
heaps of battered and twisted rifles, tbe broken racks, and 
the wreck caused by tbe destructive explosive. ** Tbat is 
a view looking down from tbe council chamber into the 
banquetting ball," and Mr. Daun showed a picture of the 
damaged wall and tbe disordered swords and bayonets 
wbicb bad lined tbe walls in ornamental &.sbion. '^ One 
more difficult to obtain was this view of tbe wall of St. 
John's Chapel, near which tbe explosive bad been placed, 
but, as you see, the action of the dynamite on the stone is- 
clearly displayed. Tbere is a piece chipped right away," 
and be x>ointed to tbe spot indicated. " We used a 10 by 
8 camera, and tbe plates and everything else were the 
same as at Westminster. Our exposure was about six 
minutes." 

** Had we to turn out prints quickly? Yes, we supplied 
tbe Home Office with copies on Thursday, and we then 
printed for the other Government departments. Sir 
Frederick Abel, tbe chemist of the War Department, wha 
interested himself in the production of the photographs, 
and was present at Westminster, bas been provided with 
copies, and also Colonel Majendie, so that tbey might b& 
in a position to continue their investigations." 

* * Do you consider these photographs have any value other 
than an exact picture of the damage done ? " *' Ob, yes, I 
have no doubt tbe experts wlU find them of value as indi- 
cating tbe nature of the explosive, its destructive effect 
imder certain conditions, and in other ways, so that I am 
satisfied tbat tbe photographer's art is a great aid to the 
scientific experts as well as to the police." Witb this our 
interviewer bade his adieu. 



* 



Hidden Danobbs. — ^The "winter is passing ovei without the 
nsoal record of lime-light explosions. Manipulators of the oxy- 
hydrogen light are probahly more careful in the management of 
the gas bags than Heretofore. It is a wonder that a^ddents in 
theatres from this cause are not more frequent than they are. The 
things perpetrated would make the hair of the respectable gentleinen 
"^^ho e:uubit dissolving views at amateur entertainments stand on 
end. For instance, when the supply of gas is going out in either 
bag it is a common occurrence for tiie Ume-Ught man to catch up the* 
boy who is handiest and fling him on the bag as an extra weight I 
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THE WHEELERIES. 

Since the Fisheries opened, eTeiy exhibition has adopted the 
same style of title wherever possible, and next May the Bo^al 
Academy will probably be called the Pioturies. The Wheelenes, 
an exhibition of cycles of every kind, was, to us,' a little dis- 
appointiDg, as we had expected to see a considerable amount of 

Shotographic apparatus especially designed for cyclists' use. 
Cessrs. (jk>y, of XeadenhaU Street, however, are the only exhibi- 
tors, and the apparatus they show could never have 1)een designed 
for the purpose intended. The stand they exhibit is so shaky, that 
the least breath of wind would render photography impossible. 
The camera is fitted with tea instantaneous shutter, and, appa- 
rently a good one, as it seemed to us to be a very close imita- 
tion of Lancaster's Instantograph. We were much surprised 
that some well-known camera maker did not exhibit apparatus 
especially constructed to meet the wants of the cycust pho- 
tographer. 

Amongst the more interesting exhibits we may mention << The 
Regent tricycle, manufactured by Messrs. Trigwell, Watson, 
and Co., on which Mr. H. S. Jones, of the Haverstock O.C., 
rode 8,241 miles. Keen's water tricycle is a double canoe, with 
paddles worked by the feet, and would be an excellent method 
for keeping the experimenter warm in cold weather, though, as 
a means of locomotion, a Thames punt would probably be more 
expeditious. 

We were fortunate enough to meet Mr. Thomas, the '* Cyclist 
Photographer," who showed us some of his beautiful instan- 
taneous pictures of cycling scenes.' Mr. Thomas, like most 
successful instantaneous photographers, uses a plain drop 
shutter, with an elastic band, ana says he prefers Taylor's 
plates to all others. Mr. Thomas attributes his success in 
getting out detail in the shadows, to commencing the develop- 
ment with a very weak pvro and ammonia solution, increasing 
the ammonia as the development proceeds. Mr. Thomas says 
he tiever loses a plate by fog, and the picture fully develope in 
from seven to ten minutes. 



Photographs of trotting horses are now so well known 
that it may interest our readers to learn something about 
the way in which they are produced. In a recent number 
of an American journal — tlie Photographic Timss — Mr. A. 
D. Fisk, a veteran producer of these curious studies, gives 
some interesting particulars concerning his pictures of 
** Trotter, and Running-Mate." Upon the occasion in 
question, Mr. Murphy brought down his famoiis team to 
the track, and after a preliminary warming-up mile, the 
word '' go " was given, and the animals photographed as 
they came in at the finish of the spin. Mr. Fisk used a 
New York Outfits camera, a Hermaigis lens, and a brand 
of rapid portrait dry plates. 

The pictures were made upon a bright day. The shutter 
was a side-slide driven by four elastic bands of about 
three-sixteenths of an inch wide. With only two of these 
bands, Mr. Fisk found a decided blurring of the pictures 
from slowness of action. 

The pictures show distinctly the spokes of the wheels, as 
if they were at rest. Considering that the team moved 
nearly forty feet in one' second, the lightninc^ rapidity 
attained by the ajpparatus is apparent. Mr. Fids, says : — 

''I made four side-slide shutter exposures, and developed 
them as follows : — ^The developer was Monroe's sal-soda, 
as put up commercially by him. I dissolved the soda into 
32 ounces of water, instead of 64, as recommended by 
Monroe ; my reason for doing so was, because I wanted tho 
soda in a stronger solution, so if I found the picture 
" hanging fire," or in other words, not developing, 1 could 
add more of the 32-ounce solution and set additional 
strength ; whereas, if the soda had been dissolved in 64 
ounces of water, my adding more of the 64-ounce solution 
would have given me adcuj^fonal bulk and not additional 
strength. The developer ^^0 naixed as follows : — 1 ounce 
of the 32-ounce soda eo^* -j^ J ounces/ water, and If 



dram of the pyro solution. This, you notice, is almost 
identical with Monroe's directions, and for ordinary drop- 
shutter work, on an instantaneous plate, is fully strong 
enough. The first plate was placed in the above developer, 
and, after a long immersion, only a trace of high light 
became visible. The second plate I decided to use the de- 
veloper 8tronger,80 mixed two ounces of the double strength 
(or 32-ounce) soda solution, and If dram of pyro solution, 
placing the plate in a glass tray. I flowed the developer 
over and watched for the picture. Well, I watched a long 
while, and there was a decided improvement so far as mere 
detail, but not enough to please me. I began to despair, 
so took the plate out, and upon its surface there appeared 
a ffellow scum likeJUm^ as it were, and placing the plate 
tinder the tap to rinse it o£P, I noticed this Bcum wash off 
and leave the plate quite white or creamy, its natural colour. 
The idea then, for the first time, appeared to my mind that 
it was quite possible this scum or aepostt interfered with the 
developer's constant action upon ihe film. I, therefore, 
decided to use the same strength of developer on the next 
plate as used on this last one, and try to keep the developer 
fresh or constantlv new on the film. After mixing a new 
quantity of developer, I placed the third plate in Uie glass 
teiy (I prefer glass to all other dishes, they are easily kept 
dean, and show dirt more readily than other kinds). 
Placing the developer over tho plate, I began, after a few 
seconds, a soft, slight rubbing with tJie fingers over the sur- 
face of the plate, and especia^y that portion covered by the 
shadows, knowing well that the high lights in instantaneous 
work would take care of themselves. Judge of my surprise 
to find mv picture coming along rather slowly but steadily. 
It took about fifteen minutes to g^t the picture fully de- 
veloped, but it was there, even to the full extent. My 
fingers became very much stained by this constant immer- 
sion, but citric acid readily removed the stain. The fingers . 
must be perfectly smooth, or scratches will appear upon the 
film, and perhaps ruin the picture. Of course, it is also 
advisable to get plates that will stand this rubbing without 
the film sliding off from the plate, or showing the results 
of friction. It is possible that a swab of very soft material 
might be employea for this rubbing with good results, but 
I prefer my fingers, which allow me instantly to detect any 
thing whidi might injure the film during this rubbing, and 
not be noticed with a swab. I have tned a camel's-hair 
brush, but it will not produce the results obtained by the 
finger. The finest clearing solution I have had the pleasure 
to test, and one that does not reduce the negative while 
clearing it, is made as follows ; — 

Citric acid . . . . . . . . . . 1 ounce. 

Alum . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 ounce. 

Prostomilphate of iron 3 ounoea. 

Water 20 ounces. 

** Place the plate, after fixing and washing, in the above, 
letting it remain only long enough to dear it, then wash 
well and put in rack to dry." 

Mr. Fi^ oondudes his account by asking if any one can 
inform him what causes the scum or deposit upon the film 
in using soda and pyro as a developing agent. 



Dtkakitebs Guasdbd Aqainst. — The pubUahers of the Carie 
d''idetUit€ Pkotographiqu€y to which we called attention some weeks 
a^, might come to the rescue of '* a clean and tidy widdy," who^e 
difficult case is set forth in the Daily Xew9 of January 28th. This 
lady is of portly person, and fears to be suspected of carrying d3ma- 
mite about her. The remedy which she suggests is, that she, and 
other fellow fat women, should be weighed every week, and carry 
about with them the card which testifies to their genuine corpulence. 
But, surely, it is just for this very dilemma that the Carte a^identiii 
Fhotographique was designed. Let the nearest J. P. set his hand to 
the fact that *' a clean and tidy widdy'' weighs eighteen stone odd, 
and with this attestation, and a photograph in her pocket, she will no 
longer be in apprehension of apprehension for patronising iUegal 
dress improvers. 
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9^0 <S0nM|r€mbjmts. 

QnsiuM, and vepUM thereto, an inserted free of 
ehazge, and reedere ere invited to freelj nee our 
oolmnnB for obtaining and giTiny inf onnation. We 
reooite questions and answers at wast two dear days 
More pnUioation. 

BT7IJB8 

TO BB OBBBBTBD WHBB AMMXaQ QUBfTIOVS. 

1. Write on one side of the paper onlf. 

9. Write eaoh question, if on a different sabjeet, on 
a separate piece ot paper. 

8. Write name sad address on the baek of each 
qnerr, nnleas they are to be published, irtieo they 
Blurald follow the qnestion. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and business matten in 
the same letter. 

6. All matters for these columns mustbersoeiTed by 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

NoTB.— We oaanot undertake to 
by post. 

QITEEIES. 

LAirCASTBB'B INBTANTOOBAFH 
SHtTTTBB.— I wish anyone would tell me exactly 
how to use Lancaster's Instantognmh shutter. I have 
never seen any kind of shutter used by any one, so am 
venr ignorant about instantaneous work ; though I 
tmderstand ordinary expoeuresfairly.—ExPBRKMENTiA. 

CHAHQINGF BAG.— I am anxious to make a 
bag for changing plates in. What is the best cheap 
substance to use, absolutely impervious to actinic 
light?— G.B. 

ISOCHBOMATIO PIiATBS.-Are any 
isochromatic plates sold in this country ! I should be 
much obligea by the sddress of tiie agent, sise and 
price ofplates.--Q. B. 

IiSliSBS.— Is there any appreciable difference 
in depth of focus between the corresponding sixes of 
Hobs' rapid symmetrical and of Dallmeyor*8 rapid 
rectilinear lenses ? Are different specimens of either 
sort found to be of different merit in this respect, or is 
their quality uniform I Is the back lens of such a 
combination equal to an ordinary landscape lens in 
every respect.— G, B. 

ENIiABaiNG.-I wish to know if it is practic- 
able to enlarge from 10 x 8 negatives, or if it is 
necessary to reduce them, first to ^ -plate sixe. If 
practicable what sized condensers woula be required, 
and the approximate cost 7 Also, which is the best 
establishment for obtainiiig them I If 10 x 8 nega- 
tives can be enlarged is a Kms, lens of that sixe large 
enough to throw the image on the sensitive paper I— 
Invkhtioator 

HDTIinBT*S PAPBB.— Will anyone kindly* 
give me a few hints as to exposure and development 
of prints on Hutinet's Aigeutio Bromide Paper ! I 
cannot get any very explicit information in any of the 
text books at my command.— Giacomo. 

COPYINQ.— I have lately tried to do some 
copying with the camera, and I strongly feel the want 
of 8ome advice. My camera, which extends to 16 
inches, focusses from the front, so that, when I think 
I have placed it at the correct distance to obtain a 
given size and begin to focus, I find the sixe alters. 
fV^ill anybody give me a hint as to the modus operandi 1 
Also as to the exposure required ss compared with, 
say, the time for a portrait m a studio as given in Mr. 
W. K. Burton's table, or with the uniftnm system. — 

OCIUMK. 



AVSWEES. 

INSTANTOQBAPH OAKBBA.-I have 
used this camera for the last 7 months, and must say I 
sm perfectly satisfied with it. I have never had a 

flate fogged through any defect in the camera or backs, 
can also recommend the W. A. lens, by the same 
maker, ss it fits the aawtejlange as the instanto lense. 
I have not had this lens many weeks, but cannot yet 
find fault with it. I have had no experience with 
their changing box, as I prefer double backs.— A 
j-Platr Camera. 

CYOLE CIjIP.— I have hod one of Lancaster's 
clips, and was disappointed with it. It is not very 
firm, the height of the camera cannot be altered, and 
the camera does not turn on the screws. The princi- 
pal fault, however, is that it is fixed on the wheel, so 
that the tricycle cannot be moved about, as a tripod 
stand would, in order to find the best position from 
which to take a photograph. In the Axatbur Pnoro- 
graphsr, of the 19th December last, I described a 
dipintended to support the camera on the handle-bar 
of Humber shapea tricycles, and I shall be happr to 
give any further explanations r^^arding it to Mr. 
Ashby, if he will communicate with me through the 
Editor. I must, however, say that a tripod is the 

IiANOASTBB'B INSTANTOQBAPH. 
—Last year I bought a ^ -plate instantograph, and 
took it with me on a trip to Ilf raoombe. I did not use 
a changing box, but haid three double dark slides. I 
found sll perfectly light ti^ht, and from the results 
produced, can speak very highly of the little camera. 
The instantaneous shutter supplied with the instru- 
ment works capitally ; by means of it I was able to 
take views containing shipping and other things in 
motion, and all were clearly detlned. Borne of the 
views taken with it I had eiuarged to 12 x 10, with 
satisfactory results. I can strongly reoommend 
J. W. C. to take one with him on his proposed tour. — 

C.-BKOWX. 



thing, and nothing can replace it. I have one (pur- 
chased of Messrs. ttands amd Hunter) which folds in 
three, acud I find no difficulty in oanring it on the 
top of the box on my ** Carver." The time required 
to set it up is not lost, as it gives leisure to think aboot 
the stop to be used, the exposure to be oiven, and 
many other little considerations which amateur photo- 
graphers very often overlook.— Ociairx. 



ik 



ENGiirBBB Gbebkock.— ^e front lens of some 
pottzmit combinations may bo used as a single lens for 
landscapes, by screwing it into the place of the back 
lens, when it will cover a plato several sixes larger ; 
e.a., if the portrait combination coTers a qusiter 
plate, when used as single lens, 7^ by 6 should be eadly 
covered.— Ed. A. P. 

Tbaksparbxct.— We cannot give you intelligible 
directions for the preparation of ooUodio-chloride 
emulsion in the space at our disposal, and as gelatino- 
chloride has practically superseded it for transparen- 
cies we do not think an article on the subject would be 
of sufficient interest to our readers. Ton will find 
full directions for collodion emtdsions in " Instruction 
in Photography," by CaT>tain Abney ; page 110, etseo. 
(Sixth MiUon). -Ed. A. P. 

BoLicARio. — We are able to supplement our remarks 
of last week respecting Buter's lenses. We have called 
upon the manager (Mr. J. R. Gotz), and he has snp- 

S lied us with the following information :—" The A 
eries have a workable aperture of under F/7, some 
sizes F/6-6, the largest working aperture of any lens 
of that construction, snd are smted for both pmlrai- 
ture and outrof-door work. The series work with 
an aperture of F/8, being suitable for general out-door 
photography, instantaneous work, groups, ftc. The 
angle included is 60 degrees, so that will moderate 
stopping down. The plato in its larger dimension is 
about equal to the lengtti of the focus. We daim a 
perfectly flat field with moderate stopping, snd g.eator 
flatness of field and covering power, with the full 
aperture, than any lens going. The notion is generaUy 
held up that all foreign made lens must necemsrily be 
inferior to English made ones. Buter's entirely dis* 
pel thst beliCT. and I am willing to let them be com- 
pared with the best productions of Boss orDallmeyer." 
—Ed. A. P. 

Exquirbb.— We do not know of any firm who pur^ 
chase glass plates ; in any case you would get very 
little for them. New vlass plates 6 x 4 are sold at 
from four to eight shilliogsper gross.— Ed. A. P. 

Cy« LIST, BiRiiiNuiiAM.— We src not surprised your 
pUites are fogged. We have stated in several answers 
that the plates of one m^ker may sometimes be devel- 
oped by the formulie of another. In the case you 
mention, the maker's formuhe is, ammonia 1 oz., 
bromide of ammonia 200 grains, while you are develop- 
ing with ammonia 1 ox., bromide of ammonia 60 grains, 
or Io08 than one-third the quantity of reetrainer. 
Under these drcumstanoes, you shouli not be sur- 
prised your plates fog.— Ed. A. P. 



Abtiotio Photoobaphy. — By the , power of 
the letiB alone every photograph can be made 
a likeness ; but when the operator does not, in 
some degree, combine that ot an artist, when 
his int^igence and taste do not oome to the 
aid of his profession, the photograph, notwith- 
standing his best efforts, turns out but an 
inferior article. It can only become a work of 
art by the talent of the photographer, by the 
artistic instincts which guide mm, and by the 
amount of taste which he possesses. It is the 
same with the painter who produces a faint 
resemblance in a portrait, and eives a real 
value to his work by the skill of his adjust- 
ment, in the way he poses his model, and gives 
expression to th^ face bv bringing forth its 
individualities. Especially so is it the case 
with photography, where an artistic result 
cannot be obtamed except by means of some 
extraneous, purely mechanical process. Some 
of our first-rate photographers have raised the 
trade to a height of a veritable art. Take, for 
instance, the linn of Walery, one of the best 
known in Paris, who have reached the highest 
point in this style. The studied elegance of 
the pose, the care with which the light is 
judiciously distributed and combined in ocder 
to bring f ori^ the expression of the face, make 
the most artistic photographic portrait which 
has yet oome from the studio of the artists in 
the Rue de Londres. The art of photogiuphy 
will have reached its highest apotheeis when 
photographs can be taken in colours, and when 
they cease to be taken in black and white. 
Will this result ever be attained ? One would 
hope so, when we consider the progress made. 
The photographs in colours, exhibited just now 
by the firm of Wallcry, are simply wondeiful. 



Observe, I do not say coloured silver prints, 
for it is precisely in this difference of process 
in which lies the artistic worth of these photo- 
gniphs : it is' not the painter who has passed 
his bmsh over the prints to give them the har- 
mony of colours, for time would fade them 
completely. The fphotographs in colours, as 
shown us by the firm of W allcry, are the work 
of the sun. The colours are impregnated 
naturally into the paper, rendered susceptible 
by a peculiar prooess, so as to fix or preserve 
them. These colours are imbedded inherently 
in the photograph itself, they are imperishable. 
It is not the last wofd on this subject, but 
the progress is considerable ; the briUiancY of 
the fabrics, the contour of the flesh, is given 
to perfection. In each case the result is sur- 
prising, and these portraits in colours become 
true works of art uv the delicacy of the tones 
and the taste in their arragement. It is no 
longer the old style of photog^phy, always 
more or less triste in its monotonous light and 
shade ; it is no longer the photograph coloured 
in false tones, when not touched up by a good 
artist. It is the first step, and periiape the 
decisive step, towards a complete revolution in 
photofrra^hy in an artistic sense. These pho- 
tographs m colours can be seen on the Boule- 
viLrd des ItaUens, Rue de la Faix, and at the 
studios of the finn Wall6ry, who are sole pro- 
prietors of this wonderful invention. In 
the future one can not only have his photo- 
graph, but his true portrait taken, in which 
the colours, which were wanting before, will 
be given depicted to the life. It is the stride 
of a g^ant towards the realisation of the dream 
of every photographer to bring forth harmony 
of colours by the aid of light without being 
retouched. Vnt a little, and the last word wiU 
have been said on a problem which, up to this, 
had been considered unrealisable. — Figaro, 

Impossible Photoobaphy. — People who 
utilise photography for smart stories ought to 
know somcthmg about what they write. How 
many times have not the absurdity and im- 
possibility of the notion of a camera left to 
itself, with the shutter drawn up on a sensi- 
tised plate, and the lens uncovered, becoming 
the ralent witness of an incident, been 
exposed ? Yet we have the old story dished up 
again this week by the £cho. Our contemporary 
tells of a defence in a breach of promise case, 
turning on the production of a photograph of 
the plaintiff, with a young man's arm round 
her waist, the said arm not being the property 
of the defendant. We are told that the de- 
fendant was an amateur photographer, and 
having his suspicions, left his camera properly 
arranged with clockwork for taking a picture 
in the girl's house. The clockwork is an 
addition to the original version, but why did 
not the inventor of the story go a step further 
and say that the clockwork communicated with 
a sofa, and directiy the lovers sat down, a 
couple of head rests sprang up at the back, 
and held their heads steady while the cap also 
and the clockwork anang^ement was taken off, 
and the plate exposed the exact time de- 
manded by whatever light might happen to be 
in the room ? 

Instantaneottb Photoobaphs. — ^Among the 
many examples that have been cited in exem- 
plification, the extraordinary rapidity with 
with which photographic images are now pro- 
duced, thanks, mainly, to tiie improvement 
effected by the use of gelatino-bromide of 
silver, the foUowing are among the most 
striking: — ^At the Veterinary College of 
Alf ort, Professor Barries has obtained excellent 
negatives in the eightieth part of a second. 
This is eclipsed by M. Marey, of the French 
Institute, who has taken photographs, in the 
thousandth part of a second, of buds in full 
flight. But, not to be outdone, the astro- 
nomers of the Meridon Observatory have " cut 
the record,** for they are said to have operated 
successfully with an exposure of no more than 
the two-thousandth part of a second. 
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FREE 




Stereoscopic Gompany, 
108 & 110, Regent Street. 



IN 




PHOTOGRAPHY, 



To Purchasers of Superior Sets of Apparatus. 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATEURS. 

Prlntlngr, development of plates, making up Albums, as well as supplying dry plates, chemicals, &c., 

the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms. 



PRIZE MEDALS,— London^ Parisy VtmnOy Berlin^ New York, Philadelphia^ Sydney and Melbourne, 



COMPLETE SETS. 

Complete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, in highly finished partitioned Box, containing 
Camera and Lens of the ' best workmanship, Dry Plates (Edwards'), Sensitized Paper, Developing 
Solution, Toning Solution, Hypo-sulphite of Soda, Printing Frame, Developing and other Vulcanite 
Dishes, Euby Lamp for Developing, Measuring Glass, &c., &c., with a copy of the "ABC of Photography, 
written especiaUy for Beginners. 



1. The Beginner's Set • • £2 2s. 

2. The Amateur^s Set . • £3 IQs. 



3. The Amateur's Set (superior). .£5 5s. 

4. The Cyclists £10 lOs. 



OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

Favourable articles and notices have appeared in all the leading Daily and Society Papers 
also in all the principal Magazines, on the Company's system of gratuitous instruction. 

Price List and all Particulars sent Free. 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, "THE A B C OF PHOTOGRAPHY," POST FREE 13 STAMPS. 



LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

108 & 110, REGENT STREET, & 54, CHEAPSIDE. 
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4f0r ^ale ot tffr^mtge. 

▲drertisements for this Oolumn miut be 
reoeived by WBDNBSDAY MOBN- 
IHO'S POST. 

-BULB8.— f^mr pmmp tkuina far tw^lm* f§ordt or U»$, 
mnd OM for ooerp addiHonal Ikrto wordo mmot U 
oncloMd with oaek odoortiaommt, toMor wih tho 
iMnM and addrw of tho omder, A timgU fguro or 
group of fgwrf, umdioidod ty ItUor, apoo$, ttop or 
word, couhU as on§ word, ' eompotmd wordo omimt as 
two words* Addbbbs i-^PtMishsr of the Ammtsur 
Photographer, 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 

K3.-2Vtub Advsrtisoments cmnoi, under mgetretm- 

tkmees,'lm Inmrted In this oe l m n n. Sudk Advertise- 

msnts eon be inserted elsswhors at the Trade Scale, 

which mag be obtained on a3n>UaUi(m. ^ ^ ^^ 

Back noimd, interior, painted in oil. Gbsh 18b., or 

exchange.— H. Qbbrx, 88, Sepulchre Street, Sndbnry, 

Suffolk. 3 ., . - , 

Lancaster's i Herreilleuz camera, doable back, lens, 

stand, complete. Perfect condition. 16s.— Grbbk- 

wooD, George-street, Huddersfleld. 
Lancaster 8 best half-plate portrait lens and camera, 

two dark slides, £2 10s. Studio table, six changes, 

26s. ; two side slips, 7s. ; heary iron head rest, 128. ; 

studio camera steoa, 7s. Particulars, Pobtmastbb of 

^rtabie six-draw deerstalker's telescope, 2^ inch 
objeetiTO. pancratic eye-piece, power = 80, 36, 40 
diameters. Cost seven guineas ; good as new. Price 
£6.— Key. A. Malan,:M.A., PemMurworthal VieaMge, 
Comiroll. , , ,^^ , - - 

Magic lantern (genuine sdoptioon), with four inch 
double condeBser8,and fine half-plate portrait lens, with 
waterhouse dii^hragms, specially adapted for enlarg- 
iilg, &c. £8. Also lecture set of 60 shdes, prepared 
on chloride pUtes (Marion's), iUustrating Egypt. NUe, 
Soudan, &c. 86s.— Stbwart, 2, Upper Oilmore 
Terrace, Sdinburgh. 

For sale, 10 X 8 bellows camera, swing back and 
double front movement. Also Ombb's C a]^anatic 
lens, magnificent for landscape. Together or 
separately ; very cheap. Particulars — Mtlbs, 
Staticmer, Uddingston. ,, ^^ , , 

Last season's half-plate Le Meritoire camera and 
lens, with apparatus, negative, also camera. Price 
628. 6d. Approval.— H.Tochin, 96, Nottingham-street, 

ShefBeld. 

Victoria camera, nine lenses, new. Coat £7 ; offers. 
— C. P. Gee, Weymouth. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE. STRAND, 

LONDON* W,0. 
SAUiIira YA0HT8 for SAIiB or HIH in, 

of from 8 Tons up to 870 Tons. 
8TBAM TXCRTB for BAIiS or HIBH of 

from 10 Tons up to 6 00 Tons. 
▲ nmnbtir of BTOAK laAUNOfiBS for 

iMSUBAiiOBS effected st SraoiAL Bates. 

ZaKPOBTAMT NOTZOX. 

Amateurs reqairinff their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintmgs from them in anj style 
or class, should at once send to the well-known 
Professional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTERSBY, 

0, OOBPOBATIOV ST., KAHCHESTEB. 
BENJAMIN WYLES & CO. 

Offer their senrioes and ezperienoe in iMroviding for 
all the Photographic wants en the Artist and Amaweur. 
Apparatus supplied. Pocket Beyolyer, for taking 
Instantaneous Effects, 60b. Ckmiplete 6x4 sets, 60s. 
Half plate, 100s. Developing and Printing. Studies 
of Skies, Cattle, Sheep, Boats, and Figures, sect for 
Selection. Enlarging. 
54 & over 66, 68, 60, A 62. Nevill Street, 

SOUTHPORT. 

BATMOND LTHDE (Kedallist), 

408, Edgware Ed., London, W. 

Undertakes, for Amateurs and Professionals, all 

kinds of Work {High-Class) in Oil, Water 

Colour, Sepia, Mbnoehrome, fc. 

Speolalities:— A>r(rat(« direct on Canvas. Cragons 
on Whatman* s Paper, Opals worked in Water Colours. 
Negatives re^uched. Printing, Ac, aU at agreed prises. 



LiTBBPOOL AxATExm Photoobaphio Sooibtt. 
— On Thnrsdaj erening, the liveroool 
Amateur Photographio J^uKKsiatioa held ita 
ordinary monthly meeting at the Free Library 
William Brown -street. The proceedings were 
more than nsoally interesting, owing to the 
association taking the opportonity of present- 
ing to the Key. H. J. Palmer, M.A., the 
retiring honorary seoretaiy, an illomin- 
ated address, and a M^Kellen treble patent 
camera, as a slight token of their appreciation 
of his very valuable services during the past 
few years. The Rev. T. B. Banner made the 
presentation, expressing most gracefully the 
feelings of the society at losing Mr. Palmer* h 
services, and congratulating him on having 
been presented by the Premier with the U^ing 
at Ashton-nndc^-Lyne. Mr. J. H. T. 
Ellerbeck concurred on behalf of the members, 
and after a brief reply from Mr. Palmer, ex- 
pressing in the warmest manner his apprecia- 
tion of the presentation, and the reg^ret it 
caused him to sever his official connection with 
the association; the proceedings terminated 
by the exhibition of a series of l^utif ul views 
by Ume-llffht, taken during a first trip to 
Switzerland, by Mr. B. Boothroyd, of South- 
port. There were over 100 members present, 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 

SsPIA-TOirSS FOB PULTIKOTTPS JPbDITB. — 

ProfessorX. Borlinetto. writing to the Moniteur 
de la Photographie, describes a method of 
obtaining sepia tones in platinotype prints. 
He dissolves 300 grammes (9 ozs. 312 grains) 
of neutral oxalate of potassium in a litre (1} 
pints) of distilled water ; subsequently adding 
10 grammes (154^ erains) of oxauo acid. 
When these are completely dissolved, 100 cubic 
centimetres (3| fluid ozs.) of a saturated solu- 
tion of chloride of copper are added, and the 
mixture is well shaken. The solution is then 
set ,aside to rest. Crystals may form, buthave 



no preindicial effect. When required for use* 
tiie solution is poured off, and heated to 80 
degrees Centignide (176 degfrses Fahrenheit) 
in a suitable vessel, and then poured into a 
dish. The print is then immersed in this bath 
for a few moments, and will acquire a bright 
sepia tone, ndiioh will vary with the tempera- 
ture of the oxalate batli. After the desired 
tone is obtained, the print is immersed, as 
usual, in water acidulated with hydrochloric 
add, and then in pure water. After a suitable 
interval it is immersed in 5 per cent, solution 
of sulphate of iron, for a few minutes ; thence 
transferred to water slightly acidulated with 
sulphuric add ; and finally washed thoroughly 
in a considerable volume of pure water. M. 
Borlinetto adds that, according to his experi- 
ence, platinotype pictures resist the action of 
sulphuric, nitno, and hydrochloric acid, and 
even of hydrofluoric aoid. 

Am Umlooxbd-fob Witnbsb. — ^A young 
woman in California recently sued the young 
man she had been engaged to for breach <3 
promise. Everthing went on well. Her 
attorney showed the usual letters ; read the 
g^ush for the amusement of the audience in the 
court-room ! gfave the amatory statistics — the 
number of timiBS he used *' darling,*' the num- 
h&r of times *'he wanted to loss her." '* look 

her dear eyes," and ** hold her in Ms arms 



m 



in a fond embrace." The lawyer was sure that 
he had *' caught on" to every man on the 
jury. The defendant was an amateur photo- 
grapher. His sole response was a photogfraph 
of the young woman, sitting on a sofa, with 
another fellow's arm about her waist. This 
was unexpected. The amateur photographer, 
suspecting all was not right, pretended to g^ 
out of town one evening, leaving his instru- 
ment properly arrang^ with dookwork for 
taking a piotiue in the girPs house. Verdict 
for the defendant. 



THE AKATEmt'S flBST HAITDBOGE 
OF PEOTOOKAPHT. 

(ILLUSTBATED) BV J. H. T. £LLBBBECK, 

A oomplete Guide and Instruotor In the 

Modem Dry Plate Prooeaa. 

Srd EdiHon. Fast Free 19d., 

Fbom D. H. CUSSOH8 AMD CO., 

70, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

And all Booksellers and Dealers. 

B I R M I N O H A M. 



11, DALE END (near High Street), 

LaUef Ann street, EttmUished \Zyx 



Photographic 



OHBMIOAIiS, * 
MATIUEtlAIiS 
Of every deiortptlon, at IQlffST lOWOI PtICtt . 

Ktgativee Developed and Printed, 
Copgwg and Enlarging done at most reasonable rates, by 

FREDERIO WEMY88, 

1, Oleyeland Villas, Oleveland Boad, 

BABNBS, S.W. 

Specimen and Price List forwarded on receipt of 4 stamps. 



raOTOMAPIIC miKEii PONI IIU, 
Manufacturer of the best Sk^field 

SUyer-Steel BOTABY BXTBNISHBB, 

VorBumUiing Fortniti and rendering tfaemeiiiisl to 
TenMjn«ii<i^ Pnnti, giving them aguasj sppeanaoe, 
aiul maUnff them more dniable. Tl&e Bamianing Bw 
if made of the Best and Haideet BilTer Bteel, made 
■pedally bv the Proprietor, and it his secret. The 
Bomiiher u the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half the mice of common Bunuhen. Fnimiustrations 
•ent with each BundSher. 

Oabfnetiiae .. £1 10 10x8 .. £10 
ISXlO .. 4 16x11 .. 6 10 

iT^.— JtUbr of As New Hot Boiling Pretefor Xhmumditd 

Jyis^Sa 



THE ABT OF COLOUBINO PHOIO- 
ORAPHS SnCPLIFIED. 

Tilis tMing a pnrelj meohaatoal prooen, reqnlret no 

knowledge of drawing. Anj penon with a lUfht 

ta^ for ooloor, can, by niing the 

CDRDiLL Photo Tintognph Process, 

with a few boon praetiee ooloar in a saoit effeettre, 
pleaaing, and qulok manner every olaas and siae of 
pbotonuohs. It ezoela all other method! of oolonring, 
both for Ereaneai of Coloor. Finish, and Qradnatioa 
of Tints, for Skies, ftc, whioh oaanot posilbly be pro- 

dooed oCherwiie. 

Priee for Oolonrtng Prooess, £6 6s., 
Inolnding all Appliances, Colomt, *a 

Speeialits in Stippled Baokgroandi iB4 4s. sztra, 
indndlng all AraJianoea 

Drade Price List, emdfiM advasUoffes ofproeess em 

it/^Uoation, 

Samples ooloured, C.,D..y.'s, Sd. each, with Stippled 

Baokgroand, 4d., Cabineti, 6d., postage extra. 
SnoocsB gnaiaateed. Soto Pn^wietor and Inyentor— 

JAMMB JL OUNDALIi, 

86, WINDSOR ST^ HEW BBIGHTOH, 
Nib BIBKENHEAD. 

EDWARD DAT, 

Beflner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Purchaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Parting Ban, Scrap, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, ftc, ftc, 
having a superior method of reducing every kind d 
Gold and Silver Waste from I^iotographic operatioms is 
thereby enabled to give a liigfa price for the same. Cash 
per return of pos t. 

27 ft 28, warrtone Lane, Birmingham. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, BKOMTFKLISB BOAD, 

PEOKHAM, LONDON, 

EnlarKtfs, Painters, Retouchers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRIOE UST. 
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NOTICE TO BUBSORIBBBS. 



THE DUBLIN "AMATEUR PHOTO GRAFHER " 
PRIZE. 

Next week will he published, as a supplement to 
thiH journal, a fac- simile of the photograph which 
gained our Prize at the recent Dublin Exhibition. 
The photograph is a view of Sauveterre, and was 
taken hj Mr. George Mansfield, J.P., afNaas. 



emonOu, Gi. Sd.f 12 raontlM, lOl. lOd. 
B in the Postal Union, prepaid : — 
6 months, 8«. Sd. [ 12 monUii, 13a. Od. 
Sobaorlptlott to India, China, ka., prepaid : — 

e monthi, 10a. lOd. | 13 months, 21b. Sd. 

ADDRESS '' 

All lettMS oontalnlng Ordera, Bsmittanoea, Salb and ExcouraB 
Advartiaements, oi other tnudnesa mattara, ahoiild ba addressed 
to tlie Pdblibsbb of Mm Aiutzub Pbotooupekb, 22, Bmikingham 
Stnet, Bbkud, London, W.O. ; whilst IJtemy oontribntiona and 
qtucies ifaonld be addiesaed to tlie EsnoB. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
oationa tespeotina 



PRIZE COMPETITION. 

"ANIMALS AT HOME." 
A PRIZE o» THREE GUINEAS will be ^ven for the Bar SsBiEfl 
OF pBonxiaAPHi which, in an^ sense, can be said to illustrate the 
above title. For Uie parpose of this oompotitioD the widest msBnini^ 
is given to the won! " Animaifl ; " it inolades all maniun' of beasts, 
birds and reptiles. None but Amateurs are allowed to oompete, 
but they mar be of any nationality. The photographs may be of 
md thei ' 



.... , d there is no reatriction as to number ; but all ahould, 
if possible, be printed upon a white (or whltifih mauve; albumenizsd 
paper, and be eeot in mounted on eards. Each shotild hftre upon 
the baok the name of the competitor, t^e title of the piotnie, i^e 
drcumstanoe^ under which, and the apparatus by which the pho- 
tograph was taken. Should the judgM deoidathat the pho- 
" 'itora an of equal merit (in artistiii effect. 



togrspha of 
mechanical 
will be divided. 



oompetdtors ai 



mechanical execution and interesting soggestivenMS), the prize 
will be divided. The winning photographB will be the oopvright 
of this jonmal, and will probably be pubushed. £aoh_parael must 



ig photographB will be the oopvright 

J , , ably be pubushed. £aohparael must 

contain Btamps and an addressed label for retom. Competitions 
most . reach this office not later than March 4th next, and be 
addresaed, 

"AMOUU FBUB OoKPBTITKni," 

AlUTBUB PhOTOORAFBKB, 

22, Buckiiigljam Street, Strand, 
London, W.O. 

PREIB-CONGURREMZ. 

"DIE THIEHE IN NATUMJCHER UMGBBUNO." 
E8 WIRD EIN PREIS VON 3 OUIHEEN (63 Mk.) fiir die 
vortrefflichste Serie von Fhotographien ausgeschrieben, welcbe 
als niustratiooen su obigem Titel zu betrachtea mnd. Es wird, fiir 
den Ewook des Preis-Ausohreibens, dein Worte "Thier" die om- 
fasaendste Bedeatung beigel^t ; ea begreif t Vierf iisslei, Viigel nnd 
Reptilien aller Art. Zur Concurrenz sind nur Dilettantffli aller 
Nationalitkten zugrJassen. Uober Qrosse und Anxahl der Photo- 
graphien vird nichts bestimmt ; dagegen solleo alle womoglich 
auf weisaem oder grauweissem Albuminpapier oopirt una auf 
Carton gesogen sdn. Jede PhotoCTaphie soil, auf der Riickseitfi, 
Namon des Auastellera, Titel des Bildes, besondere Umstiinde bei 
der Aafnahme, und Apparat mit d«m photographirt wurde, ver- 
zeichnet tragen. Im fule das Preisgencht zwei Serien als ^leich- 
wiirdig erachtel — im Bezng auf kllnstlerischo Wirkung, auf toch- 
niscbe Ausfiihrung, oder andere interessanto Umstkude — so wird 
der Preis getbeilt. Der Amatair rhotographcr erhalt das Verlags- 
recht von den pramurten Bildem, welcbe eventuell als Knnstbeilil^a 
zu der Zeitecbrift gegeben werden sollen. Jeder Seodung ist vom 
Ansateller die genaue Adresse und die nijthigen Briefmarken fUr 
die Riiokaendung lieizufUgeit. Benrerbungen mUssen spiitMtena 
znm 4. Marz dieses Jahres an die Adresse geluigen — 

" AimUU PbIQ COXFETTTION," 

AimvfB PnoioauFHXB, 

22, Buokinsham Street, Sliand, 
loodon, W.C. 



FSTDAT, FBBBUART n, 1885. 

" To hold M *t totr* tht nmror up to yatiir«." — Bhazspebe. 
Ak iutemational competitioii U announced of the various 
methods of automatic engraring — vhether mechanical, 
chemical, or photographic. The subjects to be experi- 
mented upon are — a pen-and-ink drawing by SturgesB ; a 
line engraving by If asquelier, after Paul Potter ; a draw- 
ing in wash by Shirley Hodson ; a photograph of 
sculpture by W. England ; a photog^ph of a land- 
scape by the Military School at Chatham ; and a photo- 
graphic portrait by Window and Grove. The jurors com- 
prise Sir Frederick Leighton, Captain Abney, Mr. Edwin 
Bale, Mr. J. Comyns Carr, Mr. E. Dalziel, Professor Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, Mr. 3. S. Hodson, Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish, and Mr. W. L. Thomas. After the 
awards are made, tlie entire collection will be shown at 
the International Inventions Exhibition, at South Ken- 
sington. We trust the Committee will cause each com- 
petitor to give, with his specimens, some idea of the price 
at which they can be praduced. further particulars may 
be obtained from the Hon. Sec, Mr. J. S. Hodson, Qraj's 
Inn Chombers, 20, High Holbom, W.O. 

TuE Annual General Meeting of tho Photographers' 
Benevolent Association was held last week. The Association 
is in want of funds, and we havo no hesitation in bringing 
this excellent Charity to the notice of our readers. For 
the information of those who may be unacquainted with 
the objects of the Association, wo may state that it was 
established to assist members, their wives and children, 
when in distress through sickness, death, or want of em- 
ployment, by means of immediate grants of money ; to 
grant annual pensions to ^;ed members ; and to aid the 
unemployed members in obtaining situations. Pfaoto^ 
graphers (Professional and Amateur), and Assistants are 
eligible for membership. The eubsoription is only ten 
shillings a year, and any donations will be gladly received 
by the Secretary. Those who get- so much real enjoyment 
from phoh^raphy may reasonably be asked to assist with 
their mites their less fortunate brethren. 
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The late Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain was visited by 11,182 persons. Three hundred 
pictures were received for exhibition, against 263 last year. 
There were 193 exhibitors, of whom 97 were Amateurs ; 
and no less than 54 of these had never before been repre- 
sented on the walls. Of the large number of free admis- 
sion tickets issued to Members, only one-third had been 
used. A considerable number of catalogues were gratui- 
tously circulated, and 2,510 sold. 

* 

The inaugural address which Mr. J. H. Day delivered before 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, on the 29th 
ultimo., of which we print the essentials elsewhere, contains 
so much excellent advice to amateurs that it would be im- 
possible for MB to eulogise it too highly. Mr. Day, in his 
remarks, has grappled with the main difficulties which 
beset the amateur, especially the beginner, and his thoughts 
finding expression in homely, well-chosen, and, therefore, 
powerful language, cannot but be read with advantage. 
We are glad to observe the president of one of the leading 
and most consequential amateur societies of this country, 
insisting upon the ideal of strict scientific method in all 
operations. If amateurs will only believe it, to photograph 
scientifically is really not more difficult than to photograph 
in a loose way by rule-of -thumb procedure. When once 
a correct and accurate system of photographing has been 
acquired, good results are obtainable almost mechanically. 



Though Mr. Day's remarks were addressed to amateurs, 
professionals may peruse them with advantage, for we 
know full well that their large rank and file is equally, if 
not more, ignorant and addicted to rule-of -thumb methods. 

* 

Mr. Day, speaking evidently from long and friendly inter- 
course with a large number of amateurs, points out, for 
instance, how extremely difficult it is to get a beginner to 
understand that he must not over-expose his plates. The 
beginner cannot comprehend how one, or two, or four, 
seiconds can effect such marvellous changes in the character 
of the picture. He is prone to let the plate **soak," 
believing that thereby the image sinks well into the film. 
If he acquires a correctly exposed negative, it is a pure 
accident, attained only after a wasteful expenditure of plates, 
benefitting nobody but the manufacturer. The path of 
success in photography is not difficult, but, at the out- 
set, system is required. The beginner, who starts without 
ascertaining that his apparatus is perfectly light-tight, that 
his dark-room illumination is above suspicion, that his 
stand is steady, and ignorant of the rapidity of his lens 
with each individual stop, in reality, puts a premium upon 
failure. He may obtain a good picture now and then, 
though, probably, a first-class effect will be rarer than snow 
in June. Mr. Day's remarks are directed to the reduction 
of non-success to a minimum, and as such they are admir- 
able. The artistic side of the question is also not 
neglected, and he wisely points out that sharpness of focus 
should not be regarded as the *^ be-all and the end-all," of 
the amateur's efforts. An artistic photographer will fre- 
quently take his pictures slightly out of focus, in order to 



obtain certain pleasing results. Contributing to the success 
of a photograph, are the essential elements of motive, choice 
of subject, grouping, management of fore and back-ground, 
correctness of lighting, balance of light and shade, and 
position of the camera. It is just as impossible for a 
photographer, not understanding what art means, to take 
artistic pictures, as for a chemist, only knowing the chemical 
composition of pigments to paint beautiful canvasses. 
Photography is, in short, an art just in so far as the indi- 
vidual operator is an artist. The " few plain hints," as 
Mr. Day modestly calls them, will, if read and imbibed, 
undoubtedly save many beginners '^ in the long run, in 
temper, in pocket, and in time." 



^ 



We hear from Mr. G. Harry Wallis, the director and 
curator, that the Nottingham Photographic Exhibition 
will not be opened till Saturday, February 14th. 



The war of retouching and non-retouching has now raged 
in our correspondence columns for several weeks. Mr. 
Crossley, the extreme exponent on the one side, would' 
have every negative printed from exactly as it leaves the 
fixing-bath. Mr. Bradshaw, a professional retoucher, as 
vigorously advocates the side he represents, and upholds 
the cause of retouching and the retoucher in language 
equally pertinent. As is frequently the case, it seems to 
us that much may be said in favour of the arguments of 
each. We fancy the ordinary and common-sense opinion 
of the question is, that retouching, in certain cases, is 
advisable, if not absolutely necessary, should faithful or 
unexaggerated portraits be desired. Though it is com- 
monly said the lens cannot err, still, under certain condi- 
tions, it can undoubtedly misrepresent. Did photography 
depend solely upon mechanism for its results, then re- 
touching might be dispensed with. Unfortunately for 
those in favour of never retouching, photography depends 
upon the chemical action of light for its results. This 
being so, it is understandable why pimples, slight coarse- 
ness in the skin and features, and such like blemishes, 
which, owing to delicate blending of several shades of 
colour in the natural subject, are unobtrusive, may become 
prominently visible in the photograph, which is only 
capable of translating all the colours into two. Hence, 
many likenesses from untouched negatives are simply gro- 
tesque caricatures. That this is really the truth is within 
the experience of all amateurs who have tried portraiture. 
There are, however, retouchers and retouchers. An 
artistic and conscientious retoucher never attempts to im- 
prove upon nature ; he only aims at rendering nature in 
the photograph more lifelike and exact by neutralising 
and toning down those differences which always must exist 
when a face abounding in many varieties of delicate colour 
is reproduced in a medium admitting essentially of two 
colours only. Mr. Crossley's wrath is righteous and just 
in boldly pointing out how frequently retouchers spoil and 
disfigure. There are even more spoilers in the retouching 
world than quacks in the medical. Still, there are doctors 
who heal, and retouchers who know their business. It 
were far better to leave the negative in its natural state than 
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to have it touohed by an untrained hand — ^particularly if that 
hand be guided by an inartistic mind. Betouchers who at- 
tempt to turn a Caliban into an Adonis, or who so obliterate 
the marked features of a gargoylean face, that they simply 
smile in smooth id otic vacuity, deserve utter condemnation, 
no matter how the relatives of the sitter may applaud. To 
touch a landscape — except occasionally to strengthen high 
lights, and touch out pin-holes, defects in fihn, &c. — to 
paint in the curl of waves, the flight of a rocket, and other 
tricky details, is paltry and vulgar, and generally meets 
with its own reward in the condemnation of all artistic 
and truth-loving beholders. Our experience is that when 
amateurs learn to do their own retouching, they acquire 
much useful knowledge about density, printing power, 
and, consequently, valuable hints as to development 
besides acquiring that quality which is inestimable to 

photog^phers — patience. 

-3*; 

Waiting to have one's portrait taken is only one shade 
less wearisome than waiting for a train. When you have 
stared at the photographs on the walls, the photographs on 
the stands, and the photographs in the albums, what is 
there left but to stare at the other victims in the recep- 
tion-room, and become miserable ? No wonder so many 
photographs represent the sitters in a melancholy state 
of mind. Why do not some of our first-class photo- 
graphers imitate M. Liebert, of the Eue de Londros, 
Paris, who has a billiard-room attached to his studio, 
where an hour can be easily whiled away ? A billiard- 
room, perhaps, would not do for ladies ; but they might at 

least be supplied with a piano. 

<** 

Portrait negatives of celebrities form very valuable pro- 
perty; but their value depends very much upon the 
orig^als. Portraits of actors and actresses are in de- 
mand so long as the particular actor or actress is before 
the public. The publication of a new portrait may at any 
time lessen the value of the old ones. Perhaps the highest 
price ever given for a negative was the simi of £185, 
which was paid to Mr. Charles Walkins for his portrait of 
the Prince of Wales in Masonic clothing. This portrait 
had also the quality of being tmique, since his Boyal High- 
ness is not likely to be photographed often in this costume. 

^ 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE. 

Sir, — I thought I would let you know that I suggested to 
the Council that the proposed Exchange should be carried out 
by the Photographic Society of Great Britain, and that there 
is every probabiHty of this being done. It will be far more 
satisfactory to see such a special matter conducted under the 
auspices of an already existing society of importance, rather 
than to have it done, in a semi-private mauner, by a com- 
paratively small number. A sub-committee consisting of Mr. 
Sebastian Davis, Mr. Bolas and myself, was semi-officially 
appointed to discuss the initial steps, and the result of this 
will be reported to the Council. It is probable that Mr. A. 
Dresser will take the post of hon. secretary to the Exchange, 
but this is a matter not as yet settled. 

I think it right to myself to mention these facts, as, else, it 
will appear a fittle strange after my letter, personally accepting 
Mr. Beach's offer, to see the Exchange beiug thus taken up by 
the Photographic Society. 

Youis faiUi fully, 

Eiver Cottage, Homsey, V H. Smith. 

February 6, 1885. 



RETOUCHING. 

Sir, — I cannot refrain from again noticing your correspond- 
ent's letter in your journal of last week, on the above subject. 
I had no idea, when writing you, that my scalping knife was 
as sharp as it has proved. Albeit, Mr. C. W. Crossley seems 
to have felt its effects somewhat keenly ; but since he has again 
trespassed on the hunting grounds, I seize my tomahawk, 
daub on the paint ; and — On Guard ! 

Learn, most valiant warrior, who has never tried to retouch, 
and therefore knows and understands very Httle about it, that 
I am not a self-named authority on the art. I am content to 
accept the opinion of the leading professionals and amateurs 
respecting my capabilities, both as a iudge and as an efficient 
retoucher, who has very l^ely retouched more negatives than 
C. W. Crossley has ever seen. Allow me also to add that I 
believe I also imderstand how to lieht a figure correctly, and 
sometimes give lessons in that branch of the art. Consequently 
it follows that I do not advocate retouching, because 1 know 
not how to utilise the light. Correct lighting aids the 
retoucher, as a matter of course it cannot supersede time, 
because it does not do away with the blemishes. And then 
again, how many amateurs, or even professionals, know any-> 
thing about lighting. I maintain good retouching to be 
essential in any case, whether the sitter be well lighted or not. 
A gentleman asked me the other day, who is this C. W. 
Crossley who presumes to run down an art he does not under- 
stand. May I ask has he an interest in the sweetmeats he 
advises amateurs to buy ? Perhaps it would be better if some 
amateurs did spend their loose cash in the way he advises, 
and their spare time in eatiug them. Amateurs do a httle of 
every thing,from photography they generally take to sketching ; 
beginners have a go at jam pots (may I ask has our friend 
tried jam pots ?^ From his remarks, I presume he has, and 
succeeded. Well, that's something. Yet still he should'ut 
look down upon jioor retouchers, for it is not given to every 
one to be an artist. Let not C. W. Crossley be carried away by 
his success, gratifying though it may be. And remember, aU 
great artists do not judge retouching so severely as he does ; 
nay, several well known art critics, speaking of the London* 
Exhibitions, expressed sreat pleasure to see photography 
advancing with such rapid strides, and when ^ey said photo- 
graphy did they not mean retouching, or does your correspond- 
ent suppose that all the pictures were imtouched ? Truly, we 
Englisn are a wondrous nation. What with our Generals in the 
East, and our Crossley at home, everyone must admit we are 
all there. All ye, who are the lucky possessors of pimples, cover 
them up lest ye be robbed of them by the magic art, for 
truly they are Nature's blessings, and must be protected. Hide 
your faces ye landscape gardeners, etc., etc., and pervert 
Nature no longer. Your rakes, spades, and shears must be 
cast to the dust, the hedgerows assume Nature's aspect,and the 
foliage trail forth in rich though wild profusion. We have 
erred and knew it not. 

Faithfully yours, 

Chas. D. Bradshavt. 
96, Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

[As we do not consider that any practical gain will ensue from 
a continuance of this correspondence, it must now cease*— 
Ed. a. p.] 



A MONTHLY ALBUM FOE AMATEURS. 

Dear Sib, — Referring to the correspondence going on at pre- 
sent, as to the desiracdlity of estabushing the above, I have 
been surprised that no one has written, calling attention to the 
already estabUshed Postal Photographic Society, which has been 
carried on very successfully for some time. 

It has albums or scrap books, containing the members' 
specimens of work, which circulate regularly amongst the sub- 
scribers. 

Prises are given for various subjects, and the Society seems to 
be doing a lot of good in a very quiet way. The annual sub- 
scription is five shillingSi A copy of the rules can be had from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. W. M. Baylis, 3, Plowden Buildings, 
Temple, London. 

YACHTSaiAK, 

Dundee, 9th February, 18S5. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 

{Coiitiiiued from page 266.) 

By Benjamin Wyles. 

Before proceeding to active work, the dark slides will have to 
be charged with the sensitiye plates ; but this, of course, can 
only be done iu the dark, that is, chemical darkness, not actual 
visual darkness. We will therefore first thing explain about 
the photographer's **dark room" — those qualities about it 
which are absolutely necessary, and those which, whibt not 
imperative, are very decidedly advisable for convenience and 
ease in working. It is, of course, imiversally known that every 
ray of light consists of various coloured rays, and that these 
combined together form ordinary white light. If we filter this 
white light.through diJSerent media, so as to intercept some of the 
coloured rays, and permit them to pass, we obtain various 
results; thus, filtered through a blue mediimi, the red orange 
and yellow rays will be stopped, but the blue rays, and perhaps 
some nearly allied with them, will pass, and vice versa. Now, 
the blue and violet rays do the chemical work of light, the red 
and yellow the heating work, so that any effectual means of 
stopping the chemical rays will afford us such a limited amount 
of ught from the chemically inert rays as will enable us to 
conduct photographic operations in comfort. This end is 
attained by screenmg the source of light with yellow or deep 
red glass, paper, or textile fabrics, or combinations of them. 
When the extremely sensitive ^latine plates were first intro- 
duced, it was found that the thm yellow media then employed 
with collodion work admitted light that was unsafe, except for 
slow plates; the new plates were ** fogged '* by it. To remedy 
this t^e deepest ruby was resorted to, and in such intensity as 
made the dark room actually dark, to the knocking over of 
bottles, and worse, to the damaging of the eyes of the 
operator, who spent much of his time in it. Gradually it has 
been found that this extreme shade is not safer, if as safe, as a 
more moderate tint, and further, that there is another element 
besides the mere colour which is a great factor in safety of 
illumination, that is, the breaking up or diffusion of the light, 
so that a larger amount of light can be admitted through a 
diffusing medium, such as paper, than would be safe if it came 
direct through a clear medium such as glass. It is also 
pleasanter when distributed in all directions to work by. It is 
further foimd that yellow is a pleasanter coloured light to work 
by than a deeper tint. If we can get the yellow sufficiently 
intense we may get the comfort almost of the old collodion 
days without its want of safety. This intensity may be got by 
additional thicknesses of the same ydlow ; the first result on 
doing so is to realise that our thickened yellow looks not yellow 
at all, but orange, but if we add a layer of yreen^ either in the 
form of paper or glass, the yellow tint is restored, and we have 
at once a safe and comfortable light to work by. 

Practically, then, we may conduct our operations in any 
room or place from which ordinary light is carefully excluded, 
and which is lighted either from a prc^erly protected window, 
or with one of the many new actimc lamps sold for the pur- 
pose. These lamps are constructed of all sorts of material, and 
if a " complete set" of apparatus is got, one will be supplied 
with it, but as a special room with suitably glazed window will 
be convenient if obtainable, it is advised that the ordinary glass 
be left as it is, and that this be covered with two thicknesses of 
stoutish yellow pax>er ; it must not be tissue paper, but of a 
stronger quality, a decided strong, chromic yellow demy is 
obtainable, equally removed from a lemon or orange colour. 
If these are supplemented with a thickness of rolled green glass 
such as is now so much used for ornamental purposes, the light 
will be perfectly safe ; if preferred, a sheet of green tissue paper 
will probably give what is needed. All the papers can be treated 
with oil or varnish to render them more transparent. Two 
materials are in the market, either of which will do without an 
addition of Rreen, ** canary medium," which is a greenish 
yellow paper, and ** golden fabric," a sort of glazed greenish 
yellow calico; two thicknesses of either should be used. 
Orange papers, or even ruby glass, will serve the purpose, but 
are less pleasant to work by. 

The other necessities of the dark room are an abundant 
supply of water, and as much sink room, at which to conduct 
the various operations, as can be had; shelving in all available 
■paces is desirable. 



Having shut ourselves up in the room and waited a short 
time for the eyes to get accustomed to the shade, the first thing 
is to carefully examine every cranny and chink to see if white 
light enters ; this must be carefully excluded ; that done by 
the safe light either of the lamp or window, we imwrap a box 
of plates, and without exposing thedi to even the safest light 
more than is requisite, we slip a pair into each double slide in 
the rebater prepared for them. Observe that they have a right 
and wrong side, place the glass sides towards each other inwards, 
the fibns facing outwards. Observe also if there are buttons 
for holding the plates in position, and if so, do not omit to turn 
them. 

The slides are now ready to take out for work, and, with 
camera and lens, should pack into their case. In starting on a 
joiu*ney from home, always mentally go through the several 
operations, and tick off in your mind each article, to see that 
nothing is left behind. It is a revelation, after going a distance; 
to find you've got everything except the dark slide and its 
plates, or you come to focussing, and find the cloth left at home, 
and have to resort to the undignified expedient of extemporis- 
ing one by pulling your coat off. 

Arrived at the scene desired, the camera is set upon the stand, 
and there is a right and wrong even to so simple a thing, one 
leg of the tripod should point straight towards the object, 
then, by setting this in or out, the horizontal line of the 
picture is conveniently raised and lowered, whilst a touch right 
or left on the log at each side of the operator as he focusses. 
will adjust the perpendicular lines. 

Focussing, or the obtaining of definition or sharpness over the 
picture, must be carefully attended to. It must be seen right on 
the ground glass. A beginner will find it a little awkward, at 
first, to examine the upside down image, but a very little prac- 
tice will soon rectify that. Of course the black cloth is always 
necessary when working in a general all-round light ; in a room 
it may sometimes be dispensed with. Put in the lens a large 
stop, and examine the imaffe, drawing the camera in or out till 
the best point is foimd in tne middle, perhaps it will be quite 
sharp, but at the sides **woolley" or fuzzy," note points 
about midway between the centre and margin, and focus for 
these. Then put in a stop of smaller size, and see if it is fairly 
sharp all over ; when this is achieved this operation may be con- 
sidered complete, but the difficulty of it wul much depend on 
the kind of subject. If it is a simple subject, comparatively of 
one equal distance from the camera, it will be soon done. If, 
however, it extends over many different planes, especially if the 
foreground desired to be included approaches very near, perhaps 
smaller and smaller stops will have to be tried before the best 
possible result is seen. If the camera is provided with a swing 
back, or swinging front, (the former is much to be preferred) 
the sharpness should be obtained as far as can be by them. 
Objects near the lens throw the image further off the back of 
the lens than distant objects, therefore the swing back should 
be so clamped as to accommodate this, and after securing all 
that is possible by this means the rest can be done by selecting a 
suitable stop, the smaller the opening of the stop, the sharper 
the picture. But this use of the stops must be carried no further 
than to secure the needed definition, for the brilliancy of the 
image is injured just as the sharpness is improved. It must be 
the operator's aim to get as much sharpness as is suitable to the 
subject in hand, without too much lowering of the intensity of 
the image, remembering that a very weakly lighted image, even if 
it is allowed a proper lengthening of the time of exposure, will 
not give so plucky and forcible a picture as the more intense 
image. 

The selection of the point of view, and the adjustment of the 
image on the screen, opens up a very wide range of discus- 
sion; we can only say a word or two on the matter in this 
article. It is the sphere in which the artist's skill is brought 
to bear. Bemember this, that the learner can have no worse 
adviser than he who asserts that photography is a mechanical 
matter, and art nothing to do with it ; that you are to ** take 
things as you see them ; it is all nonsense trying to make pic- 
tures by photography." Men who talk in this way are, 
perhaps, not so common as they were, but there are plenty 
yet who deny the possibilities of photography in relation to 
art. The artist's eye and hand will tell with the camera as 
well as with the brush. It is true it is not equfdly plastic; but, 
on the other hand, has qualities which the hand can never 
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liope to compete with. All the skill and taste that can be 
brought to bear on the arrangement of the picture on the 
ground glass will be well spent ; the moving of the camera 
a few feet or yards to right or left or back or forward may 
make all the difference between a mere ugly diagram, and an 
artistic, well-balanced picture, that may be *' a joy for ever.*' 
It is far better to take a great deal of txouble in making a few 
pictures carefully, than to rattle off a lot of plates, each show- 
mg some failing in the operator's skill. Very few rules can be 
laid down in regard to this question of arrangement. It may 
be taken, however, that, as a rule, the centre will be the weakest 
part of your picture; therefore, do not place the object of 
greatest interest there, but a little to either side. Again, if a 
house or building is ilie obiect, a front view '* broadside on '* 
will probably present the least attractive view. Get it in 
perspective and a little to one side of the plate, and note that 
the map soon becomes a pictiire. Tho principle applies to a 
ship, and, indeed, to most things. Again, don't get the two 
sides of a picture symmetrically distributed. For instance, a 
street scene, plant the ccuuera in the middle, and get an equal 
bulk of buildings on either side, and the restdt will be hideous. 
Plant it on one side, and point towards the other, getting in 
just a little of the distance of the secondary side, so as to 
slightly balance the predominatingmass, and youhave a satisfac- 
tory composition. All our readers are supposed, of course, to 
have artistic taste ; it is wonderful, though, how much of it 
sometimes gets left at home, or, at least, left out of \ise, in the 
excitement of photographic early efforts, and even later 
•efforts. 

The Lighting of a landscape also, affords much room for taste. 
One or two general principles may be mentioned ; the soiu*ce of 
light directly behind the camera ^ives the minimum of shadow, 
or flat lighting, the source of bght directly in front gives 
the maximum of shade with extreme sparkling brilliancy of 
those points on which the L'ght does fall ; relief or the separa- 
tion of one plane from another is got from having the light 
falling sideways, so that one part, say of a house, is seen 
brilliantly lighted, the other side thrown into shadow ; hence 
it is a somewhat generally accepted axiom to choose such a 
time of day for taking the object as will prevent the sun fall- 
ing obliquely on its principal features, that is,from the right or 
left of the oi>erator, and not from behind or the front of him. 
This might, perhaps, be taken as a rule if the operator will 
distinctly understand that it is to be '* honoured in the breach," 
.as well as in observance. Certain subjects will occur in which 
the direct contrary will be necessary. Instance : a picture is 
desired of clouds brilliantly lighted, the lens must be pointed 
directly towards the sun when such are in front of it. Again, 
the beauty of the rounded forms of trees on a distant hill side 
will be best got when the sun is high and in advance of the 
operator. Again, the gnarled trunks of trees, forming a chief 
part in the plate,may be got by sxm lighting rather in advance, 
but the intricacy and detail of the depths of a wood will be best 
met by giving a full exposure in a generally diffused, or grey 
light ; the addition of sun li^ht in such a suoject will give in- 
creased intricacy and confusion, a path or avenue through such 
a place will, however, gain in chann by shadows thrown direct 
across it. 

Exposing is the next duty, after arranging our picture to the 
best of our ability. The slide in its place, and the cap on the 
l6ns,the door of the dark slide is withdrawn, always taking care 
to do this with the cloth thrown well over the whole from the 
lens in front and protecting all the parts, but especially the 
slide door and back of the camera from the intrusion of light. 
The time of exposure is entirely a matter for the judgment in 
each particular case. With practice a general fair average of 
correctness soon becomes possible. It must be borne in mind 
there are four separate conditions modifying the exposure — 
1, the size of the stop; 2, the intensity of the light ; 3, the 
•colour of the object ; and 4, the rapidity of the plate. The 
stops are often made of such diameters, as each smaller one 
doubles the exposure re<iuired with the one above it. Some- 
times, however, they are marked 1 x 2 x and so on; 
this indicates that an increase of one half more is needed, thus 
if one required one second, 2 X would need one and a half. 
It is to bie borne in mind that the time required increases as the 
square of the aperture of the sto^' Thus, if a stop of one inch 
-diameter required one second * ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ would re- 



quire, imder similar conditions, otherwise four seconds, and a 
quarter inch sixteen seconds. Sometimes stops are spoken of 
in relation to the focal length of the lens, roughly speaking the 
distance from the lens to the ground glass. Thus, a 
stop of half an inch in a ten inch lens would be 
represented ',2o» a quarter-inch f 40* a twentieth or fortieth 
pu-t of the focal length of the lens; this is called 
the inteiisittj ratio of the stop. The power of the light is very 
variable ; it is more chemically active in the months of spring 
and early siunmer than later on ; it is also more powerful in 
the earlypart of the day than in the heat of a summer's after- 
noon. The effects of smoke or mists are groat, being apparently 
magnified in the camera. An east wind very decidedly lowers 
the actinism, as it is termed ; also the presence of ** thundery *' 
weather. A shower, however, will often quite alter the con- 
ditions for the better. The colour of the object will be a ffreat 
factor in the exposure required. Yellows, creens, and red are 
slow or difficult to take. Blues and their allies are rapid. Thin 
foliage requires a long time, especially in a closely-shadowed, 
dense wood. The question of openness is intimately associated 
with that of colour ; also what is called atmospheric perspec- 
tive ; the thin haze that distance gives. All these modify the 
case. A red-brick house, or smoke-grimed building, will re- 
quire long, becausa of its colour ; very long if it is shaded by 
trees. If it stands well open, its colour effect will be modifiea 
by the great access of light. Open sea and sky photographs 
very rapidly ; as quickly, perhaps, as the hand can tmcap and 
replace, using the smallest stop. An open landscape may re- 
quire a couple of seconds. A near object, as a building or 
clump of trees, may require from five to ten. Close foliage, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty seconds. A deep wooded glen, with 
high banks and overhanging foliage, may require from one to 
two minutes. Such places are often to be photographed 
quicker in winter, when the trees are bare, notwithstanmng the 
aecreased power of the light. Close streets or ruins will re- 
quire a similarly long time ; and even open views, that might 
only need a moment in the brilliant light of morning, may 
require several minutes in the last waning light after sunset. 
The great thing is to accustom the eye to judging of the bright- 
ness of the image on the ground-glass, and go by that, allow- 
ing as well as may be for colour , A scarlet geranium or 
yellow sunflower it is hardly possible to photografm. 

The rapidity of the plate is a thing the operator will not need 
to trouble much about. He will be an exception if he does not 
at once want the most rapid he can get. This is not advisable. 
Many makers make plates of two or three degrees of rapidity. 
The beginner will do best to take the slower kind. These 
will be quite rapid enough, and will allow of more latitude in 
exposure, and in other respects be more manageable. Tho 
quality of his work in the end will be better for his using 
plates that can be worked easily and surely. 

Have the slides marked with a number on each side, so that, 
having exposed the plate, and replaced the door, carefully 
shading the whole by the cloth, and removed the slide back to 
the case, whilst the matter is still fresh in memon/f put down in 
a pocket-book the number of the plate, the subject, and time 
given, any other particulars you like, but at least these. Trust- 
ing to memory as to how many plates are exposed in the course 
of a day's work will sometimes rosidt in two pictures being 
superimposed, and of course the plate spoiled. 

* 

Thb Laje Me. Cajcebon's Soudan Photographs. — ^We have re- 
ceived from the London Stereosoopio Company a batch of photographs 
taken in the Soudan by the late lir. Cameron, of the Standard. Mr. 
Cameron was taught photography by Mr. Humphrevs, and fitted out 
with apparatus for the Expedition at the Company s Begent Street 
establishment. The photogra]^ give a good, idea of several phases 
of the Expedition. In ooe, for instanoe, we see Mr. Cameron himself, 
mounted on his camel, equipped for the inarch ; in another instan- 
taneous view we see Lord Wolseley, with out-stretched hand, 
advanoing to meet the Mudir of Dongola on the banks of the Nile ; in 
another, the main street of that town is presented to us, two pic- 
turesque figures of women canvin^ water-jars, and two magnificent 
leafy trees forming the principal objects. Ah faithful representations 
of how our soldiers are actually travelling on their camele, many of 
the scenes are most instructive. Historically they possess interest, 
apart from that which attaches to them as being the productions of a 
hand now motionless, and a brain which never more will thrill us 
with ffraphio descriptions of war, and the doings of our noble soldiers. 
The pnotogpraiphs are published by the Company in question. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS TO THE LIVERPOOL 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

Delivered by J. H. Day President. 

In the few observations it is my privilege and pleasure to 
address to you this evening, it is not my intention, nor do I 
consider it my particular duty, to attempt any scientific resume 
of the advances which have or have not been made in the 
various ramifying branches appertaining to matters photo- 
graphic during the year which has just passed away. One, in 
some respects at any rate, to be remembered gratefully as 
having been, perhaps, the most favoured, so far as regards the 
elements, which it has been our good fortime to enjoy for a num- 
ber of summers past, and yet it has struck me as rather sur- 
prising that, notwithstanding this fact, and in spite also of the 
very great accession to the ranks of our Association within the 
last twelve months, the prize competition of November, 1884, 
as compared with the contests of seasons gone by, instead of 
registering an increase in x>oint of numbers, as one would have 
naturally thought and expected to have been the case, showed, 
on the contrary, a decided, and, in some respects, disappointing 
falling off. Not^ however, I venture to think, in the quality, so 
much as in the quantity of the exhibits, because it seemed to 
me that some of the productions, if anything, showed a con- 
siderable advance in artistic merit (if I may dare to risk an ex- 
pression of opinion upon so very delicate a subject) over those 
of previous seasons. This, I am fullv aware, is quite ox>en to 
challenge, as an individual opinion of a necessity always must 
be, and it is a healthy sign that it should be so ; but should my 
view be, perchance, the correct one, or, at any rate, borne out 
by the general verdict, is it not a gratif^-ing proof that this 
system of friendly competitive rivalry, instituted amongst us 
some four years ago, has so far fully justified the hoi>e8 inter- 
tained of it by its promoters, by stimulating us to aim at some- 
thing better and higher than microscopicsdly mechanical per- 
fection alone ? For it must always be borne in mind that 
sharpness of focus, though so very generally desirable, is by no 
means the eole object to be attained, and stands a long way in 
the rear of such absolutely necessary elements to the success of 
a picture as choice of subject, grouping, correctness of lighting, 
balance of light and shade, and motive. Many of you may ex- 
claim that you know all this very well, and I doubt not but 
that you do ; but that being so, let me ask, do you all put into 
ordinary practice what you may say you know ? 

There has been a good deal of animated discussion of late, 
worthy, I think, of a better cause, bearing closely upon the 
very subiect which I have just now brought before your notice; 
I mean the question of the title of photography to be styled one 
of the arts ; out I must confess it seems to me, possibly in my 
verdant innocence, or it may be, ignorance, a difficulty made of a 
very simple matter. Photography, as I understand it, is an art 
Justin so far as the photographer proves himself an artist. 

It is my impression that a very large proportion of the labour 
of many of our members is allowed to run to waste to the profit of 
but few besides the makers of plates and cheinicals,and that many 
plates are spoiled and a great deal of disappointment results 
from the want of a little system to be^in with. Complaints, 
by no means few, are constantly croppmg up here and there 
amongst us ; first, the plates are at fault, then the lens must be 
wrong, the p3'ro will not give any density worth speaking of ; 
in nine cases out of ten, negatives are thin, fogged, useless, 
and perhaps it would be better to draw a veil over the munber 
of melancnoly blanks of failures one experiences before the 
fickle wheel of chance stops opposite our hazard, and turns up 
a prize in the shape of a fairly respectable printing negative, 
to gladden the drooping spirits of the would-be winner of that 
much-coveted slip of pasteboard our worthy presidents have 
been hitherto in the habit of presenting to us with all the grace, 
elegance, and pomp, suitable to so august an occasion as the 
first meeting of the year. It is a mortifying experience (and it 
has been mine as it may have been yours) on returning home 
after an afternoon's jaunt, fagged and footsore maybe, after 
many a weary tramp and scramble over hill and dale, borne 
down by the inevitable luggage, in search of those treasured 
** bits *' we are all so anxious to possess, to find, as the image 
develops itself under our fingers, the heads and shoulders of 
our latest group rearing their towering and gigantic figures 



into the skyline and over the tops of a distant Snowdon. 
When this occurs, we recogfnise the impleasant fact that we 
have exposed two pictures upon too crowded an area of gelatine ; 
in simple words, have drawn the same shutter twice, and spoiled 
perhaps half an afternoon's work. This carelessness, though 
irremediable at the time, is a lesson once learned not easily 
forgotten, and we generally resolve that such a fiasco will not 
be allowed to occur upon another occasion, by carrying a 
note-book, and, having previously numbered our slides with 
good-sized plain figures (if they were not so marked before, a» 
they should have been by the makers), and religiously register- 
ing upon the spot every exposure as it is made. 

The labour lost, of which I spoke a few moments since, con- 
sists in part, I venture to think, of a certain amount of want of 
system to commence with. How many of us, among the newer 
members of this Society especially — and, for the matter of that, 
I imagine some few of the older ones may be included — ever 
think of testing our lenses and plates before going afield ? Is 
it not a fact that a large proportion of our numbers go out ex- 
pecting to obtain a negative, purely on the chance of hitting an 
approximately correct exposure ? Mr. So-and-so brings home 
first-rate pictures on an exposure of one second, and he only 
uses a cheap single lens, so why should not I, with my portable 
symmetrical of the latest pattern,al80 succeed in producing food 
pictiu^s ? I give identically the same exposure that he does, 
and yet get nothing ; but Mr. So-and-so uses perhaps a quick 
plate and a rapid lens, while I have a plate throe times slower, 
and a lens with a focal value of f 73, as against one representing 
say f/10. The sequel is obvious. This may be considered an 
exaggeration, and so it is, in a measure ; but it conveys my 
meaning, and working in such a slipshod fashion can mean 
nothing in the end but failure, and is, in any case, experience 
bought in a very dear market. The lenses and plates, especially 
the former, mutt be tested if you want passable, and both, if 
you wish to produce first-rate work. As rapid lenses of the 
doublet class are perhaps more in favour generally than either 
the portable symmetrical or single type, I have frequently 
noticed that the complaint most beginners suffer from (and in 
this I must ask the older and more experienced to bear with 
me, as many of my remarks are principally addressed rather to- 
beginners than to them) is excessive over-exposure. They can- 
not understand how one, or two, or four seconds, as the case 
may be, can possibly produce such a marvellous effect upon the- 
plate, and the consequence is they let it " soak," as an artist 
niend of mine once grajihicaUy expressed it ; and if the- 
'* soaking " process is ever a success, it can only be so by a happy 
accident, tmder probably most exceptional circumstances. 

Perhaps our failures are the strongest incentive I can offer as- 
a plea for thoroughly testing our paraphernalia. We will take 
it for granted that the camera ana slides are in proper working 
order, as there is no shadow of excuse whatever for permitting^ 
defects in the mechanical arrangements of our outfit to add ta 
our difficidties when the remedy is so simple ; and, besides- 
which, commencing operations under such circumstances re- 
duces the possibility of non-success to a dead certainty, for the 
camera and slides must be strictly light-tight, the pWe of the 
ground glass identical with that of the sensitive plate (this- 
being especially important, as I need hardly tell you, but that 
it has not unfrequently been the unsuspected cause of a great 
deal of annoyance), ^e tripod steady, and the light of the de- 
veloping-room free from suspicion, or the testing of the lensan(^ 
plates may be dispensed with as an entirely superfluous under- 
taking. The apparatus, then, being in order, the next most 
necessary thing to do is to aioertain the rapidity of the lens ;. 
and the subject has been so frequently insisted upon at 
these meetings that I feel almost bound to apologise for^ 
troubling you with it again, and should not do so, but that I 
suspect, if the members present to-night were canvassed, there 
would be but a small proportion of them who could name the- 
focal value of on« of the stops of the lenses they use, not to say 
anything whatever about the remainder. The prooess is simply 
to first ascertain the approximate length of focus, by directoig^ 
tiiie lens upon some distent object, and having focussed sharply, 
to measure the distance between the slit into which the stops 
fit in the case of a doublet — orfrom the lens itself when a single* 
one is used — and the ground glass screen receiving the image. 
We will teke, by way of illustration, an ordinary quarto- 
plate single lens with an ascertained focus by the means just^ 
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mentioned, of, say, five inches. The exact diameter of the 
stops must next be measured. Suppose we take two of them 
for our purpose, the largest being half -inch and the smaller 
one quarter-moh, and having divided the focus into the dia- 
meter, obtain a result in the first instance (or largest stop) of a 
focal value represented by f/io, and in the second (or smaller 
one) by f/so* But although the diameter of aperture of the one 
is just double that of the other, we shall make a fatal mistake 
if we thereby infer that the exposure is doubled also, for a refer- 
ence to the diagram upon the blackboard will, I think, dearly 
demonstrate to you that the amount of li^ht passing through 
the half -inch aperture, instead of doublmg, quadruples that 
admitted by the quarter-inch, so that, before our figures repre- 
sent the true relEitive values of the diameters we are dealing 
with, they must be squared, which gives us, in the case of the 
half -inch, a square of ten, which is one hundred, and in the 
other a square of twenty, which is four hundred. So that we now 
know as the one hundred will go in the four hundred just four 
times, 80 the latter requires exactly four times longer exposure 
than the former to produce the same results. This rule applies 
to all lenses ; so that a very little trouble in the first instance 
will put us in possession, not only of the correct exposure 
required for all our own stops, but that of any other stop of 
any other lens whatsoever, no matter of what size or make it 
may happen to be. A very little reflection will show us that in 
mastering this little sum we are already well over the main 
stumbling-blocks which beset those who, ill-advisedly prefer- 
ring to trust to guess work, and meeting, as might be expected, 
with ignominious failure, very considerately seize the oppor- 
tunity to cast the onus upon their plates, chemicals, or 
apparatus — anything, in short, rather than upon their own 
shoulders. 

Time of day, quality of Heht, subject, colour, depth of the 
shadows, must of necessity aU be taken into consideration ; but 
difficulties of that kind are much easier to overcome when once 
we know precisely what our lenses are capable of under certain 
circumstances. Then follows the testing of the plates, which 
is so excessively simple, though one-quarter of us do not take 
the trouble to ao it, that I mould hesitate to bring it before 
your notice at all, but that I know a good many of those of you 
present to-night prefer plaving into the manufacturer's hands 
by sacrificing one dozen after another, rather than taking the 
little extra trouble it entails, but which is amply repaid over 
and over again. It is not a very time-absorbing ^air ; on the 
first bright, still day, at the best part of the light you can 
command, to place a plate in the dmik slide, and, after having 
focussed upon any handy subject, with plenty of contrast, to 
put in the smallest stop, insert the slide, cap the lens, and 
draw out the shutter a quarter of the way ; give, say, one 
second, re-cap the lens (taking care not to disturb the camera in 
the operation), draw out the shutter another quarter, expose 
another second, and so on until the four sections of the plate 
have been similarly manipulated, when it will of course be 
fotmdthat the first section will have received four seconds, 
while the others will have had three, two, and one second, 
respectively. On develoi>ing in the usual way, it will be easy 
to discriminate as to which of the exposures is nearest the 
ri^ht one. Before proceeding to develope, however, it is 
advisable to ascertain with the photometer the number of 
seconds it takes to get a certain tint with the same quality of 
light as that to which the plate has been exposed, and having 
made a note of it, and armed with the time of the plate and the 
value of your stops, a reference to your pocket book is all that 
is necessary to enable you, in almo«t every case, to determine 
your enosure upon any given subject to a certainty. Should 
the lignt be variable &e photometer comes to your aid, 
because, if, when your test plate was taken in bright sunshine, 
the tint on the photometer navins registered at tiae same time 
ten seconds, you now find in a duller light it takes fifty seconds 
to obtain the same tint, or five times as long, it follows that 
your plate must also require five times the normal exposure, as 
the light is proved to be that much weaker than it was when 
the plate was tested. Sometimes I have been quite incredulous 
at the excessively attenuated actinic value of the light which 
my photometer nas indicated on dull days or in dark situations ; 
but you may be quite sure that i^ your unerring little sensi- 
tometer should tell you, as nuiie has told me more than once, 
that hundreds of times the Homi^ exposure ^ould be necessary 



to produce a good negative, you may blindly trust to its 
faithful indications, or more or less disappointment will 
inevitably follow. 

A very general opinion seems to be prevalent that there is a 
greater margin of latitude permissible, both in the exposure, 
and development, of gelatine, over collodion plates. I cannot, 
however, imagine, why it should be so, and, so far, have not 
found my experience to vary from my opinion. The action of 
the light now takes seconds in place of minutes to accomplish 
the chemical change in the sensitive film — a change, which, by 
the way, is not even yet thoroughly imderstood by chemists— 
but it is only a relative difference at best. There was as much 
latitude in minutes with collodion, as there is in seconds and 
fractions of seconds with gelatine films; and an error of 
exposure in either case is bound to detract to a greater or lesser 
extent from the perfection of the resulting negative, and how- 
ever, many " dod^s " may be employed to save it, the weak 
points will not fail to manifest themselves in the print, if too 
subtle to be detected in the negative itself. If what I main- 
tain is correct, it will completely explain the want of density 
and ** sparkle," which are the most frequent complaints lodged 
against gelatine ; but who can wonder that brilliance is want- 
ing if wrong exposure is at the bottom of the matter; and does 
it seem probable, on the face of it, that any amount of cooking^ 
will bring up a negative which has received a miscalculated 
exposure to start with, to the level of one the exposure of 
which has been correct ? I pass roimd two plates which will, I 
think, illustrate my meaning clearly. The first one is a good 
negalive, the second one, although a fair one and one which 
prints well, is nevertheless unmistakeably over-exposed, and 
just lacks that brilliance we hear so much about. In this 
instance, and in many others of which I have seen specimens 
amongst my own work and that . of friends, there is no doubt 
the plate is not to blame, though it often does get it xmfairly. 
The third negative I will call your attention to, not by any 
means that I am proud of it, speaks for itself, and plainly 
shows that if such objectionable opacity is possible with under- 
exposure, it rests entirely with ourselves to regulate it by 
proper treatment in the camera. I am afraid what I have saia 
has extended almost to tedious limits, for which there is less 
excuse in my instance than there ought to be, as I have had 
nothing new to bring before you ; but my object has been, not 
to presume to help those who stand in no need of help, but 
rawer to render what little assistance lies in my power to such 
as are willing to avail themselves of a few plain hints, the 
value of which, experience has taught me, and which, if 
profited by, will be found, to save them considerably in the 
long run, in temper, in podcet, and in time. 



{From our special correspondenU,) 

SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGEAPHIC SOCIETY. 

MORGAN & KIDD'S RAPID PAPER. 

A MEETiNa of this Society was held at the Society of Arts, 

on Thursday, the 5th inst.^ Mr. Ackland in the chair. About 

fifly members were present, including four ladies. 

After some remarks about the December meeting, the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. C. A. Bridge, exhibited Kershaw's new instantaneous 
shutter, and said he thought it one of the most efEieotive and 
compact form of shutter made. The instrument is made of 
wood, and consists of a roll of some thin material, with an 
aperture that crosses the front of the lens. Hie length of ex- 
posure can be varied by means of a spring. 

The subjects for the next monthly competition were then 
balotted for. The two that first came out were read by the 
Hon. Sec. as ** A Windy Day," and " A Courting Lane.*' One 
of the members inquired if any special kind of lane was in 
general use for this purpose. On further examination, 
'* Country Lane " was found to have been written, and was the 
subject cnosen. 

For figures, a " newspaper boy " was preferred to a " flower 
girl;" a London flower ^1 probably not being considered 
sufficiently x>oetioal for an ideal study. 

Mr. Morgan, of Messrs. Morgan and Eidd, read an interest- 
ing paper on their new *' Contact Printing Paper." Mr. 
Morgan daimed that better results oould be obtained with 
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scientific treatment than were possible with albumenized paper, 
and that negatives conld be humoured to an extent impossible 
by ordinary methods. 

With regard to the permanency of the new process, Mr. 
Morgan was very sanguine. From his experience with their 
own gelatino-bromide paper, he could see no reason why the 
new contact paper shomd not be absolutely permanent. The 
firm had printed many thousands of prints, and had tried them 
with the severest tests. In one case a gelatino-bromide print 
had been exposed for four years in a window with a southern 
exposure, and the print was as good now as the day it was 
made. 

After Mr. Morgan had finished his remarks, a few general 
observations were made on the cause of pictures fading, several 
gentlemen present being of opinion that hypo was much 
more rarely to blame than was generally imagined, and that 
the presence of chlorine in the paper of the moimt was generally 
the cause of fading. 

The gas-lights being turned down, Mr. Kidd gave a practical 
demonstration of the *' contact printing paper. Four print- 
ing frames were placed in a square, and two inches of mag- 
nesium ribbon was burnt ; Mr. Kidd stating that this source 
of light was the best, as any required length of ribbon could 
be cut off; and by taking a note of how much was reouired, 
an absolutely imif orm tone could always be obtained. Unless 
the exposure be a very full one, it is impossible to get warm 
tones, and the cold tones have always impleasant brownish- 
green tints. 
For developing, the follo^nng stock solutions are made up : — 
No. 1. 
Neutral oxalate of potash . . . . . . 8 ozs. 

Bromide of ammonium . . . . . . . . } „ 

Hot water oO" „ 

No. 2. 
Ferrous sulphate . . . . . . . . 10 drs. 

Citric acid . , . . . , , , . . J oz. 

Hot wator . . . , . , . . . . ♦iO ,, 

Filter each solution, and allow it to settle. Mix together in 
equal proportions, adding No. 2 to No. 1 when required for 
use. 

The prints are put dry into the developer, care being taken 
to avoia air bubbles, and shoidd not be touched by the fingers, 
or irregular development may ensue. 

As soon as the development is complete, the prints are 
quickly rinsed in two or three changes of water ; and here it 
is where so many amateurs fail. The prints should be washed 
in dean water, and immediately put in a solution of alum (1 oz. 
to the pint). If they arc left to soak even in a large quantity 
of water, there will always be a degradation of the whites. A 
little refiection will show why this must necessarily happen. 

Each print, as it is taken from the developing ba&i, takes 
with it a small quantity of ferrous oxalate, and this being 
largely diluted with water, soon oxidizes, and the coloiu: of the 
print suffers. 

From ten to fifteen minutes soaking in alum is required, and 
after another washing the prints are ready for toning. 
The following bath is recommended : — 

No. 4. 

Acetate of soda 40 drs. 

Chloride of lime 100 grs. 

Water 80 ozs. 

No. 6. 

Chloride of gold 15 grs. 

Water 4 ozs. 

To mix a toning bath for use, take 1 oz. No. 4 and 2 drs. of 
No. 5, and add 10 ozs. of warm water. Always add 4 and 5 
together, and then the water. Allow it to stand till quite cold 
before using. 

TONING. — The whole operation of toning is much the same 
as that used for albumenized paper prints. Prints will gain 
power as well as tone in the bath ; but be careful not to tone 
too far, as they dry darker than they appear in the toning. The 
tone may be best seen by looking through the prints. On 
taking them from the toning bath, again wash thoroughly, and 
they are ready for fixing. 

FIXING.— Place prints in No. 6 solution, hypo 1 oz., water 
20 ozs., and allow them to remain for about ten minutes. 
Besides fixing, the solution will considerably brighten the prints. 
After fixing, wash the prints for ten hours in running water. 



MOUNTING.— Take a sheet of plate-glass, free from 
scratches, well dean with whiting, and polish over with 
powdered talc (French chalk). Flood with water. He your 
prints in position, face downwards, on your sheet of glass, 
cover with a sheet of damp paper, and squeeze down to ensure 
contact. If thev are to be mounted, they should be pasted 
with thick starch paste when partially dry, and while still on 
the glass. Then allow them to dry spontaneously, strip, and 
trim. The prints need not again be wetted. Moisten the card 
with a damp sponge, and place the print down on it in position, 
and pass through rolling press. This will give a very pleasing 
half -gloss. If a very high ffloss is required on the finished 
pictures, a thin piece of cardooard should be mounted on the 
back of the prints, while on the glass, and allowed to dry before 
stripping. To do this, paste wiUi thick stardi paste both back 
of prints and cardboard, and rub down cardboard to ensure 
contact, then put uuder pressure for an hour before dnring, or 
the prints after washing can be dried, and mounted dry, and 
rolled or burnished in the ordinary way. 

VIGNETTES may be printed in the ordinary manner. Cut 
a suitable mask, cover it with ordinary tissue paper, and keep 
mask well away from negative, about one inch. 

NOTES. 

The toning bath should be used on the same day as it is 
mixed. 

Separate dishes shoidd be used for each operation. 

Be very careful not to get anv developer or hypo in the 
toning bath, as it throws the gold down. 

Pyro or hypo coming in contact with the prints whilst in the 
developer causes stains. 

Developer shoidd not be used for too many prints, as it de- 
teriorates with each batch, and stains the prints. 

Wash prints after each operation, especially after develop- 
ment, as quickly as possible, to prevent staining. 

Prints should appear lighter than required, after fixing, as 
they dry darker. 



LIVERPOOL AMATEUB PHOTOGEAPHIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
At the ordinary meeting of this Society, on Thurs- 
day, the 29th ultimo. Dr. Kenyon, President, in the chair, 
an illuminated address, aooompanied by a McEellen camera, 
were presented to the retiring Hon. Secretary, Bev. H. J. 
Palmei. The following is the text of the address : — 

Deab Mb. Pauoeb. — ^The members of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, in view of your removal to a more distant 
sphere ox labour, and, in sincere appreciation of that ready and 
invaluable assistance which you have dieerf ally rendered to them 
as their Honorary Secretary for the past foiur years, are anxious that 
you should not retire from their midst without fsome slight but 
tangible evidence of the esteem with which they have ever reg^irded 
yourself personaUy ; and of the hope, which they most earnestly 
cherish, that a long and useful career may he vouchsafed to you in 
your pastoral oharffe at Ashton-imder-Lyne. 

The aocompanymg expression of their regard, and of the weight 
which they have ever attached to your counsel and co-operation, may, 
perhaps, serve to remind you at times of the pleasant hours the 
Socie^ have spent with you in furtherance of an art in which all 
alike are interested, and of which you are so great a master. With 
every good wish, therefore, for your happiness and welfare, we beg 
to remain, dear Mr. Pahner, very gratef ally and sincerely yours, 
J. H. Day J. A. Foeeest 

G. T. Banner H. Hoitlgeave 

T. B. Banner E. Twigoe 

A. W. Beeb a. Tyeee 

G. A. Kenyon J. H. T. Ellebbbck 

Mr. J. H. T. EUerbeck referred to the difficulty of expressing 
adequately the Society's appreciation of Mr, Palmer's services ; 
and, speaking personally, he said that having had special 
opportunities of observing his constant efPorts for the advan- 
tage of the members, it was impossible not to concur in the 
warmest manner in Mr. Banner's remarks.' IVIr. EUerbeck 
then minutely explained the working of the camera, pointing 
out its exquisite workmanship, and the able maimer in which 
utility, convenience, and portability had been combined. 

The Bev. H. J. Palmer thanked the Society for their presen- 
tation. He expressed himself as overwhelmed with gratitude 
to Mr. Banner for his kindly appreciation, and to the members 
for the camera, &c., saying that while it would be affectation, 
in him to deny having tried in every way to further their 
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interests, he Iwid been already more than repaid as he looked 
back to the delightfid companionship he had enjoyed dnring 
the past few years, and to the many friendships commenced 
that would end only with life. 

Messrs. A. J. Camming, W. A. Duncan, F. J. Gardener, T. 
D. Mason, and J. C. Nicholson were elected members of the 
Association. 

Mr. J. H. Day, the newly elected President, then delivered 
an inaugural address, which is printed in another column. 

HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The monthly meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
evening February 3rd, the Rev. W. E. Hancock, M.A., in the 
chair. There was a large attendance of members, and the meet- 
ing was one of much interest. Mr. F. Myott introduced Mr. 
Forsyth, of the Bradford Photographic Society, together with 
Mr. Grayson, camera maker, of the same town. Mr. Forsyth 
afforded the Society the privilege of inspecting some fine 15 by 
12 pictures of his own work, which were admired, the usual 
questions, of course, being asked, ** What lens and plates had 
been used?" Mr. Forsyth stated that the plates were his 
own manufacture, and the lens a single one by ** Lancaster,** 
of Birmingham, and the examples before them, though very 
trjring to any make of lens, left nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Grayson's camera w&a extremely light and portable, and 
possessed some points of novelty. 

The following gentlemen were then elected members of the 
Society. The Rev. J. H. Wameford, Mr. Geo. Hepworth, Mr. 
Clay, of Raistrick, and Mr. S. Worsnop. Mr. F. Myott then 

read a paper on 

Emulsion Making. 
The author disclaimed any pretence to originality, and merely 
meant to give his own experience of every-day routine. The 
formula used did not, therefore, contain any very startling 
deviations from those at present employed. He cautioned all 
who would be ** emulsion makers ** that much patience and 
perseverance were necessary qualifications, for many failures 
would come to the most carefid of workers ; but for all that 
there was a great fascination connected with plate making that 
would tempt one to continue pouring their pounds, shillings, 
and pence down the sink, and perhaps not a little spoilt 
** Bromide of silver." 

In order to give a better idea what cK>nstituted the recog- 
nised requirements of a good emulsion, the lecturer gave a 
brief histoty of the rise and progress of the gelatine -bromide 
process, reference being made to the experiment of Dr. Maddox 
and the modifications of ** Bennet," ''Abney," and**Eder,** 
until the latest improvement, viz,, the introduction of iodide of 
potassium was recommended, lliis latter he had experimented 
with somewhat exhaustively, with the residt that he was 
strongly in favour of its use, being confident that it contributed 
largely to the production of bright and sparkling shadows in 
the resulting negative, and prevented the development of fog 
when boiling the emulsion, and he now adhered to its use 
on all occasions; he had also given gelatines of various 
makes some amount of study, and in his hands the use of 
equal portions of hard and soft samples, so often recom- 
mende<^ had proved unsuitable, and he now invariably 
adopted one part of hard to three of soft gelatine. The 
following is &e formula used by him for a 5oz. proportion. 
No. 1. 

Bromide of Potass . . . . . . . . 45 grs. 

Nelson's Gelatine No. I . . . . . . . . 1^ m 

Bis. Water . . . . », . . 1 oz. 

No. 2. 

Silver Nit . . . . . . 60 m. 

Di8. Water . . . . . . 1 dr. 

No. 3. 

Iodide Potass . . . . 1 gr. 

Dis. Water . . . . . . 1 dr. 

No. 4.: 

Nelson's Grelatine No. 1 . . •. . 60 gn, 

Swise Hard No. 1 . . . . 20 ,, 

Dis. Water 1 oz. 

This will allow for an excess of bromide in the resulting 
emulsion, and will be found useful in keeping it free from fog 
during manufacture, and disH^^^^ water should be used to 
prevent a precipitate of (;L ^^rbonates or other matter form- 
mg. He preferred ^rojj^^ i potasa to the bromide of ammo- 
nia because the latter ^ "^ ^ ^ liable to chet^ge and get acid 



by keeping, and it was very necessary to use it while fresh. 
If it was not for this drawbcick he would be inclined to favour 
tbe use of bromide of ammonium, as this was capable of giving 
an exceedingly rapid emidsion. 

The bromide of potass solution. No. 1, should be slightly 
acidified if found alkaline on testing with litmus paper, and 
diluted hydrochloric acid should be used for this purpose. 

To form the emulsion, after allowing the solutions containing 
gelatine to soak some little time, heat No. 1 and 2 until the 
temperature is raised to about 150^. He thought that the 
temperature of these solutions when brought in contact 
was of some importance. The silver solution. No. 2, should 
be mixed with No. 1 gradually, say at about five or six 
times, shaking well betweeen each addition. Ho sometimes 
used a small spray producer for finely dividing the silver ; No. 
H was then added. Now place the emulsion in a stone bottle, 
loosely corked, and boil for an hour, now and then removing 
the bottle and well shaking, after which aUow to cool to 
100° Fahr., and after No. 4 has been warmed to a similar 
temperature, add to the emulsion. The temperature at which 
this operation is performed is also importcoit. If the bulk of 
the gelatine is added when the temperature is high the result- 
ing emulsion gives a smooth and homy surface. The medium 
temperature will give a malt surface, and this was by far the 
best quality. Now pour out into a flat dish and allow to set, 
force through coarse canvas into clear water. After repeating 
this operation three or four times, it may be considered suffi- 
ciently washed. Now dissolve by gentle heat, and add three 
drs. of absolute alcohol, when, after filtering through cotton 
wool, the emidsion is ready for use. When boiling, care 
should be taken to keep the temperature just imder the actual 
boiling point, say three or four degrees. 

The lecturer had experimented with a view to obtaining the 
best form of drying box, the desiderata being thorough venti- 
lation and lowness of temperature. He first used two-inch 
inlet and outlet tubes, but now the air passed through six-inch 
tubes, after filtering through muslin. Mr. Myott then handed 
round some transparencies made with his formula, which were 
greatly admired for tone and brightness. 

Mr. Coimcillor Smith asked if he found his formula to com- 
pare favom^bly as regards rapidity with Dr. Eders' 
ammonia process. Mr. Whiteley also wished to know if he had 
tried boiling for a much longer time ? He had carried on the 
''cooking operation" for as much as four hours, but now 
obtained as rapid a plate in ten minutes. Mr. Myott, in reply, 
thought his formula gave as rapid results as any he had ever 
tried, although he had found ** Henderson's*' good and hard to 
beat. He did not think boiling longer than one hour increased 
the sensitiveness at all. He always tested for colour, and when 
the blue stage was reached it was time to stop. Mr. Forsyth 
agreed in all that had been said, and, in reply to a query, 
stated that the standard of sensitiveness, so many times wet- 
plate, was misleading, because he did not think that the speed 
of time thus quoted by manufacturers had ever been arrived at 
by actual experiment. 

The Secretary gave notice that by special request the dis- 
solving view entertainment of the Society would be repeated on 
Friday evening, March 13th. The Mechanics' HaU, a room 
accommodating 800 persons, had been engaged for the occasion 
and the proceeds would be devoted to the Halifax Infirmary. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Myott and the chairman brought the 
meeting to a close. 



* 



SHEFFIELD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The monthly meeting of this society was held in the Masonic 
Hall, Surrey Street, on Wednesday, Feb. 4th, Mr. W. B. Hat- 
field (president) in the chair. After the usual business, the 
following gentlemen were elected members : — Messrs. F. Bar- 
ber, Chippinghouse Road ; J. W. Copley, Walkley ; T. Wosten- 
holme, Crookes; G. W. Atkin, John Bennett, Dronfield; A.W. 
Sharman, Sharrow. The President then introduced the subject 
of ** Toning" in a most useful and practical paper. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, during which Dr. Morton 
explained the chemical action of the various salts used in the 
process. Messrs. Hatfield and Rawson gave practical demon- 
strations, using different formulas, but with equally good 
results. Prints were shown by Councillor Thomas Firth and 
Mr. Shields ; also on the new rapid paper (Wemerke's) by 
Mr. Wm. Selby, jun. 
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C0 (S^orrtsponbjents^ 

Qmnuss, a&d repliM thereto, an iaMrted free of 
charge, aiul readers are inTitod to freely use our 
eolwinnii for obtainfaig and giving informatioiL. We 
reanire qoeetionB and anawen at least two dear days 
before publioatiofi. 

RULES 

TO BB OB8BBTBD WBBH ASKIVO QUBSnOBB. 

1. Write on one vide of the pt^-pet only. 

5. Write each question, if on a diiferent mbjeet, on 
a separate piece of ptwr. 

8. Write name ana addreai on the baek of eadi 
anerr, unless they are to be pubUahed, when they 
anonld follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and biuiiieH mattcii in 
the same letter. 

6. All matters for these columns must be reoeiTed by 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

NoTB.— We cannot undertake to answer q:«Mstloiis 
by post. 

QVBBIBS. 

INSTANTANEOUS SHDTTBBS-Can 
anyone inform me of the best instantaneous shutter 
in the market, price no object? ^uiToypafiKog 
UiiitrriQ, Charterhouse, Oodalming. 

BEABD'S CAMifiBA OLlP.-Wher^ can I 
procure Beard's camera dip ? — ^toroypafuebc 
iSiuirriQ, Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Q-BAFH — Sometime ago I saw in an amateur 
photographer'a studio (his present address I do not 
Know) a composition he had made, called, I believe, a 
" Graph," for produGiog fao-similes of writing. This 
would be very useful for puttangdescripUons^ photos 
on the back of the mounts, will one of your readers 
give me particulars for making same !— Jno. Watkin- 

CBYSTALS IN DEVELOPEB.— Could you 
answer the following question : — I have made up some 
develoi>er on Beach's formula, according to directions, 
and in both solutions there are a large amount of 
crystsJs formed. Is this all right, or would all the 
solids be dissolved ! Can I use the developer without 
the crystals being dissolved I I should be much c^liged 
if you could answer this question for me.— 6. C* L. 

FOulJ 88IN Q.—l have a i-plate and one small 
stop. I think I was told to focus with the open 
aperture and then insert the small stop. To-day I 
have token two good views—one of the west front of 
our church {with small stofi)^ this comes out sharp ; 
the other of the church in ito entirety {with open 
aperture), not so sharp ; small stop evidently sharpens, 
but if I focus with open apertare, so that the picture 
shows well up on the screen, when I insert the smaU 
stop it does not look so sharp through my magnifying 
glass on the screen ; ought I to work tiie rack a little 
to make it appear sharper, or leave it as it was when 
sharp, with open aperture. — Alpha. 

VABNISHINQ.— In varnishing my plates, I 
warm them first and then poxa varnish mto the middle 
of plate. I can do them fairly, but not quite so 
smoothly in places as I should Uke ; I leave perhaps a 
very little piece unvarnished— or a little ridge of 
varnJsh somewhere. Is there any special twist ^ to 
speak) to give the plate, so that it flows smoothly over ; 
and the overplus pours back into the bottie from one 
comer of tiie plate.— Alpha. 

PUTTING UP PHOTOGBAPHS.-I am 
working up a series of views (aU j^latesj of our 
church and ito belonginffs, viz. :— 

Complete View. 

I^oh-Oate, 

West Front, 

Font, 

Pulpit, 

Altar, 

Organ, &c., Ac. 
As churchwarden, I want to get these views nicely 
mounted, so that they may be sold and the inroceeds 

E'ven to the church fimds. I think the best way to 
ivc them would be in book form — oblong shai)e — 
but I am afraid if made of ordinary paper, when the 
printo are mounted and dried they will contract and 
draw up the paper. Would this be the case ? Is there 
anything to be bought to answer my purpose. I should 
want about 150, eadi to hold, say, one dossen views, 
but I do not want them to cost much. Can anyone 
soraest anything, and the business address ?— Alpha. 

BBMOVINa VABNI8H.— Whatis best to 
remove the vomish when badly put on, so that I can 
try again. — Al pha. 

BEOO VEBY OP GOIiD.— After precipitoting 
gold from the tonine solution, must the predpitote be 
dried in order to seU it ; and, if so, how is it to be 
done ? What price is given for the gold !— Soxkkn- 

SCHEIN. 

"BIJOU MAGIC LANTEBN."-Will any- 
one who has used a ** Bijou" Magic Lantern, kindly 
teU me if it can be used for enlarging photos from {- 
plate nwatives ?— Sonxkmschkik. 

TANDEM TBlCYCIiE.-Will some of the 
readers of this paper who use a Budge Tandem Tri- 
cycle in connection with amateur photography, kindly 
sav if it is a suitable tundem for the purpose for 
taking camera, &c., and for taking views and land- 
scapes? or if there is any other tandem better 
adapted for the purpose, combined with lightoess, 
and capable of going through an ordinary doorway !— 
JoHx HxKBY AsTi.Kv, Blackbum. 



AHSWEBS. 

GBUBB*8 LENSES.-" Neophyte " will have 
observed with regret, I daresay, like myself, that I did 
not perceive his query was for information about 
Grubb's double lenses, and that the maker's agento 
have token the trouble to write correcting m^fr reply. 
(Pity they did not reply to the query to b^in witti 
and doubtless theirs would have been inserted in per- 
ference tomine.) I should nave stoted plahdv that 
my remarks as to prices referred to leooBd-nand lenses, 
which beginners, as a rule, purchase. As I have used 
lenses by all the three makers mentioned, I would un- 
hesitotingly now recommend " Neophyte " to have a 
Dallmeyer rapid rectilinear, or if only a landscape 
lens is wanted, a single one of Roes, or tn aplwoatic of 
Grubb. Procure Dallmeyer ** On the choice and use 
of Photographic Lenses '' (price 6d. only), which con- 
tains a vast amount of information on fUl the different 
kinds of lenses. Also send for the catalogues pub- 
lished by the undemoted dealers : Messrs. Lancaster 
and bon, Birminffham ; Jonathan Fallowfield, 36, 
Lower Maigsh, Lambeth, London: Wm. Morley, 70, 
Upper Street, London; N. Walter Lawley, 78, 
Farrinffdon Street, London ; and Watson and Sons, 
818, High Holborn, London, W.C. Every amateur 
should get these firms* catalogues. I believe I have 
had transactions, at some time or another, with them 
all, and can therefore i)ersonally recommend them.— 
Yachtsmah, Dundee. 

' CHANGING BAG.— I would strongly advise 
G. P. 8. not to make a bag, but rather go in for one of 
Shew's portoble folding dry-plate changing boxes, 
which are reallv invaluable. I have used a whole- 
plate size box for the past three y«ars. It closes to 
one inch in thicknera. Half-plato size weighs only 
2A lbs , and coste only 1 6s. 6d. from the maker, at 88, 
Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. In this 
year's Photographic Almanac, page 126, there is a 
description of a changing bag atladied to the camera. 
— Yachtsmak, Dundee. 

CYCLE ClilF.— I consider the cycle dip of 
Lancaster's a capital addition to a cyclist's fit-out. I 
hit upon the same idea about two years ago, by taking 
the top part of a telescope and utilizing it as f oUows 
on board a vaoht. After screwing it carefully on the 
bottom of the camera on a screw plate, to put on or 
take off easily, I procured a piece of wood about two 
feet long, turned to fit the clip on which I screwed 
same. I then laahed it to the wire shrouds or riming 
of the yacht, at a suitoble height ^m the deoc for 
securing shote at passing vessels, &c., and foimd it 
suited first rate. It has only two motions— horizontal 
and a slight vertical or canting up and down, which I 
have as yet found quite sufficient. I will be glad to 
send it for inspection to any brother Yaditsman who 
is also an amateur photographer, — Yachtsman, Dun- 
dee 

LANOASTBB'S INSTANTOGBAFH.- 
This queij is funnily worded, as it is not likely that 
Messrs. Lancaster would send out a camera or a 
changing box if it was not impervious to light. I had 
a loan of a half-plato instantograph and changing 
box from a friend last summer, and was highly pleased 
with the working of both. — Yachtsman, Dundee. 



* 



Chas. Brown, Westcott Fchool, Dorking.— We are 
gratified to know that the advent of each of our num- 
bers is to you ** a weekly treat."— Ed. A. P. 

*• A. P. rAMATKiTB Pi'nstkk)."— You sent no address 
The joke is nnsuitoble for our columns. — Ed. A. P. 

A. H. B., Cape Verde Islands.— We have mailed 
you copies containing the articles in question.— Bo. 
A. p. 

H. RicHASDBON.- We thank you for your letter, 
which we have forwarded to our CorresponJent.— Ed. 
A. P. 

H. BuTLsa, 839, Oxford Road, Beading.— We have 
sent your letter to Mr. Eland.— Ed. A. V. 



^ 



The Gbbelet Expbdition. — At the World's 
Fair, New Orleans, writes the special corre- 
spondent of the Photoffraphic Timet ^ ** one of 
the most interesting collections is that made 
from the nesatiyes of our ill-fated brother who 
accompanied the Greeley Expedition. There 
is his sledge, the ropes he used to tie about him 
to keep the wind from blowing his wrappings 
from him ; tiiere the whip he cracked to make 
his Esquimaux hounds leap for life ; there the 
remains of his oommissarj department! 
There his camera ? No ! but there are the 

Sroof s of his work. Some, by their lack of 
efinition, show how the cruel wind blew 
when he exposed. Others tell how the cold 
madeit almost impossible to develope an image. 
There is the ice -bound steamer, and the snow- 
clad hut in which our artist lived, and lo ! the 
portrait of our artist himself, seated among 
nis traps, protecting-glasses upon his eyes, and 
endeayouring to look cheerful under dully cir- 



cumstances. It made me sad to look oyer it 
all, for I, too, haye been in such dangers 
with mv camera, and know full well how 
good it IS to escape with my precious plates." 

A RoT^ A. F. — ^The Pnncess Beatrice is 
one of the most accomplished women of the 
day. In a sense ft may be said she has neyer 
leu school. Daily a teacher waito upon her 
for two or three hours, there being a dmerent 
subject Tor each day. She is a good lingfuist, a 
first-class musician, theorist, and executant, 
and has eyen essayed a little musical compo- 
sition, riyallins' her brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in his passion for and mastery of 
music. Princess Beatrice, also like the Prin- 
cess Louise, draws well, painto, and models, 
and she has added photography to her other 
accomplishmento. Her birthday book, flowers 
in colours, with suitable poetical quotations, 
is a handsome yolume, and has gladdened the 
inmates of more than one children's hospital. 
As a needlewoman, too, her Ro^ral Hiprhness 
almost equals the Princess Christian in her 
knowledge of yarious kinds of work, ancient 
and modem. — Sussex Daily Neic$. 

SiTTEBS. — What a glorious thing it would 
be if all the writers on developers would tell the 
practical photographer how to suit his un- 
reasonable sitters. We haye plenty of 
deyelopers, but what does a lady ** along in 
years*' care about deyelopers? In fact, she 
neyer heard of such a thing. She wants a 

pretty picture ; she has been to and 

and yet she don't like any of the pictures. 

Now, suppose she comes to me, and 1 tell her 
I am usinff QreetCs developer to make her 
picture. She opens her eyes in wonder and 
says, *' What is a developer ? '* She knows as 
little about developer as a cat knotvs abwtt his 
grandfather. We have so many developers 
now, it makes our head swim. She wants a 
smooth, soft picture out of focus, not a line or 
wrinkle to show, eyes bright, nose straight, 
and a rose-bud mouth ; developers won*t do it. 
My negative may be perfect, n>lendidly de- 
veloped ; what have I accomplished when she 
coolly tells me the picture is twtTity years too 
old, and looks just like all the others ? Stand 
with me at the camera a few days and hear 
the unreasonable expectations and impossible 
demands, and you will make up your mind 
making a good picture is one thing and suit- 
ing your sitter quite another. Tdl us how to 
instruct the people, that they be aware of the 
fa€t *'a properly executed photograph is a 
literal transfer of the face to the plate, with 
the exact expression of the face at the in- 
stant." The perfect picture they do not want ; 
like Paddy, they want to be flathered a little. 
Tell us how to develope the brains of sitters, 
and we shall be under everlasting obligations. 
The photographer of to-day must be possessed 
of a great Knowledge of human nature, see at 
a glance \he best pointe of each face, have 
great judgment, skill, tact and patience — ^far, 
far more than is usually allotted to mortals, or 
he had better leave the business and go to 
making dry plates. — ^A. Bogardus in Anthony* s 
Bulletin, 

SoLABiZATioK. — ^This pecuUar dcf ect, appear- 
ing as if smoke had passed over paits of the 
picture, is noticeable where the camera has 
been pointed against the light. The precise 
cause of the phenomenon is not und^vtood, 
but it seems to be more frequent in the case of 
pure bromide films than in those containing an 
iodide. Over-exposure will almost always 
produce it, and it may be lessened to a degree 
by painting the back of the glass with an 
oi>aque, non-actinic colour. It seems to be a 
peculiar property of the film to allow the 
action of Ught to spread from the point where 
it impinges, and so extend to a distance. For 
this reason care must be taken in pointing the 
camera directly at any very bright object. 
Wet collodion is the most free from this defect 
of all known processes. — Lr, EUerslie Wallace^ 
Junr, 
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22 & 23, SOHO S QUARE, L ON DON , W. 

ALPHA PAPEiR* — The printing process of the future, for it is equal in beauty to Albumen 
prints. Experts say it will be more permanent, and combined with these two qualities is the all powerful one of 
rapidity. From an ordinary negative a satisfactory exposure can be obtained from a fish-tail gas burner in about 

two minutes. 

Sample packet of C.D.V., with specimen print and instruction - - 5/- 

Sample packet of Cabinet, „ „ - - 7/- 

Can be had in the following sizes ;— 

1008 pieces of full Carte-de-Visite size, in boxes ready for use - - 20/- 

360 „ „ Cabinet size ------ 20/- 

150 „ „ 8^ X 6i - 20/- 

108 „ „ 10 X 8 20/. 

72 „ 12^ X lOi 20/. 

48 „ 151 X 12i 20/- 

20 „ 24i X 19 2i>/- 

3 KoUs of 10 ft. 8 in. long by 24 J in. wide - - - - 20/- 

ATi P TTA OPALS on machine smoothed pot opals, for printing in contact exposure a little quicker 
than the paper. These new plates give liner and richer tones than any hitherto offered for sale. 

Sizes 4* X 3i 5x4 6^ X 4| 7i X 5 8^x6^ 10 X 8 12 x 10 

5/- 7/- 11/- 15/- 18/6 30/- 40/- Doz. 

SBJETAITNIA P]ljA7EiS| By certain improvements in manufacture, we have succeeded in 
making these Plates still more perfect, and removing a few defects that were complained of. Please ordef 
new make. 

FOR ENLARGING. — ^The facilities now oflfered place this useful process quite within the 
reach of every amateur. 

ENLARGING LANTERN, fitted with a pair of 4-in. Condensers, including J-plate 

Portrait Lens, £4 4s. This instrument also forms a very good Magic liintem. 
Ditto ditto, with a pair of 6-in. Condensers, including Cabinet Portrait Lens, £8 18«., 

with mahogany bottom board and bellows adjustment. 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE PAPER, specially for enlargements. Evenly coated, and 

superior tone. _ , 

A Box of 24 Sheets, 12^x104 9/- 

„ 16 „ 15i X 12i 9/- 

„ 20 „ 24i X 19 27/. 

A Boll of 10 ft. 8 ins. by 24^ wide 9/- 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE OPALS, rich in tone. 

^ Pk^ et X 5 8i X 6i 10^ X 8 12 X 10 12 X 15 

10/- 17/6 25/- 35/- 53/- per doz. 

(In Boxes of half-a-dozen.) 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE PLATES, the best for Lantem Trans- 
parencies and Window Decoration. „,..«, ,«v^o -I-lwirt 

3i X 3i 4i X 3i 5X4 6i X 4f TJ X 5 8i X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 
*2/- 2/6 . 41- 5/6 7/6 10/- 14/6 22/- doz. 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE OPALS make beautifuUy soft and rich 

•"^""^iXSi 5X4 6JX4J HXH 10X8 12X10 

^^ ^ 6/8 9/- 16/6 23/6 46/6 doz. 

ACADEMY CAMERAS in four sizes. Each Camera holds 12 plates, and can be changed in 

the open air. , ««/. 

No. 1, for Plates IJ inches square, each ^"/ 

S"-f- " L " : ■- - - - 100'- 

Complete Sets from 45s. to £50. 
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4f0r Sale ox (^Kl^angt* 

Advertisements for this Column must be 

received by WBDNASDATT MOBN- 

INO'S POST. 

BULBS.— Four pennjf ttampa for HoeUM 9Pords or 2aw, 
and one /or every additumal three coords must he 
em-loaed toith each advertieementf together taith Vie 
na M and address of the tender, A tingle ^figure or 
group of figuret, undivided bg letter, tpaee, stop or 
word, eountt at on* word ; compound words count as 
two wordt, Addrkss : — Publisher of the Amateur 
Photographer^ 22, llackingham Street, Strand, London, 
W.O. 
tfJB.— Trade Advertitementt cannot, under any ct/ruM- 
stances, be inserted in this column. Such Advertise- 
ments can be inserted elsewhere at the Trade Scale, 
which mag be obtained on application, 
4^ to 6 \h». of iodised collodion, for enlarging?, made 
of pure alcohol and ether, 158. Also a bath, 7^ x 5^, 
in deal ca^. Has not been lued. — 8. Switzer, New- 
port, I.W. 

Lancaster's Opiate '* Instantograph *' set, two 
double slides, extra good tripod, quite new, cost 528. 
Piice 408. Approval.— W. M., 8, Musjid Road, Batter- 
sea, London. - 

For sale, a grood Encelbert camera, 8^ x 6^, with 
carrier for ^-plate, holds eight plates, cost over £13, 
sell for £7 canh. An enlarging apparatus (Marion's), 
cost £7 lOs., sell for £5.— Dusser, Oak Villa, Beulah 
HiU, Upper Nprwood. 

Wanted, second-hand dry-plate camera, with lens, 
by some good maker, half -plate, with three or four 
double backs, and tripod stand.— J. J. M., Ill, Tulsc 
Hill, 8.W. 

Half -plate Lancaster's Instantograph, three double 
backs and case, quite new, price £4, or exchange i- 
plate Boss' rapid symmetrical lens, or Dallmcyers 
rapid rectilinear, and part cash. — H. SniRi.ns, Cam- 
bridge Villas, Hadley Road, New Bamet, Herts. 

Half-plate camera, with lens and apparatus, price 
£1, or exchange.— Mb. Fitxii, Lydgate, Newmaxket. 
Suffolk. 

Four instantaneous shutters for Sale, |-plate,^plate, 
whole plate, and 12 x 10. Price 28. 6d., 4s., 58., 68. 
— W. Buck, 19, Millais Street, Albany Road, Camber- 
well. 

As I am giving up photography, I will sell my 
lenses and cameras for less than half-price ; two 
rectilinear, cabinet portrait, pair stereo, and several 
view lenses. iVant first-rate lathe ; give or take 
difference, or sell.- R. H.Ridout, 1, Falmouth Terrace, 
Battersee. 



For sale, 7 bv 9 landscape camera, all latest im- 
provements, three double dark slides; also double 
geared rolling press, plate 14 by 19, cheap for cash; 
exchange for Koss' or Dallmeyer*s lenses, &c.— J. H., 
10, Victoria Road, Penrith, Cumberland. 

Dallmeyer'M rapid rectilinear lens, 18 x 16. Cost 
£27; price £17.— J. ArsTiN,WestCk)urt,Detling, Maid- 
stone. 

Wanted, ^ plate lens and camera, also backgrounds. 
— T. Bkuh-s, 81, Wapping Road, Bradford, Vorks. 

Wanted, photographic apparatun, perfect, dry 
process, for portraits.— Edwaruh, Cliapel Allerton, 
liceds. 

Wanted, I-ancastrr's di-y plate apparatus, any sixe. 
liiberal exchange.— IS, Lowbaxter Street, Bury] St. 
Edmunds. 

Ualf-plate portrnit lens, in good condition, price 
208., or what offers.— Yea man h, 3, Provident Cott^s, 
Waterloo Road, Uxbridge. 



* 



Testino DrppERENT Pla-tes. — Given two 
rival plates to test and report on, the following 
are the only conditions which will decide their 
relative merits beyond question : The trial 
must take place in the open air and with a 
cloudless day at those hours when there is 
no change m the actinic conditions of the 
atmosphere, say from 10 to 12 a.m., and the 
plates exposed with the least delay possible, 
one after the other, unless two lenses of abso- 
lutely the same power are obtainable — a con- 
dition in our experience rarer than a light of 
unchanging force— and with the smallest stop 
possible, in order to measure the time more 
exactly. Give the two plates precisely the 
same exposure, and then, laying them side by 
side in two trays, allow them to develope in 
equal portions of the same developing solu- 
tion, taking precautions that the temperature 
of one be not raised above that of the other. 
In this way there is no opening left for chance 
in exposure, or accidents in development, and 
this is no greater precision than is demanded 
of any scientifio experiment. — Photographic 
Times. 



Photooeaphino on Linen aitd Silk. — 
There is a feature about photographing on 
linen that you can wash and boil the work and 
it will not come out. Special interest is shown 
among society people just now on this subject, 
because of the napkins used at the banquet 
gfivon to Henry Irving before ho left London. 
His photog^ph was on each one, and of 
course-it was intended as a souvenir for the 
guest to take away with him. The silk or 
cambric is printed from the negative. There 
promises to be a rage for it, and people will 
have photographs printed on their curtains 
and tidies, and in handkerchief corners. The 
face of a beautiful young lady on the comer 
of a gentleman's handkerchief would be much 
more attractive than a monogram or initial 
letter. It would be j ust the thing for hat linings 
and bands. The Detroit Free Perns suggests 
that not the least of the advantages of such 
photographing would be that the wash would 
be promptly returned, if the missing pieces 
were to haunt the wretched laundress with 
visions of her customers. — Anthony^ s BulUtin. 

Making Negatives fbok Silveb Pbints. — 
To make duplicate negatives, a very dark 
albiunen print is selected, and made trans- 
parent by means of olive-oil. By repeated 
blotting and heating all superfluous oil must 
be removed. Washing the print doe?* not 
answer as well as oiling. From this trans- 
parent positive a negative print is made upon 
carbon paper, developed upon a collodion- 
coated glass plate, which, if not dense enough, 
is treated with a tolerable strong solution of 
permanganate of potash. Instead of carbon 
prints, chloro -collodion will do nearly as well, 
but with it an over-exposure must not occur. 
Ordinary albumen paper does not yield useful 
negatives.- -Photographic Times. 

A Photogbapheb*8 Epitaph. — ^Taken from 
Life. 
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ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENGY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W,0. 

BAUiINa TAOHTSfor 8 A LB or HJBID, 
of from 8 Tons up to 370 Tons. 

8T1DAM TAOHT8 for SALE or HIBE of 
firom 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 

A nnmber of STEAM IiAITNOHBS for 

SALE. 
iNtUBANCEi effected at Special Rates. 

IMPORTANT NOTICK. 

Amateurs requiring their Negatives Enlarged, 
Re-touched, or Paintings from them in any style 
or class, should at once send to the w^-known 
Professional Artists, 

BRADSHAW & BATTER8BY, 

9, COBPORATIOR ST.. KANCHESTJIB 



BATHOm) LTNDE (Medallist), 

408, Edgware Ed., London, W. 

Vndertahe^, for Amateurs and Professionals, all 

hinds of IFork (High- Class) in Oil, JFater 

Colour, Sepia, Monochrome, ^c. 

SveoiailltieB:— Portraits direct on Canvas. Crayons 
on Whatman*8 Paper. Opals worked in Water Colours. 
Negatives re-touched. Printing, ttc, all at agreed prices. 

"AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER." 

Several numbers having been reprinted, 
The Pxtblishehs can now mpply all back 

numbers, 

Ofpiobs :— 22, Buckinqham St., London, W.C. 



THE AMATEUR'S FIRST HAKDBOOK 
OP PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(IU.USTRATED) BY J. H. T. ELLERBECK, 

A complete Oiiide and Instruotor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Proceai. 

8rd Edition. Pott Free Ud., 

From D. H. CUSS0N8 and CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

And all Booksellerg and Dealere. 

B I R M I N O H A M. 

z. A. Bniaiai:, 

11, DALE END (near High Street), 

Late of Ann Street, Estailishsd 1830. 



Photographic 



APPABATUS, 

OHEMIOAIiS,* 

MATERIAIiS 

Of every deioription, at LOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Negatives Developed and Printed. 
Copying and' Enlarging done at most reasonable rates, by 

FREDERIC WEMYSS, 

1, Cleveland Villas, Cleveland Boad, 

BABNES, S.W. 

Specimen and Price List forwarded on receipt ofi stamps. 



fHOTOfiRAPNIG ENfilNEER, POND NIU, SIEFFIELD 

Mamifactuirer of the best J^i^ffleld 

Silver-Steel BOTABT BUBNISHISB, 
For BnmiBhiiiff Portnits and rendering them equal to 
Enamelled Pnnte, giving them ajriaasy a^>peaianoe, 
and mt^THriff them more durable. The Bomiwning Bar 
IB made of the Best and Hwrdest Silver Bteel, made 
specially bv the Proprietor, and ii his secret. The 
BniTusher u the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half the price of common BumisherB. Fulllllustrataons 
sent with each Baznisher. 

CabinetOM .. £1 10 10x8 .. £9 
laxlO .. 4 ISxlS .. 6 10 

Jf J?.— jro*0f of the New Bot BoUing Preufor Umnounted 

iVtelf. 



THE ART OP COLOITRING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS SIMPLIPIED. 

This being a purely mecdianical prooess, requires no 

knowledge of drawing. Any person with a sli^t 

taste for colour, cuk, by using the 

CQMDiLL Photo Tintograph Process, 

with a few hours praotloe colour in a most elfeottve, 
pleasing, and quick manner every class and sixe of 
photograj^s. It excels all other methods of colouring, 
Doth for evenness of Colour, Finish, and Graduation 
of Tints, for Skies, &c., which cannot possibly be pro- 
duced (^erwise. 

Price for Colouring Process, £5 6s., 
Including all Appliances, Coloors, Ac 

Spedalite in Stippled Backgrounds £4 4s. extra, 
including all Appliances. 

TVode Price List, andfuU advantages of process em 

application. 

Samples coloured, C.,D.,y.'8, 2d. each, with Stippled 

Background, 4d., Cabinets, dd., postage extra. 
Success guaranteed. Sole Proprietor and Inventor — 

JAMES A. CUNDALZi, 

26, WnmSOE ST^ NEW BBIOHTON, 

Nkab BIRKEKHEAD. 

EDWARD DAY, 

Befiner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Purchaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, &c., ftc, 
having a superior method of reducing every kiiMl of 
Gold and Silver Waste from Photc^^pmc operaticHis, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of pcttt. 

27 ft 2S, wantone Lane, Birmingham. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPSLISR ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retoocbers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND TOR PRICE LIST. 
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PlaU Xaiif ... 



JUrtfrJitad nelii^rapli Ic Atto- 



I FtT Sail or Exclrutgi 



HOTIOX TO SUB8CBIBXB8. 

MD, prsp^: — 
3 DumOu, 10*. lOd. 
BaAMoripdon In the Fostel Union, pnipald : — 

6 mimthi, <«. 6d. j 13 montlu, ISl. Od. 
BnbMttplioii to Indlk, OhliM, tn., javfttti-^- 

S nHmUii, lOi. lOd. 1 13 montlu, 31a. Sd. 



ADDRESS 

AH letten "^t't-t^ij OnUn, BemittaiuM*, Sua Mid BxoBuraB 
Advortisamenta, oi othet bnsineM nuttem, ilioiild be iddreaied 
to <liB PuBUCKMB of the AxATKUU pHOTooKiPEix, 23, Baokinghani 
Sb«et, Steuid, London, W.O, ; whilst litowy oontxibntions and 
qaeries ahould be ■ddtoaaod to IheEiaiOK. 

ADVEBTISSMENT DEFABTMENT. 

Cknnnunio&tiont teepectmc Txun AdmtiwmentB to be made to 

Pabst t OBimoBD, 33, Bnokinf ham Slz«et, Btrand, London, W.C. 

PRIZE COUPKtZTION. 

" ANIICAX3 AT HOME." 
A FBIZE or THREE GUINEAB wiUbegiTeDfor&eBvr Smas 
OF PBOTOOKiPHS which, in anj aaiaa, <nn be a^ to illDatnta Qie 
abora title. FivthepiupoMof thia competition the wideat meaning 
U givai to the word " Animab ; " it inolodea all maaiia; of beesta, 
bi^B and reptile*. None bnt Amatenra ftra allowed to craapete, 
bat thej- mar be of anf natiooalily. The photograph* maj be of 
anj aiie, and there is no leatriotion as to number ; but all afaoold, 
if poasibla, be printed apon a white (or whitish manTs) nlbiimenizad 
paper, and be eent in monnted on oaida. Saeh ihonld have npon 
the bai^ the name of the oompelitor, the title of the picture, Qte 
eircnmstanoee under whioh, and the ^tparatna br whioh Ihe pho- 
tograpb waa taken. Should the judsea decide that the pbo- 
togfrapha of two ocanpedtraa are of equal merit (in aitialia i^eot, 
meohanioal execution and interesting BUfgeatiTeDeaa), the prize 
wUl be divided. The winning phot^rapha will be the ooprright 
c^ this journal, and will probablr be pubUahed. Eauh parcel mart 



will be divided. The winning phot^rapha will be the oopj 
' Ul probably be pabfiahi ■ " • ' 

1 addreaeed label for 
moat reach this office not later than April 4th next, and be 
addresaed, 

"Ahuuu Pbish CoxFsrrnoir," 

Aiuxzna PaoTooniPssa, 

22, BnoklDgham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 



Cloth Casea for binding Volume I. of this journal, 
which mil he completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now preparing. The design will ie chagte and 
appropriate, in black and gold. The Publisher 
mil now be glad to receive orders for the 
same, so that he mag form iojne idea of the 
number of cases that will be required. As only 
a limited number will he blocked, to prevent 
disappointment suiaeribers will oblige by placing 
their orders as soon *" possible. The price, 
prepaid andpotf^^^ is Is. Qd. per case. 



FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1885. 

" To hold 01 't wtrt tht mirror up to Naturt." — Ssasspekx. 
In response to the reqaest of numeroas readers who, wishing 
to compete for the " AmsialB at Home " prize, complain Of 
the badness of the light just now for instantaneous work, 
we willingly postpone the final day for sending in com- 
petitions to April 4th. 

AuATEUBS who go in for photographing animals most 
expect to have their patience tried. - Success is not to be 
had unless you fBrailiarizo yourself with the animals 
beforehand. Mr. Dixon, whose photographs of the beasts 
and birds in the 2oo are of world-wide celebrity, could 
say much on this point. Messrs. Marsh's capita! pictures 
of swans, shown at the Fall Moll Exhibition of 1880, were 
only secured after feeding the birds regularly day aftor 
day. The picture was focussed on to a giren spot, and 
the difficulty was, not only to get the birds to this spot 
by means of the food, but also to obtain an artistic 
group. This was only d<me by patiently waiting for a 
favourable opportunity, and then exposing. The result, 
however, was worth the trouble. 

Me. L. W. Eland has at last formulated the rules upon 
which the " Monthly Album Club " will be started. The 
letter of Mr. Henry Sturmey, the editor of the CydUl, ^d 
the rules of a similar dub which he started, have been of 
assistance in drawing up the rules of the new club. We 
believe Mr'. Eland's friendly association of amateurs sup- 
plies a distinctly felt want, and we have no doubt that a 
plethora of members will be forthcoming. 

Ms. G. Habkt Wallis may be congratulated upon the 
results which have attended his exertions in establishing 
an exhibition of photographs at Nottingham. It is the 
first time that such an exhibition has been held in the Art 
Museum at the Castle, and we trust that it will not be the 
last. There are 445 frames hung and placed on the tables, 
and, as many include several views, there must be some- 
thing like 600 photogr&phs on exhibition. The pictures 
are nearly all new, and we noticed few that we had seen in 
other exhibitions. The exhibitors number nearly one 
hundred, of whom twenty-four reside in Nottingham. From 
the lai^ number of people who flocked in on Saturday after- 
noon, when we were there, and the great and intelligent 
interest evinced in the pictnres, particulariy those in the 
amateur department, we should think the exhibition will be 
a success. The main feature brought into prominence by 
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the exhibition is the fact that Nottingham and the neigh- 
bourhood possess a goodly array of amateurs, who are 
photographers of no mean order, and whose work will 
bear comparison with that of any other district in the 

kingdom. 

* 

The catalogue is excellent in arrangement and general 
'*got up." It contains no trade advertisements; it is 
handy in size, clearly printed, and, at the end, has a list 
of the exhibitors* names and addresses, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 



* 



We extract from the catalogue the Jurors* award : — " The 
Jurors have made the following award of the Silver Medal, 
offered by the Proprietors of the Amateur Photoobapher, 
for the best Photograph taken by an Amateur : — 

"We award the Silver Medal, for the best Photograph by an 
Amateur, to Mr. H. Manfield, for his Photograph— ♦'Bossington *' — 
No. 1 in frame 309. 

" (Signed) 

^'BOBBBT SLIN06BT, \ 

<*Alfbkd CJox, I JuTorB. 

" Abthub H. Simpson, ) 

** The Jurors also award Certificates of Merit to J. Pike, No. 322 ; 
Joseph Taylor, No. 334. 

" G. Habbt Wiixis, 

" Art Director and Curator. 
«* nth February, 1885." 

Mr. Slingsby is of Lincoln, Mr. Alfred Cox, of Notting- 
ham, and Mr. Simpson is the Physical Demonstrator at 
the Nottingham University College. 

* 

Mb. Manfteld's photograph is an idyllic little picture of 
a Somersetshire Tillage — Bossington by name — which sets 
one thinking of Loma Doone, and all Uie breezy poetry of 
Exmoor. But apart from the subject itself, which is as 
ehaiming a bit of rustic still-life as one need wish to see, 
the execution of this photog^ph is admirable, and well 
merits the judges' award. The clearness and crispness of 
outline, the delicate effects of light and shade, and the 
wonderfiil perspective, are all alike admirable. The brown 
thatch, of which one can almost see the colour, so soft and 
yet rich is the toning of the picture, the quaint old rounded 
chimney, and the rough rubble pavement, are all brought 
out with wonderfiil fidelity, as weU as the softer effects of 
flickering leaves, sunlight, and shadow. 

* 

The new rapid printing process, like a good many other 
things, the approach of which is heralded by a flourish of 
trumpets, does not appear yet to have answered the expec- 
tations of its promoters. At the last meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society there was even a difficulty in starting a 
discussion, and of the members in the room, three only, 
Messrs. Ince, A. SpiUer, and Payne Jennings, seemed to 
have had any practical experience. Mr. "Wfimerke himself 
coiild not say he had advanced a step further than the 
point he had arrived at a month ago, while the miiltitude 
of experiments he has engaged in showed that he was by no 
means satisfied with the formulee laid down in the published 
manipulatory instructions. The two principal difficulties 
of the process are — obtaining correct exposure (much longer 
than at present recommended by any of the makers; getting 



uniformity of tone in the print. Much, therefore, has to be 
accomplished before the rapid paper printing process can be 
said to be of real commercial value. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood ; we believe that the new papers now brought 
before the public are distinct advances in the right direc- 
tion, the heralds of a future in photographic printing which 
will be revolutionary. One objection which many photo- 
graphers will have is, that the paper requires highly skilled 
labour to work it successfully. It is not a mechanical process 
like albumen printing, and the slap-dash style adopted in 
many printing establishments will not do for gelatine prints, 
which are, in reality, gelatine plates, and require as .much 
care and judgment in the development. 



* 



The Society of Photographic Amateurs of New Tork held 
a very successful special meeting on the 28th of January, 
the president, Mr. Beach, being in the chair. Prof. L. H. 
Landy gave a history and description of the Daguerreotype 
and of the wet collodion processes. Some discussion then 
took pl£u;e on the work of the Committee in testing the 
dry plates of various makers. Some of the members were 
of opinion that a too candid repert might, in some cases, 
render the Committee subject to an action for libel. The 
Committee of the New York Amateur Society are very 
brave men, and the work they have undertaken should be 
of great service, especially to amateurs. The Society have 
formed a Special Committee, for the purpose of thoroughly 
testing and reporting on every make of dry plates sent to 
them for that purpose, developing by the makers' formula, 
and also by a standard formiila recommended by the 
Society. The report, when concluded, should be very 
valuable ; as then everyone could get the exact quality of 
plate desired for any special . purpose. The plate that 
would be excellent for an instantaneous picture, probably, 
would not be the best plate for an interior, or for copying. 
Mr. Dobbs (of Middlesborough, England), who was present 
as a visitor, made a few remarks on dry plates generally, 
and gave an account of some experiments made by ^. 
Swan, of Newcastle, and himself, some years back. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, the members were photo- 
graphed by means of the magnesium light. 



* 



At a meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Photographic Society, held on the 10th inst., a 
very interesting paper on the manufacture of lantern 
transparencies was read by Mr. T. N. Armstrong. The 
lecturer preferred the dry collodion plate prepared accord- 
ing to Canon Beechy*s formula ; toning, if necessary, in a 
weak solution of platinum bichloride and gold chloride. 
The Beechy plates, when newly made, are pleasant to 
use; but their keeping qualities are not very good, as they 
get blotchy in a few months. A few years ago we took 
several dozen Beechy plates with us to Java, but were 
much disappointed with the result, as nearly all the plates 
were spotty, and the skies, in many instances, came out 
badly. We were much more successful with a washed 
emulsion made by Maudesly, which gave very good results 
in our hands ; but it is only fair to state we coated our 
plates a few days before using, while the Beechy plates 
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had been brought from England. With all deference to 
Mr. Armstrong's opinion, we think we have seen better 
results with gelatino-chloride plates than by any collodion 
emulsion, and they are certainly easier and cleaner to 
work. 

* 

Mb. W. D. Valentine recently read a paper before the 
Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic Association, 
upon the systematic recovery of gold and silver in printing. 
In his business he uses every care in collecting the cuttings 
of the sensitive paper, burning the blotting pads upon 
which the sheets have been surface-dried, and collecting 
the ash, and using depositing troughs for the precipitated 
silver chloride. He stated that in a given time, having 
used £720 worth of silver nitrate, he received back as 
value of the paper ash the sum of £104 Os. 8d. From 
£720 worth of silver used in a given time he received back 
as value for the chloride salt no less than £17t5 10s. 8d. 
Of gold he used in a given time, £274 worth, and 
recovered £101 148. 3d. 

Mb. Charges G. Leland's address upon '* Education in 
Industrial Art," which is printed in the Journal of th€ 
Society of Arts for February 6th, is a highly interesting 
conmiunication. His case for the adoption of art- work as 
the best foundation for a technical education in senior 
branches of industry, may not be fully made out. Still 
less has he proved that perhaps all could in this way 
become " creditable, yes, true artists." But his experi- 
ments have at least shown that there are artistic possibili- 
ties in children, which have remained unsuspected by most 
people ; and he has thus laid his finger upon a great fault 
in our modem education. Apparently the most hopeless 
child may eventually do good art work ; and this should 
be a great encouragement to our rising photographers. 



That decorative art is the fit introduction to more practical 
work is, according to Mr. Leland, a mere instance of 
evolution. The flower precedes the fruit. Babies, always 
** loveliest of their sex," precede the hulking hobble-de- 
hoy and the awkward school-girl. Savages draw and 
carve, before they work in metals. Infants enjoy painting 
and detest the alphabet. Savages prefer beads to prayer 
books. And where would the tailor's trade be, if primeeval 
man, as Carlyle tells us, had not been fond of ornamenting 
his antediluvian person? We are all, in fact, embryo 
artists, and potential photographers. Therefore let not 
over or under-exposure, let not "fog" or ** frill" dis- 
courage you. You may not all be geniuses ; but you can 
all — the most clumsy, the most stupid — ^you can all, if you 
will train rightly, succeed. 



* 



Attempts to educate a nation into spontaneous cultivation 
of an art are always curious. We will have a race with 
the Americans. It is generally conceded by what we may 
call the artistic nations, that England and the United 
States are not essentially artistic. Now let the United 
States, taught by Mr. Leland's Philadelphia School, see 
what it can do in design ^ gj^ J w©; taught \)J the Prince of 



Wales* New Academy of Music, will see what we can do 
in counterpoint. An international committee shall decide 
by the end of the century which nation has made most 
progress. We venture to hope that by that time we shall 
be able to find prophylactic against the foreign jibe — 

Le Frana9is 6conte la musique ; 

L'Allemand Tentend ; 

L'ltalien la sent 

L' Anglais — ^y assiste ! 
It is said that a jealous American, impatient at being 
omitted from this musical quartett, re-arranged it as a 
quintett, by means of the following addition ; — 

Et V Am6ricain 1' invente ! ! 



* 



THE "MONTHLY ALBUM" CLUB. 

Deab Sir, — Believing, from the one or two letters published 
on the subject of the ** Monthly Album," that my idea will be 
sufficiently supported, I beg to forward you rules for the first 
month, which, of course, can be modified as desired by the 
members in the succeeding months. I have estimated the 
working expenses on having 36 members, and trust that that 
number will send in their names. The seemingly high subscrip- 
tion is rendered necessary by the number of albums required. 
By having one album for every four members, all the latter 
will see the album within a month, and one in every four will 
also at the same time receive an album, which becomes his pro- 
perty. This will be much better than having only a single 
album each month, as in that case it would be several months 
before all the members saw it. 

I have to thank Mr. Sturmey for the rules of his cycling club, 
published on the 6th inst., which I have found of service in fram- 
mg those sent herewith. The objects of the two clubs are, how^ 
ever, so totally different, that I think there is still room for the 
"Monthly Album,'' as proposed. The rules referred to are as 
follows : — 

BxTLES FOB Tms FzBST Albuk ; Mabch, 1885. 

1 . The ohject of this Club is to increase the knowledge of practical 
photogpraphj among amateurs, by means of each member conMbuting 
prints (on any subject, and produced by any process now in use), 
which will be duly bound up with those of the other members in an 
album, thus giring each member an opportunity of comparing the 
various processes, and the standard of his own work. 

2. The dub to consist of 36 (for the present month) bona fide lady 
or gentlemen amateurs. 

3. Each member to contribute nine prints, which must be all alike, 
and either i -plate or cabinet size. 

4. One album to be provided for every four members. 

6. The album to be sent in rotation to the members, each of whom, 
on having kept it six davs, will forward it to the next member on the 
list (paying postage and filling up the necessary particulars as to 
when received and forwarded.) 

6. Each member is entitled to reoeiTe one of the albums, the pre- 
ference being given to the order in which their names are enroUed. 
Thus No. 1 will receive No. 1 album. No. 2, No. 2 album, and so on. 

7. All priiits should be sent in on or before the first of March. 
Any prints not received by the 6th, will be omitted from that month^s 
album. 

8. Each member to forward seven stamps with his prints, to cover 
cost of the albums, postage, and other incidental expenses. 

9. All prints to be numbered in pencil on the back, with the members 
number on the list, and particulars as under should be sent with tho 
same : — a, subject : &, date ; c, weather and time of day ; d, camera 
used ; e, lens used ; /, make of plate ; g, size of stop ; A, length of 
exposure ; i, syst^ of development ; j\ make of paper ; k, toning 
bath. 

Any lady or gentleman amateurs wiUing to become memhers 
are requested to send in their names to me as soon as possible 
so that the necessary arrangements can be made. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. W. Elakd. 
3, Church Street, 

Market Harborough. 
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tHOTOGBAPH in. — '*MRS. ROCHEMONT's REVENGE.'* — PART III. 

{ConUnued fr&n% page 277). 
The room looked just as it had done the previous night. 
The same bright fire, crackled and sang merrily up the 
chimney, the same high straight-backed chair, and little 
spindle-legged table stood in front of it. I did not con- 
sider myself the least nervous, but I must own that I 
avoided that chair ; I could not forget my peculiar sensa- 
tions as I sat in it the previous night. Laughing slightly 
at the idea of there being anything supernatural in the 
case, I got into bed. 

I had pondered the matter a good deal during the day, 
and had truly made up my mind, that the whole thing was 
some absurd [practical joke, played off by the servants for 
reasons of their own. 

Well, well, their little old lady, whoever she might be, 
would find some difficulty in forcing her way through my 
locked door, to say nothing of the chairs and tables I had 
piled against it. I|;knew no one was in the room, for I had 
examined the wardrobe, looked under the bed, and ex- 
plored every nook and cranny. IJgot into bed, and lay 
awake, listening intently. It was just about twelve 
o'clock when my ghostly visitant had come to me the 
night before ; I woidd see what that single solemn stroke 
of doom would bring forth on this occasion. Tick-tick, 
went a ponderous old eight-day dock in the passage. 
Tick-tick — it seemed to get louder and louder. At last the 
first hour of the new-bom day disclosed itself. 

At that instant, I saw with my strained eyes, the bright 
brass handle of the door softly turned. heavens ! the 
locked door was quietly opened ; without noise or commo- 
tion, the heavy pieces of furniture gave way, and the same 
little lady came in. 

She shut the door as softly as she had opened it, and 
tripped with her high-heeled shoes across the fioor. 

Just as the previous night, she walked round the bed, 
and I distinctly heard the swish of her pilk dress against 
one of the posts. I thought she was making for her 
favourite arm chair, and watched to see her take posses- 
sion of it. 

She did nothing of the kind however; she stopped 
short : she faced round ; she looked at me. 

The night before I had not got a full view of her face, 
now I saw it distinctly. It was a dead face, drawn, and 
cold, and livid — a dead face, with wide, open, horror-struck 
eyes, that looked through me, but not at me — deadly blue 
lips through which came a slight moan — a little shiver, pro- 
ceeded from the tiny-shrunken form, and then it melted, 
melted slowly and surely into empty air. No — I was not 
nervous — so I said, but it was impossible for me to stay an- 
other moment in that terrible chamber. Trembling, shaking, 
my teeth chattering, I found my clothes, and put them on. 
I fled from the room, and ensconced myself for the 
night on a sofa in the distant drawing-room. Here I sat 
alone, and in the dark, trying in vain to solve a problem 



which * offered no explanation, whatever to my mind. I 
was quite well — I had never been the victim of any brain 
delusions — what then did this awful little visitant mean ? 
How could anything except a spirit force its way through 
my locked door ? Axl hour passed by, and I was beginning 
to feel quieter, and was wondering, how I could arrange 
a temporary couch for myself on the sofa, when I was 
again startled, by a sound 

'^ Good gracious," I said, aloud, '' If that is the little 
old lady, / cannot see her a second time to-night." 

The next moment the door was opened, and Staunton, 
holding a candle, and looking behind him in the strangest 
manner, came in. His face was ghastly white, his eyes 
were staring, I thought for a moment he must be 
walking in his sleep ; then I came forward. 

'^ My dear boy, what is the matter, and why do you look 
behind you every instant in that wonderfully abject 
way r 

''She's following me," said Staunton, catching hold of 
my two hands as though the contact of real living flesh 
and blood was too delightful to be resisted. 

'' She's following me-^she has been all over my room 
after me. Wherever I go, I hear the click of her high- 
heeled shoes. I don't see her, I only hear her. I came 
into this room for a moment's relief ; but she is after mo 
here, too." 

'' Tou mean the little old lady," I said. 
'' Oh ! good heavens, Manners, you don't mean to tell 
me you have heard her, too ? Why, whatever are you in 
this room for ?" 

"Well, my dear feUow, to tell you the truth, a certain 
little lady in black has taken a great fancy to my sleeping 
apartment. I thought I woiild leave it to her. I did not 
know she required the drawing-room as well." 

Statmton coiild only shake his head ; he was too abjectly 
terrified even to attempt to smile. 

*' Why, you are quite a coward, Charlie, my dear feUow," 
I said. 

** Those footsteps would make a coward of anybody. 
Manners, old friend ; they've been after me now for months. 
If this sort of thing continues much longer, I shall go off 
my head." 

** Does your wife hear them ?" 
*' No, they never come to Mary." 
** WeU, let us build up the fire — it is not quite out^and 
talk the matter over." 

Staunton agreed to this, and in a few moments we were 
defying the ghost at a cheerful hearth. 

I told Charlie all that I had witnessed. 

*' It is Mrs. Hochemont, without any doubt," he said ; 
''she has made herself disagreeable to me from the first. 
Night after night I have heard her. I have felt her close 
to me ; but not yet have I seen her — that horror I ooidd 
not stand. No, we must go away from this place." 

" Why did you ever come here ?" I asked. 

" WeU, you see, it all seemed to come about so naturally. 
Mrs. Bochemont had opposed our marriage most bitterly, 
most unreasonably ; but Mary loved her very much, and 
for a long time could not bear to go against her. At last 
my dear girl felt she could not keep me waiting any 
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longer. She most unexpectedly received her father's con- 
sent, and armed with that, she went up to see her aimt 
Diana. The old lady stormed and raved — ^Mary was firm 
^-our wedding was to take place in a day or two. As 
Mary left her, Mrs. Boohemont declared that she would 
never look in my darling's face again — that never more 
was she to darken her doors — that she was a disgrace to 
her name and to her race. On our wedding day we heard 
that Mrs. Eochement had a fit ; that evening, she died. 
The Chase had been left to a nephew ; he coiild not occupy 
it, and he offered it to me, on my return, at a yearly rental. 
I was charmed at the idea. I thought it was a little piece 
of retribution. Mary, it is true, hesitated a trifle. She 
remembered those bitter words which had followed her 
from the threshold on the occasion of her leust visit ,* but 
she did not long hold out against my desire. We came 
here, and you know the rest. I can offer no explanation. 
I can only assure you my life is a burden to me." 

**It is a most extraordinary case," I said. "What a 
vindictive old lady." 

The next morning I returned to town, and shortly after- 
wards I was told that Staunton was supposed to be ill 
with some nervous affection, and that the doctors had 
ordered him abroad. Whatever the reason, the Chase was 
shut up, and I have not heard that it is again occupied. 

A nervous affection, had he ? Then, surely, I must have 
had a touch of the same. I should never care to pass 
another such couple of nights. I have even taken a dis- 
like to that beautiful photograph of the Chase which 
Charlie gave me. I found it the other day in my drawer, 
and instantly burnt it. Again I must repeat — ^what a vin- 
dictive old lady ! 

End. 

The Histoey of a SwnrDiiE. 

It is now some years since " spiritual " photography 
formed a principal item of gossip in the photographic 
world ; ana, to read of a recent stance in America — ^where, 
we are told, a materialised spirit was photographed — takes 
one back to the days of Huguet and Mumler, both of whom — 
one in Paris and the other in New York — proved themselves 
adepts in the art of " humbug." In spite of the repeated 
exposure of the trickery connected with *' spiritual " pho- 
tography — and it is only fair to say that, in the latest 
instance, the photographers engaged appear to place no 
faith in the genuineness of the phenomena — ^there have 
always been found credulous people who believe there is 
** something in itj" and no doubt **ABpasia," Uie lady 
who, a few weeks ago, condescended to come from the 
other world and sit for her photograph will have her ad- 
herents. 

To Mumler certainly must be assigned the credit of 
associating photography with spiritualism. He com- 
menced to take spirit photographs somewhere about 1860, 
and drove a very profitable trade in the photographing of 
ghosts for some years, imtil, unluckily, proceedings were 
instituted against him in 1869 by the Mayor of New York. 
One of the officials of the Corporation went to his studio, 
paid his £2 (the fee charged oy Mumler), and sat for his 
photograph. The result was a negative, in the comer of 
which was a shadowy, indistinct face. This face, the sitter 
was told, represented the face of his father-in-law. As a 
rule, the portrait of one's father-in-law— or, preferably, 



one's mother-in-law — ^would be a pretty safe venture, as 
neither is a personage in which people take much interest. 
In this instance, however, Mr. Mumler made a mistake, 
for the sitter evinced a singular curiosity regarding the 
the portrait of his relative, and was greatly disappointed 
in not being able to recognise the old gentleman. 
Whereupon proceedings were instituted against Mumler, 
the trial lasting ten days, and exciting the greatest in- 
terest. On the one side, a whole host of photographers 
swore that pictures similar to Mumler's could be easily 
produced by mechanical means; on the other, a large 
number of persons declared that they recognised the forms 
of departed friends on the same card with theii* own like- 
nesses. Judge Edmonds — a weU-known spiritualist — gave 
evidence in favour of spirit photographs ; while Mr. T. P. 
Bamum, who had bought a number of Mumler's photo- 
graphs, and hung them on his walls as examples of huia- 
^^y produced spirit photocp^aphs taken by other artists 
*' wimout any humbug " — though the renowned showman 
was unable to say how they were done. 

Perhaps, had the case depended upon this evidence 
alone, Mr. Mumler would have come out of the trial 
scatheless; but, imfortunately, it was proved that the 
lights and shadows of the ghosts were, in many instances, 
opposed to the lights and shadows of the sitters. It was 
also awkward for Mumler when a spirit, which had posed 
as a cousin of one person, was shown to have appeared as 
the grandmother of a second, and step-son of a third. 
There was also a wearying monotony in tne apparel of the 
spirits — nearly every one insisting on appearing in the 
orthodox white drapery peculiar to the ghostly world. 
Despite this conclusive evidence, no verdict was obtained 
agamst Mumler ; but public opinion condemned him, and 
he ceased henceforth to coin money at the rate of £2 per 
ghost. And how were the photographs produced? the 
curious may ask. Simply by exposing the plate, after the 
likeness of the sitter had been taken and before developing, 
behind a transparency of another portrait ! Nothing can 
be easier — ^when you know how. 

Huguet's method W9'S more clumsy than Mumler's, but 
equally effective. Huguet was a photographer in the 
Boulevard Montmartre, and was joined in the swindle by 
two others. Firman, an American, and Leymarie, the 
editor of a spiritualistic publication. The division of labour 
between the trio, appears to have been this : Firman talked 
the credulous sitters into the belief that if they wiUed strong 
enough, they could call up their deceased relatives and 
friends from the vasty deep, Huguet manufactured the 
photographs, and Leymarie puffed the affair in his ioumal. 
The photographs soon became the talk of Paris, ana money 
began to pour in. The minimum charge was twenty francs, 
but some enthusiastic believers, voluntarily paid 2,000, 
3,000, and even 4,000 francs. 

The 7noduB operandi partook somewhat of fortune telling. 
A yoimg lady of insinuating address received the custo- 
mers, and engaging them in conversation, managed to 
extract from them, a description of the person they 
desired to see. On the information being conveyed to 
the operator, he dived into a box which contained hundreds 
of portraits of men, women, boys, and girls, of all ages and 
extoicting one as near as he coiild to the description given 
him, stuck it on a doU dressed in muslin and forthwith 
the desired spirit was produced. Of course the likenesses 
were doubtful, but what couldyou expect when, as M. Huguet 
said, you didn't, " will," strong enough ? All depended upon 
that. The critics, however, were not very exacting, for 
imagination always put the faults right, and we are told 
that in many cases the sitters '' burst into tears, fell upon 
their knees, kissed the photographs, and were profuse in 
expressions of gratitude to the professor." 
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Naturally the swindle, in due time, came to grief, and 
tlia worthy trio were clmrged before tlie Correctional 
Tribunal of Paris. As in Mumler's case, tbe witnesses 
for the defence were numerous, and not even the produc- 
tion of the box of spirit photographs, and the doll, convinced 
them of the deception. Despite the hard fight made by 
the defendant's advocate, M. Lachaud, the court held the 
charge proved, and Huguet, and Leymarie, were sentenced 
to one year's imprisonment, and Firman to six months. 

In England " spiritual photography " has been confined 
to amateurs, and, did space permit, much could be said on 
the subject. PiofeBsional photographers have avoided 
intercourse with the spirits — at least so far as making 
money ont of their photographs is concerned — and, aft«r 
the experience of ifumler, and Hugnet perhaps they are 



^late making 

V. 

By W. K. BnKTOs. 

{Continue /rom page 247.) 

Wb are now approaching somewhat nearer the actual 
vork of emulsion making. I have but to describe the 
few simple pieces of apparatus which are to be used 
during the operations of mixing the various chcniicals and 
so forth, and then we can enter into the mysteries of dry 
|date making. 

If we leave out of the question the scales and weights 
which the amateur photographer is likely to possess 
already, the apparatus required is very simple and cheap. 
Probably it might all be purchased for half-a-crown or so. 
Here is a list of the appliances. 

Two or three "shut-over" jars, holding 10 oz. and a 
pint. 

A saucepan of such a size that the lid will go on when 
the largest shut-over jar is standing in it. 

A gas burner on which the saucepan may stand. 

A hair sieve, say eight inches in diameter. 

A piece of course canvas, such as " worsted work " is 
done on ; the size should be about a yard square, or — 

A "squeegee" for emulsions. 

A good sized glass filtering funneL 

A yard or so of fine cambric. 

The " shut-over " jars are, jars of glazed stoneware, 
each having a lid with a little nob to lift it by. They are 
particularly convenient for emulsion work, because, on 
on account of the manner in which the lid " shuts over " 
the jar, no light can gain access. " Shut-over " jars may 
be had from Messrs. Stifi and Son, High Street, Lambeth. 
Those who do not care to go to the trouble of getting them 
may use jam pots, but in this case great care will be 
necessary to prevent the access of light to the emulsions. 

The most convenient form of saucepan is the cheap one 
madeof tin. The thinness of the utensil enables the contents 
to boU more readily than will those of the heavy iron 
kind. 

Concerning the washing apparatus I must be some- 
what precise, as the washing of the emulsion is a very 
particular process, and is one that is liable to be trouble- 



An ordinary jelly, of the yellow tremulous kind, such as 
we see on the dinner table, consists chiefly of gelatine and 
water. "Were we to take such a jelly, and by any means 
to cut it into very small pieces, and to place these pieces 
in cold water, they would not melt for the reason that 
gelatine is not soluble in cold water. If, however, the 
water were frequently changed, the materials of the jelly 
other than gelatine — by reference to a cookery book I 

find them to be sugar, sherty, lemon juice, and spices 

would be washed away, leaving only gelatine and water 
still in the form of a jelly. 

The operations of washing an emulsioo is precisely the 
same as that which we should pursue did we wish to deprive 
our jelly of all the sweetening and flavouring materials, and 
the apparatus used in washing is used solely for the 
purpose of cutting the emulsiofi into small pieces, and ex- 
posing it thoroughly to a stream of running water, or to 
frequent changes of water. 

The simplest appliances of any for dividing the emulsion 
into small pieoes, is a bit of canvas, through which it may 
be squeezed. The only drawback to this method of work- 
ing is that it is messy. 

I illustrate here 

a little piece of 

apparatus which gets 

over all trouble. It 

consists of a long 

square wooden tube, 

or .box without ends, 

and a solid square 

plunger of wood which fits the tube loosely. Over one 

end of the box is tacked a piece of coarse copper wire 

gauze. The emulsion, if squeezed through the wire 

gauze by the aid of the plunger will, as will be readily 

understood, be cut into very small pieces. 

Neater and more elaborate appliances — constructed of 
ebonite or such like material — have been made, but as a 
matter of fact the simpler wooden arrangement acts just as 
well as the more expensive apparatus. Alongside of the 
squeeger is shown the sieve, which is the same precisely as 
can be seen in every kitchen, A very ingenious and con- 
venient piece of apparatus for washing emulsion, has been 
designed by Ifr. A. L. Henderson, of 49, King William 
Street, London, E.C. In this the sieve is contained in a 
light tight, stonewarsvessel, and, after the emulsion ia 
once placed in the apparatus, washing may go on in day 
light. 

The funnel 'and cambric are used for filtering the 
emulsion after it has been melted. The emulsion ifl 
allowed to strain through two thicknesses of the cambric, 
to remove all foreign matter which may happen to have 
got into it. A very convenient apparatus for filtering is 
made in the manner which I now describe. 

A piece of copper wire is bent into a ring rather larger 
in diameter than the top of the funnel. A piece of cam- 
bric is folded over the ring and is stitched together round 
it BO that the cloth will " bag " downwards somewhat 
when liquid is poured in. The ring is laid on the top of 
the funnel when filtering, and by this arrangement the 
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•cambric is prevented from adhering to the sides of the 
funnel, which would cause filteration to be very slow. 

The following list gives the chemicals which will be 
required in the making of the first emulsion, and indicates 
the quantities for each, which I think it advisable the 
amateur should purchase when he commences work. 

Nitrate of silver 2 or 3 ozs. 

Bromide of potassium • . • • 2 or 3 ozs. 

Nelson's No. 2 gelatine • . . . 1 oz. 

Hard gelatine (Heinrich's is the best 
I know of ) • . . . • • , . 3 or 4 ozs. 

Pure hydrochloric acid , . . . 1 oz. 



As a pictorial supplement we publish to-day d^ facsimile oi 
the photograph which won the medal c^iven by this journal 
at the recent Dublin Exhibition. The conditions under 
which the prize was awarded were : that the photograph 
must be the work of an amateur, from an untouched nega- 
tive, and special regard ^ras to be taken of artistic 
qualities. 

Mr. George Mansfield, J.P., of Naas, the author of the 
photograph, has kindly furnished us, at our request, with 
some particulars concerning himself and the photograph in 
question. Mr. Mansfield was bom in 1845, and received 
a good deal of his education abroad, where he spent several 
years, principally in the South of France. He finished 
his studies in 1865, at Stonyhurst College, Lancashire. 

Being, from an etirly age, fond of scientific pursuits, he 
very naturally experimented in photography, which was then 
just beginning to attract attention. His first attempts were 
with the old wet process of positives on glass. It was not, 
however, until 1870, that he really seriously and success- 
fully applied himself to the art. At that time 
while spending the winter at Pau, he had for a 
near neighbour one of the leading professional photo- 
graphers of the ti'wn, with whom he became acquainted. 
Besides being a photographer, tliis man dealt in apparatus, 
and gave instructions to amateurs. Mr. Mansfield was not 
long in purchasing a large-sized camera, and getting him- 
self initiated into the secrets of wet collodion. In M. 
Pacault he found a most cheery and painstaking master, 
who sbon put him in the way of taking very fair views. M. 
Pacault's own views of the Pyrenees were excellent speci- 
mens of photography, and Mr. Mansfield never found him 
in the slightest degree reticent about any of the little 
dodges, or formulee, that a long experience had taught 
him, and which professional photographers are often 
supposed to be imwiUing to impart to their amateur 
brethren. 

For a long time Mr. Mansfield remained faithful to the 
wet process, believing firmly that notwithstanding its 
troubles and drawbacks, it would never be superseded by 
dry plates, though he worked these from time to time, 
being fairly successful with coUodio-bromide plates of his 
own manufacture. As was usual at that epoch, he tried a 
variety of strange mixtures as preservatives, his favourite 
one being tea. With the advent of gelatin o-bromide he 
experimented largely with the various formulae that 
appeared in the photographic journals, and at times 
succeeded in producing satisfactory results. He soon, 
however, foimd that he could be more certain of the 
quality of the plates he purchased than of those he made — 
not having the convenience of space, water, and gas that 
are necessities of the lattfQ jjjaBtifacturers. He has princi- 
pally used Swan's pJateo ^rid h® informs us that he f oimd 
them almost unifornijj. ^^^^ssf^' 



From the commencement he has employed a large 
sized plate (10 X 12), and has never regretted it, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of weight and manipulation. 
Indeed, he tells us that this season he is goin^ to increase 
the size a little, and has already ordered one of Mr. Eobin- 
son's, of Dublin, new patent cameras, 14 X 10. He chooses 
this size, believing that the shape gives a better balanced 
picture than 12 X 10, which is rather too square for the 
best artistic results. Mr. Mansfield says, '^Agood deal 
has been written lately on the enlargement of small 
negatives, and no doubt, in point of convenience, such 
procedure would be a great advance. We have seen at 
recent exhibitions very fine examples of enlargements, but 
they have been exceptions, and as a rule produced by large 
commercial firms ; but what I have failed to see anywhere 
are series of enlargements by amateurs, from the small nega- 
tives produced in their ordinary routine work ; equalling 
the series of direct large work of our leading photographers 
that adorn the walls of our exhibitions, until then I will 
remain faithful to my large size, though I think much may 
be done to facilitate the production of these large pictures. 
The first step in this direction ought to be the return to 
paper instead of glass as the support for our large sized 
negative films. I have experimented lately with one of the 
negative papers (Morgan and Kidd's), and the results 
make me beheve mat in the use of paper lies the secret of 
making large size photography more popular than it is at 
present. The decrease of weight would be very consider- 
able. The risk of plates destroyed at custom houses, or 
valuable negatives broken on the return journey, wotdd be 
done away with, and consequently we uiould have on our 
own exhibition walls more reproductions of fine scenery 
abroad. At present I think there is rather a tendency on 
the part of amateurs to photog^ph exclusively bits of 
home scenery, or at most to visit certain easily reached 
and consequently hackneyed districts in Great Britain. Of 
course, the paper process cannot reach perfection all at 
once ; it must be worked by some of our leading amateurs, 
and taken up by some of our principal dry-plate makers, 
before it can reach the perfection to which expenence and 
enterprise have brougnt gelatine plates. One of the 
principle requisites is to secure a paper thoroughly suited 
for the purpose. The ideal is a paper which is thin, hard, 
smooth, and textureless, and at the same time free from 
deleterious chemical ingredients. 

Having spent the winter of last year at Biarritz, it was 
from there that in the spring of the year I was able to 
make the pleasant little excursion to Sauveterre, which 
resulted in the picture which gained the prize kindly 
offered by the Amateur Photoqrapheb, and which is so 
charmingly reproduced in the issue of this week." 

Sauveterre is a little town about half-way between Pau 
and Biarritz, in the department of the Basses Pyrenees ; it 
is finely situated on a precipitous ridge above the Guve 
d'Oloron. 

Its ancient castle, of which the ruined walls and towers 
can still be traced among the gardens and outbuildings at 
the back of the principal street, must have been of 
considerable strength and importance, and occupied a 
commanding position on the frontier of the province of 
Beam. An interesting 12th century church stands at the 
end of a short terrace overlooking the river, and from here 
there is a splendid panorama of the distant Pyrenees. 

The most picturesque object, however, amongst the 
many relics of the past that abound in the little town, is 
the two-arched structure, ending in an i^-covered tower, 
that extends half-way across the Gave. It is not, as has 
been erroneously supposed, a ruined or unfinished bridge, 
but what the French call a ** Bout de Pont," and was des- 
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lined as an advanced fortification, either to command the 
navigation of the stream, or to protect a ford. 

Mr. Mansfield's view is from the bank of the river, at 
the foot of the old castle walls. It was taken on one of 
Fry's plates, at 9 a.m. on an April morning, just after a 
dense white fog had cleared away. The lens employed was 
Boss's portable symmetrical No. 8, stop No. 2 ; the expo- 
sure 8 seconds. 



* 



SAUVETEERE. 
An old-world town upon the northern slope 
Of that old mountain-kingdom of Navarre, 
That stood for Christ in the long Moorish war, 
When Spain and Christendom lost heart and hope ; 
A ruined castle, whose fallen walls did cope 
"With many a tide of battle from afar ; 
A bridge, where time and tide have left their scar ; 
An ivied watch-tower, where the night-birds mope. 

The morning mists have lifted, and the tower 
Still stems the sullen stream that rolls below ; 
Ah ! could it tell us all that it doth know 
Of those long-buried days of pride and power, 
When it rolled back the tide of Paynim foe 
In the brave battle-days of long ago. 

J. L. Stuakt, M.A., Oxon. 



NOTTINGHAM EXHIBITION. 

[First Notice.] 

This Exhibition, which is held in the Water Colour Gallery of 
the Nottingham Art Museimi, in the Castle, was open to the 
public on Saturday last. The frames are judiciously hung, and 
the lighting excellent. Nearly half of the photographs are the 
work of amateurs, whose exhibits constitute the more interest- 
ing part of the exhibition. Upon entering, on the right, the 
visitor is attracted by three views bv Mr. T. Camell. In his 
"View of Buddington Lane, Wilford" (365), we are taken to 
a quiet, peaceful village. Ou our left are some picturesque 
cottages with thatched roofs, from whose chimneys smoke 
emerges in thin clouds, blown by the wind. The *' View in 
Dovc^ale " (366) is distinctive by the wildness of the rugged 
rocks bordering the rippling stream, which is framed in the 
background by a dense mass of treep, bathed in dreamy hazi- 
ness. In the foregroimd the water makes a lullaby fall, and a 
path on the side opposite the rocks, though tenantless just now, 
shows that this lonely spot has its frequenters. In 367 we 
have another "View in Dovedale," where that definition 
which is such a charm in Mr. Camell*s other pictures is slightly 
deficient. Mr, J. K. Townsend's "Interior of Flower Show 
held in Mapperley Park, Nottingham" (364) is characterized 
by clearness approaching to brilliancy. The subject, however, 
is not of general interest, being the interior of a large 
marquee, showing the plants arranged for exhibition. Tech- 
nically, the photograph is admirable. Mr. C. £. Wright's 
neighbouring frame (362) encloses seven photographs, which 
are excellent examples of successful manipulation. "It*s 
my Pussy*' is a capital piece of instantaneous work, 
printed in platinotype. A bright eyed girl, in a perfectly nat- 
ural and unstrained attitude, is embracing a fine tabby cat. 
Her white pinafore lights up the picture, and helps the pleasant 
effect. In ** Mending the old sail " we fancy we see the same 
damsel, and also the same obliging cat, but the group is 
accompanied this time by a younger brother, and a sailor mend- 
ing a sail. This scene is also in platinotype and is an example 
of truly artistic composition. ** Lydstep Cave," — a most diffi- 
cult subject — has been successfully rendered, and is a bold, 
striking photograph. " Tenby Harbour," also by Mr. C. B. 
Wright, shows a mass of fishing-craft, with their forest of masts. 



in the harbour, the sails being taken in. "Hauling the boat 
down " is rather indistinct and confused, and would have been 
l)etter had the camera been placed further away from the sub- 
ject. ''An Amateur's Critics " is an amusing instantaneous 
view. On a stretched cable, near the sea, ^ye merry faced boys 
are sitting, while a young girl, carrying an unconscious, and 
therefore happy baby, is looking on. The amateur has 
evidently said not a word as to posing, and therefore the atti- 
tudes are natural and full of character. '* On the East Lynne," 
front the same camera, is a close view of a rocky stream, 
buried in leafy surroundings, where a charming light effect on 
the left bank lends contrast to the picture. Mr. J. Pike's " A 
View on the Tyne, at By well " (363) is an eidargement on 
argentic-bromide paper. A soft, delicate picture it makes. 
The bridge in the distance, and the bordering in the foreground 
of leafless trees, with delicate tracery, are excellently aiTanged 
on the plate, resulting in a delightful study. 

In " Our Views " we have alluded to Mr. H. Manfield's 
photograph, which gained the silver medal offered for compe- 
tition by this joum^. The same frame (309) contains three 
other views, almost equal in merit, though wanting in the 
delicious clearness of ** bossington." ** Porlock " is weU known 
alike to sportsmen and to readers of K. D. Blackmore's prose 
idylls, and the old village street is admirably reproduced. 
No. 3 of the same series is a typical Somersetshu*e farmstead, 
with a richly wooded backgroimd. Here, again, the same 
warmth and softness of tone and clearness of outline are par- 
ticularly noticeable. The fourth and last of the series is a 
" Road Scene,'* with a sturdy '* Znmmerzetsheere " lass in ita 
middle foreground. The old stile on the right, with the wealth 
of leaving greenery about it, is brought out with wonderfully 
realistic effect. Mr. H. Manfield's ** Views in Italy " (361) are 
dear, brilliant photographs of lake scenery. The shadows on 
the water, and the reflections of houses and trees, are mirror- 
like in exactness, while the distant mountains are sufficiently 
indicated to lend grandeur to the sceneiy. On the whole, this 
artist, even making allowance for the advantage on the side of 
the amateur in being able to go in search of his subject, need 
fear no professional rival in the art which he practices with 
such loving and delicate hands. 

" Cholmondeley Walk, Richmond," (360) by Mr. J. B. 
Hilditch, is a splendid specimen of instantaneous work. The 
walk is well covered by pedestrians, and so is the river by skiff 
and tubs. The idea of motion is over all, yet there is no blur- 
ring. Mr. W. Bonnal's * * Arboretum Lodge, Nottingham, " (359) 
is a small photograph of a lodge and gates, with a few figures. 
The picture is not artistically noticeable, but is, as a photograph, 
creditable. Next door to it, however, is a small, but exquisite 
bit of work. A day-dream in itself, the view is a perfect render- 
ing of the words, printed beneath the picture (358) : — 
** The willows .... 
Low bending o'er the coloured water, fold 
Their moTelcss boughs and leaves like threads of gold." 

Mr. B. Davis has caught, in his toning, a tint which wonder- 
fully helps the effect. It is a picture an artist would love ; it 
is a picture which no artist could paint. Mr. J. B. Hilditch's 
two water scenes (856, 357) are ^od specimens of this style of 
work. In **The Thames at Bichmond" the swans on the 
water are most fortunate and teUing, and in ** Crossing the 
Ferry, Isle worth," the old man — imconscious of the neigh- 
bourmff camera — is happily fixed in the act of getting **well 
forwara," the blades of his oars being just above the water. 
** Portrait of a Lady," (No. 308) by Mr. P. H. Emerson. The 
Bembrandtesque effect is very pleasing, and the rich brown 
toning of the picture gives it a warmth and colour that is 
admirably suited to portraits, especially of the fair sex. ** Cattle 
atNoon-tide, Ullswater," (310) by J. G. Sinclair, is the next 
noticeable picture. The cows dosing and dreaming; in the water, 
or lying in the shade of the trees, make one feel a longing to 
share with them the delights of a warm and sunny summer 
noon on the shores of one of the fairest of English lakes. 
** East-Coast Fisherman," (304) also by Mr. P. H. Emerson. 
This is a grand head in red carbon of one of the descendants of 
the Danish rovers who settled on our Eastern coasts, and whose 
sons still go down to the sea in ships, and brave the dangers of 
the deep, as manfully as their forefathers did of yore, though 
on more peaceful errand bent. The old man's face, scarred and 
seamed with wind and weather, is a splendid study : and the 
highest praise we can give is to say that it has received treat- 
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ment worth of it. In "Portrait of an Artist's Model," (No. 
311 ) by Mr. R. W. Lawes, the title is much the best part of the 
picture; as the toning is bad, the pose inartistic, and the 
•'Artist's Model" decidedly ugly. Nos. S05 and 319 by Mr. 
T. Scotton, are interesting to those of a mechanical turn of 
mind ; the former being the photo of a steam engine, and the 
latter that of the interior of a machine shop in the Midland 
BaUway Locomotive Works at Derby. Both subjects are repro- 
duced with marvellous clearness and accuracy; but we cannot help 
thinking that, even for photographic art, qu& art, and apart, of 
course, from it« practical uses in detecting dynamiters, &c. , there 
are higher subjects than railway engines and machine shops. 
"Hoar Frost— Study of Firs" (312), by Mr. 0. V. Shadbolt, 
afPords another proof, if one were needed, of the special suita- 
bility of photography for depicting winter scenes. In a country 
snow scene we have practically only two colours, black aud 
white, and as these are the two that can be used with infinitely 
varying effect in photography, a winter scene always strikes us 
as losing less tiian any otiaer from photography as compared 
with painting ; while of course, in fidelity to the subject, there 
is a distinct gain. "Low Tide at Blackwall" (314). by the 
same artist, is also ^ood. No. 318 again, by Mr. Shadbolt, is a 
series of four views m the English Lake District, in which all 
the varied effects of wood and water, hill and dale, are admi- 
rably represented. No. 317, by Mr. J. M. Nisbett, is a group 
of four instantaneous photographs of sheep and cattle. The 
advantages of instantaneous photography for living subjects 
are shown in the perfect deamess of outline, and absence of 
blurring, especially in the sheep by the lake in the lower right- 
hand picture. " Portrait of Mr. W. Adoock " (321), by himself, is 
very effective and artistic. "Portrait of a Lady" (320), by 
Mr. W. Seward, is also good, though slightly wanting m finish. 
" A Gypsy " (353), by Mr. W. Adcock, of Melton Mowbray, is 
an enlargement, leaving nothing to be desired. The clothing, 
the short day pipe raised to the mouth by hands guiltless of 
real hsurd work, the weather worn face, and the sharp restless 
eyes are admirable. The artist has obtained a typical subject. 
The man might be he who says in Calverley's lines, 
" I steal from th' parson's strawberry-plots, 
I hide by th' squire's covers ; 

I teach the sweet young housemaids what's 
The art of tiappmg lovers. 

The UuDgs I*ve done 'neath moon and stars, 
Have got me into messes; 

I've seen the sky through prison bars, 
I've torn up prison dresses. 

Bnt out again I come, and show 

My face, nor care a stiver. 
For trades are brisk and trades are slow, 

But mine gfoes on for ever." 

Mr. H. Manfield's Interiors (350) are magnificent photo- 
graphs, as good examples of this class of work as we have ever 
seen. Mr. C. B. Wright's Devonshire Views (351) are artisti- 
cally taken and carefully produced. The "A Stormy Day at 
nfracombe" is a remarkable photograph. We are looking 
down upon the harbour and mole from a height. Heavy 
thunder clouds are overhead, while nearer the horizon a light 
stratum shows that there is bright sunshine beyond. The sea 
is foreboding and overcast, save for a wild, lurid glare on the 
harbour water, and a whitish surf colour on the edges of the 

cliffs at dur feet. 

{To he continued.) 

* 

{From our special correspondents,) 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The usual monthly meeting of the above Association was held 
in their rooms, 180, West Kegent Street, on Tuesday evemng, 
the 10th inst., Mr. Hugh Reid, president, in the chair. 

After the approval of the minutes, the following new 
members were a<nnitted: — ^Miss L. Reid, Rev. W. Ross, Mr. R. 
W. Feldtmann, and Mr. John C. Hutcheson. 

The Secretary read letters (1) from the Dundee Photographic 
Association, announcuig an International Exhibition next 
Spring, and hoped that our Society would be represented ; also 
(2) from the Proprietors ot *^® Amatbitr Photographer, 



offering a meda} for our next exhibition, which offer the Society 
had accepted with many thanks. 

Mr. T. N. Armstrong then read a paper on " The Production 
of Lantern Slides by Artificial Light," and passed round a 
number of beautifm specimens of his work by various 
processes. 

Mr. Armstrong then proceeded to the Dark Room, and gave 
a practical demonstration of making lantern slides by reduction 
through the camera, exposing and developing a couple of plates 
in a completely successful manner, betokening careful manipu- 
lation, and a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
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BOLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The February meeting was held at the Baths, Bridgman 
Street, on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Harwood in the chair. 

Messrs. F. Sutdiffe, Bank Terrace, Bacup, and W. Forrest, 
Ch^>eltown, were elected members of the Society. 

Mr. T. Parkinson exhibited a vignetting frame, and Ker- 
shaw's instantaneous shutter; and Mr. W. Buiks, Guerry's 
pneumatic shutter. A number of fine prints, on alpha paper, 
were brought by Mr. Parkinson, the Rev. J. W. Cundey also 
showing some on the same paper. 

It was decided to hold uie annual open meeting about the 
last week in April. Members will please note. 

The meeting concluded wiik a lantern exhibition. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 

The usual monthly meeting was held at the Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, on Friday, the 13th inst., Geo. Mansfield, Esq., 
J.P., in the chair. 

After the routine business, Mr. Greenwood Pirn read a paper 
on "Quick Printing Papers," including Marion's Alpha, 
Wamerke's, P.A.S.C.A. Acme, and Morgan and Eidds, and 
passed round numerous specimens. He also showed a negative 
and print from same, the former on Goodall's enamel paper 
which he foimd yielded negatives with very fine definition, and 
scarcely any fi;rain. 

Mr. Mansfield showed some beautiful 12 by 10 prints on 
Acme paper, and Mr. T. A. Bewley some enlargements on 
Alpha paper, made with the limelight lantern. 

In the discussion which followed. Dr. Scott, Messrs. H. 
Bewley, Woodworth Magon, M.P., &c., took part. 

Dr. Scott showed a plate which had been re-coated, and, on 
development the second time, the image of the first negative 
showea faintly as a positivey and no trace of second exposure 
was visible. 

Various theories, to account for the phenomenon, were 
advanced, but none seemed entirely to meet the case. 



^ 



BIRKENHEAD PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The second ordinary meeting was held on Thursday evening, 
the 12th inst., when a lar^ number of the members met 
together to listen to the presidential address, and discuss various 
other matters. 

Messrs. T. B. Bewsher, J. T. Cochran, H. Cockbain, G. H. 
Croker, J. H. Noscoe, E. Whalley, and W. J. Thompson, were 
elected members ; after which the under-mentioned subjects 
were selected for illustration by competition pictures for the 
current year, the nature of the awards to be decided upon a 
future occasion. "Old Mill," "Trees," — Instantaneous; 
Lantern slides (3)—" Bridge," " Old House." 

At the conclusion of the president's address, Mr. A. W. 
Cornish developied two of Cowan's chloride lantern plates, using 
formula No. 2, given in the directions, which he found to be the 
most satisfactory in his hands, and which consists of — 
No. 1 . — Carbonate of ammonia . . 1 ounce 

Citric add . . . . . , 1 oz. 3 drams 
Water .. ., ..3 ounces 

No. 2. — ^Proto sulphate iron . . . , 1 ounce 

Water 3J ounces. 

One part of No. 2 to three of No. 1 being the proportions used 
to develope the transparencies, which, when finished, were very 
much admired. Mr. Cornish remarked that the exposure given 
was five seconds indoor at a window in dull dayh'ght, avd that 
a great advantage of the formula he used was that a dozen 
plates could bo developed in succession without change of 
solution. 
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TO ■■ OiraaTID WWBt A«EI]r« QDivno**. 
1. Wlit* on craa M» of Oie paprr onlT. 
t. WittaMAqacaUan.if on > dUtannt nbjHt, od 
a MfiuMa ptM» of pww, 

S. Will* nuaa ud mddna oD tL« toek of (uh 
vuT, iiiilriM tltar *i« to b« pnbUabod, whoi they 



aUBBIBB. 

DABK TBNT.-Cmi "JOm teU me 

chapeBt «» to nuks > duk tent tor tnnlUiig 

BUnKMUt — FllCT BlHVOft'B. 

BPOTH ON OLD DBT PL ATB S.-I hi™ 
aomfl dry plat« whioh have be«n lyins br fot- loine 
time. On nibu some of Uinn the oLher daj, tJie 
begalJTca tunwdout blotchy and coTsred with dear 
wbitenwtL CutuTimdertellmelliBoiigcottbu: 
I tor it ii damp. If », 1> tlen uy meam of 
dirllifr the leit of tho pLateii eo that 1 can uae ttiemf 
01 anthe whiita lot nwaKl I In what tempenttue 
■boolil jdalM be kapt bl order that they mif pitwirD 
their afldenCT t— Bj woi. 

B&PTD FOBITITB FAFBB.-Eaa anroiM 
trjsd Wamerke and Co.'i podtive paper 1 If n, can 
Toa tell me why T do not get it the ri^ht colonr J 
Mine alwan looka grten or gnenlihbniwn br da;. 
light— X. Y. X. 

BNLABQINO.-I nhoold like to know If it ii ■ 
good plan to hsTe ■ qnar'eivpUta camera to make 
enlaiwrnente. An the reaolta aa eatiafactory ae 
direct n«atlTfa 1 1 have two cametae — a whole plate 

to edl my finer one and ^t a qnartcr plate camera 
and an enla^ne appaiatoa, I have made one or two 
aKperimentaleiilaigenientabyputtinrthe twocameru 
together, and thw aaam Tsry fair. Doea an enlarge- 



,_. rapid 

h foal len^. or Koai's rapid 

wl.Tiineheitocalleiiglht Or woold I)oaa>8 
portable lymmetrical t-iD. be better than either — or aa 
good t I am abaolutely ignorant on the aobject of 
enlanementa, and I have no one to whom I can applT- 
BT-the-bre, I think itwoold be aa well if anyone would 



and I have i 

^' ~ Itwootdbeaa we]lifanyone<..^__ 
expoflure, atop need, maker*! plate, 



i'A'i"'? 



.judged 



aaid it would reqoir , 
atop. Nov naitic a plats tS timca alower would require 
an expoaun cu lOO aeconda, atid a vrry little wind 
would be apt to ipoU the plctare, would it not T I am 
juat a beginna. and the qnealioo of alow vuma f ut 
platM 1* eneb ao Important ono that if anyone would 
give na hinta on tb* mbjeet, I am rare other begin- 
Den, u well u myself, would be much obliged. Ii 
tJicre any eaay me^us by whlen I can ealeulate the 
amoimt of expoeure made by my (pneumatic) drop 
ibutterT la the eipoeure the same with Boa' • rapid 
■ymmctrical, itop No. 4, and Boaa'a portable >ym- 
metrioal, tiop No, 3! The apeitorea in each of the 
above aaea are of the aame ntio to the torml length, 

pkOEXsS Sa^OSBD PL&TXa.-Can 

aoyoue tell me the beat and moat compact meani of 
rt"'i"B up eipoeed ptatM wheo on a joamey !-~ 
"AaATKoa," Belfast. 

AFFAJBATtrS— I have u>ed a Idnaater'a 
Instaotooiaph Camera, IplHtf, for two yeara, and now 
Dontemplato the purchaae of a better If ng and appara- 
tna. I ihonld feel obli^ to have Uie advice of your 
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(o know what iath> 

_., . J. eomdude It haa teleacopic steel legm. Bu 

aBTom tried the idea of bamboo legs with bayonet 

Jofirts, aa stHOtad by aomeoue lately I If "^ - 

can the stasa be obtained, or where " 



BtabOity. I 



._ _..B coold I get the 

bambooa tofitnp mnelf !— O.T. W. P. 

PHOTOKBTbB.— Havins' had my attention 
dinoted by the addreai by T H.Day to the Uverpool 
A. P. A., printed in the Akatiub THOTon>*PHiiii of 
February ISth.toa way of determinliiir with reriaintjr 
the proper len^ of eipo«;re, lihould like to know 
the caperiencc of any of your rcarters aa to the variouJi 
kinds of photometer in the market. Can anyone teU 
,^ jj, .. ™. . 

t What 



obtained! Orranaoyoi 



Woodbury photon , 

„_, . Great Portland BltMt, 

. and deaciibcd in Wbeelei'a " Plactkal 



Photography," at p. 9C 
necessary to itgirter a i 
advantage in the caeo i 



le length of 



uible tint on Ibe paper a die- 

ShotograpbiuB inCeriors fur 
n on this aabject would be 
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n Year Book, Capt. Abney meatiou hvdrol 
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any otber mode 

..r— the addition of 

.-■'Tiia Fi.iTyo Scotch M J «.'■ 

TO ESTHACT 8ILVEB PBOM OLD 
p.muo ._,!. should 



kindly oblige with the formuU, oi 
of nam; tOaaall, If poasible, wi 



Baths. 

beglaii - 
the old 



obtwn the ant end also the lant mentioned shatters in 
the above liat.—TjirHTiHiH, Urn dee. 

VABn ISHINQ.— Y«, there is a special twist 
all daoe by a torn of the wttat, which the wet [date 
boya of the good old ttmeg can do bettvt than deacribe: 
however, I will try my beat to give "Alpha" the 
wrinkle, and hewill aoon learn it and vamiahhiaplate* 
as well as a profeaaianal. After wanoing the plate, 
pour the tainiah in the centre ajid let it flow ftrat^ the 
top naht hand ixmer, then to the left-baiidtop< 

then down the left aid* to the '— ■•^- 

aoosatothe bottom right hand 



le operators tl 
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LANCASTER'S INBTANTARBOVS 

8HUTTER.-I got one of theeo from Mr. I^nr 
beginDJqg of lut year^ and picLcr to use it t 
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" bvtter than by giving ai 



on the second p» ( ^] — ; 
will make the deicnplj 




lyforcpodng; w. . _. 

nay, and eipose. Ihen cloae the shutter of dark 

- instantaneoua shutter, open slide half 

Lpoee again. If the half with one 
einoeure is done well, thes the exposuie 
will do from peg [pi, bat if the doable ei- 
posure IS right, then the indiambber band may be 
lut on (o), or in a brilliant liglit (n), whereas If 
ight iz dull then (;] may be used. With (his ahattrr 



"tewn Uie cap and aet of revohing diaphragms for 

IMHTANTANBOTJaBHU^TEH-'-'ourmucb- 
to-be^nvied brother reader, of the long- Qieek signa- 
tai«,cannot do better than inveat in ono of rodetl^ 
patent adjustable itutantaneima ahultfra. If price ia no 
object (what happiBesa I). It is sold by Kuirian and 
Co.,2a,SoboBquare,Lon(IaD. PriccafixnnSOs. toS6« 
Tbi«shnlter ia generally considered the bait, althoueh 

„-_. _.».. _; ..__ ..__ taken by otbe™ ^ 

hulten. both k 

Marsh, of Henley, 

P. Jackson's abutter for their famous nriie 
leaal pictnrta of " The eaana" ud " Flying Dutch- 
lan." I have a ropy of thp latter photograph, aad it 
laaaharp and distinct aeif the train hod been etand- 
ig atilijkstead of flying at siity or seventy tnilea an 
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pUte n^pgViom Bdr'to^'dT, 'andf'it'wai aet 
equallyall over, without leaving Btr«ka.— YicHTa- 

O^AFH.— Herewith I send directions for making 
and using a graph, in aniwer to John Watkinson's 
enquiry last week. Place 6 oi. of beat glue in a jam 
pot, and add 10 oa. of water. Leave ittosoakforaomo 
hours and then heat so aa to melt the glue by placing 
the pot in a saucepan of water on Uie fits. When 
thotoughiT melled, add 1» u., by vrlght. of best glv- 
cerine and about ID drops of carbolic add- Mix 
I horoughly, and then pour out into aoovered nne li»y. 
Write with Hie apecUl ink for the purpose, and uae, 
preferably, a highly glazed paper. Let the writing 
thoroughly dry, and see that you have need eih>ujrh ink 
to canae the wriliDg to look a metallic green by re- 
flected liiibt. Slightly damp the oompoaition, and hiy 
the writing upoo it, and pnaa it dowo all over. After 
a few tninutca remove the paper, and then lay a sheet 
of paper on the oomposilion, when It will take an im- 
prualon. Damping the sheeta of paper is a help to 
rapid working and to print on the back of oirda, it ia 
best to lay a narrow strip of dean paper on the graph 
lopnnntthe cumpoaition being cut by the edge of 
the card In Uflina ft off .— O. T. W. P. 
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directly the oppodle to that of Yaclitamaa, fori 
prefer [after trying both a box and a baa, to use 
ot two lUcknsaa^blaok Silesia, *lth two aleei 
inaert arma, and eUatlc banda roimd the wrists. Tbe 
neck at the bw la sfanply tied op when in use, as I 
find I can pertectljr well manage to change platea br 
saw of touch aloo*. Tbiaia lesabulky and awkward 
than any changing boa I have ever seen, and also can 
be used tor a focuaatnc cloth, and will fold up insido 
and thuspaok lens, or Ii * 
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-. . ,id symmebrieal hasa ratioof F/33. Hence 

the rapid should only requim one half tha 
ipoanrc. The only way to accurately test the 
pidily of two lenaca is to expose a plate with 
t-h lena for tbe ume number of ficooiuis, and to 
HTQlDpc Bide by side in the same dish. If yon do 
_is a^c fancy ynu will find that with Ifo. i of tbe 
portables anS No. S of the rapids yon will get an 

SJly eipoenl plate,— Eo. A. P. 
ouyiiso Msoiua.— " Curat— " --' '- '"—-'■ 

-~ ^_^'*^''™ 

which gives you the pertlculan yon require. Kindly 



W. Hv'iiii.— You will not have to pay any duty o 
ipparatua if intended for your own use. We were i 
kuitnUa and New Zealand in 1878-78, and had n 
lifBculty with the Custom House, (he only duty w 

paid was one shilliiig each on ffuns landing in Nc 

Zealand.— £0i A. P. 
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FREE 




Stereoscopic Company, 
108 & 110, Regent Street. 



IN 




PHOTOGRAPHY, 



To Purchasers of Superior Sets of Apparatus. 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATEURS, 

Printing, development of plates, making up Albums, as well as supplying dry plates, chemicals, &c., 

the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms. 



PRIZE MEDALS.-^London^ ParU^ Vienna^ Berlin^ New York^ Philadelphia^ Sydney and Melbourne. 



COM PLETE SETS. 



partitioned Box^ containing 
Sensitized Paoer. DeveloDincr 



Solution^ Toning Solution, Hypo-sulphite of Sc 
Diffhes, Buby Lamp for Developing, Measuring ( 
written especially for Beginners. 

1. The Beginner's Set .. £2 2s. 

2. The Amateur^s Set . . £3 lOs. 



3. The Amateur's Set (superior) . . £5 5s. 

4. The Cyclists £10 lOs. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Favourable articles and notices have appeared in all the leading Daily and Society Papers, and 
also in all the principal Magazines, on the Company's system of gratuitous instruction. 

Price List and all Particulars sent Free. 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, "THE ABC OF PHOTOGRAPHY," POST FREE 13 STAMPS. 



LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

108 & 110, REGENT STREET, & 54, CHEAPSIDE. 
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4f0r 5ale at ^n^angt. 

Advertisements for this Ck>ltiinn must be 
reoeived by WEDN'JBSDAY MOBIT- 
INGP8 POST. 

BULBS.— Fbnr pennif ttammg/or IimIm wordi or leu, 
md OM /or worp addUional tkroe wordt mmI be 
OHcIoeed with each advertisemeiU, togetkw with the 
name and addreeeof the eendor. A tingle Jigure or 
grouv o/figwree, undivided bg letter, epaee, etop or 
w>rd, eounte ae one word ; compound worde count ae 
two worde. Addbbss i^PuUisher of the Amateur 
Photographer, 82, BucMnghan Street, Strand, London, 

iTmO, 

'R:B.— Trade AdvertieemenU cannot, under ang eircum^ 

etancee, be ineerted in this column. Such Advertise- 

mente can be ineerted eleewhere at the Trade Seaie, 

which may be obtained on application. 

A perfect three-wick lantoro, suitable for exhibition 

or emargeinents ; 3^ inch condenaoni, achromatic lens, 

rack, and pinion. 48s- Also a Hughes bicylindrical 

4 inch, platina tipped jets, disac^ver, l8ft. screen, 

bagr, boards, retort, &o.— OBirriTHs, Kidigr^Tove, 

For sale, a good Engelbert camera. 8^ x ^, with 
carrier for Opiate, holds eight plates, cost over £12, 
sell for £7 cash. An enlarging apparatus (Marion's), 
cost £7 lOs., sell for £6.-Du88er, Oak Villa, Beulah 
Hill, UppCT Norwood. 

3 vols. Cicero's Letters, Ainsworth Latin Dictionary, 
3 vols. French Revolution, for A-plate lens, or photo- 
graphic materiaL— Hugh, Old Street, B.C. 

"Photomphie Tricycle," specially made for the 
trade ; light, neat, and well made : cost £20 : will take 
£10.— F. Olivbb, 31, Oandy Street, Exeter. 

Caoital 6 by 4 bellows camera and good lens, two 
double slides, and tripod. What offers ?— T. Graham. 
28, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ASENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O. 

BAHimO YACHTS for 8 A LID or HZBB, 

of firom 8 Tons op to 870 Tons. 

BT3DAM YACHTS for BAIiB or HIBB of 

from 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 

A niunber of STEAM IiAUNdHBB for 

BAIiB. 
iHiURAHCBi affected tt SpbciaIi Batef. 

NELSON'S 

INSTANTANEOUS PLATES. 

Observe the following Established factt : — 

They are the best plates for Studio, Field, Architec- 
tural and Sdentiflc Work; hot weather or Winter; 
Export, obtaining prizes, and are iised by the best 
AuATKUR PnoToaBAPBBRB throughout the world. 

NELSON'S PLATES 

Are the Most Rapid, Brilliakt, and UiriFoaM Flatbs 

in the Market. 
Sampk Orders by Parcds Post Sendjiyr Price List, 

W. H. & J. NELSON, 
SHERLAND WORKSJWICKENHAM,S.W. 

ESTABLISHED, 1878. . 

EATlLOin) L7NDE (Medallist), 

408, Edgware Ed., London, W. 

Undertakes, for Amatettrs and Professionals, all 

kinds of Work {Htgh-Class) in Oil, Water 

Colour, Sepia, Monochrome, ^. 

Specialities:— /V>rlratf« direct on Canvae. Crayons 
on Whatman* e Paper. OpeUe worked in Water Colour e. 
Negatives re-'touched. Printing, dtc, all at agreed prices. 



New Oeleans Exhibition.— It is, appa- 
rently, an abuse of words to call the ifew 
Orleans Exhibition a *< World's Fair." In 
spite of the booming of American journals, 
the real state of things is lealdng out; and 
the Exhibition is said, b^ competent authori- 
ties who have visited New Orleans, to be a 
complete failure. The European display is 
not even representative; the finances are so 
low as to render bankruptcy probable ; New 
Orleans openly declares that it can subscribe 
no more money ; the gate-collection is insuf- 
ficient to pay working expenses ; and the 
large majority of the visitors are daily repre- 
sented by the workmen and assistants. The 
Exhibition has been badly managed from the 
beginning. The town is most out-of-the- 
way, and people will not go so far. The 
special correspondent of the Dailt/ Telegraph 
remarks "That the American display, as a 
whole, need spread terror amongst the manu- 
facturers and artisans of the Old World, I do 
not see. Articles of. so to speak, first utility 
are well and solidly made; but, as regards 
other things, neither the taste of the designer 
nor the skill of the handicraftsman puts the 
old countries to shame. From this assertion 
much of the gold and silver work should per- 
haps be excepted ; but generally it is obvious 
that protected and pampered manufactures, 
having the home market to themselves, and 



shut out from healthy competition in for^gn 
lands by cost of production, have assumed 1^6 
character which might have been expeotea of 
them." 

Teavellino Expebiknces. — In the Photo* 
tographic 7ti;/i^;« Mr. Albert Levy says: — "In 
course of my travels I have met with many 
curious incidents. One day when giving an 
exposure of twenty minutes inside oi a church 
door in Ypres, Belgium, an elderly man came 
up, and applying his ear as close to the camera 
as he could without touching it, he held it 
there for a minute or two. Upon asking him 
why he did so, he replied that he was listening 
to hear the working of the machinery inside 
by which the picture was being taken. I have, 
like other photographers, often been annoyed 
by girls and boys crowding in front of the 
camera. I almost invariably meet this diffi- 
culty by paying no attention to them until 
the cap is ready to be removed, when I sud- 
denly clear them off and instantly expose. I 
find that the juveniles always stand back just 
at first, and as invariably return to the front 
of the camera after the first surprise is over, 
which takes about half a minute ; no amount 
of coaxing gets them away after this. But I 
always expose during the first half minute, 
and before they return. 



THE AKATEUB'S FIBST HANDBOOK 
OF PHOTOOBAPHT. 

(ILLUITRATED) BT J. H. T. SLLEBBECK, 

A oomplete Otdde and Instmotor in the 

Modem Dry Plate Frooesa. 

9rd Edition. Fast Free IZd., 

Fbom D. H. CUSSOUrS and CO., 

79, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

And all Booksellera and Dealera . 

BIRMINGHAM 



11, DALE EHD (near High Street), 

Laieo/Atm street, BttaSlished iZjo. 



Photographic 



AFFABATUS, 

CHBMI0AL8,A 

MATBBIALS 

Of every descpiption, at lOWEST LONDON PRICES. 



Negaiivee Developed and Printed. 
Copying and Enlarging done at most reaeonabU rates, by 

FREDERIC WEMYSS, 

1, Oleveland Villas, Cleveland Bead, 

BABNBS, 8.W. 

Specimen and Price Liet forwarded on receipt of A etampe. 



raoTOiiuniie eniineer, pond iiu, siEFFiao 

Mamsjtfactuirtr of ike beet Sk^ffiad 
Bilver-Steel BOTABT BUBNISHSB, 
For BtiniiBhliiff PortraitB and rendering them equal to 
Bnamelled Prtnts, giving them aglaaif appeazance, 
and mAUnff them more durable. T^e Bumuning Bar 
is made ox the Best and Bardest ffilTer Steel, made 
■peoially by the Piroprietor, and is his secret. The 
BumiBher u the most efficient yet introduced, and only 
half the ptioe of common fioxniahen. PallUliistnttions 
sent with each Buznisher. 

Cabinetflba .. £1 10 10x8 .. £S 
ISXlO .. 4 16X13 .. 6 10 

K,B,'-Makerofthe New Hot BoOing Press for Uumounied 

FrinU, 



THE ABT OF COLOUBIKa PHOTO- 
GBAPHS SIMPLIFIED. 

This being a pnrelj meohanical prooesi, requires no 

knowledge of drawing. Any penon with a sUght 

taste for colour, can, by using the 

CURDALL Photo Tlntograph Process, 

with a few hours praotioe colour in a most eifeotiTe. 
pleasing, and ouick manner every dsss and sixe of 
photoffiraphs. It excels all other methods of oolowing, 
both for ETennees of Colour, Finish, and OradnaUoa 
of Tints, for Skies, &o., which cannot possibly be pro- 
duced otherwise. 
Price for Colouring Ptooom, £6 Ss., 
Including all Appliances, Colours, Ac. 
Spedallte in Stippled Baekgroonds £4 4a. extra, 
including all Appliances. 
Trifde Price List, andfuU advantages of process est 

application. 
Bamples coloured, C.,D.,y.*8. 2d. each, with Stippled 

Background, 4d., Cabinets, 6d., postage extra. 
Success guaranteed. Sole Proprietor and Inrentor— 

jAimcs A. cnin>ALi., 

36, WDTBSOB ST,, NEW BBIOHTOH , 
Nkab BIBKENHEAD. 

EDWARD DAY, 

Beflner, Aaaayer, and Bullion Dealer, 
Purchaier, at full Market Value, of Gold, SUver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, Old Silver Plate. &c., &c 
having a superior method of reducing every kind o. 
Gold and Silver Waste from Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of post. 

27 ft 28, warstone Lane, Binninghani. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPBIiZBR ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retonchers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 



4^ 



^ 
^.^ 






Celebrated for the excellence of their quality 6* tharough reliability. Prices very modet ate. I ^ 






WHOLES A.LE AND KETAIL DEPOT- 



J. MOTHEBSILL (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLL OWAY ROAD, LO NDON, N. 

yrorfncfo/ i4<)rrti/*— MANCHESTER: J. T. Chapmaw, Albert Sqiuire; LIVERPOOL: NKtrrON ft Co., 
South John Street; OLASUOW: O. Masox, 180, SauchleliaU Street; LEEDS: REnrOLUB ft Uraksom, 
14, Commercial Street 

Price Lists on application. Special terms to Shippers ^ Dealers. | 
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OONTBNTS. 



I F<:n.m,u. Ilia mih 



"holograplic 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Bnbuzlptlon in the United Eingdoni, piep^ ;— 

6 months, Sa. 6d. ] 12 mootlu, 10a. lOd. 
Snbacriptloii in the Poatol Union, prepaid ; — 

5 montlu, 68. Sd. j 12 monthi, lb. Od. 
SnbMBiption to India, Ohink, to., prepaid: — 

6 montlu, IDi. lOd. | 13 months, 31i. Sd. 



«tbe 



ADDRESS 
'abtiag Ordan, SMuIttmnoM, Bua and Exooum 
'- — othar hnnneH matters, ahonld be addreased 
the AiUTKOB PnoTOOKifBXB, 23, BookiD^am 



Street, Stiajid, London, W.G. ; irbiiat Utatj oonbibiitiona and 
qoeriei ahould be addreaaed to the Editob. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 

Commonioationa reapeotinf' Talrs AdTartiaementa to be made to 

Pabbt k Ou.vTOBi>, 22, Bookingham Street, Strand, Lcadon, W.O. 



PRIZE COMPETITION. 

»ANIMAI£ AT HOME." 

Particulars of this International Prize Competition 
will he found in preceding numbers of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitions is 
April 4tk. 

Cloth Cases for binding Volume I. of this journal, 
which will be completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now pr^aring. The design will bo chaste and 
appropriate, in black and gold. The Publisher 
will now he glad to receive orders for the 
same, so that he may form some idea of the 
number of cases that will be required. As only 
a limited number will be blocked, to prevent 
disappointment subscribers will oblige by placing 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, is Is. Gd. per case. 



" To hold M 't wen tht mirror vp to Natvrt." — Shazsferx. 
It were difficult to devise a more pleaBant or rational way 
of spending an evejjjjj profitably, than that employed by 
the Liverpool Aiiuit6(^Pjj^^graphio Aeeodation, on Thurs- 
day, last ireeir. J^ glides made hy memberfl of the 



AsBociatioD, from negatives taken in all parts of the world, 
were one after another thrown upon the soreen. "When 
Buch an exhibition is accompanied by terse description, and 
sufficient personal anecdote to balance the dryness of 
statistical or geographical information, the pictures are 
breathlessly looked at, and much educational knowledge ia 
at the same time imperceptibly acquired. To the stay-at- 
home traveller, photographs brilliantly portrayed on the 
screen are more eloquent than the most graphic of books. 
Travi-llers' tales may be exaggerated, facts under- 
stated, and wrong impressions may be conveyed by word*, 
but photographs on the screen speak, and speak in eloquent 
language, the truth, and the truth only. The wondrous 
scenery of the sublime fjords, fjelds and waterfalls of 
Norway, were powerfully brought home by Mr. H. T. 
Ellerbeck ; the quiet delights of home scenery were 
illustrated by Mr. J. H, Day, and other travellers wcited 
roving iDBtincts by scenes of Switzerland, Oxford, Isle of 
Man, and other famed beauty places. Upon the same day 
a similarly instructive and interesting evening was spent 
by the members of the Dundee and East of Scotland 
Photographic Association. Pictures of great interest were 
thrown upon the screen, and a series of coloured Blides, 
illustrating a tour in the Mediterranean, lent by Mr. P. 
Feathers, were exhibited. 

Mn. F. C. Beach, the president of the Society of Amateur 
Photographere of Now York, binder date February llth, 
writes us: — " It is with much pleasure that I hear of Mr. 
H. Smith's active interest in the promotion of an Inter- 
national Exchange of lantern slides and negatives. At our 
meeting, last night, I was authorised by the Society to 
complete whatever arrangements w-ere necessary to make 
the undertakiug successful. Owing to the general employ- 
ment of 5 X 8 plates here, I think the Exchange will have 
to include both slides and negatives." 

Of swindles of modem times, perhaps the production of 
"Bpirit" photographs is the worst. The swindlers work 
upon the feelings of the sitters respecting frionds who are 
dead and gone. This execrable mixture of pretended 
religious sentiment, and sordid, bore-faced trickery, is 
simply nauseous and revolting. There are many ways of 
producing these apparently mysterious effects, and though 
our correspondent, "Phantom," could not at the time 
detect how the notorious impostors, Buguet et Cio., pro- 
duced their results, yet the problem is one which can be 
solved for the sentences of the French court suffictoutly 
prove, to all unbiased minds, the naturalness of tho 



TiiE demand for military news in on illustrated form has, 
of course, done good to ourmost noted photographers. For 
a single photograph of the late Sir Herbert Stewart, re- 
quired in ahuny, one of the comic papers paid ten guineas. 
Another periodical fell into a curious error regarding, this 
gallant officer. In the skurry for portraits of the hero 6f 
Abu Klea, it accepted, by mistake, a photograph of Sir 
Houston Stewart, and published a lithographic reproduc- 
tion of this as the likeness of Sir Herbert. 
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To bring: scientific phenomena vithin the ken of the non- 
Bcientifio mind, there is nothing like plain homely language. 
A sdentiGo writer in a contemporary speaks of the colour 
of the terreatrial shadow obaer?ed in England during the 
notable eolipse of the moon in October lust, as " a kind 
of weird, phosphorescent tint akin to, but very , much less 
bright than, that emitted by abadlobsterinadark cellar.^ 
The comparison is striking, but we do not advise the 
nnsophisticated student in the ardour of his pursuit after 
scientific accuracy to keep putrifying lobsters in hia coal- 
oellar, in order to verify the statement. 



When wars and rumours of wars are prevalent, a photo- 
graph of war eSects is, perhaps, not out of place. Here 
is a /lK^-«lffll'^ reproduction of a photograph taken by an 
amateur, Mr. Charles J. Hinsman, of the War Office , 



The photographer's work ia noble. He has to be obser- 
vant ; he has to be exact ; he has to be critical ; he should 
be artistic ! Ixit no worker in photography think little of 
bis pursuit ; for in hardly any other vocation of life do so 
many grand qualities combine to render the results suecees- 
ful. And, as an encouragement to beginners, let us say, 
in the words of Dr. Smiles, " Probably he who never made 
a mistake, never made a discovery." 



Beadbhs of runeh do not know how much they owe to 
photography ; without it they would never be delighted by 
the graceful drawings of Mr. duMaurier. Some years ago 
the artist's sight failed him ; so much so that practically one 
of hia eyes was useless, while the other was extremely 
feeble ; work became extremely difficult, especially, as every 
body knows, Mr. du Maurier's method is almost micro- 
scopic in its detail, and he was really contemplating giving 
up drawing altogether, when a friend advised him to make 
his pictures five or six times the size he wanted them, and 
have them photographed down. He tried this plan, found 
it answered perfectly, and ever since has adopted it. The 
engraving in Ur. du Maurier's case ia, however, different 
from that employed with the drawings of other artiata 
who use photography. Generally some variation of a 
photo-ziucographic process is used, but Mr. du Maurier's 
drawings are photographed on to wood, and cut in 
the usual way. Some of the originals of the Pujteh pictures 
may now be seen in the exhibition of the Water Colour 
Society, Pall Mall. 



CnsLSEl pEimOMBBS. 

Five blind, and three wooden legs, form a group which 
certainly is not common place. The men are, as the uni- 
form denotes, Chelsea Pensioners. The legs were lost at 
the sieges of Bhurtpore and Delhi, and by an accident on 
board ^ip en rmtte for India ; the eyes through work while 
on service. 

Ix certain circles of fashionable life, photography may not 
be considered the most elevated of pursuits ; but the 
amateur should bear in mind the fact, that whatertr he 
studies — it may be photography, geology, geography, 
philosophy, physiology, astronomy, botany, or any other 
science — some one or other will most certainly consider that 
study or application a foolish waste of time. Speaking 
for ourselves, if a pig were learned, and could do some- 
thing we could not, we should feel inclined to take off our 
hat to that pig, as being — at least, in one respect — 
superior to onrselves. It is in this spirit the pioneers of 
photography have worked ^ it is in this spirit that the glories 
of photography have been achieved. Let no one, who puts 
his hand to the photographic plough, look back. A grand 
future looms in the near distance—a future, to which each 
real worker may contribute a substantial iota. Let no 
result be unrecorded; let each experiment be carefully 
attested; for, bear in mind, the most trivial observations 
have, before now, led to the most important conclusions. 



A WELL known photographer who has a large cUenliU 
among the theatrical profession, has lately given some 
statistics relative to the popularity of various actresses. 
It appears that Miss Anderson's portrait is just now most 
sought after. Kest to her comes Miaa Kate Yaughan, 
who has aupplanted Mrs. Langtry In public favour. 
Mrs, Langtry's photographs at one time were second only 
in popularity to those of the Princess of Wales, but 
lattterly the sole has fallenoff, and she now occupies the 
third place among theatrical favourites. Next to Mrs. 
Langtry comes Miss Maude Millett, Miss Violet Cameron, 
Miss Connie Qilchrist, Miss Agnes Lyndon, Miss Phyllis 
Broughtonand Miss Nellie Farren. There is very little 
demand for the portraits o( Mies Florence St. John, and 
Madame Modjeska'a photographs now find no sale. 



Havs popular actresses any pecuniary interest in the sale 
of their photographs 7 The question ia a delicate one. 
The photographer whose experience we have detailed, 
says that in only two instances has he paid "royalties," 
to sitters, and one of these was Mrs. Langtry. As 
however, he incidentally mentions that " royalties " 
varying from '> per cent, to 10 per cent., are paid to 
ladies for publication of their photographs, we may assume 
that indirectly they are paid. Miss Anderson, it is only 
fair to say, is a notable exception. 
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. EetteriEt to ttfi <SXtitov^ 

" SPIEITUAL " PHOTOGRAPHS. 
8m, ^I read your article, on Spiritual Photography witli 
interest, as I wkb in Paris Bomo ten yauR ago, when the so- 
called spirit photographs woie attracting much Kttentiun, and 
having had a sitting with one of the photographers you mention, 
I give my experience, but without discussing the pro4 and eons 
as to photogTBpfaiag the inviaible, or otFering any opinion 
whatever on the subject. First, let me correct two mistahes in 

Bnir article ; The photographer's name was Bugnet (not 
ognet, as you have it], and Leymarie, the spiritualiBt editor to 
whom you ref<:r, was his dupe and not his accomplice. I got 
to know of Buguet through an Snglish friend, who was a well 
known spiritnaJist, and he marched me off to the atelier in the 
Boulevard Montmartre. The insinuating lady attendant did 
not "pump" us in the manner you describe in reference to our 
deceased relatives, as I was at once introduoed to Buguct, who, 
an the day was dull, and he had no sitters, offered to give me a 
dtttug, in fact he evidently went out of his way to oblige my 
friend, with whom he was acquainted ; and said, as I knew 
something of photography he would give us a test seance. 
Accordingly I selected a plate from a stock of dean ones, and 
cut off the comer with a diamond. We then went into the 
dark room, where there was plenty of yellow light, and we 
could see evetytbing that was going on. and the plate was 
coated with collodion (this was in the wet plate days], sensitized, 
and carried up to the camera. The latter (which was arranged 
for taking two pictures on one plate) I carefully examined, and 
then sat for my portrait. The two exposures over, we carried 
the slide to the dark room, where Buguct took out the plate 
in front of the window, and poured the developer over it at 
once ; surely enough as the high lights made their appeamnce, 
there gradually came out with them a "spirit" on each half of 
thepUte, which, in one case, completely enveloped mc. 

There having been no time or means by which to print from 
B transparency, on to the film, I could in no way account fcr 
the result, as the plate was the one I had Belected,and had never 
been out of mj sight. So I concluded there must have been an 
image on the glass ai-mehow before the plate was coat«d, and I 
ask^ for a second trial. 

Another ^late was chosen (thia I breathed upon, but could 
detect nothing on the surface), it was then marked, coated, and 
sensitized as before. I saw tnero was nothing in the camera, 
put in the slide, drew out the shatter, and seated myself. 

Buguet was just removing the cap to expose, when the idea 
occnirad to me to reverse the plate, so up I jumped, shut up 
the slide, and marched off to the dark room with it, where I 
turned the plate up-side-down in the carrier, and took it back 
to the camera. 

I then sat down, and Buguet made the exposures as before, 
aud on development a well-defined "spirit" came up on one 
half of the plate. 

I waa much astonished at this,for,aa in the previoua instance, 
the plate had never been out of .my eight, and had there bc«n 
any "spirit" on the glass, prior to its being sensitized, it would 
have appeared standing on its head, and I should have nailed 
the photographer finely, only it did'nt, and the tact of the 
spirit drapery coming over my portrait precluded the possibility 
of any image being rcflect«d frum the back ground. So I paid 
my 25 or aO francs (I forget which] and in due time received 
the prints (some of which I send for your inspection). That 
Buguet swindled the public there is no doubt, as a variety of 
dolb of " ghosts " were found by the police on his premises, 
but I've never yet been able to find out the means employed in 
my case, nor have I ever found anyone who would undertake 
to produce similar results under the some conditions. 
Faithfully yours, 

Phantom. 

February rj, 1885. 

Out esteemed correspondent — a well-bnoirn and most successful 
amateur photographer — who indites thiH letter, aijfiiK under a imia 
dt phime, Bs he very naturally does nut viub to be mjied up in nucb 
an uuBavoury dinuuBsicin an " spi ritualism." There can be no 
doubt that the ppirit la thexe phutUH get there by t ulaivl meuu). 
The production of a "aplrjt photograph" in not so wooderfiil as 
one of Mr. Haskelyna's DjarroUous illiuaons at the Egyptian Hall. 



Guriouslj enough we have also received Uns wedc, from Hr. F. C. 
Beach, of New York, a most striking "spirit" photograph, where 
evidently the "spirit" subject is a woman m worm flaeh and 
blood. We can only insert letters on this subject which deal with 
the production of these pbotogisphs, and which tend to expose the 
fraud.— Ed. A. P.] 

THE "MONTHLY ALBUM" CLUB. 
Dear Sir,— I read with pleasure that Mr. Eland will under- 
take the stfurting of a "Monthly Album Club," and shall 
be pleased to join it. Might 2 suggest one Email alteration ? 
As at present contemplated each mrmber will get poMf Mi'on of 
throe albums in the year ; now by having tliirty members 
instead of thirty-six, and ten albums instead of nine, we oould 
each have four albums a year at a very slightlv increased cost. 
I should like to know if the other mcnib^ think well of this 
suggestion. 

Faithfully yours, 

jAMEa Law Mc Cabce. 
Sutton, Surrey, 

February 23rd, i8>io. 



dramcra attto Ems*— 5l?"» 

By OLrviA M. Stone, Author of "Norway in Jatie." 
{Continued from page 232.) 
The fatigue attendant upon the Ascent of the Peak of 
Tenerife, and tho absenco of sleep for some forty hours, 
mode us lateriserB at the Bpriugof Uuajara. It wasabout 
niae o'clock when we struck camp. We returned by a 
different route. Instead of re-ascending the Pass of 
Guajarn, wo kept along the foot of tho crater wall skirling 
tho Cafiadas until we orrived at Los Boques. These aro 



IjOS BOQULH, CAIfADAB, PEAK OF TENEBIFE. 

rocks of lava similar to Ihe "temporary obinmej's" of 
Mnuna Loa, save that these cooled after being thrown 
up. Like monulitba, these gigantio rocks, or pillars of 
lava, stand as solitary senlinels in this fiat dreary region, 
silent yet eloquent witnesses of the boiling cauldrun which 
once seethed upon the spot where wo peacefully slept. A 
little further we left tiie track heneath the cliffs, and 
turning up through a break in the chain, descended 
by valleys and mountain slopes, through retama and 
codoso bushes, down, down, until we came once more to 
Quia. En routt we caught a couple of goats, two of a 
large flock, that were sheltering from the mid-day sun 
under a rock, aod milked them. 

The Alcalde of Quia, with great kindness, plaoed a room 
at our disposal in his own house. Lorenzo found a woman 
to cook, and wo got our dinner— »ei^ and puckera — about 
8 p.m. After a delay here of some days, waiting for a vessel 
totakeustoOomeru, wo got tired of living in a room, and 
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having every movement watched by the curious inhabitanta, 
bosidoB being greatly tormented witb fliee. So, having pre- 
viously ridden down to the Port of Giiiato reconnoitre, we 
determined to move there, and encamp in a cave where we 
could watch for ourselves the arrival of thie uncertain 
schooner. Before doing so, we photographed the Alcalde and 
his daughter, and a group of his sisters, his cousins, and his 
aunts. Notwithstanding our proteste.they would go and dress 
themselveB, putting on modem hats and fashions, instead of 
the really picturesque undressattire of every-day life. We 
said we would take the photo aa early as poasiblo to avoid 
the black and white of the strong sunlight. But these good 
people never collected until tho sun was high in the 
heavens, and past seven o'clock. A custom here, doubtless 
of eastern origin, is that of carrying children on the hip. 
We had great difficulty in persuading one of the women to 
hold her child in this position ; it was equally difBcuU to 
persuade the Alcalde's servant to keep her water barrel on 
het head, although it was tho ordinary way of carrying it. 



PEASANTS OF TESERIFE, WITH WATER DABREL AHD " UAdTO," 
OK BLANKET CLOAK. 

Lorenzo, with admirable and stoical indifference, woro his 
thick tnnnto— a double blanket in the fonuof a cloak — 
in spite of the scorching heat. But Lorenzo has 
arrived at the stage of implicitly following our directions, 
and I verily believe if we wished to photograph him standing 
on his head, he would remain, if necessary, in that position 
for half an hour. 

So we departed for the port. Here wo pitched our tent 
in a cave, and enjoyed the life immensely, rising at Bonriso 
and turning in at sunset. The dajrs we spent in quiet soli- 
tude, bathing, boating, writing, and, above all, resting 
after the fatigues of El Pico ; for it wa» a tiring ascent. 
We took a few photographs, which turned out well. Our 
cave is at one aide of the bay, and at the other — the bar- 
ranco dividing it in two — is a group of fishing huts. The 
fisherfolk are very poor. Their houses built against n lava 
stream, their verandahs of withes and branches of trees, 
and their children half-naked, formed from their very 
poverty a much more artistic picture than that of the well- 
to-do Alcalde and his relations. Another photograph, in 
which Lorenzo and I were unconscious sitters, was of the 
cavo, our tent, and all tho paraphernalia of wator-pote. 



cooking utensils, pormantcaus, and eatables that lay 
scattered about. 

At last, on a Sunday, the looked for schooner came in 
sight, and hoisting a towel on a fishing rod we signified 
thereby that there were passengers ashore. Twelve hours 
carried us to Gomera. If there were wind which there never 
can be, owing to the Peak, an hour or two would be 
sufficient for the journey, as the distance is only about 
14 miles. We landed for some hours, and saw the 
town of San Sebastian, famous as a stopping place of 
Columbus on his way to America. One or two quaint 
and artistic comers, with carved old wooden balconies, 
invited UB to photograph them, besides an excellent view 
of the town itself from the farther side of the barranco. 



A OrAIMT COHKER, BAIT SEBASTIAN, OOUERA. 

A day and a half's Bail brought us to Hierro, the most 
westerly island of the group. Landingin a bar-bound cove, 
we scrambled by a path winding up the hill side, and formed 
of lava, to the town and capital of the island, Yalverde. After 
a night's rest we rode through the island, going one 
way and returning another. - Two large eemi-amphi- 
theatres rise on two sides of its triangular form ; one is 
La Playa and the other El Golfo. We got a view of the 
precipitous cliffs of the former, sligh^y clothed with 
scattered pines clinging tenaciously to every little ledge 
of soil. Beneath lay a bay, and a few yards of land culti- 
vated by the solitai^ inhabitants of a hut. 

While crossing the mountains in the centre of the 
island we dismounted to lunch. A goatherd's hut, 
a sort of cave, and the men formed a pretty group, 
and a picture that we succesBfully procured. Passing 
on amid delicious pine forests, through groves of 
myrtle and laurel trees with a thick undergrowth of 
all kinds of greenery, including magnificent fema, eating 
whero and when we would of luscious figs and delicious mul- 
berries, the like of which for full ricli flavour might chal- 
lenge the rest of the world, we crossed the highest mountain 
and descended the other side to Sahinosa. Here, for lack 
of room elsewhere, we slept in a church, and next morning 
photographed it and some of the kindly peasants of the 
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Tillage (^Pictorial Supplement). We then walked down the 
hill to a mineral spring, the water of ^rhich is within a few 
feet of the sea and below its level. The water is drawn up in 
an old rusty and broken tin can by means of a long rope. 
The well, to which many from (iil the islands resort, is 
surrounded by stone seats, and, when we were there, 
guarded by a couple of harmless oxen. We returned to 
Valverde by EH Golf o, which is a much larger amphi-theatre, 
the littoral land being cultivated and dotted with 
Tillages. The sole way of egress is by a winding path 
up a perpendicular rock, which has been hewn and 
built, so that one feels as if walking up a stone wall. So 
narrow are the turns and the road itself, that I frequently, 
owing to the persistency with which my horse would walk 
near the edge, hung over the path below, looking directly 
down upon the next horse coming up. Before ascending 
we photographed the ctifi, and the picture gives a good 
impression of the perpendicular character of the mountain. 
At Valverde we got a view of the entire town and of the 
church of the priest in whose house we were staying. There 
is no inn of any sort in the island, and we were told we were 
the first EngUsh who, in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, had ever been there. A camera had never 
been in the Island before, our pictures therefore possess, 
at least, the quality of novelty. 

Returning to Qomera, we landed, and after a day or two 
more in San Sebastian, which we employed in taking 
photograplis of a Quanche skeleton, bee-hives formed of 
short pieces of palm trunk, and a fine bit of the 



charming and picturesque residence of our host. The 
honours of Gomera may fairly be divided between thisvalley 
and the Valle Hermoso, which is a winding glade divided 
in two by the opposite mountains almost joining, hiding 
the sea from the upper valley. Abundance of palm trees 
wave in the breeze, and the air is scented with the perfume 
of orange and myrtle groves, while the beauty of the 
landscape has a parallel only in the beauty of the women. 
Perhaps the most remarkable natural feature of Gomera is 
the gigantic monolith which rears its perpendicular form 
— some 2,000 feet high — at one side of the valley Her- 
moso. It is worthily called £1 Roque del ValU Hermom, 



EL BOaUE DEL VALLE HERMOSO, QOMERA. 

Our view of this wonderful giant was taken from a moun- 
tain ridge which we traversed, between the two valleys of 
Hermigua and Hennoso. 

A long journey over the cnin£r««, brought us back to the 
port, where we embarked for Orotava. 
{To be eontinved.) 



FALU-TKUNE BEE HIVES, OOMEBA. 

eoast, we proceeded into the interior, riding as usual. 
Two views, looking back down the valley, of the moun- 
tains and barranco, although of the bird's-eye 
description, yet turned out well. We halted to 
rest by a rivulet, and being joined by a native 
traveller riding a horse with a Mexican saddle, the 
most suitable here, we got an interesting and novel group 
in a sheltered nook, on the narrow path skirting the 
eloping hill-side. Our next stopping place was at a gentle- 
man's house in the Valle Hermigua, one of the most lovely 
spots this eaith can boast — a narrow, fertile, and highly 
cultivated valley opening out toward the sea. On the edde 
of the hill, overhung by high clifEs, with a view of the 
Peak of Tenerife from its windows and ezeUa, was the 



®n ttie prolrurtion et IBortratts 
®ut of Boors. 

By Valentise Blakchabd. 
To KAK£ satisfactory portraits in the open air is not a 
problem easy of solution by the photographic beginner. 
One has only to turn to the examination of almost any out- 
door group to be convinced of this ; for, if taken in sun- 
light, the Bcorched-up, expressionless eyes, and puckered- 
up eyebrows, show only too plainly the suffering of the 
unfortunate sitter; and the harsh contrasts of light and 
shade destroy all harmony, even where, by the exercise of 
almost super-human will, aided by eagle-like strength of 
vision, the heroic sitter has become master or mistress of 
the situation ; and even in those examples where the pic- 
ture has been made in an open space, by the aid of the 
diffused light of a cloudy day, the faces are so fiat and ex- 
pressionless, for the want of a dominating light, as to 
frequently make the likeness difficult of recognition. 
Now, the object of the present paper will be, by an ex- 
amination of the principles which guide the portrait- 
painter in the selection and arrangement of the light on 
his sitter, to help the photographic be^nner through some 
of his difficulties. An examination of any artist's studio 
will at once show that, no matter whether large or small. 
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or how eccentric it may appear in construction, he has 
been careful to get all the uninterrupted light at his com- 
mand as high up as possible. Of course, where the Btudio 
has been specially «onstructed, there is no difficulty about 
it ; but, where it has been a question of adapting some 
building or room not constructed for artistic purposes, 
then various contrivances have to be brought into use to 
secure the end in view. If only small work is done in the 
studio, such as portrait heads only, the artist may — if he 
have a fairly large window — content himself by cutting off 
the light of the lower half, and so lift up the light suffi- 
ciently ; but,, generally, if the ceiling of the room is some- 
what low, it will be found that, in all cases where pos- 
sible, the side-light has been supplemented by the inser- 
tion of a piece of skylight. 

In any well contrived studio it will be seen that the 
artist can, without any difficulty, let the light on his sitter 
at an angle of 46®, or even much higher. Of course, this 
will be generally understood ; but to make it clear to all, 
an illustration \rill be necessary. The angle formed by the 



wall and floor of a building is 90' 



or the fourth part 



of a cirde. The equal division of this will be 45°. Now, 
if the light feom the window of an ordinary room be 
examined, it will be found that when the sitter is placed 
far enough into the room to let the light on the face 
sufficiently in front to prevent one side being too dark, the 
angle of light will be much too low for general artistic 
purposes, and the artist will be compelled, though at the 
loss of a great deal of light, to cut off a very large pro- 
portion of the window at the bottom. It will be seen from 
this that the larger the studio, the more lofty must the 
window be, or it must be helped by skylight. 

It may very well be asked, at this point, by the im- 
patient reader, ^' What has all this to do with portraits out 
of doors?" A little patience, and we shall show the 
application. 

It clearly follows that if the painter, in order to get a 
pleasing effect of light and shade on the face of his sitter, 
finds it necessaiy!to limit the amount of light, 'and so direct 
its angle that it shall give the effect he desires, the photo- 
grapher, taking a portrait out of doors, must by some means 
endeavour to carry out this principle, in order to produce 
an agreeable result. 

Experience will probably have taught the beginner that 
even Avhen the sitter has been placed in the shade, that 
somehow the result is not altogether flattering, though the 
face could not well be flatter. There is no shadow, and, 
therefore, no rotundity ; and the eyes have that vacant and 
fish-like expression so well-known on the stage, and which 
makes it necessary for the actress to darken round the eyes 
to make up, as much as possible, for this defect. 

The beginner has, probably, placed the sitter in the 
shadow of the house, with an uninterrupted view of the 
sky before him, and the camera is placed only just within 
the shadow formed by the building, and all beyond is a 
blaze of sunlight on the g^und, and reflected up into the 
eyes of the sitter, taking all expression out of them. 



Now, such a spot as I have imagined is anything but 
suitable for successful portraiture ; but even here, by a 
little management, something may be done to lessen the 
evil. Instead of placing the sitter with his back to the 
house, if he be placed with one side somewhat to it, and 
the camera be placed so as to look at the house obliquely, 
it will be seen that the sitter, instead of looking out into 
the sunshine, will be enabled to look with comfort into the 
shadow formed by the house. The light will not now fall 
full on the face, but somewhat on the side ; and the dark 
side of the house will help to give shadow to the portrait. 

It must be understood that I am by no means advocating 
such an arrangement of light, but simply pointing out how 
to make the best of a bad position. 

It will generally be found possible, by choosing the time 
either in the morning or evening, to get more shade than 
is possible in the middle of the day. Of course I am here 
providing against the difficulties of sunlight, for it is, un- 
doubtedly, easier to produce good out-door portraits on a 
cloudy day. 

The great point is to select such a spot as will, by the 
accident of situation, give as much as possible a studio 
light. I admit this is not all times easy. But advantage 
may be taken of trees or outbuildings to cut off the light in 
front of the sitter, and so elevate its angle. I have«e«i, 
frequently, a delightful studio, formed by the accidental 
arrangement of a clump of trees. 

Whatever may be the object behind the sitter, be it 

house or trees, it must be high enough to shut out the 

light of the sky from the lens, for there must be no light 

beyond the sitter, imless, for some special effect, deter- 
mined on beforehand. 

It must also be remembered that the light from the sky 
at the zenith is more powerful than the light from the 
horizon, and it is important, therefore, by some expedient, 
to shield the head from the vertical light. With the assist- 
ance of a friend, and the right use of an umbrella waved 
over the head of the sitter, the most artistic results may be 
obtained. An artist's large umbrella would be the right 
instnunent for this purpose, for, if necessary, it could be 
made a fixture by forcing the point of its long stem in the 
ground. The application of this principle was oonsidered 
of 80 much importance that a photographic artist gave up 
his practice in Algeria, in order j;o sell his secret to Euro- 
pean photographers. 

In order to give point to the foregoing remarks, I can- 
not do better than describe a portrait before xne, and ex- 
plain how it was produced. The picture is a cabinet 
vignette. It is the head of a gentleman. The treatment 
is extremely delicate,and yet there is no lack of f orce,for the 
dominant light is most marked on the nose and forehead, 
so much so as to appear put in the negative by the artist. 
Now for the method of production. The sitter was 
arranged just on the threshold of a back drawing-room, 
the window-doors of which were thrown open. The 
camera was in the garden, and looked at the open doors 
obliquely. The sitter's face was in the direction of the 
camera, but beyond it, so that the shadow side of the &oe 
was somewhat towards the room, and the eyee were 
directed towards an out-building which ran out from the 
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main building, forming an L. The door- way faced north, 
and the sitter was placed just sufficiently within it to cut 
off the vertical light from the top of the head, and black 
ehadows in the eyes, and under the nose and chin, were in 
consequence prevented. A little distance away in the 
north some poplar trees prevented the light from coming 
iioo low down, and gave the right angle to it. The picture 
was taken in the morning about ten, and the out-building 
•cut off the light in the east, and in consequence there were 
no reflections from sunlight on the ground to disturb the 
•dominant light. The background was an old blanket, 
jellow with age, attached to a lath, which rested on the 
top of the folding doors. 

The picture was a complete success, and could not have 
l)een better had it been taken in a perfectly arranged studio 
^* with all the appliances and means to boot." 



« 



NOTTINGHAM EXHIBITION. 

(CcNCLUDiNG Notice. — Continued from page 313.) 

Mr. J. B. Hilditch's " Railway Bridge, Eichmond " (348), 
and the picture next it on the wafl, *' View in Wilford " (349) 
by Mr. W. Bonnalls, are both very fair photographs, the former 
an instantaheons effect, the latter the view of a dreamy old farm 
house, partly surrounded by trees. Mr. F. Johnson's two 
instantaneous views (347), ** Centre-board Sailing Gig," and 
" Teetotum '' are woithy of high commendation. Above this 
frame is one holding eight pictures by Mr. J. Pike (346). They 
fire all views on the Allen, near Starward, and lovely bits of 
scenery they certainly are. Mr. W. Adoock, whose * 'Gypsy" 
(inadvertedly called an enlargement in our Ickst nimil>er, 
whereas it is a direct portrait from an untouched negative) 
we have already mentioned, is equally happy in his "After 
Poaching" (346J, " A Poacher's Heir,'' and "A Waif" (338). 
Mr. G. H. M. Wnish contributes in frame 341 six views. Of 
these the top one reminds us of the famous painting " As Happy 
as a King,' for here, on a swinging coun^ gate, at the end 
of a lane, is perched a happy litUe girl, while her three elder 
sisters are eogaeed in pushmg the gate to and fro. The com- 
position is a pleasing pastoral. Mr. H. Manfield, in his 
Interiors (340) '* Entrance to Martyrdom, Canterbury," 
"Beverley Minster (looking East)," "Ditto (looking West)," 
and " Chapter House Doorway, Bochester," is most felicitous 
and successful. In addition to his capabihties with scenery, as 
a photographer of interiors Mr. Manneld hea few equals. No. 
322, Eight views on Biver Tyne and ueighbomrhood, by Mr. 
J. Pike. To one of these, "A View in Jesmond," the jurors 
have awarded a certificate of merit, and it is well wormy of 
the distinction. We could wax poetical over this lovely little 
bit of autumn wood and water, but time and taste forbid. 
The bare ivy-entwined trees, the carpeting of withered 
leaves, the dull dark autumn afternoon, the wonderful reflec- 
tion of the trees in the still water, combine to form a perfect 
little picture. This alone, apart from the other views which 
are all good, is worth the modest sum named (Ids.) as 
the price of the set. (326) Three pictures by Mr. P. H. Emer- 
son. We say pictures advisedly, for the artistic composition, 
and grouping of the figures, as well as the execution, well 
entitle them to be regarded as works of art. In " After dinner 
rest awhile," the old lady is enjoying the pleasures at once of 
mentid and physical digestion, while her daughter reads to her. 
In " The Tug of War," two fair maidens in a woodland copse 
are testing their strength by pulling at a piece of tangled 
bracken. The rivalry will be more serious, when uiey 
turn the battery of their charms on wretched man. 
" What's o'clock " tells its own tale, and here too 
the fresh young girlish figures are charmingly portrayed. 
"A Centenarian " (285), by Mr. J. G. Gibson, is an old fishing 
boat, with men on the deck, swung over on one side at the edge 
of the tide. The motive, light and shade, and arrangement 
jure excellent, and the picture one which would be a pleasant 



companion in any room. " Out Fishing" (445) is a magnificent 
sea-scape on opeJ glass, by Colonel Stuart Wortley. ^e lurid 
weirdness of the scene is wonderful in its reality. The cloud 
effects are surprising— even creepy; the shimmering lighten 
Ae waves, and the path of brilliancy on the waters, are charm- 
ing There is a feeling of cool, refreshing air over the scene, 
which defies prose to adequately describe, so near akin is it to 
poetry. In "Getting Ready by Moon -light" (443J, Colonel 
Stuart Wortley is equally powerful and true. Tnere is a 
delicious freshness about the waves as they curl in upon the 
beach, a feeling of invigorating saltness on the sea shore, and 
of steadfast purpose about the men, in deep shadow, standing 
by the boat ready to shove her off at the riffht moment, l^e 
loneliness of the rest of the beach, the weird bits of flocculent 
cloud whose white, fleecy outlines light up the dark solidity of 
the sky, are vividly rendered. One can hardly look at a fresh 
sea and cloud effect of Colonel Stuart Wortley's without being 
reminded of Shelley's ** Cloud " — they are supplemental com- 
positions. Messrs. York and Son exhibit some lantern slides 
of lifeboats, pathetic incidences, microscopical subjects and 
comic pictures, all of which are plendid speounens, and we are 
glad to notice the humorous scenes are not vulgar, but are in 
refined tod perfect taste. Messrs. G. West and Son are so re- 
nowned for their yacht pictures that to praise their " Studies of 
Yachts Bacing in the Solent " (96) were superfluous. Mr, 
A. H. Brownsword's '* Transparencies " (442) are ygtv good 
— ^brilliant and full of minute definition. (330) ** Twenty 
Views of English and Scottish Scenery," by Mr. 8. 
Bourne. These include some lovely .bits of scenery, and are 
all carefully and well executed. ** After the Performance, "and 
"Whittling"(329).byMr.W.Adoock,aredistmcayartistic,though 
not so good as his own portrait previously noticed (No. 321). 
A ** Study of a Lady" (328J, by Mr. Valentine Blanchard, is 
deserving of high praise. Tne arrangement is effective, and the 
light effects are admirable. Mr. K. B. Murray has sent in one 
frame (330) no less than eleven landscape views in England and 
France. Unfortunately, the frame is himg* too high for the 
views to be properly seen. Mr. Murray affects homely, 
pastoral subjects — farms, cattle, and sudi-hke— and, from 
what we could see, his pictures seem well-lighted and 
arranged. To Mr. J. Taylor, of Nottingham, has been 
awarded a Certificate for his frame (334), containing eight 
landscape views. They well deserve the distinction. The 
subjects are — ** Trent Bridge, Nottingham;" ** Hampton 
Court Palace, from the Thames; " ** Old Sals Look, Trent; " 
"Thrumpton Hall, Biver Front;" "Burford Bridge Hotel, 
Box Hill, Surrey; " ** Hampton Court Palace, Side Entrance ; " 
and *'Mare and Foal." Of these, if we may distinguish 
where all are good, we Hke best the last-named 
and the gates of Hampton Court. The ''Mare and 
Foal " is one of those nappy animal studies which a 
photographer may unsuccessfully try for days to obtain. 
The group is natiutd and charactaistic, and the manipulation 
of the after processes, upon the plate and print, admirable. 
Mr. J. G. Gibson, upon a whole plate, has fixed a charming 
study. '* Holywell, Deene Castle" (332^ is one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures in the exhioition. In the fore- 
ground is the well, reflecting in its still waters the outlines of 
ike castle, which in reality is seen on a rising knoU of ground 
beyond. As an example of artistic arrangement upon the 
plate, the picture is noticeable. In the framing, too (blac^ 
and gold), Mr. Gibson shows that he possesses more artistic 
taste than do some others whose pictures hang close by* 
The "Five Landscape Views" {S65) of Mr. C. B. Wright, of 
Nottingham, are clever, the darK, lowering clouds in the 
scene at the left hand comer of the frame being particularly 
effective. Clare College Bridge, Cambridge, has long been a 
favourite scene for photographers, and in 354 Mr. F. Lewis has 
very effectively reproduced the spot, though we think in the 
toning of this, as of the other two views in the same frame, 
he has not been very successful, the prints having an un- 
pleasant mealy appearance. 

" On the North Tyne " (335), by Mr. J. Pike, is an enlarge- 
ment on argentic bromide paper, remarkable for clearness and 
excellent tone. *'Day I)reams" (337), by Mr. Valentine 
Blanchard, is a platinotype print, in which the lighting of the 
girl's face, the natural pose of the hands behind ^e head, and 
uie general attitude of the body, are worthy of dose attention. 
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Scotton, of Derby, Bends a bold, imposing wbole plate picture, 
"The Hemlock Stone. Staploford. Notts" (266). The huge 
monolith is well placed in the centre of the view, with just 
suffident foreground, and is an example of eood definition and 
thorough manipulation. Mr. H. Manfietd is again most 
saoccsrful in his " Interiors" (261). 

One of tbe most striking horse pictures we bavo se^n is that 
of the "Horse Left Behind" (21il), by Mr. H. liemmins, of 
Swindon. The head of tbe animal id gazing out of tbe hall* 
door at its retreating companions. The pointed ears and 
expresBive eyes are perfect in their delineation, and the photo- 
graph makes a charming animal study. The frame — green 
pluUi — is in good taste, and a slight departure from the 
ordinary and accepted methods of framing, here undoubtedly 
helping the general artistic effect. Mr. T, O. Wbaite's figure 
studies (220, B21) are Tery perfect specimens, and at the same 
time most satisfactory in every way. "Stella" (187), by Mr, 
H. H. H. Cameron is a profile study of a girl against a wall, 
with the bead inclined to one side. For pose and lighting tbe 
pbolograpL is most inslructiTe. 

Mr. F. TV. Broadhead; in his " Views in Bradgate Park, 
Leicester" {193, 194, 19J), shows a bold, unconventional 
method of treatment, which stamps his photographs with dis- 
tinct individuality. They are artistically taken, and of excel- 
lent texture and t«nc. Mr. A. W. Cox's " Kittens, from Life " 
(175), would delight tbe heart of a Couldery ; more cannot be 
said in their praise. Tbe " Street Scene " (H4). of Mr. P. W. 
Broadbead, will certainly rank among the most successful of 
Hucb instantaneous views that have yet been taken. Mr. P. 
Kerr, jun., of Dundee, is admirable in " On the Newton, Aber- 
nyto, Perthshire" (73). The hay-cocks, the waterfall, and tbe 
suggestion of farm buildings, make a picturesque photograph, 
which is improved by being framed with carved oak, and 
maroon olotb mount, grained-gold paper being close to the 

Mr. Henry Wilkins, of Nottingham, contributes a pair of 
amusing School Board studies. In " I'lO p.m. ; Ready to go 
in " (2t8), wo are presented with nine urchins, more or less 
unkempt and ragged — chiefly more — waiting outside for tbe 
■ohool door to open. A little rough play, of a good-natured 
kind, has been going on, and the group has been 
caught and fixed Hdniirabty. The companion picture, 
" Teachers gone away " (27(i), is wanting in naturalness, and 
shows signs of more artificial treatment than the other. Mr. 
P. H. Emerson's "Confessions" (277) is far less stagy and 
tricky than such compositions are usually. A. dairymaid, in 
ample white bonnet of the sunny-country kind, is seen talking 
to an old lady in bonnet of the same dimensions and character. 
They have been at work, and pause for a moment for gossip. 
"Stacking" (278), from tbe same camera, is a simple hay- 
making scene, delightful for its naturalness. 

On the loft side wall near tbe door we came across a charm- 
ing series (Nos. 5, 6, 8, 9 and 10) by Captain W. de W. Abney, 
E.E,, F.E.8. Two views ou the Cherwell at Oxford are 
especially good, as also one of Cheedala, Derbyshire (No. 6.] 
No. 2, portrait of Mrs. F. Lambert, is a very fine carbon 
enlargement, by Mr. A. W. Cox, in which the beauty of the 
lady is done full justice to by artistic arrangement and 
execution. Perhaps t^e most charming portrait in the exhibi- 
tion, however, is No. 13, a lovely picture by Mr. Richard 
Keene, of Derby, of Viscount Ingestre, Lord Shrewsbury's 
baby, son and heir. The rich soft furs on which tbe child is 
lyinif, as well as the (for a baby) wonderfully handsome and 
intelligent features of the little fellow bunself, are admirably 
represented, but the general effect is somewhat spoilt by bis 
nurse's arm and skirt appearing in the oorner — evidentlynot an 
intendedpart of the effect. Another charming portrait is No. 31, 
by Mr. A. W. Cox, a " Portrait of Miss WooUey," a charming 
little girl who seems already to have tbe ininate consciousness, 
common to all her sex, of her own powers of fascination. No. 
27 is a very pretty set of four fishing scenes by Mr. T. 
Galloway, entitled respectively "Two Fisnor," " Watching the 
Boats," "Baiting," and "Looking Out." 

The "lang-ftwa' Ship," (No. 30) by Mr. Andrew 8. Watson, 



has » touch of romance, as well as the scent of the sea breeze 
about it. 

" Wearisome lang (he maiden must wait, 

Months and years 'ere her watching be o'er, 
For a lover that never will oome to l^d, 
For a ship that never will touch the shore." 
No. 91, "Studyof a head," by Mr. Valentine Blancbard. This 
is H grand old man's Head, very ably and artistically treated. 
It is a Rembrandt platinotype. Tbe fast picture we have room 
to notice in this mort interesting exhibition is an auto-carbon 
enlar^;ement by Mr. W. O. Cockayne (No. 02). This is a very 
beautiful female bead, and is scarcely distinguishable from a 
crayon sketch. Tbe chiaroscuro effects are admirable, and the 
whole picture, in composition and execution, most artistic. 



^pparatUiEt* 



THE WENHAll GAS LAMP. 
H. Weneam, one of the best known pioneers in 
phy, has jost brought out a new lamp, that U 
likely to b© much uaed in photographic studios wnore the 
electric light cannot be obtained. In this lamp the gas and 
air are heated before they come to the burner. 



The light is much whiter than that of any other 
burner we are acquainted with, and we fancy there would 
he no difficulty in obtaining a well-exposed portrait in a 
few seconde, by using two or more burners with suitable 
reflectors. 

The smallest lamp bums 6 feet of gas per hour, and 
gives a light equal to fiO candles at an angle of 4b') 
and of 75 candles at an angle of 00°. 

The largest lamp hums 18 feet, and the light g^ves 
varies from 200 to 300 candles. 

These results are remarkably good ; an ordinBry argand 
burner using 6 feet of gas, would only give a light of 1& 
or 20 candles, and a large argand burning 18 feet, would 
give a light equal to 60 candles. These high results 
hitherto far beyond the reach of ordinary 1 6 candle gas, 
are obtained without the use of any enric^ng matenal, 
simply by an ingenious application of the regeneration 
prindple, whereby the gas and air proceeding to oombustioiir 
are raised to a high temperature by the heat of the flame 
underneath. 

Bnt it is for direct printing on one of the rapid emulsion 
papers that we fancy Mr. Wenham's invention will be moat 
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used by photographers. The flame being below the opaque 
fittings, there is aosolutely no downward shadow, and a 
l^ge number of printing frames could be placed on a table 
underneath the lamp. An exposure of from three to eight 
minutes would probably be required, which would enable 
the printer io fake his pictures as much as was desired. 



{From our special oorreBpondenU.) 

LIVERPOOL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
An extra meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, the 
19th inst., in the Lecture Room, Free library, William Brown 
Street, for the exhibition of lantern slides produced by members 

during the year. - ■• j. ^^i— 

The proceedings commenced by the exhibition of about fifty 
dides of yiews t^en by Mr. J. H. T. EUerbeck during a tour 
in Norway. This series of slides excited much enthusiasm 
amongst the numerous visitors, as one after another of the 
wonderful fiords, mountains, and waterfalls were thrown on the 
screen. The sUdes were on wet collodion and gelatino-chloride 
plates. Mr. EUerbeck expressed the difficulties he had 
experienced in getting satisfactory results on gelatino-bromide 
plates with soda development, but showed one developed with 
ferrous oxalate, which was most satisfactory. Mr. J. H. Day 
8ho^7ed a series of home views on gelatino-bromide plates, 
developed both with ferrous oxalate, and soda and pyro. 
Mr. Wm. Rogers exhibited some slides showing the tones 
obtainable on Chapman's gelatine and albumen plates. The 
exposures were at two feet from gas jet, varying from five 
seconds to five minutes ; development was by ferrous oxalate, 
and the result in the last case was a rich warm brown, with 
perfectly clear high lights. Mr. Blanchard exhibited slides on 
bromide plates (Swan's), developed with soda and feirous 
oxalate ; both being equally good. Mr. Cornish showed about 
twenty-four slides, all on chloride plates ; and Mr. A. W. Beer 
seventeen or eighteen on chloride plates, and also on Fox s 
Gelatino-Bromide plates. Amongst these exhibits there were 
many of exceptional beauty, which elicited warm admiration. 
Mr. Gardner showed eight slides on gelatino-chloride plates, 
which were admired, both subjects and treatment bdng 
excellent. These were followed by a series of Swiss views, 
taken by Mr. Boothroyd, which were also greatly admired, and 
the meeting broke *ip, everyone seeming to have thoroughly 
enjoyed the wide range of travel, from Norway to Switzerland 
abroad, and from Oxford and Leamington to the Isle of Man 
and North Wales at home. Many picturesque bits in the 
vicinity of Liverpool were also shown ; and the slides — which 
were on nearly all the plates in the market, as well as on wet 
collodion— proved that in good hands, all were capable of yield- 
ing every gradation of light and shade. Soda and pyro came 
wdl to the front, and before the meeting closed, a lady visitor 
had entered into the spirit of the pro<>Bedings so thoroughly, 
that she was heard to exclaim, triumphantly — **I knew that 
was soda ! " as one especially beautiful slide was shown. 



CHELTENHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The monthly meeting was held on February 12th, Colonel 
Dawson, O.B., in the chair. Mr. Genlain reaa some remarks 
onthe Washiug Soda Developer, his formula for which has been 
already published. In the course of discussion. Col. Dawson 
stated that he prrferred potash, using 6 grains to each ounce of 
developer, with a little bromide in summer. Captain Aylmer 
Jones, R.E., exhibited prints of a tori>edo explosion, showing 
the different stages of the effeot,taken with the phantom shutter, 
electrically controlled, and opened at intervals of one-fifth of a 
second. 

The chromo-photoscope was shown by Mr. Penny. 

The secretary exhibited one of Chapman's new Manchester 
Cameras (Scott's patent), together with one of Kershaw's 
shutters. The camera, ^-plate equare with reversing frame, 
was light and perfectly rigid, with great length of focus, and 
the workmanship was most excellent. The shutter is easy to use, 



and very portable. Some prints on the new Alpha paper, 
kindly sent by Messrs. Marion and Co., were shown ; as well as 
some on the same paper done by members of the Society. 



DERBY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The first annual conversazione and exhibition of this recently 
formed and vigorous society took place on Friday evening 
last. There was a large and enthusiastic attendance of mem- 
bers and their friends. 

Mr. Joseph Paget, J.P., presided, and in a pithy, though 
pertinent, address set forth the aims, object, and growing 
importance of photography. He mentioned how the art is 
essential in nearly every branch of science, and how as a recrea- 
tion it is being lu*gely followed by a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of amateurs. Mr. T. Scotton's splendid photographs of 
notable scenery in various parts of the country traversed by 
the Midland system attractea much attention. Mr. Bolden's 
Russian coloured views were also admired. 

Mr. H. Arnold Bemrose gave a pleasing exhibition of photo- 
graphic transparencies by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 
The gathering was a uioroughly enjoyable one, and Mr. C. 
B. Keen, and the hon. secretary (Mr. Fred W. Simpson), are 
to be congratulated upon the success which attended their 
labours to promote the comfort ^f the party. 

* 

DUNDEE AND EAST OF SCOTLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 
A LANTEEN slide competition, in connection with this Society, 
was held on Thursday, the 19th inst. There was a crowded 
attendance of members and their friends* 

The prizes offered were as follows :— 1st, one dozen selected 
lantern slides, given by Mr. W. D. Valentine ; 2nd, half dozen 
selected lantern slides, given by Mr. A. C. Lamb; 3rd, 
quarter of a dozen slides, given by Mr. George Lowdon. 

The competition was open to members of the Society, and 
nine sets of four slides each were entered, each member present 
being supplied with a voting paper for recording his opinion, 
the maximum number of votes which could be given to one 
slide by one member being 100. Those members who com- 
peted were not allowed to vote for their own slides. After 
the votes had been classified by the scrutineers, the following 
was found to be the order of merit : — 






6th, J. Geddes - - 5075 marks. 
7th, J. Jones- - - 4847 
8th, J. MathewBon - 4059 
9th, A. Sunpson - 3510 






Ist, D. Ireland - - 7195 marks. 

2nd, D. Ireland, jon. 7105 

3rd, A. Gnthrie - - 6365 

4th, W. Baxter - - 6628 

5th, P. Kerr, jun. - 6480 

Great interest was manifested in the competition, and many 
of the slides exhibited great technical and artistic skill ; most 
of them were on Cowau s chloride i^lates. 

An exhibition followed, to which several of the members 
contributed. A large series, by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, 
London, was shown, and the great variety of tones obtainable 
on gelatine bromide excited eeneral attention. Mr. Wellington 
prepares his own plates, and seems to be able to get nearly as 
great a range of tones as can be obtained on chloride plates. 

Mr. A. Cowan, of London, also sent a number of trans- 
parencies on his own plates, several of which were extremely 
beautiful, the tones rang^g from clear blue to crimson. 

A series of coloured slides, illustrative of a tour in the 
Mediterranean, were also lent by Mr. F. Feathers. A vote of 
thanks was awarded to the exhibitors on the motion of Mr. W. 
D. Valentine. 

* 

BBADFORD AMATEUR PHOTOGBAPHIC SOCIETY. 
The ordinary monthly meeting of this Society was held on 
Thursday the 19th inst. The President, Mr.. Duncan G. 
Law, annoimced that £10 had been promised towards a 
prize competition amongst the members for the best pictures 
taken dunnff the year in the following classes : — Landscape, 
architectural, instantaneous composition subject, and lantern 
slides. The President afterwards read a very interestingfpaper 
on *' Photographing in Savoy," illustrated with over a hundred 
7} X 5 prints of the scenery of the Savoy, at various altitudes, 
with lenses varying from four inches to twenty-two inches 
focus ; he also showed a French Pneumatic Shutter, by Guerry, 
that had answered well in reproducing cloud e£Eects ; after a 
cordial vote of thanks the proceedings terminated. 
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ligbli, and another advanUge ia that the colBnn are 
pradnced by dcrelopmcnt alone, aod no tooifig it 
' ecded. Fii in hypo aa uaual. ^ro^developed nrga- 

-qnire an bonr lo ptodnce a pleaaing purplE lone. 
[uial—Eipoae long and aare ooit and (rouble of 
toning,— G. T- W. P. 
OBANaiNQ BAQ.-Ur F.U. Bu(cliSe laTi- 

_et three and a halt' ■ ■ ■• 

bbick ditto. Hake a kg of thit, a y*t 

idlb ot the itult, big enough to admit uwwonn 

to the waitt, have a itring lo taaten tbcH', and 

^- a window at the bottom, or neariy at 

I boLtora, by cutting away nine ^y twelve 

' — ~» "— <<—•- jiuff. gcw o'-er thit a 

rann ellk, the aamc qutnlitr 

jre ot yellow twill. To utc 

, (able, ur whatnot, windov- 

e plate-boT, elide, doetlBK- 

■Tw^r an yon can therein, and 

H of the earib," fou 

le tuie you get twill, 

lOt of (b. I '- 



of I be black : 



,andaamncbofyo 
. . I yon an a " giant oi 
will have elbow-room enn 
^ lining, and cbocne a | 



QBAFH.-The writer of thi* query mait nirelT 
f*idc tar from tbe haunla of ciriliiation, or hewoulfl 

(ationer'iihopfor a fcwfrin part. Here iaarcdpe 
Dmakconr — ''Water, four uuncts; aulphate ot baryta, 
htec and a haU ouncve ; eugar, one ounce ; gelatine, 
ne punce ; glycerine, eli ounce*. Uelt together in a 
anon the (tre, and pour into a tin or line tray halt an 
inrii deep, and of a »i<e aomewbal larger than tbe letter 
to be ropicd, lo the depth of a quailer ot an inch. A 
apoaal ink ia prepared called vtolct nkethylaoilinc— 
all Btationen keep it ready made— which aa be got 
from a chrniit. Write with it on white paper, lod 
when dry la; it down on tbe " graph " miiture. andmb 
it in with the hand, and the impmaloo will belelt. 

wanted^-40 to SO good onca cwi generally be obtnucd. 
AlHhat ia nqnired ia lo pieM the paper down on (be 
fic-aimile with the hand. When done the " graph " can 



Multiple I 



for fopjmg, 



1, and " Tb* Cjtloatyl 



UoCLK-iiT, — The photograph* yon meution wife 
taken by day-light, it ia impcMible to get tn initan- 
laneoat |>hot«gmp)i by moonlight, in fart tbe li^t of 
the moon hat to litile aMlnic power that a very lofig 

tbe aenaltiTa plate.- Ed. A. F. 

W. Ancora, Helton Howbray— The mutake ia 
rectifled. Thank* toe your letter. We fancy abanrd 
trade jealoutly of tome kind or otbet ha* prevented 
you eeeing what yon eapeoted in tbe oourDO who* you 
looked tor It. Our vOaej i* purely Id the ainateur't 
lotereit. and we are obliged by your recognllioo ot our 
eieriionl.— BD.A.F. 

F. C. Burn, Mew York,— We appreciate yonr kind- 
ncta and comleay in tending ut thoae two photogrtpht, 
Th* graip ot your member* taken by manieinral 
light la, to na, interealiiig for two maoni :— Aa beJng 
a mccnrul group, photographically qioildng. and 

litile more pereonally rr '-■■ — ■■■ "-- ~- 



OMhlyl- 



The ffkoit phc4ogT^>h ii 



ith (he 
alflo atrihiag,— and 



CiiiMitT.— Prom tbe time (hat your platee take to 
dry, the plan in which they are dried mml be damp. 



llart go— it aman dty o 



tobe,u 

quality of (he gelatine has nothbg 
Mime taken for drying. Of (be kindi 

^ when plHtet- eilber bromide, chloride, 
le, ot dtro-cbloiide-tahe more than 
n to dry they ahow a patch on develop- 

!, Uanche«tet.— Prom the equivaleiit 
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22 & 23, SO HO SQUARE, L ON DON , W. 

ALPHA PAPER. — The printing process of the future, for it is equal in beauty to Albumen 
prints. Experts say it will be more permanent, and combined with these two qualities is the all powerful one of 
rapidity. From an ordinary negative a satisfactory exposure can be obtained from a fish-tail gas burner in about 
two minutes. 

Sample packet of O.D.V., with specimen print and instruction - - 5/, 

Sample packet of Cabinet, „ „ -* - 7/. 

Can be liad in the following sizes ;^ 
1008 pieces of full Carte-de-Visite size, in boxes ready for use - - 20/- 

360 „ „ Cabinet size ----«. 20/- 

1^0 „ „ 8^ X 6^ 20/. 

108 „ „ 10 X 8 20/- 

72 „ I2i X lOi 20- 

48 „ 15i X 12i 20/- 

20 „ 24i X 19 - 20/- 

3 Rolls of 10 ft. 8 in. long by 24 J in. wide - - - - 20/- 

AXjPHA opals on machine smoothed pot opals, for printing in contact exposure a little quicker 
than the paper. These new plates give liner and richer tones than any hitherto offered for sale. 

Sizes 4J X 3i 5x4 6i X 4} 7^ X 5 8^ X 6J 10 X 8 12 X 10 

5/- 7/- 11/- 15/- 18/6 30/- 40/- Doz. 

BRITANNIA PIjAT£jS| By certain improvements in manufacture, we have succeeded in 
making these Plates still more perfect, and removing a few defects that were complamed of. Please order 
new make. 

FOB ENLiARGUNG-.— The facilities now offered place this useful process quite within the 
reach of every amateur. 

ENLABQING LANTERN, fitted with a pair of 4-in. Condensers, including J-pkte 

Portrait Lens, £4 4«. This instrument also forms a very good Magic lAntem. 
Ditto ditto, with a pair of 6-in, Condensers, including Cabinet Portrait Lens, £8 18»., 

with mahogany bottom board and bellows adjustment. 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE PAPER, specially for enlargements. Evenly coated, and 
superior tone. 

A Box of 24 Sheets, 12^ x lOJ - - - - - - 9/- 

16 „ 15i X 12J - 9/- 

„ 20 „ 24i X 19 27/- 

A Roll of 10 ft. 8 ins. by 24^ wide ..... 9/- 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE OPALS, rich in tone. 

Plates 6i X 4| 8^x6^ 10 x 8 12 x 10 12 x 15 

10/- 17/6 25/. 35/. 53/- per doz. 

(In Boxes of half-ardozen.) 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE PLATES, the best for Lantem Trans 
parencies and Window Decoration. 

3i X 3i ^XH 5X4 6i X 4} 7i X 5 8^ X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

2/- . 2/6 4/- 5/6 7/6 10/- 14/6 22/- doz. 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE OPALS make beautifuUy soft and rich 

transparencies. 

4i X 3J 5X4 6^ X 4| 8^ X 6i 10 X « 12 X 10 

4/6 6/8 9/- 16/6 23/6 45/6 doz. 

ACADEMY CAMERAS in four sizes. Each Camera holds 12 plates, and can be changed in 

the open air. 

No. 1, for Plates 1 J inches square, each - . - - - - 50/- 

No. 2. „ 2 .. 75/- 

No. 3, „ 3i „ 100 - 

No. 4, „ 4i X 3i - - _ - - - - 130/- 

Complete Sets from 45s. to £50. 
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Jfffr Sale or ^a^mst. 

AdTortiMmeot* for thfa Oolnnm mnrt bo 
NMlved bT^WIIDHBSDAT. KOBB- 

iHo-B voir. 

BTTLH.— rniT ramg 
imA QOB for tnry 

nrletml viU tati 

IH H anJ oddrw ^ UU . 

two n^. AppitlIu:-n>MM<7-0/H< A>Ht»; 
MdKif niiAtr, IS, Buctmfliam Strut, Btraitd, Loadam, 
W.C. 
KS.— Trait AinHiitmimlt « 



prtoe.— A. Sin- 




as a preparatorj bnth, prior to deTelopment, 
is growing in iavouz ms > nuKDB of quiokaning 
the deTelopiag operation, and biiD^ing out 
mora and finer details in the reenlting piotare. 
Dr. Prof. H. W. Voml, In some note* from 
the Photo- chemicAlIi«bontory of the 'Bajal 
Teohaiaal College at Berlin, oonunnnioated to 
the Fhol. MillA., raj's that he has used 
this method to Htlll greater advantage in 
order to diminish too greet oontrasts, and to 
ohtain soft and harmonioos nwatiTO*. In 
copjing an oil painting with aiaun- plates, he 
found the bright parts inrariablj' too intense in 
relation to the ihadows, which gave the prints 
a hud uppenranoe. Prolongntion of exposure 
was not found of any avail. The lights 
whioh fint name out strangthened rapidly be- 
fore the dark parts began to appear, and, in 
the resnlt, became proportionalelj' too pro- 



nounced ; but the use of Qie one-tenth per 
oent. flxinsf-soila solntion remedied tlie defect. 
with eioellent results. A plate iuuneisEd 
therain for one minute, and then developed 
with ferrous -oxalate, at onoe without inter- 
mediate washing, offered the advantage ol the 
lights and shadows showing quicUj and al- 
most aimultaneoaslr. and inteusifying in equal 
ratio. The picture, if examined after the lirst 
few moments, appears very dense by reflected 
light, even ia the shadow! ; bat, on the other 
hand, very weak if held up for the light to 
shine through. But by allowing the further 
aotioQ of the developer, the picture intensiGes 
very rapidly, almost viiiblv ; and it is easy, 
with a red ught, to determme the proper de- 
gree of intensification, and to arrest the pro- 
aem when that is attained. This is effected 
by immediately and thoroughly washing the 
negative. The result is a very soft, harmo- 
nious picture, with the lights and shadows 
properly and minutely graduated. 



ANDREW THOMSON, 
THAMES YACHT ABENGY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C. 

■AHiIKG TAOET8 for B.AI1E or HTRB, 

of Cram S Tons op to 370 Tana. 
BTXAM TAOHTS for 8AI1B Or HIBX of 

from 10 Tona np to 6 00 Tom. 
A number of BTBAM ItAITVOSXS 
BALX. 
fmiKajrcM tBtatad at Sraoui. Sstia. 



HTEHT PORTABLE POCKET TBIPOD, 

Shuts up from 4 feet to ID inches in less 

Ptrfietig rigid and Sltad^. ilay ht had On 

Jpproval, price 20,. and 2ii. 6d. 

For particulare with illustrations and 

testimonials, apply— 

A. Fnmphrey, Stanhope StiBinningbam. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflnar, AasaTSr, and BuUloa Daalar, 
Porchutr, ai fuQ Market Value, of Gold, Silver, uad 
Psning B«r«, Scnip, S».«p. Old Silver Plmie, kc., fa. 
having s uperko' method of redocinff every kind 
Gold and Silver Wuu from PhococrapQc opermiioni, it 
therehy enabled to give a high price for tlie lame. Caih 

'g? ft 28, w^irrtone I*ne, Bimii^lmn. 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, mONTPZUKR BOAS, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

£nlu(ns, Piiiters, Iitoiclini, Priitirs. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PBIOE LIST. 



THE DYgAi nTS EXPL08I0HS. 

- photu^phic 

Photographing the Dfoaiolte Exploeioiu ii 

"NEI^ON'S PLATB3*weuaedinoverr oMc, "~ 
Here *' partlculatl; iu eei —f ul," 

These platea are oied eulunvBlT bv onmben of the 
leading photOftrapherB of the world and the War 
DaputansDla (H Kaala&d, France, Oermanf and Kuiala. 

RelUbilltTi dmplicItT, and high qoalilT, oombined 
with eeDiwmT, luive Mcnred tor theia ludveratl 
demand. 

Stampa neelved for aoj •oaa up to iCl. imd the 
BEiiT VALUE in quantllr and quatitT tarmided bv 
■ J, according to wei^t. 



W. H. ft J. NELSON, 

SHERLAND WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 
LONDON, 8.W. 



BATMOND LTKSE (HedaUist), 

408, Edgware Rd., London, W. 

UndtrUkm. for Jmaltun and Fra/euiimal; ail 
kindt Qf Work {High-Ciau) in Oil, WtUr 
Oolatir, Sepia, MaiVKhremi, ^e. 
SnaOUUtieS:— A>r(raiUiltrK(ini Couoi. Oajmt 
■ Wluxuiuin'i I^ptr. .Opuli imrkti in WaUrCtlmri. 



Ctpfimg nd &ttar}ins dmt 01 auul reanHiiitlt raUi, Ijl 

FREDERIC WEMY5S, 

1, OIsTeland Vlllaa, Olevalaiid Boad, 

BABNII8. 8.W. 

ua and Frict Litt/tnaatitin inxlpl b/ t tlawiri. 



X1.0 BL. 

... . _ aiun, PDiD iiLL, sEmu 

Mam^aelarw o/Ike ital SKtttM 
BUvar-Btaal BOTABT BUKiriBHflBs 

Fw fiamiaUw hctnlts and nodaitBC than eqoal ta 
Bn-r—"-* PilBis, giving Ihem a uli iai a jiyssmnee, 

(sMSToftlH Beat and HaidMt SO nr Steal. laada 
neoiallr br lbs Proprietor, sod Is Us seent. The 
BuiuMmt it tbt neat effldeait vat bbodneed, ai 

haltthenrioeofc " '-' "^-inn — • 

•mtvitTwchB 

JTJ.— Jl«hra/di SimBMSeamtFimtfar thmamlU 






CtUbnUtd^ Iht txeiUeme efthtir q uality &• t l urraugh r tHabUi^y. Prias vtry modtraU. 

THOIfSALB AND HETAIL DEPOT- 

J. MOTHBRSILIi (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLLOW AY ROAD, LONDON, N. 



l-MASCH ESTER 1 ; 



Pricf. Li^tx nn -"ppHcntion. Spfcial teriM ti Shipper* ^ Ufnl^.r 






BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 



For Drj-Plate Photography, oomprlsin^ a superior Aohromatio Lens, Bellowi 
bodj Camera to take pietuTM 4} bj 3}, Dark Baok to hold Two Dry PUtes, 
Portable Tripod Camera Stand, One doz. superior Dry Plates, Two Ebonite 
Develt^^ug Tmjrs, Printing frame, Olaw Funnel and DeTelopiog Olwa, 
Seadtiaed Paper, Filtering Papm, and Bottles of HTposolphite of Bodo, 
Sulphate of Iron, Oxalate of Potash, and Negative Varnish . 

Complete in Case, Price £2 5s. 

Full Illustrated Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus sent Jree. 



JOHN BROWNING, 

63, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Our rioH .„ ~ 

Miuurci ej Weifki ovl Capaei 
TkrotfK On ArluMU Jslo 



OONTZHTa 



Chicago Amattar I'holoffrapMc 
yoUin^Aam PfiotfffffajiMt jgaocio 

For SaU or Kxehangt 



VOnCE TO STTBSORIBEBS. 

BnbMrintkn In Uio United Sngdom, prepaid : — 

SnumUu, 6t. Sd.J IS nontbi, 10*. lOd. 

SnbMiiptlon In t)t« Foatal Union, praptid ; — 

6 montha, S«. Sd. j 13 monOu, 13a. Od. 

BnbaoilpttaD to Indift, OUok, Jca., prepaid; — 

8 montlu, lOs. lOd. | 13 nontlu, 31i. 8d. 

ADDBKSB 

AH lett«n oont^ning Otd«ta, lUantttuioea, 8u« and ExdHursB 
AdTmtiaementB, ts oOmt bnafaieM matten, ihould be addiweed 
to the FmiJSKMB of the iMnrmm Pbotooufhmb, 23, BnoJdng'hain 
StMet, Stnad, London, W.G. ; wMUt litenuy oontribntioni and 
qn«lM ilionldM addneaed to the Enmoa. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 

fliinii¥wintii«tlfm« TMpeotinr Tsum AdTertiaGnuinta to be made to 
PiBKT ft OkMnoBD, 23, BnokiiLgluuD Street, Slzand, LoadoD, W.O. 



PRIZE COUFBTITION. 

"ANIMAia AT HOME." 

ParUculara of this International Prize Competition 
will he found inpreceding numbers of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitiom is 
April ^th. 

Cloth Cases Jbr binding Volume I. of this journal, 
which will he completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now preparing. The design will be chaste and 
appropriate, in black and gold. The Puhlisher 
will now be glad to receive orders for the 
same, so that he mag form some idea of the 
numher of cases that will he required. As only 
a limited number will be blocked, to prevent 
disappointment subscribers will oblige by plactTig 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, is Is. Gd. per case. 



FRIDJ.Y, MARCH 6, 1885. 

" To hold at 't wtrf tht mirror vp to Natvrt." — Bhasstxex. 
At laat, there is to be an Exhibition ol Photographs by 
Amateure in London. We bail the annotmceinent with 
genuine delight, and are sor© that it will bo a succesa. 
The circumstances are propitious. The gallery which- 



has been taken (103, New Bond Street), ia, in the 
centre of the fashion able -picture-going community, and 
tho time (From April 23rd to May 9tb) of year just when 
Loudon is full of people who are bent on aight-Beeing. Tho 
prizes offered are liberal, even laviah, and we oro sure the 
number and quality of the pictures sent in will astonish 
those who are not fully alive to the number of amateur 
photographers in thie country, and the excellence of the 
work they are capable of turning out. 

Thb Exhibition ie organised by the London Stereosoo^o 
and Photographic Company, and great credit is due to them 
for their enterprise in getting up an Exhibition, which, it 
may be hoped, they will see their way to make an annual 
occurrence. Naturally, a few prizes are devoted to works 
by pupils of the Company, but, by far the large majority, 
are thrown open to all amateurs of either sex. 

Thb Manager is well-known to our readers — Mr. T. C. 
Hepworth. The Judges are Mr. Thomas Faed, B.A., 
Capt. Abney, F.B.8. ; Mr. John Duncuft, B.A., Barriater- 
at-Iaw ; and Mr. Mason Jackson, the Art Editor of the' 
Illttttrattd London New*. 

In another column will be found a oomplete list of the 
prizes offered for competition, among which will be found 
one offered by this journal for the most artistic photograph 
sent in. 

The question of the dark room baa again, and rightly, we 
think, come to the fore in the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society. We have just reoeived the transactions of this 
Society, from which we learn that, at a recent meeting, 
Mr. W. Neilson moved, in language terse enough surely—- 
perhaps, some may say, a little brusque — " That those who 
wished a dark room should form themselves into a club, 
and get a dark room." This motion was supported by Mr. 
Pillans, who argued the poverty of the Society, and the 
well-worn rule of living within one's income. It appears, 
however, that the EdinbnT|;h Society has a list of members 
exceeding considerably 400, with a subscription amount of 
over £100 per annum. The plea of poverty is one which, 
we believe, will not hold. We deprecate, in the 
strongest manner, Mr. W. NeOson's. idea, believing 
that it would be detrimental to the real interesta of the 
Society were those who wanted a dark room to form a 
aeparate club for that purpose. Mr. Charles Fraser's appro- 
priate remarks are far more to the purpose. He sensibly 
points out that, in a society photographio, a dark room 
ought to form part of the society's premises. Wa go 
beyond Mr. Eraser, and say that for a photographio society 
not to possess a dark room, is as sensible as for a Uicros- 
copic Society to be without microscopes. A dark room is, 
in our opinion, a necessity— though, doubtless, many will 
differ with ua — to the well and vigorous being of a I^oto- 
graphic Society. "Hr. Fraser proposed, as an amendment, 
which, we are glad to notice, was eventually carried, 
"that the question be referred back to the Council for 
consideration." Mr. Fraser etpressed surprise that the 
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amateurs of the district had not oome forward in larger 
numbers in support of this accommodation, which remark 
was accentuated by one of Mr. Wane's, in which that gen- 
tleman announced that, in response to a circular on the 
subj ect, sent to each of the members, only thirty amateurs 
had responded. We fancy the explanation of this is 
simple. The amateurs of the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society know full well that their wants are not studied or 
cared for by a certain section of the members, and, rather 
than be involved in any disputes, they keep aloof from the 
discussion. We trust the good sense of the majority of 
the members of this go-head and active Society, will con- 
vince the minority, so that a dark room, for the use of 
all members, will be provided. It is not a question — as was 
pertinently pointed out by Mr. Charles Fraser — between 
amateur and professional members, but one affecting the 
real status of the Society as a whole. Why not charge a 
small fee to those using the room, as proposed by Mr. 
Lennie, for no one would object to this ? We sincerely 
trust the Edinburgh Society will decide to have a dark 
room, and that the question of rival interests in the same 
will not again crop up. 

* 

The Jan Yan Beers' Exhibition of Pictures in Bond Street 
is quite out of the ordinary run. There is an originality, 
and a departure from stereotyped precedent, in the paint- 
ings, which is striking, even to the most hloiS picture-seer ; 
and no one can visit the Qallery without obtaining fresh 
ideas and useful hints. The photographer may gain a 
wrinkle or two in natural and artistic posing, particularly 
from those pictures where the subjects are sitting. The 
way in which Mr. Jan Van Beers disposes of his sitters in 
rooms is original, unusual, and, at the same time, instruc- 
tive. When you are there, spare a moment to look at the 
admirable style of framing adopted in several instances. 



criticisms we find the following: — ''The photographic 
method of art, which consists of a series of poses, is never 
satisfactory from any but a photographer's point of view." 



Thbouqh the courtesy of Mr, A. Manning, the Engineer 
in charge of the new Docks at Tilbury, we had an oppor- 
tunity of getting some photographs of the progress of the 
works. The negatives were all good and dean, though 
the plates — ^Wratten and Wainwright's Instantaneous — 
had been purchased in 1880, and had been taken up to 
Wady Haifa, on the Nile ; to Palmyra, in the Desert ; and 
last year made a voyage to the West Indies and back. 
No special care had been taken of them, nor had they 
been kept in a tin-lined case. On the same day, and at 
the same place, we also exposed a batch of newly-made 
Monckhoven plates, all of which gave most satisfactory 
results. 



" Punch " last week proposed a query, which we accept as 
a comical one, since it appears in our leading comical jour- 
nal. " When Miss Anderson produces * The Hunchback ' 
at the Lyceum, what view will The Times take of Master 
Walter ? " * The future has now passed into the past : ' The 
Hunchback' has been represented, and has been criticised by 
The Times ; and Mr. Stirling's performance of Master Walter 
has been pronounced by that journal to be ** an excellent 
rendering of the part." But The Times is not so kind to 
Miss Anderson herself: and among various disparaging 



We hold this to be a very fair appreciation of this modem 
variation upon the actor's true art. Miss Anderson is a 
beautiful woman, but only an average actress. As rosiere, 
as an ornament in a book of beauty, as a lovely model, as 
many other things which we very much esteem, she is 
excellent. But her beauty is at once the source and tho 
limit of her success. As an actress, she is simply — fair. 
And the same is true, of course, of Mrs. Langtry. Photo- 
graphers, therefore, will flock with pleasure to the Lyceum, 
and to the Prince's, to enjoy tho treat which The Times 
promises to them. Fortunately, the spread of photography 
among amateurs will enable many of the ordinary public 
to share this new method of histrionic satisfaction. We 
are assured also that the piece is elegantly mounted : by 
which we must understand that it appears in a nice photo- 
graphic frame ! When all the lorgnettes are levelled, the 
photographers will commence to focus. All the boxes 
will bo dark ones. The exposure will — cela va sans dire — 
be at the discretion (or indiscretion) of the object, instead 
of the photographer : and during the development of the 
piece, the footlights will be ruby lamps. Such a photo- 
graphic siance cannot but meet with a brilliant success ! 



Apropos oi '^ spirit" photographs, a correspondent writes 
that he once had a curious experience. He had cleaned a 
glass carefully ; when tested in the usual way by breathing 
upon it, not a trace of imperfection was visible, and it was 
used for a portrait. On developing, he was astounded at 
seeing two images appear, one much feebler than the other. 
When thoroughly developed, fixed, and examined in 
the daylight, the figure and face of a lady were seen dis- 
tinctly, though in a ghostly way, infringing upon the 
image of the sitter. Here clearly was a case of visitation 
from the spirit world, and both sitter and operator would 
have been much puzzled, had not the latter happened, after 
a while, to recollect that the photograph of the supposed 
spirit was a copy of a painting he had made some three 
months before. From some cause— probably due to the 
softness of the glass — the first image had imprinted itself 
on the surface, and, though invisible when breathed upon, 
was developed when it came once more under chemical 
influence. 



We return again to our remarks last week anent the 
vocation of the amateur, and we shall need to recur to it 
again and again. For the amateur perpetually needs to be 
dragged out of the slough of mechanical work to be re- 
minded of what he can do to advance science and art, and 
to render his pursuits worthy, not only of respect, but of 
admiration. We have said, the most seemingly trivial 
observations may lead to most important scientific results. 
But to secure this, the observations must be noted by 
scientific eyes; and to possess these, whatever pursuit is 
taken in hand, must be studied from a serious and scientific 
standpoint. 
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If an amateur be drawn by his own strong natural bent to 
the practice of photography, the force of his inclination is 
witness to his real capacity for the scientific study of 
optical phenomena. But in the scientific world, capacity is 
one thing, and wark another ; just as in the moral world, 
the " will," and ** how to perform," sometimes lie far apart. 
An amateuriwith any practical knowledge of photography, 
cannot do better than lay down a sound knowledge of the 
whole of optical science, and of such branches of chemistry 
as touch on optical science. A whole kingdom of science 
of most fascinating interest lies before him ; and he will 
pass from photography and its camera to the microscrope, 
the polariscope, spectroscope, telescope, to return again to 
" his first love," and our immediate subject, with a new 
zest, bom of larger knowledge. 



Let us point the moral of our '< tale." Ten days or so ago, 
an interesting phenomenon in astronomonical science took 
place, the occultation of Aldebaran — '' the red eye of the 
bull," as the Arabian astrologers called it— one of the 
Hyades, as the Greeks designated it. More than 1,350 
years ago, this phenomenon was watched and recorded, and 
many times since ; and yet the observations have not yet 
solved the problems that its peculiar features raise ; 
whether there are fissures in the moon, whether the moon 
has an atmosphere, and so on. But there were observa- 
tions needed within the range of even amateurs — as the 
Standard said, " active amateurs may aid in the unravelling 
of this interesting puzzle in lunar physics." Eeports have 
not yet come to hand, and in many parts of England, the 
weather was very unfavourable. We shall learn presently 
if amateurs have been ** up and doing." It would give us 
great pleasure to hear if any of our readers have taken 
photographs, or telescopic or spectroscopic observations. 



We heartily thank Mr. Whistler for his most unconscious 
testimony to the high oflSce of the Photographic Art. We 
cannot endorse Mr. Ruskin's gibe — that he flings his pot 
of paint in the face of the British public — while he does us 
such yeoman's service. At his "Ten o'Clock", at the 
Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, he veritably snubbed Nature. 
While Nature is the adored goddess of our Art, Nature 
seems an " evil dream " to the eccentric art of Mr. James 
W. McNeill Whistler. He thinks to transcribe Nature 
as she is, is " like sitting on the pianoforte in order to pro- 
duce a tune." He thinks Nature is sometimes " guilty of 
a very foolish sunset," and that she is ** very rarely right 
in an artistic sense," and that the art manufacturer can go 
'* beyond the slovenly suggestion of Nature." We put it 
all solemnly down, because we are very pleased to read it. 
No one will believe it— who knows the glories of Nature. 
It will do us a great deal of good — no harm certainly to 
Photography. It will only make poet and artist — 
enquiiing into the delinquencies of Nature — ^marvel and 
admire more her unimaginable beauties, and the more 
eagerly seek to record for ever on the unerring photo- 
graphic plate those unique splendours which are beyond 
the *' arrangement," of ^y jnere canvas decorator. 



Nevebtheless, there is room in photography for feeling, 
sentiment, purpose. Mere facts — ^because they are facts — 
are not worthy of record. Still less when they are not 
facts. Some illustrated papers are not content with repro- 
ducing Nature, but they take the most bizarre, or the most 
outrd, or the most saddening or revolting events, and con* 
struct upon them the most ghastly imaginings. Photo* 
graphy can never fall so low as that. What a horrible 
picture, for example, is that in one of the weekly Hlus* 
trateds — "The Death of General Earle." If pictorial 
art cannot do better than that it had better leave the 
solemnities of death alone. We j>rote8t alike against such 
bad art, and such bad taste. 

* 

We do not always agree with Mr. Buskin's words, but we 
have much respect generally for Mr. Buskin's deeds — 
which, in many cases, are pure acts of Christian x>bilan- 
throphy. A young g^l of obscure condition, in one of the 
parishes of Southwark, had shown considerable aptitude 
for drawing, her subjects being taken chiefly from animal 
life. This fact, we are informed, was lately brought to 
Mr. Buskin's notice, who at once put the young artist in 
the way of prosecuting the studies for which she had 
shown this natural taste. Every photographer must be 
glad to hear of any liberal assistance given to those who 
pursue their art studies xmder straitened circumstances. 
For the Muses were all daughters of one father and 
mother ; and the Arts are all united by the common bond 
of sisterhood. 



^ 



The careless stroller down the Avenue de V Opira in Paris 
may notice near the Hdtel dee deux Mondee a fascinating 
advertisement. There, it appears, you have only to 
" entrust your photograph " to the advertiser, who for a 
paltry money consideration will return you a " beautiful, 
pleasing miniature " of yourself. Those to whom Fortune 
has been sparing of the gift of beauty may find some con- 
solation at the hands of this very flattering artist. 

Messrs. BoBouaHEs akd Watts have issued a short 
treatise on *' Billiards," with the attractive sub-title, **0r 
how to make breaks." This hand-book is adorned with 
photographs of ** some of the great players making their 
breaks." As we have not yet looked through this work, 
we are unable to say exactly how much practical help may 
be afforded to the inexperienced by these photographio 
glimpses of celebrated players '' at home " on the spot. 
Probably about as much help as a yoimg curate on Satur- 
day night might derive from looking at a photograph of a 

Canon in a pulpit. 

* 

France is far from being the best-photographed country 
in Europe, yet beyond doubt it is the country where the 
photograph nuisance does most flourish and abound. The 
show district of France, which extends the length of the 
Loire, from Orleans to Nantes, is studded with interesting 
spots, famous on accoimt of historic or artistic associations. 
But at every spot the wretched traveller is pestered with 
offers of photographs, often very inferior, and nearly 
always ^^mountedi" so as to be troublesome for album 
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purposes. The eone%erg$ of every ehdteau is not content 
with a fee, or the ordinary entrance charges. He, or 
especially she, is gloomy, if you make no purchases of 
photographic mementos. ^* C^est mon petit hinificef mon' 
sisur,*^ So to play the part of the benefactor, you purchase 
stiff pieces of cardboard day after day, which, being 
rapidly accumulated, grow to alarming size and weight 
before your tour is ended. 



An exception must be made in the case of Chenonceauz. 
Mme. Wilson, M. Orevy's daughter, hospitably presents 
visitors with a small brochure containing pictures and an 
account of her charming ehdteau. 



In another column we print, from AnthmyU Buttetin, a 
thoughtful paper, by the President of the Society of 
Amateur Photographers of New York, upon some of the 
advantages of Amateur Photography. Mr. F. C. Beach's 
remarks will be read with attention, for his position at the 
head of one of the leading Amateur Societies of the world 
enables him to speak on the subject of Amateur Photo- 
graphy from knowledge gained by great and varied ex- 
perience. 

* 

- [The Editor untt he glad to reeme cimmmiea^iwM for iheee 
coiumne, which in eperg can wiMii he authmticated hy the name 
and addreee ofih$ under. "] 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

gilt,— In one of the numbers (No. 9, December 5, 1884) 
of your valued paper, Mr. D. W. Samways makes a very sen- 
sible and practical suggestion— namely, that weights and 
measures snould be expressed both in French and English 
units. 

The advantages of the decimal system in g^eral are obvious, 
and espedally so for idl sdentifio purposes. The gramme weight 
and mttre measurement is particularly clear and simple, llie 
best proof of its merits is, that it has been employed for many 
years, not only in France, but also throughout Cbrmany, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and parts of Bussia. 

My apparatus for weiffhiDg and measuring is constructed for 
the French system, and my camera for Continental sizes of 
.plates. 

Owinff to the variety of weights and measures, the difficulty 



for me (and all other foreign readers of your iournal) to derive 
any benefit from the interesting articles and useful formuls, 
is often very great. 

Grains, and Drachma, and Ounces, and Pints^ and Minims, 
and I do not know what more, are things of which the propor- 
tions cannot be guessed. 

Nevertheless, I have too much respect for the conservatism 
of the liberal English to believe that any change in weights 
and measures (of which you seem to possess quite an assort- 
ment, all of different kinds) will take place— at least, not on 
this side of 1900. 

In the mean time, and awaiting the *' movement all round," 
I think you would cause many of your readers in England and 
on the Continent to be still more indebted to you— and, at the 
same time, render them a valuable service— by publishing in your 
oolumns a Tahh of the various English weights and measures, 



and their equivalents in fframmes ; and, also, of the prcmor- 
tion of the sices of the plates in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

This would enable them, not only to reduce the weights in 
English photographic literature into grammes, but woSd also 
be a useful reference for amateurs who have French or Qerman 
books, and who wish to know the proportion of grammes to 
English weights. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

A. E. Thobbubn. 
6, Stanley Villas, 

Frindsbury, near Bochester. 

[NoTB. — ^The suggestions made hy Mr. Thoibum have reached us 
from various quarters ; and, as we have ourselves felt that it would he 
advantageous to our readers to cany at least the principal one into 
effect, we therefore have pleasure in puUifdiing, in this week's issueL 
comparative tables for the redprooal conversion of "Rngl^fh «l«^ 
French fluid measures and weights, as emplqved for photogr^ihecB' 
purposes. These will be found accurate, and of great oonvenienoe for 
reference. — ^Ed. A. P.] 



MEASURES OF WEIGHT AND CAPACITY. 

BBITISH AND METBICAL SYSTEMS. 

Fob the oonvenienoe of our readers, in the oonversion of British 
Statutory into French or Metrical measures, and vice^versa, we 
puldish tables of equivalente. The basis of the French linear 

Sstem is the metre, with ite sub-divisions of tiie decimetre and 
e centimetre ; from which are derived, in tiie following man- 
ner, ike measures of capacity and weight. The cubic metre (or 
stere) is 1 kilolitre, f6r capacity ; the cubic decimetre is the litre; 
and the cubic centimitre is the millilitre. Hie weight of one 
cubic centimetre of distilled water — at standard barometric and 
thermometric readin|;s t. e, at sea level, bar. 30 inches, and therm. 
60 degrees Fahrenheit--is the standard of weight, the gramme; 
and is equivalent to 15*44, or in round numbm 15|, grains. 
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Pronch 



Grammes. 
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Camera atiti , itenjs^— ^^ 

By Olivia M, Stone, Author of *' Norway in June" 
(Continued from pa^e 325.) 

A few days later we started again from Orotava 
in a large brig for the island of La Palma. We were 
80 unfortunate as to be becahned, and a journey which 
takes five hours in the steamer took us five days! 
The captain, however, who trades between these islands 
and Cuba, entertained us with the best of every- 
thing, and we enjoyed the quiet days and glorious 
sunsets as we lay rocking between Palma and Tenerife, 
^ih both in sight. We had ample opportunity for observ- 
ing the after sunset effects, which about this time were 
occupying the attention of everyone all over the globe. 

Landing at last at Santa Gruz de la Palma, we proceeded 
immediately into the interior. Li order to get to the 
western side of the island^ it was necessary to cross the 
cumbresy which we did at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. 
The western side of Palma is a vale of beauty and fertility. 
The district of Argual is so fertile that it produces every- 
thing-— coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, besides fruits of all 
kinds and descriptions. Its situation is similar to that of 
Orotava, hence its climate and productions are much the same, 
the background of moimtains protecting it on the east as 
Orotava is protected by the Peak. But Argual is still 
more effectually sheltered by a chain of mountains, part of 
the famous Caldera, which runs to the sea and ends in a 
cliff a couple of thousand feet high, thus protecting the 
valley from the north-west winds. There is only a small 
inn here of very modest pretensions. We, however, had a 
letter of introduction to a large landed proprietor; who 



owns most of the Oaldera, with whom we stayed, enjoying 
his kind hospitality. Prom Argual we made an excursion 
into the Caldera, a rough ride on a dangerous path, wind- 
ing along the edge of the barranco. We got several 
photographs of the crater in which, however, the foreground 
of guides and horses formed the best part of the picture 
owing to the immense size of the Caldera, the deepest 
in the world. The walls, whose summits were hidden 
by clouds, are from 7,000 to 8,000 feet high ; the form 
of the crater is circular, opening at one part into 
a deep, narrow ravine. One side of this ravine is 
5,000 feet high, the other, not so perpendicular, has a path 
about a thousand feet above the river bed. The barranco 
widens out a very little occasionally, and when it does, any 
spare groimd above the influence of floods is cultivated, and 
a tiny hut built in its midst. 

The next morning we left Argual about 5 a.m., but 
before doing so, photographed the houses forming a 
large square belonging to the extensive establish- 
ment of our kind friends. Previously we had got a view 
of the entrance to the Caldera, and the fertile valley of 
Argual from the house top. Don Antonio Sotomayor brings 
here, by means of an aqueduct, a large quantity of water 
from the Caldera. As water is the only thing wanting in these 
islands, to render them enormously productive, wherever 
the precious fluid is obtainable the luxuriance of every- 
thing, and the prosperity of everybody is almost an assured 
fact. The aqueduct being quite a feature, and unusually 
large, we got an excellent picture of it. The drippings of 
the water alone are sufficient to produce, beneath its 
course, ferns and wild flowers in tropical abundance, and 
with the brilliant green of the temperate zone. 

We had a long and interesting day's ride from Argual. 
Descending into the barranco we surmounted the cliffs on 
the other side, whence, procuring a guide, we climbed on 
horseback the most awful — ^road is a misnomer, and 
goat-lraok also misleading — path for eagles that, 
with one exception, we encountered in the islands. 
It led through pine forests up to the crest of the Caldera, 
which we skirted. The scenery was magniflcent. Before 
reaching 6,000 feet, we could see the interior of the Caldera, 
into whose bottom we could drop a stone from where we 
stood. A little higher and we got above the clouds. The 
edges of the crater were not, however, hidden, but from 
side to side, as if fiUed with wool, the soft, fleecy clouds 
spread themselves like a sea of snow. All around, this 
carpet extended, until far, far away, like an island 
in an ice floe above and beyond the lower regions of 
earth, floated, as if a moimtain of the heavens, the cone of 
El Teyde. We succeeded in getting a clear photograph of 
the crater edges and clouds, which, to one who has never 
been above the cloud level, is a bewildering and puzzling 
picture. Finally, on reaching the summit, M Hoque de 
MuchachoSy we procured several of ourselves, our guide — 
remarkable for the leaping pole and leathern apron, which 
most of the inhabitants of Palma use — and the lava rocks 
which surmoimt the crater's edge at the highest point. The 
descent was through the most magnificent of pine forests, 
with undergrowth of wonderful luxuriance. Giant pined 
with a girth of yards^were around, water was in abundance, 
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but some day, owing to the wanton destruction of these one of the Island of the Blest, belonging to onr an 
Tcry pines which we saw going on, many of them being waters. 

burnt down instead of being cut down, the inhabitants of 

Falma, like those of Tenerife, will aigh in vain for water. 
The soil was damp and of red clay in many places, as we 
neared the sea level, and sometimes out mules would slip 
a long distance. On one occasion my mule's feet all dosed 
together, he being unable to grip the ground, and, much 
to my amnsement, and the guide's horror, we slid down 
sereral yards of sloping path. 

We reached Las Sauces after sunset. Here we were 
again entertained at a private house. Kext morning we 
obtained many photographs of the neighbourhood, the 
people, and the town. Close to the village is a very fair 
specimeu of a dragon tree. The frightfully 



lAB SAITCBS, U PALHA. DBAOON TKES Of THE BACKOKOTTNII. 

rubble lane, from which we obtained the view, is au 
example of one of the old first-class highways. Meeting 
some Spanish friends from the port, we all returned 
together, a large cavalcade, to Santa Cruz. The road 
between the two towns leads up and down numerous 
barraQCOB, and generally just where they enter the sea* 
As we neared the picturesque capital, considered by some 
like Funchal in Madeira, we procured a good bird's-eye 
view of it, and the Anchorage, from a height above. 
Turning the camera on ourselves, the group of horses, 
a countryman in costume, and our Spanish friends, we pro- 
cured what proved an excellent photograph and good 
likenesses. As we had several days to wait in Santa Cruz, 
for the steamer from England to take us to Orotava, we 
got a number of photographs of the town and its environs, 
one country Pltaa and church, that of Las Ifiev«», turning 
out artistic and good. Sometimes these Plazas are ex- 
ceedingly picturesque with their fountains and trees. This 
one has a fountain in the middle, and is surrounded by 
orange trees ; the church hounding it on one side, and the 
priest's house on another. The people of Falma are par- 
ticularly light-hearted and merry. Along the roads they 
"chaff" each other, words being thrown backwards and 
forwards, and jokes perpetrated in a maimer that reminds 



LA. PIATA, LAB METES, lA tJJMA. 

The retumjourney to Orotava occupied only a few konn. 
We stayed some time longer in that valley, paying viailtfa 
different places in the neighbourhood, notably the Vidat] 
Oro^a, a mile or two a\ioy a ^6 Pa»rUi', leod del Alto, biM 
whence the best view of the valley is obtainable ; SmU* 
ife St. Juan, aud JieaUjo, noted for an old church and ■ 
dragon tree. We took photographs of all of these placet. 
The Villa, however, afforded the most interesting study in 
the way of old houses and quaint architectnre, the interin 
of a church, the Plata, and in the gardens of the nobilitTi 
an old chestnut tree, and the site of the famous dragon 
tree. The chestnut is in the garden of the Marques is 
Candia, whose son kindly took us to see it, and we were 
allowed to photograph it ad. lil. The Dragon-tree, wboee 
age was said to be pre-historio, was in the garden of the 
Marquesa del Sauzal ; it was, however, destroyed some 



THE YOUNO DEAOON TEBE OP OBOTATA, TEKSBIFE. 

score of years ago by a storm. On its site, &om one of if 
seeds, now stands a youtfiful tree, seven years old. ^^ 
palm beside it, also andenli is jet fiourishing. ^^ 
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got photograplis of both from different poBitions, the Mar- 
qiiesa kindly giving us Gome of the ^ood of the old tree as 
a memento. In the Puerto where we were staying we got 
excellent views of the Feah, of the mountain of Tigaya 
which intervenes takes from its height, however. Several 
lava bubbles in the streets of the town, and a monument 
b; the sea, built to give the people of Fuerteventura work 
during the drought in their island, turned oat artistic. In 
fact, wherever one tnniB in this land of beauty, objects of 
interest invite one to stop and make lasting notes of them. 
The oxen in the street, and notably the oxen cart for 
carrying tobacco leaves, the girls on the road, the bare* 
legged boys, patiot, verandahs, moreeque doorways, the 
vegetation, the Peak, the houses ; all are novel, and one 
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would gladly have permanent memorialB of each. Having 
a day or two to spare, my husband erected his tent in the 
patio of the hotel, an English one, and dereloped a good 
many of the plates. The owners of the board in g-house 
were English, eo we had no difficulties to encounter on the 
score of water. 

Leaving Orotava reluctantly, we started for Santa Cruz, 
en rottta for the remaining islands of the group. We 
stopped at Tacoronte, hau-way to the capital, a small 
village where a patriot collected a tiny museum of Guanche 
cariosities. The present owners are English, and allowed 
us to cany the contents of the museum into the h'ght, and 
take photographs of anythingwe chose. As we left too soon 
to catch the afternoon coach we walked intoLaguna, where 
we stayed a couple more days, hoping to make a further 
excursion in the mountainous region m the north-east of 
the island. It rained, however, without ceasing, and by 
the advice of everybody we gave up the attempt as dan- 
gerous beyond the common. 

(1\> bt eontinvtd.J 

FaoTOoaiPHia Ahvebtisdio. — Onr Englitih Photognphers aie cer- 
tunlj behiiid their Anerioaii bm^ren in the inatt«ir of BdTertise- 
meote. ThU is how the Califemian Newi numnfactnrea what Hr, 
Puff, in the Crilic, oalls the "puff oblique, or puff bj implicatdcm " : — 
" It i« probably false that one of the faroiuite aonga of the Salvation 
Army, now in onr midgt, b«KiiiE like this — ' Oh, ooms down, Bal— 
Come down, Bal — Oh, come down, Salvation,' and have four pictore 
taken by Bradley and Rnlofson, whose elagaQtlv-appointed galleir 
is located on the oomar of Geary and Dapont Streets. They rank 
among the leading Photopaphera of thin wicked world." The play 
" Salvntion " is somewhat <fld, but any English Photographer who 
wisheg to adrertise in this manner might do bo in the parallel song of 
"Oh, foraman — Oh, f or a ^,^1, — Oh, for a maoaion in the ekiee" 
to be photographed bj IStatn, Bo and ^- 



INSTRUCTIONS TO BEGINNERS. 

Bt Bekjaurt Wtles. 
(Coatimttd from page 293.) 
Development of the PicrnaE. 
This is perhapB the most important et&ge in the various pro- 
cesses of picture mokioK' It uherethecQaracterof the picture 
is practically detennined ; with judgment and skill the Bucoess 
which bsB attended the previous stage may be heightened and 
improved, or the adverse droumstances that have attended the 
exposure may be borne in mind to be tiatUed with, and often 
overcome. 

The most commonly used system ia colled the " alkaline pyro- 
eallio," and as it permits of management and adaptibihty to 
different ends in the greatest degree, the beginner u strongly 
recommended to master its leading pcincipleB, and make it nig 
own from the firet. 

Three chemicals are used : 1. Fyrogallol, or pyrogallio acid, 
this is really the developer proper. 3. Ammonia, this stimulates 
to quicker action. It is called the oooellerator. In some cases 
soda and potash are substituted. 3. A retarding or controlling 
agent, usually bromide of ammonium or potassium. The oom- 
binatioDB of these three articles are endless, eJmost every 
operator or maker of plates having some pet nroporiiDn, or 
special mode of mixing them. In ul, the princple to be re- 
membered is this : — 

Pyrogallio .. gives .. Density or strength of image. 
, . r Speed m development Bnijlatntu 

Ajumoma . . „ ■ • ^ or half-lone. 

(Slowness of development and 
clearness. 

Ve now give a formula : take a one ounce bottle of pprrogallic 
add, one ounce and a quarter of bromide of ammonium may 
be added to it, fill the bottle up with water, and drop in 21) 
drops of nnre nitric add, this is slaken till dissolved, and forms 
a stock solntioii, to be called the " P " solution. 

Provide two one pint bottles, but, if possible, take care they 
are different in shape, so that the band can feel which it has 
hold of; into one of these put 

Stock solution . . . . 1 otinoe 

Water 19 „ 

Into the other measure— 

Ijq : Ammonia Fort . . . . 3 drams 

Water 20 ounces. 

To be called the " A " solution. 
These form the actual developing solutions, and most now be 
used, according to the subject in hand, " jndgmalically." 
Supposing the plate is a portrait, and known to be properly 
exposed, or very nearly so, we take, say for a half-plate, I oz. 
of each in a gtsss, and pour the mixed solution Dcntly over the 
plate. If it be dashed on, bubbles will be formed and stick to 
the plate ; they mov do so in any oase,and as.by sticking to the 
film, theypreventtheimagedevelopingin that particular place 
a very nasty round hole is caused by each in the subsequent 
negative. It is well to have at hand a flat camel hair brush 
with which the suriaoe of the plate may be gently stroked once 
or twice to remove them as soon as they are observed. A 
gentle rooking motion is imparted to the liquid, letting it flow 
to and fro over the plate ; if it is left standing still in the tarly 
stage of development, very ugly craping or net-like markings 



markinKS. About a minute after pouring the solution over the 
plate, t£e extreme high lights will begin to make their appear- 
ance, the detaQs arowing gradually in strength until in three 
or four minutes from the commencement, the pole yellow of 
the tiim will be almost entirely obliterated by the various tones 
of the picture. On taking the plate from the dish, and lookmg 
at its reverse side, the image w^ be found to show there virk 
some strength, thongh rather indistinctly, and if the plate is 
held up to the light it will be found mudt too dense to look 
tbrondi. Should these appearances be present,the used develop- 
ing solntion may be thrown away,and after rinsing, the plate is 
ready to be "fixed." If, however, instead of coming up so 
freely the image seems to lag, and maBSoa of the yellow film 
remain without detail, or with detail, but very slight and weak, 
the image requires a little more forcing. Taking the glass, 
pour into it luilf an ounce of the ammonia solntion, oiid to this 
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pour the developing solution, and then pour all back on the 
plate, the increase of ammonia will be found to greatly improve 
matters, and if it be judged requisite, the dose may be repeated 
even three or four times, taking care, however, not to drive the 
developing too far, or an over dense negative is the result, 
which takes a long time to print, and ffives a chalky white 
picture, destitute of half-tone. Care with practice is the only 
safeguard against this, but we shall give instructions sulh- 
sequently for remedying this and other defects. 

Landscape, Copying^ and any work needing special brilliancy 
or contrast, is gone about with a slight mooifioation of the 
above. Instead of taking equal parts of P and A, begin with 
very little ammonia in proportion to the pyrogallic, say three 
parts of the former to one of the latter, and watch carefully. 
Should the image come up at all freely, add pyrogallic solution ; 
on the other hand, shomd the details not appear, add a few 
drops of the ammonia solution at a time, but only just enough 
to make it develope slowly, and let this slow building up pro- 
ceed for some time, then add more ammonia ; and, lastly, give 
the ammonia solution freely. If the exposure has been right, 
this treatment will result in a very forcible ** plucky *' negative. 
For very special purposes, even this may be supplemented by 
adding to the solution some dry pyrogallic, though this wiU 
be rai^y needed. 

In oases of uncertainty as to the exposure, it is always well to 
let the plate itself indicate its requirements by beg^inniog 
slowly; that is, with a large proportion of pyroeaUic and 
little ammonia, say two parts to one, and then add suffisient 
ammonia as may be needed. 

Under Exposure is met by the addition of ammonia solution. 
Over^expasuret indicated by the too rapid flashing out of the 
image ; the solution in this case had better be thrown away, and 
afresh lot of pyrogallic solution taken,with only a few drops of 
the ammonia added poured on ; or the same solution can be con* 
tinued,but in a retanied condition, by having four or five drops 
of a 20 grain to the ounce solution of bromide of potassium 
added to it. If the case is a bad one, and the development 
has advanced to tiie extent of showing quite sufiBcient detail, 
but the whole flat, and without visour, pour off the developer 
and wash the plate ; to the devdoper add 20 drops of a 60 
grain solution of citrate of potash, or of citrate of ammonia ; 
this addition of the alkaline citrates has the useful effect of 
allowing detail alrcHAdy developed to be built up in strength, 
but prevents the bringing out of fresh detail. 

Firing is the next process. After the i^te has been fairly 
well rinsed, place it in a dish of the following solution : — 

Hyposulphite of soda 4 ozs. 

"Water 1 pint 

which can be used over and over again many tim^, tiU it be- 
comes black, in fact. In this solution the ycdlow bromide in 
the film is gradually diMolved out. Vihen this is completed, 
the plate should be still left a short time longer, and then re- 
moved and well washed for a few minutes. It will now be 
seen that the film is of stained yellow tint if examined by day- 
light, possibly it may be very yellow. To remove this the 
plate is imknersed in the 

Cleakino Solution, 
Saturated solution of alum ..1 pint. 

Citric acid . . . . • . . • 1 oz. 

It may require a minute, or from five to ten, according to the 
depth of the yellow stain, which will vary with the time occu- 
pied in development. 

This clearing should be done before the plate is submitted to 
daylight, or at least before it is submitted to anything more 
than IS just necessary to judge of the colour. BememlNsr that 
daylight will fix the stain, after which, co length of time in 
the acid alum will clear the film. After immersion in the 
*• clearing bath ** till all yellowness is removed, the plate is 
well rinsed under the tap, and then placed in a dish of water. 
The plate should be left to soak for some time, the water being 
changed at intervals. This final washing cannot be too well 
performed, and if it can be conveniently continued some hours 
all the better, though this prolonged trcatuient is not abso- 
lutely necessary. Convenient grooved washing tanks are sold, 
in which a large number of plates can be sot up edgjeways to 
wash together, the water being constantly run in from a tap, 
and let out from the bottom by means of a ^)hon. When 
suflficiently washed, the plates are set up to dry in a rack ; this 
will usually take place during the night. This drying must on 
HO aooount be attempted to be hastened by warming. Of 



course, the film being composed of gelatine, and in a moist 
condition, the application of heat melts the film. 

If a plate is needed to be finished off in a hurry, this can be 
done by immersing the plate in spirit of wine (the oommon 
methylated) for a short time, say t^ minutes. This done, the 
negative may be set up in a draughty place to dry. 

Varnishing, — ^When the negative is completed there remsins 
one step, to protect it with a coating of spirit varnish composed 
of shellac and other gums ; the dry plate is held to a bright fire 
till quite warm, the varnish poured on the plate being genU? 
tilted towards each comer in succession, the superfluous Tanun 
drained off into another bottle, to be filtered back for future 
use, and the negative dried at the fire with a gentle motion 
towards the right and left, till the plate is about as hot ss ctn 
be comfortably borne by the back of the hand, and the vtmuh 
is found to be completely set. 

Defects and theib Remedies. — Frilling. — ^This is a rising 
up of the film from the glsss, at first in a small place, genenUy 
near the edge, extending more or less into the pictore. The 
cause is probably a too soft gelatine used in the manu&ctore 
of the plate. When it is seen commencing, use as little 
ammonia in the developer as will suffice, so as not to aggrante 
the disease, and then carry through the operations patiently, 
taking care not to break or tear the frilled up film. The 
washing, &c., should be conducted in a dish to itself, and when 
finished, instead of setting up the plate to dry, which would 
leave the plate quite spoiled by the baggy, raised up filin, OTer- 
lapping itself in some places, pour off the water, drain, and 
replace it with methylated spirit, and leave it to stand half-sn- 
hour. At the end of that time, examine the plate, and tl^ 
frill will be found to have contracted itself very much. Thii 
spirit may be thrown away, and a little fresh poured over, snd 
left again. The " frill " will now probably be found to htTe 
quite contracted to its normal condition, and be forming a nsit 
of the film in its natural position ; if it is still refractory, ]uajoe 
it again in the spirit, and let it remain till it has regamed its 
natural condition. There is no reason to throw a plate awtj 
because of this defect if the film is unbroken. If it has g<^ 
torn, much more cautious treatment wiil be required, giving it 
only ju^i sufficient time in the spirit to contract it enough to 
allow of its being coaxed into position with the fingers; or a soft 
brush, so as exactly to fill the vacant space without overlapping, 
or falling short, and leaving a vacant space. This is rath^ a 
nice operation, not adapted for a clumsy person ; but photo- 
graphers, of course, are never clumsy, and it is easier tnan it 
looks in print, if it is remembered that water will make the film 
expand, and spirit will make it shrink, A few drops of either 
applied to the film whilst the plate is held in the hand, will 
allow of considerable adjustment to be made. 

Blisters — are a defect similar in principle to the last, and to 
be got rid of by the same convenient agent'; they, however, 
frequently, when best managed, leave a little spot, or nudens 
rather more transparent than their surroundings ; they may he 
touched out when the film is dry with a lead pencsl, either 
before or after varnishing. 

Bubble spots arising from air-bells, and crapy lines and maiking 
in the plate, have been treated of in the directions for development 
Clearing the back of the plate should be seen to before com- 
mitting it to its final washing ; a little common washing salt 
should be kept handy in the dark-room ; the wet fingers dipped 
into this and rubbed over the back of the glass ea^y removes 
any adherent gelatine. 



Battle pHoxooRArns. — A photogrraph of an actual battle wonld be 
most interesting, and in many ways valomble. The reports of special 
correspondents — full, exact, and hriUiant a^ they oftentimes are- 
would, by such photographs, be graphically supplemented. Hr. 
Cameron took out with him, upon his last fatal mianon, a photo- 
graphic outfit, by means of whion he took a aeries of most interesting 
and historically raluable views, but these did not include a pictnre of 
a battle. Perhaps some other correepondents will be able to m«nage 
what "Mr. Cameron would certainty have aocompKshed had it beea 
within his means. It is a good deal to expect of a Special Cones- 
pondent that he should turn amateur photogr^iher as w^, hot the 
modem ** Special^' is a per^jon of snch varied lebouroe that we have no 
doubt he would be equal even to photographing a scene on field of 
battle. Ho b bound now-a-days to go into action with the troops be 
accompanies, so that he would be upon the spot, and oould select bif 
own point of view. Neither a painting nor a pen-and-ink descrip- 
tion would pubsess the peculiar value of a good pootograph. 
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' LANTERN SLIDES ON DRY PLATES. 

Mr. James E. Bbush, at a special meetmg of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers of New Tork, read a paper 
upon the production of lantern slides from dry plates, 
Tinbich contains much practical and useful information. 
Mr. Brush considers that a perfect lantern slide should possess 
two qualifications; perfectly dear glass in the high lights, and 
full and distinct details in the shadows, when the slide is held 
up to the window with a ground glass as background. 

For contact printing he recommends that the following 
articles be provided : — 

1 deep printing frame 

1 glass dish, 5X4 for developing, 

2 glass dishes 7x5. 

The two larger sized glass dishes will hold two plates at a 
time, and will oe found useful when fixing and clearing. 

For making the exposure he advocates the use of a German 
student or ordinary Kerosene lamp, with a porcelain shade. 
The light for tiie dark room should be ample and orange coloured 
The practical operations he describes as follows : — 

** In the dark room the negative is now (daced in the printing 
frame, the box of sensitive plates opened ; one is then laid on 
the face of the selected portion of the negative most suitable for 
a dide ; next hold the frame up in front of the lantern to get 
the correct adjustment of the slide with reference to the picture, 
and carefully xeep the plate in position while laying the frame 
down to put in the pressure board. It is now ready for exposure 
which should be made with the frame fixed at a distance of 
about twelve inches from the lamp. Considerable latitude is 
allowable in the duration of exposure, provided the developer is 
made to correspond to it. A long exposure, trom fifteen to 
forty seconds (according to the density of the negative), with a 
dilute developer, is the most suitable, yielding warm brownish 
tones with fine detail in the shadows. After the exposure is 
made the plate is developed in the darkroom with the folio wing 
solution : 

No. 1, Iron. 

Water 4 ounces. 

Sulphate of iron .. .. 1 „ 

Dissolve, filter, and add 5 drops of sulphuric acid. 

No. 2, Oxalate. 
Water . . . • . • . . 8 ounces. 

Sul{)hite of soda 1 20 grains. 

Citric acid 15 ,, 

Dissolve and add neutral oxalate of potash, 2 ounces. Test 
with blue litmus paper ; if it remains blue add a few drops at a 
time of a strong solution of citric acid until the paper turns 
faintly red, then add 50 grains of citric acid, 10 grains of 
bromide of potassium, and mter. 

No. 3, Fixing. 

Hypo . • • . .1 ounce. 

Water 5 „ 

To make developer, take of 



Nol 
No. 2 
Water 



• • 



.. 1 part. 
.. 4 
1 to 3 






Developm^it will be slow, and should be continued until the 
details are fully out, and the image distinctly seen on the back 
«)f the plate. Wash the plate thoroughly under running water 
l)efore and after fixing. Then immerse the plate for 30 seconds 
in the following clearing solution : 

Alum 160 grains. 

Water 5 ounces. 

Sulphuric acid • • . . . . 2 drams. 

Again wash the plate thoroughly, and fiuish by holding it 
under the tap, while passing over the face of it a broad cameFs 
hair brush, which will remove any adhering particles or 
sediment. 

The plate is then placed on a negative rack, and should be 
thoroughly dry before being niouwted. Abandoned negatives, 
with the film cleaned off by boiling in water, can be utilized for 
the protecting glasses by being cut up to the proper size. Care 
shomd be taken to use glasses free from spots or bubbles.*' 



SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By F. C. Beach, 

President of The Society of Amateur Photographers, N, Y, 

So much has been written about photography in general, that 
it is surprising so little has been said regarding the part taken 
by the amateur. To take photographs for the mere pleasure 
afforded, is certainly attractive, and it is therefore no wonder 
that hundreds Tnow that two-thirds of the trouble which formerly 
was necessary is avoided) are commencing the practice of this 
most facinatmg art. 

With the general introduction and use of dry plates, photo- 
graphy has become so easy to acquire, that it presents to the 
amateur innumerable advantages. Fitted out with a good 
camera and lens, he is able to make a complete photographic 
record of any interesting pleasure trip or journey, that will 
serve in after years as a vivid reminder of any peculiar incidents 
which occurred. 

Again, by constant practice, he soon acquires a decided habit 
of observation of nature and of things about him, which would 
be left uncultivated, were it not for the fact that after a while 
he learns to know that it requires some study to make a picture, 
and while he may take many negatives, he mids very few turn 
out excellent pictures. 

The necessity of studying what is likely to make a good 
picture tends to cultivate his powers of imagination, and as 
these grow more acute he is benefited, and reaps an advantage 
which he never would have obtained had he left photography 
alone. 

He is also required to obtain some knowledge of chemistry ; 
a very little is necessary, but it is an advantage. 

Optics, as applied to photographic lenses, has to bo learned. 

Many times the amateur, by ms peculiar position in society, 
has the advantage of obtiuning pictures of localitieSt valuable 
documents, or hidden curiosities which would never fall to the 
lot of the regular photographer. 

Sometimes, in emergencies, his camera being on hand ready 
for immediate use, is mvaluable. I have known of fires, scenes 
on shipboard, and dying friends being photographed when it 
was impossible to obtain the services of a photographer. 

The amateur, by his roaming tendency, necessitated by travel- 
ling about, has many more opportunities of catching something 
valuable and interesting than is usual with those practicing 
photography for a living. 

The advantage of being able to enlarge small pictures by 
means of some of the modem processes, and of utilizing a magic 
lantern for this purpose, is often overlooked. It is becoming 
an important question with many whether they shall not 
abandon the heavy, large cameras and plate-holders, and go 
back to the small lantern size, which, by its lightness and com- 
pactness, is so much more easily handled. It is evident that 
instantaneous bits can l)est be obtained by using a small com- 
pact apparatus, which can be carried disguised under the arm, 
and so long as the negative obtained is sharp, it may be eadly 
enlarged to any desired size. A still further advantage to the 
amateur of the lantern-sized plate, is the fact that lantern slides 
can be easily made by contact, and, as was recently remarked 
by Mr. James E. Brush, nothing is finer than a good lantern 
slide, and there is no more pleasant way of showing your work 
to your friends than through their medium, in the magic 
lantern. 

To secure all the advantages of photography, the amateur 
must acquire knowledge of what is going on about him, and he 
cannot do this in any better way than by consvilting or having 
by him some of the prominent photographic journals, such, for 
instance, as Anthony's Bulletin, or any other paper which 
comes to be recommended to him. 

He should also become associated with the best photographic 
societies, either amateur or professional, where all that is latest 
and newest pertaining to photography is discussed and shown. 

It is surprising to note the improvements in apparatus which 
occur each year, and the small amount which the apparatus is 
sold for. I recently came across an advertisement where it 
stated that a photographic outfit, complete, with dry plates, 
but, I suppose, without tiipod, including printed ins&uctions, 
was offered for sale for the large sum of sixty, cents. Surely, if 
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this was perfect, it would afford the advantage of photography 
to the muHons. I have omitted to state many other advan- 
tages which photography affords the amateur, for the reason 
that it woidd require too lengthy a statement at this time. 

It is only by the continual practice of the art that its many 
advantages become apparent. — Anthony* s Bulletin. 



* 



TWO MOBE MANUALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Mr. Ellenbeck's First Handbook of Photography for 
Amateurs, has been nearly two years before the public. 
It is straight-forward and practical. No time is wasted 
.in ornamental introductions. The cuts are as few as 
possible, but one of them, representing a grooyed washing- 
trough, is — for no earthly purpose that we can imagine — 
twice repeated. Mr. Ellenbeck's position in Liverpool 
photographic circles is a guarantee for his knowledge of 
his subject, and his manual is an evidence of his ability 
to explain it in a lucid and useful manner. The chapter 
on Magic Lantern Slides should be supplemented by re- 
ference to Mr. Hepworth's interesting papers on this 
department of photography, which are now being pub- 
lished in our columns ; and the chapter on Exposure 
should be compared with Mr, Burton*s fuller treatment 
of the same subject in that gentleman's rival, and now 
re-christened treatise, which we have recently reviewed. 

We turn with mixed feelings of amusement and regret 
to another photographic treatise, which Cousin Jonathan 
has brought out within the last year. It is called 
** Amateur Photography," the author's name is D. J. 
Tapley. The publisher is S. W. Green's son of, New 
York. (This very precise pedigree of the publisher is to 
us novel, but there appears to be an honest wish to state 
the exact facts of the case). 

The binding of this book is exQ^llent ; and, if we 
cannot' commend the illustrations, we can at least praise 
the pattern of the paper which lines the cover. The 
blank fly-leaves are also good. But the title-page is 
neither true nor complimentary. Mr. Tapley' s ** Amateur 
Photography " is no^— decidedly twt — *' a practical in- 
structor,*'^ and the motto ** The way-faring man, though 
a fool, shall not err therein," is suggestive of a reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence of Mr. Tapley's readers. 

If we might venture to propose a new title for this 
book, we should recommend the following : — 

Akatsxtb Photogbapht : 

OR, 

Lunch aio) Lttcbe, 
for Mr. Tapley appears to us to devote at least as much 
attention to the digestive as to the photographic appara- 
tus, and to be as interested in the question of ** shekels " 
as the most professional photographer. We will briefly 
quote in support of these opinions. 

Photograpliy is recommended as a promoter of "a 
perfect digestion." Lunch is to " fill the surplus space 
in the carrying case ; " " "We took the cfirs, a lunch basket 
and the camera " (p. 17) ; followed by a picture of ** the 
lunch" (p. 18); **It woidd be a good plan to'take along' 
a limch, as the walk in the fields and woods gives one a 
wonderful appetite " (p. 63) ; " A seat . . under the trees at 
a rural picmc will be admirable " (p. 10;j) ; *' Take off the 
cap, and then go out to lunch " (p. 111). This should be 
enough to prove our first point. 

As to the second, the author in his preface says that he 
writes this book *' influenced by a variety of feelings, pro- 
minent among which is the dim hope that it may somehow 

♦ The Amateur's First Eandbook ,by J. H. T. EUerbeck, 3rd Edition,, 
reyis^. — ^liverpool : Cussons and Co., 1884. Amateur Fhotography^ 
ly D, J. Tapley— New Yoric : S. W. Green's Son, 1884. 



be the inciting cause of an accretion of shekels to our 
bank account." And tbis general impression is supported 
by the following passages : " Especially if tbis book sells 
well " (p. 6) ; ** Will lead to health, happiness,and possibly 
lucre " (p. 22) ; ** You can always sell prints from a good 
negative, or you can even sell the negative itself " (p. 88) ; 
** The prints you make . . . will sell to your neighbours at 
a nice profit ; " " Profitable subjects for your art ; " and 
the section on p. 19 generally, which is entitled, ** Lucre in 
it?" 

We presume that Mr. D. J. Tapley is a lineal descendant 
of Mr. Mark Tapley ; at all events he exhibits, at every 
point and imder every circumstance, the same benign good 
humour for which his namesake was so deservedly cele- 
brated. Like a professor of the noble art, he always 
" comes up smiling." He is cheerful, imgrammatical, and 
slangy. At every stage of the photographic process he 
sees ** fun in it." He has ** a iolly time." He declares 
that " the real fun begins with this chapter " (chap, vii.) 
He finds that " much fun can be achieved " in amateur 
portraiture. In his first photographic attempt he was ** as 
pleased as the traditional kitten with the dual caudal ter- 
mination." He uses wordslike " cavort," and expressions 
such as ** awful easy," ** awful poor." So that, on the 
whole, when we have finished Mr. Tapley's work, we are 
quite ready to concede the author's modest statement, " I 
am not specially gifted, and, if /can succeed, any one can.^^ 

The manual opens with 22 pages of drivel. We have a 
biography of Mr. Tapley, with his age and birthday re- 
corded. It appears that he will be 60 years old this month — 
old enough, we should have thought, to know better. We 
are introduced to Mamma, Paul,and Grace— the five-year- 
old. We have a picture (p. 18) of Mr. Tapley, with his 
family, at limch in ** easy, natural positions," according to 
his own directions on p. 60. At p. 60, indeed, he recom- 
mends that " the figure in the foreground should be in the 
shadow," but in the lunch picture Mr. Tapley (if we may 
borrow from ** Janet's Repentance " the expression of Mr. 
Dempster's groom with regard to his master) appears 
rather to have ** been in the sunshine." This appetising 
passage is followed by a few words on " Photography for 
the {sic.) Ladies," illustrated by a picture of a little spoon- 
ing in the woods ; and the whole of the nihil ad rem intro- 
duction is wound up with an extravagant passage about 
** the true and beautiful," and about photography being 
*' a well-spring of refinement and culture." Wo do not 
perceive that Mr. Tapley has found photography such a 
well-spring in his own case. 

When we pass to practical directions, the manual be- 
comes most unpractical. The general outline of the 
processes is followed, of course ; but the real difficulties are 
always slightly handled or avoided, and a comical story 
(pp. 67-70), or a picture of a camel's hair brush (p. 62), 
are poor substitutes for clear and concise directions. There 
are some useful hints here and there, but not many ; and, 
in fact, tJiis book is one which the genuine tyro might 
** study for years, and still find something to learn," to use 
Mr. Tapley's own language with regard to something else. 
There is a general sloppiness about the performance that 
strongly suggests to us the omnipresent influence of too 
much previous lunch. A view-meti'O Mr. Tapley calls 
"a sort of rifle sight." The quantity of salt to be used 
in a toning solution is defined as *' a pinch." '*Photo- 
micography" (a word which Greek scholars will hardly 
recognise !) is declared to have nothing to do with "Amateur 
Photography, popularly speaking." The question of light- 
ing in in-door portraiture is dismissed with the words, 
** when the lighting suits you." When Mr. Tapley, on 
p. 133, refers to one of his own rules six pages back, he 
quotes loosely, adding ** or words to that effect." In the 
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picture of the ScoviU SeTolvin^ Back Camera, the word 
ScoTiU is wrongly spelled several times b; the author, 
though appearing correct on the picture of the camera — 
thanKS to the wood engraver ! All this is indicative of 
very loose and slovenly work. In fact, it is not work at 
all. According to Ur.Topley'a own ezpreGsion, it is "fim." 
But what is fun to Mr. Tapley, is death to the young ama- 
teur striving to struggle into photographic existence. Mr. 
Tapley might edit, and edit well, a comic paper — as comic 
papers go in the United States ; but in publishing a photo- 
graphic guide, that shall, presumably, be useful to the 
oom men cmg amateur, he doesveryfar from well. Chapter 
XXlil, which conaistfl of a page of " Nevers," is, per- 
haps, the best thing in the book. Like a lady's postscript, 
it IS the conclusion of the whole matter. It contains ue 
cream of oil Mr. Taple^a preceding sky-blue, watery sub- 
stitute for the geauine " milk for American photographio 
babes." 

This book is ocmyright, but neither author nor publisher 
need have much fear of piracy. 



^Pparatu0« 



PUMPHItEY'S PATENT POCKET TRIPOD. 
Mjt. A. PuvpintBT, of Stanhope Street, Birmingham, 
has sent ua for inspection a new form of camera 
stand. It consieta of a aeries of metal tubes, aliiling 
within each other in the same manner as a Japanese 
fishins rod. At the top of the smaller tubes is a screw with 
a head. This screw works into a few threads, at the bottom 
of the larger sized tube, and when, screwed up to the head, 
perfect rigidity is secured. There are no loose parts (except 
the head] and the stand can be very quickly put together or 
taken down. It is madu of various sizes, and will cany 
from a J plate to 10 by 8 camera. The weight varies from 
IJ lbs to 4 lbs. The length when closed, varies, according to the 
size of stand, from 10 to ]2 inches. Having personally tried 
this piece of apparatus wa can thoroughly recommend it, 
particnlarly to cyclists. 



DARK ROOM GAS JET. 
Messes. Q, HouanroN and Son, of 89, High Holbom, have 
sent us a capital gas jet for the dark room. The burner has a 
bye-pftSB for the pilot light, which ia so shaded, that no direot 
light is throvm downwards. The full light of the burner can 
bo put on by simply turning the tap. The advantage of having 
a light always ready, and the saving of trouble in hunting for 
matches, are provided for most satisfactorily by this little bit 
of apparatus, which can be screwed on to any existing jet. 



A BBW and iufToved dip has been brought before our notioe 
l^ Mr. Shew, of 86, Newman Street, W. The chp is 



A NEW DROPPING BOTTLE. 
Messrs. Q. Hocoiiton and Son have also brought out a new 
patent glass dropping bottle. We have given it a trial, and 
can thoroughly recommend it. This bottle has an air hole at 
the back of the neck, and certainly acts better than any other 
form wo have tried. The drops are dehvered with perfect 
regularity, and not so fast as to prevent them behig easily 
counted. 



OUT-DOOR PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTE BOOK. 
Mr. R. EEEifE, of All Saints, Derby, has sent us a book for 
carrying into the field and rocordiug exposures. The pages are 
dearly ruled into headings thus :— No. Size. Subject. Time 
of day. Light. Process, Lens. Stop. Exposure. Remarks. 
At the end of this useful companion are some sheets of per- 
forated and gummed squares of paper fornumboring and sbck- 
"ing on the backs of negatives. The book is one which should 
be ia every amateur's hand. 



^xt)(bmons. 



fastened to any object by means of two motions. E is a clamp 
moving along a rod, and can instantly be tightened by the 
handle P. The clip can then be made absolutely firm by the 
Borew shown underneath. This arrangement, of course, is much 
more rapid than a long screw would be. By adding to the 
damp two concave pieces of wood, the clip can also he used 
from a round railing, like that upon the bridge of a 
steamer. The camera is fixed to the table D, which has a uni- 
versal motion oontxolled by one tightening damp, C. The 
illnitzation nfSciently explains the working of this useful little 
piece of apparatus when fixed on the rail of a yacht. The 
weight ia ali|^tly under two ponnda. 



PLATE CUP. 

Wk have received from Mr. Newton and Co., St. John Street, 
liverpool, a simple form of dip for holding the plate during 
devdopment. The apparatus grips the plate by the two sides, 
so that it can be Ufted out of the hath or tray without 
staining the fingers. With the fair sex it will undoubtedly 
become very popnlar. For holding a plate before the fire pre- 
paiatoiy to vaniigJugg this simple little instrument will he 



LIST OP PRIZES AT THE FORTHCOMING AMATEUR 
EXHIBITION. 
Class I. — Open only to Pupils of the London Stereoscopic 
and Photographic Company, being Ladies and Gentlemen who 
have received instruction in the Company's Studios. l*i Prize, 
Gold Medal — For best Instantaneous Work, being a Picture 
of Objects in Motion. 2nd I'rize, Silver Medal— Pictures of 
any kmd, 3rd Prize, Bronze Medal— Pictures of any kind. 

Class II.— Marine. Open to all Amateurs. 1«( Pn"ze, Sil- 
ver Medal— Por the best Marine Picture, preference being 
Sven to Yachts or other vessels in motion, 'ind Prize, Bronze 
edal — Por the best Series of Pictures taken during a 
Yachting Cruiae, the number of Photographs being not less 

CiABS III. — "Country House Prize." Open to all Ama- 
teurs. A ]at and 2nd Prize, a Gold and Silver Medal respec- 
tively, for the best and second-best Out-door Group. Family 
Gatherings, Lawn Tennis Parties, Chirden and Wedding Par- 
ties, Huntsmen and Hounds, Studies of Animals, &a., are 
suitable subjects for this Class. 

Class IV.— Cycling Prize, Open to all Cyclists. The 
Coventry Machinists' Company ofi'er one of their best Tricycles 
for a Series of Views taken by an Amateur (a Cyclist) who is 
in the habit of carrying Photographic Apparatoa npon his 
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mMhine. 2nd Prize (offered by the London Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company) — A whole-plate Photographic set of 
Apparatus, dedgnea for Tricycle use. 

Class V. — ^Army and Nary Prize. A Gold Medal — Open to 
Officers of either Service, for the best General Work. 
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Class VI. — A Gold Medal is offered by Mr. B. J. Edwards 
for the best Photograph which has been taken on an X. L. 
Edwards's gelatine plate. 

Class YII. — A Price for the best and most artistic Platino- 
type Print is offered by the Platinotype Company. The Exhi- 
bitor must be a licensee of the Company's. 

Class Vlll. — Open to Ladies only. A let and 2nd Frize, 
a Silver and Bronze Medal respectively, will be given in this 
Class for the best and Becond-best Picture (subject optional), 
the negative of which has been taken and developed by a Lady 
Photographer, without any assistance. 

Class IX. — Open to all Amateurs. A G61d Medal for the 
best General Work — Landscape or otherwise. A Silver Medal 
for the best Architectural Saoject, exterior or interior. 

Class X. — Open to all Amateurs. A Silver Medal for the 
best Winter Scene. 

Class XI. — Open to Beginners only. A Silver Medal for the 
best Picture taken by an Amateur who has only commenced to 
practise Photography during the present year, 1885. 

Class XII. — ^A Silver Medal for the best Transparencies on 
Glass, for the Magic Lantern, Window Decoration, &c. 

Class XIII. — ^A Silver Medal for the best Enlargement 
(subject optional], by any process, which has been throughout 
the production of an Amateur. 

In addition to the above, the Proprietors of the Amateur 
Photographer will give a Silver Meoal for the most Artistic 
Picture sent in for Exhibition (which has not previously taken 
a prize offered by this Joumal\ whether such picture has been 
awarded a prize in its Class or not. 



{From OUT special correspondents.) 

CHICAGO AMATEUE PHOTOGRAPHERS' CLUB. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago Amateur Photographers' 
Club, held on Feb. 16, the old officers were all re-elected nem* 
con. 

The question of albtmien paper curling in the sensitizing 
bath was broached, several memoers stating that they had been 
much troubled by this phenomenon lately, and that it certainly 
was not due to dryness of the paper, for they floated the latter 
in a condition of perfect *' limpness " — in fact, Mr. Greene said 
the paper would curl obstinately even when so damp that the 
albumen stuck to his fingers. There seemed to be a prevalent 
idea that the ''curlinff " was in some wav connected with the 
extremely cold weaker. No one could give a really satis- 
factory explanation. 



NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

At a meeting of the above Society, held at the rooms, 9, 
Shakespeare St., last Monday night, March 2nd, Mr. Blandy in 
the chair, an interesting and instructive paper was read by 
the President, Mr. G. Shepperley, subject, ** The Intensification 
of Dry Plate Negatives." 

A new and practical description of the process, with illustra- 
tions, was listened to with marked attention by a more than 
usually well attended meeting, and after its conclusion a hearty 
acknowledgment was awarded that gentleman for his services. 

The Secretary, Mr. Sands, showed a new ** finder," which 
met with approval* Some small instantaneous views l^inch 
square, of Nottingham Market Place, were also exhibited, 
taken by Marion's Steel Pocket Camera. 

The meeting closed by a lively discussion upon Mr. Shepper- 
ley*8 paper, in which Messrs. < Bourne, Collins, Donahay, 
Sands and others joined. 



GELiLTDro-CHLOBiDB Plazes.— The Bulletin of the Auociation Beige 
de Pkotographie publishes an article on the gelatino-chloride prooess, 
by M. R. Storms, who had exhibited, before the Ihotographic 
Society at Brussels, some excellent transparencies prepared by that 
process. The auUior considers that the oertainty and regularity with 
which the plates can be manufactured, and their fi^ile use, are 
especial recommendations for the employment of the prooess in the 
production of lantem-slidee. The specimen prints exhibited by him 
had been prepared by contact on a dull December day (when even at 
10 a.m. there was a thick fogj, wiUi exposures varying wiUi the 
intensity of the negatives from 15 to 60 seconds. Subsequently, with 
a somewhat better light, he obtained excellent results with exposures 
of from 2 to 10 seconds. He finds the development extremely simple, 
and permitting a great variety of tone throughout the entire scale 
from the coldest to the warmest tints. l£us, the fonnula for 
cold tones is : — 

(1.) Citrate of potash •• •• •• 881 grms. 

Ferrous oxalate 28} „ 

DistiUed water (hot) 285 c.cm. 

For medium tints — 

(2.) Citric add . . . . . , . • 77} grins. 

Carbonate of ammonia . • . . . , 57 ,, 
Distilled water (cold) . . , . . , 285 c.cm. 
For warm tones — 

(3.) Citric acid ., «. .« ,. 108 gnns. 

Carbonate of ammonia . . . « . . 36 „ 

Distilled water (cold) 285 c.cm. 

Take three parts of the developing solution^Kme or other of the fore- 
going (1), (2), (3), being selected according to circumstances and 
requiroment — and add one part of the following solution, when 
required for use : — 

(4.) Ferrous Sulphate •• •• ., 85 ffrms. 

Sulphuric acid 10 drops. 

Distilled water .. .. .. .. 285 c.cm. 

The author's praotioe, for development, is to place the undeveloped 
plate in a flat dish, and pour the entiro solution at once over it. On 
agitating the dish, the unage appears at the end of ten or fifteen 
seconds, and speedily acquiros tne desired intensity. He finds it an 
undoubted advantage, facilitating a successful result, to be able to 
use a full red li^ht in the studio, owing to the fact that these plates 
aro not so sensitive as those prepared with gelatino-bromide. In 
general the development is complete in from one to two minutes. Taken 
from thebathj the plate must be thoroughly well rinsed, and then al- 
lowed to remain for a few moments immmed in water before being fixed 
in a 15 per cent, solution of hyposulphite of soda. The gelatine film 
being very thin, the picture is almost instantaneously fixed, and for 
the same reason the {dates dry rapidly, only requiring about two 
hours. After the fixing is oompleto, the plates are washed with 
plenty of water, and allowed to remain immersed in the washing dish 
for not less than six hours. The author recommends that they should 
then be treated with alum, not because thev are apt to frill, but to 
make the picture clear and bright. Should it happen that, in ipito 
of this precaution, they remain ydlow, the addition of a little atrio 
acid to the alum bath will quiday remedy the defect. From all his 
experiments with the developers above g^ven. M. Storms g^Yes the 
preference to No. 3, as giving the finest results when projected, and 
he found that he could obtain a gfreat variety of tone by mixing 
the developers in varying proportions. One of the great merits 
which he attributes to this admirable process, is that it preserves in. 
the deeper shades an extreme richness and ddicacy of deUul, such as 
is, in general, only to be found in the negatives, inasmuch as they too 
frequently disappear in the prints obtained there fro m. This is par- 
tioularlv the case with foliage. M. Storms regazds this prooess as 
espedaUy suitable for the preparation of transparencies im window 
decoration. 

Fj.KifmfTABT. — '* Oh, yes, I have no difficulty with the negatives 
(he had only had his camera a week) ; it's the {printing I can't do. 
They won't come the right colour, and sometimes Uiere are red 
patches all over them. The book says they have to be kept in run- 
ning water for twenty-four hours. Perhaps it is because I can't get 
running water that the colour is bad. "Wnat do you think? " We 
were obliged to say that we did not think the want of running water 
was the cause, but as he had no specimens of his failures to show us, 
we could not tell him where he had sone wrong. *' And those black 
round pieces of metel with holes in me centres — what are they for ? " 
We explained the use of the stops. '* Oh," said he wonderingly, '* I 
thought they had something to do with the size of the picture.'' He 
paused a moment, and then added, '* I don't think the first book of 
instructions I ffot is a gt>od one. I bought another book yesterday, 
but that doesn't seem much better." **And you are sure vou get 
good negatives — no fog, eh ?- -shadows quite dear ? " we asked. '* Oh, 
quite. I know all about the negatives— it's only the printing that 
bothers me." This is a verbatim report of a conversation we had 
with an amatenr, who scorned to take a lesson because he was sure 
photography was so easy. We are quite anxious to see the negatives 
which are so perfect, and the printe which are so fuU of faulto. 
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FREE 




Stereoscopic Company, 
108 & 110, Regent Street. 



IN 




PHOTOGRAPHY, 



To Purchasers of Superior Sets of Apparatus. 



A STUDIO IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR AMATEURS, 

Printing, development of plates, making up Albmns, as well as supplying dry plates, chemicals, &c., 

the Company undertake to execute on reasonable terms. 



PRIZS MEDALS,^Londm^ Paris^ Vienna^ Berlin^ New YffrJk, Phiiadeiphia^ Sydney and Melbourne. 



COMPLETE SETS. 

lete Sets of Photographic Apparatus, in highly fmished partitioned Box, containing 
[ Lens of the best workmanship, Dry Plates (Edwards'), Sensitized Paper, Developing 
'oning Solution, Hypo-sulphite of Soda, Printing Frame, Developing and other Vulcanite 
>y Lamp for Developing, Measuring Glass, &c., &c., with a copy of the *' ABC of Photography, 
^edallv for Beerinners. 



1 . The Beginner's Set 

2. The Amateur^s Set 



• • 



• • 



£2 2s. 
£3 10s. 



3. The Amateur's Set (superior).. £5 5s. 

4. The Cyclists £10 lOs. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Favourable articles and notices have appeared in all the leading Daily and Society Papers, x 
also in all the principal Magazines, on the Company's system of gratuitous instruction. 

Price List and all Particulars sent Free. 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, "THE A B OF PHOTOGRAPHY," POST FREE 13 STAMPS. 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

m & 110; REGENT STREET, & 54, CHEAPSIDE. 
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9^0 Corrtspotiptrjenis; 

QuntxsSf and replies thereto, are inaerted free of 
eharge, and readers are invited to freely nae our 
eolmims for obtaining and giving information . We 
reanire qneationa and anawera at least two dear days 
bafore puMioa t ioiL 



BT7LB8 



TO BB OBSBITSD WHSV ASXIVO QrSSTIOBf. 

1. Write on one side of the paper only. 

2. Write eaeh question, if on a different snbjeet, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the back of each 
qnerv, unless they are to be published, when they 
uiould follow the question. , 

4. Do not mix up Editorial and bus ine s s matters in 
the same letter. 

5. All matters for these columns must be received by 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

NoTB.— We cannot undertake to answer qnestioDs 
•by post. 



OVEBIES. 

TONINQ.— I use two drams of borax to 10 oi. of 
water. I have 16 grs. of chloride of gold, dissolved in 
8 oz. of water. I snail be glad to know how much of 
the gold solution must be used in toning say four 
cabinet photos. I use the solution warm, and find the 
prints have 1o be in for half an hour or more. Ought 
not they to do quicker than this, if so how is it to be 
don e T— L . J. L. 

BUBNI8HING.— Is there any way of giving 
landscape photos a burnished appearance af'ter they 
have been stuck into a book. I do not seo now they 
can be rolled without spoiling the book. — L. J. U> 

DBVEIiOPBKS.— What advantages have the 
soda develo p er over the ordinary pyro, Wratt^n's 
formula t what is the best formula for soda developer ! 
—L. J. U. 

HKIiIOTYPB.— I have before me an advertise- 
ment page from the Publisher' a Circular^ dated Decem- 
ber 8, 1870, which bears the names of Messrs. Edwards 
and Kidd, 22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., from whom estimates for heliotype 
printing, terms for licenceB,and specimens of the work 
execut^ by the above process can be obtained. On 
referring to the London Directory I cannot find any 
clue to we present existence of such a tirm. I should 
like to know if there is still anyone, specially, who 
undertakes the execution of orders for heliotvpe print- 
ing, also what is ^e cost of same, and for woat sort of 
work is the process best suited. In fact, what is helio- 
type f I should feel much obliged for any information. 
— '*Amatkub," Belfast. 

"WTDB ANGIjB LBNS.— Can anyone inform 
me if Lancaster's W. A. Lens would be of use in copy> 
ing drawings t I have tried a Hoes* rapid sjrmmetiical 
but it reduces them too much. Is there any other 
nuJie of lens, which would suit T— F. L. M. 

OOPYBIOHTING- — I have a dozen photo- 
graphs which I wish to make copyright. Will some- 
one kindly tell me how to proceed, and the probable 
cost.— John Sglatbb, Durham. 



AHSWEB8. 

PACKING EXPOSED PLATES.— Has 
" Amateur, Belfast," tried the plan of placing exposed 
plates face to face, with nothmg between them, wrap- 
l^ing them up seciu^y in brown paper,and fastening up 
tightly with string ! If care is taken that the plates 
are wrapped up tightly so that there is no friction 
between them, this plan answers well. Edward's 
grooved boxes are most useful on a tour for plates up 
u> 8i X 6i.— EOBY o' MOKK. 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
— ^The simplest clamp for supporting a camera on a 
boat is that devised by Mr. Trueman Wood, M.A., and 
exhibited by him at the last meeting of the South 
London Photographic Society. It consists of a piece 
of board the width of the camera, with a hole to a^mit 
the screw for fastening the camera to it ; underneath 
two ordimuyjoiners screw clamps are screwed, one on 
each edge, ^niis will fasten to the side of a boat, the 
top of a fence, or wallj or any similar object, and is a 
most useful and ingenious i>iece of apparatus, although 
so simple.— RoRT o* Mobe.— [See also description of 
Mr. Show's clamp in this number. — Ed. A. P.J 

BHIiABGING. — The query of "Constant 
Header " in your issue of 20th February, respecting 
enlargement, re-opens a question which has not yet 
been (satisfactorily settled. I mean the question of 
small negatives, and enlargement, versus birge direct 
pictures, la reply to his first questioa, " Is it a good 
plan to have a ^-plate camera to make enlargements ?" 
(I inresume he means to take i -plate negatives for sub- 
sequent oilargement) I should say "Yes," provided 
that when the ne^tives are taken a proper degree of 
aharpness is obtained (absolute sharpness, of course, 
is a $iM4 qua non), and that in development the nega- 
tirss are not made too dense. A picture loses in sharp- 
ness and detail by enlaigement ; a half -plate would 
Mitainly mitkt » pttUr 13 x 10 snlaigtHMnt than a 



i-plate, supposing the original negatives to be of equal 
excellence. Either of the lenses he mentions would 
make satisfactory enlargements, although for ihe pur- 
pose they are rather slow compared with a poraait 
lensj but this defect is more than oompensated for by 
the mcreated sharpness of the resulting picture. To 
obtain perfect results it is not advisiwle to enlarge 
much more than two diameters, say from a 8| x 4i to 
8^ X 6|. In my opinion 12 x 10 should be the outside 
size for enlarging from a |-plate. Although I have 
obtained a 15 x 12 from a negative of this sixe, the re- 
sult was not wholly satisfaGt<n7. The above remarks 
I need hardly say, apply only to landscapes, enlarged 
by amateurs, and which will not be re-touched or 
painted. Of course, with portraits or pictures which 
are intended t j be worked up in any way, the case is 
different, ss the skill of the artist compensates in a 
great measure for the defects of the photograph. I 
believe a comparatively slow plate will give a much 
better result than a very rapid one, the emulsion is 
finer and less granulated. By-the-way, "Constant 
Reader" does not state what process he uses. Does he 
make enlarged negatives or print direct on to paper T 
I fancy a great future is in store for the new chloride 
papers for this purpose. If " Constant Reader " makes 
enlanred negatives, I can strongly reoommend a 
coUodio-bromide emulsion — Canon Beechey's for 
example. I remember seeing some enlargements mads 
by m^ friend, Mr. Brooks, of Reigate (on oollodio- 
bromide plates of his own manufacture), of sudi 
exeellenoe that it was impossible to tell whether they 
were enlarged or taken direct. If "Constant 
Reader " wishes for any further information on this 
subject I shall be happy to reply to his queries so far 
as I am able.— Robt o' Mobx. 



" Amatkub," Belfast, writes us :~" Many thanks for 
your correspondents' replies to my queries on" Appara- 
tus" and *^Packing exposed PUtes."— Ed. A. P. 

A, W. H. — As you do not mention the sise of plate, 
or the focal length of the lens, we cannot give you any 
detailed instructions about the bellows for your 
camera. We think ourselves that a half -plate camera 
should focus ftom four (inches to about 20, and other 
sizes in proportion.— Ed. A. P. 

F. Frozzard.— From the nitrate bath recover sflver 
by adding common salt or hydrochloric add tUl no 
further precipitate is produced. Collect precipitate on 
filter paper, or by decanting off the super^^^tant 
fluid. Then fuse (dnr) with carbonate of sodium, 
carbonate of potassium, or cysnide of potassium 
mav, with advantage, be mixed with it. Ton 
had better sell the silver to a photo9n4>hie 
chemist; or you can oonvert into nitrate oy dissolving 
in nitric add, evaporating to dryness, and re-dissolving 
and crystallising. After gathering the crystals, put 
the remaining liquid back into your residue bottle. 
You must use other means to reoov«r from hypo-bath. 
—Ed. a. p. 

NoTTiMQHAM ExHiBiTiov.— In our notice of this ex- 
hibition, on nage 827 ; the " Five Landscape Views " 
(356) should nave be^ attributed to Mr. Edgar Simp- 
son, of Nottingham. The first edition of the catalogue, 
from which our list of names was taken, attributed 
these clever pictures to Mr. C. B. Wright.— £d. A. P. 



advantage of this artificial yellow film ia thafc 
it can be made and reproduced of a tint 
exactly corresponding to sample, which has 
been found impossible with glass. As regsfds 
exposure; Vogel notes that on a cloudy day, 
where, with yellow glass, azalin plates re- 
quired 16 seconds* exposurei 10 seconds only 
sufficed with the artificial yellow film. Glass 
might be found more durable, but the artificial 
pane may, by means of varnishing, be rendered 
as ssfe to handle as a negative. Its bdng sensi- 
tive to light need offer no objection, because it 
can be conveniently stowed away in the camera, 
behind the lens, where, when out of use, the 
access of light is prevented. In any event 
the renewal of the film is a very simple, easy, 
and inexpensive matter. 

CLBimiXNO PH0TOOAA.VX7BBB AVD EVOBAT- 

I1I08. — When copper-plate engravings, or pho- 
togravures, have become yeUow wd stained 
from lonff lying by, the most efficaoioos 
method of cleansing them is by the use of 
sulphate of soda in fixed form, as a 



* 



IxFsovED AziLnr Pultbb. — ^Recent improve- 
ments in the manufacture of azalin plates, 
resulting from careful attention to the thorough 
cleansing of the azalin-dye, so as to eliminate 
a prejudicial yellow pigment which is inci- 
dental to its production — ^have materially 
enhanced the sensitiveness of the plates, even 
to a remarkable degree ; so that they at pre- 
sent require only one half the exposure 
previously necessary. Almost as valuable, 
says Dr. Vogel, has been the introduction of 
a new yellow medium in lieu of yellow glass. 
It has always been difficult to obtain from the 
makers yellow glass of invariably good and 
even quality; the glass has either been too 
light in colour or too dark, of too g^reen a tint 
or of too bright a yellow — circumstances 
which exercise a most important influence on 
the worldng of azalin plates. Obemetter, it 
is true, employed as a substitute a film of col- 
lodion (dyed with turmeric) upon glass. But 
Vogel did not succeed in obtaining satisfac- 
tory results therewith. He therefore sought 
for, and has apparently found, a beS^r 
material among the aniline dyee. He recom- 
mends *' methyl-orange" as a colouring 
medium for collodion, which gives a film that 
is even superior to the best glass, in that its 
influence upon the passage of the green, 
yellow, and red rays is more favourable. To 
this may be added that the time for exposure 
is materially ahorteoed. But the pimoipal 



ana bleachinflr medium, which has very Utile 
effect upon the paper itself. 

EBOxmnro Wood.— The following is reoom- 
mended as a very servioeable method of ooloor* 
ing wood black. It is neoeasary that the 
wood to be stained should be sound, and 
without flaw. Dissolve 32 grammes of pow- 
dered extract of Campeaohy log^wood in 600 
fframmes of boiling water ; when the extzaot 
IS thoroughlv dissolved, add two grammes of 
chromate of potash, the whole being well 
shaken. Cover the wood with suoceesiveooatB 
of this solution until it becomes of a rich, deep 
black. When dry, polish with glass-paper and 
emeij-papor. Coat with some mdckly-drying 
vumsh, to dose the pores, and, finallv, rub 
with finely-powdered puxnice-stone and lin- 
seed oiL Finish, if desired, with a ooat oi 
spirit varnish. 

Geultdto-Chlobedb EmTLnov. — ^At a recent 
meeting of SoeieU FrancaiM d$ FkoiographU^ 
M. D. Hutinet presented a very large print, 
obtained by means of gelatino-chloriae on 
softened glass, of which he gave the following 
particulars for the g^uidance and information 
of others. Hie printing prooe« was like that 
of albumenised paper, but was more rapid. 
The plate, when taken from the ezposore- 
frame, is immersed in water for fiYB minutes, 
and then transferred to a bath, prepared as 
foUows:— (1) distilled water, 3,000 parts; 
acetate of soda (fused), 20 parts. (2.) Dis- 
tilled water, 1,000 pajis ; chloride of gold, 
one part. As soon as the solutions are eom- 
plete, pour No. 2 into No. 1, and let stand for 
24 hours before use. In this devdoping-bath 
the plate takes successively the foliowinff 
tints: — warm sepia, brown, piuk, pinkish 
grey, bladr, violet, light blue, and blue. In 
order, ultimately, to obtain the desired tint, 
the developing process must be carried a Uttle 
beyond it. After washing under a watter-tap 
fitted with a rose, the plate is developed in a 
bath composed of 150 piuis of hyposulphite of 
soda and 50 parts of alum, dissolved in 1,000 
parts of wsiter. In five minutes time the 
plate is restored to its original odour— red — as 
before the development ; and it subsequently 
passes through ulq same series of tints as in 
the developing bath, and in the same order. 
The operator, vratohing the process by day- 
light, takes out the plato when the desired 
tint is attained. As regards the washing, it 
must be careful and prolonged ; five to six 
hours will suffice with running water, but, for 
mere immersion, ten to twelve hours are 
necessary, care being taken to change the 
water several times. The drying process 
should be slow and regular. 



A OooD 
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AdTertlsementt for this Oolnxnn must be 
reoeived by WXBlTfiSDAY MOBN- 
INCPS POST. 

BX7LBB.— Tbnr pm»g Hamms fcr koekre words ot iMfy 
ami one for nerg addUional tknt word* must be 
0melo»ed MfUh each advertUemmt, together wth the 
lunteamd address of the sender. A single ^gure or 
grow of figures, tmdivided hg Utter, space, stop or 
word, counts as one word ; compound words count as 
two words. Address '.—Publisher of ihe Amateur 
Photographer, 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
W.O. 

V^.— Trade Adv&rHstments cemnot, u^dor ang lireum- 
stances, be imssrted in this cohunn. Such Advertise^ 
wwn^ can be inserted elsewhere at the Tntde Scale, 
wfttcA mag be obtamed on application. 

Wanted, one or two double slides for Lancaster's 
halfo^UteiQstantograph camera.— Charles Mitcubll, 
HAckie House, Kewport, Fife. 

Dallmeyer's rapid rectilinear lens, 8x6 (half -plate}, 
or with smaller stops, whole plate. New, genuine and 

Serfcct, with diaphragms. £i 48.— H. Smith, Biver 
ottuge, Homsey, N. 

Laucaster's bcs^- half -plate portrait lens and camera, 
£2 10s. Contents of studio for sale, or exchange for 
Knglish concertina.— Particulars «pply, £. Hobbs, 
Photqin^pher, Sterning. 
Wanted, lata, i-plate instantograph, complete ; 

Mon.»» 



cadu — Herbert Watkiv, Siansel Piaoe, AbergaTenny 



Camera (sunerior^. Whole-plate beUows; three 
dark slides witn caniers for four sises of gla&s, two 
moveable fronts, stereoscopic arrangement, tripod 
stand, printing fraihes, plate boxes, also leatner 
travelling case, &c. All m first rate order ; price nett 
£7, oash.— Apply P. Kerb, Jun., 2, Nelson Street, 
Dundee. 

Wanted, set of photographic apparatus by first-class 
maker, 6j^ x 4f , or 7i x 6 ; exchange for sociable 
tricycle, by Starley ana Sutton, new last year ; price 
£27.— w. Oakley, 2. Lombard Street, B.C. 

Tourist camera, {-plate, bv Morlev, nearly new, 
swing back, and three double backs and carriers for i~ 
plates, £4 16s. ; Ross's rapid symmetrical lens, 5 ft. by 
4 ft., covers j^plate, with stops and instantaneous drop 
shutter, £3 16s. ; also alpenrtock tripod, good, 6s.— J. 
S. Staxyov, 14, Highcrofis Street, Leicester. 

Opiate camera, leather beUows, swing back, rising 
front, lens with best instantaneous shutter, three 
double backs, carriers, folding tripod >tand, scarcely 
used. Lot£l.— T.B. F., 70, Central Meat Market, 
London. 

Dallmeyer's patent triplet portrait and view lens, 
drop shutter, 7 in. by 6 in. Specimens sent. Pkioe70s. 
cost double.— Howe, Newbury, Berks. 

jH;>lAte meritoire camera lens, tripod, double dark 
slide, lamp, and all other appliances, making complete 
outfit for amateur, nearly now. Price £3, ^reat 
bargain. Address— Dixox; 18, Clyde Road, Clifton 
BHstol. 

Lancastei's complete appsratus, new, ^plate. Cost 
42s. : price dOs.— W., Church Lone, Bndguorth. 

Miniature camera and tiiirteen dark slides, all 
metal, lens and focussing slide, complete, quite new. 
Cost £1 17s. 6d. ; price £1,-0. C, 94, Castle Street, 
Bridge Road, Battersea. 

Dallmeyer's 2 B carte-de-visite lens, new. Cost 
£12 16s. ; will take £10.- B. Stocks, Edwinstowe, 
Newaik. 

i plate instantograph camera, lens, double dark 
sUde, instantaneous shutter, box of plates, excellent 
order. Price 28s.— F. C. Gibbons, Brooklands, Want- 
age. 

Wsnted, a 16 in. by 12 in. Ross' rapid symmetrical 
or Dallmeyer's rapid rectilinear lens, must be in perfect 
condition. State price and particuliuv. 

Wanted, ^ plate instanto^ph camera, complete, or 
A plate bellows camera, with 9 in. drawer, to suit a 
Cusson's lens. Have for exchange powerful sea 
telescope, cost £3 lOs. ; five chamber revolver, in case, 
cost £4, a quantity of cartridges to suit, size '880 ; also 
good sextant, in case, cost £8, since fitted with star 
binoculars. Address— V. Stephbh, 5, Stanwick Road, 
West Kensington, Loudon. 

To amateurs. Wanted, photographic diemicals. 
Cash if cheap, or exchange photo materials. 

Wanted, ^ plate camera, view lens, and appliances, 
complete, good make.— Seatox, 1, Hilda Street, HulL 

Wantea, good portable | plate camera, with double 
backs, or Ei^albert ; also rapid rectilinear or symme- 
trical lens for same, Ross preferred, and travelling 
case. 

Want«rd, whole plate camera, without lens, good 
maker.— S., 87, Mason's Hill, Bromley, Kent. 

Wanted, e^ in. by 6^ in. Ross's rapid symmetrical, or 
Dallmeyer's rapid rectilinear for cash. Approval.— 
CoTTOif , 16, Harborne Road Binnix>8bam. 

Wanted, cabinet or 'vpholeDlate leases, by Dallmeyer 
and Roes.— J. Austin. Xir«-* KturU I>et™ff» Maidstone. 

Wanted,.* plate biiilST body ««»»«»' I^^^ ^^ 
jack and pmianor ao^Jji^J^^t, in gt^ 



The Tbade and Ajcateubs. — In the Photo- 
graphisehe Notisen, Prof. Dr. H. W. H. Vogel 
makes the following sensible remarks upon the 
relations, past, present, and to come, between 
professional and amateur photographers. The 
peg on which he hangs his remarks Is an 
American advertisement, directing attention to 
a price-list for the performaivoo of sundry 
supplementary branches of the process of pro- 
ducing photographic prints, subsequent to the 
initial stage of taking the primary picture in 
the camera ; so that amateurs may have their 
undeveloped negatives brought to completion 
for them, on payment of suitable fees, by 
developing, retouching, printing, gelatinising, 
mounting, glazing, and hot-pressing, &c., &c. 
This, he regards, as a remarkable indication of 
the favourable change which has begun, and 
continues to take place, in the manner in which 
profes.-ional photographers regard the intrusion 
of amateurs on their domain. Formerly, the 
amateur photographer was looked upon as a 
rival : to be cold-shouldered, a disagreeable 
necessity, almost a nuisance ; to be tolerated, 
but not encouraged. But, now that the num- 
ber of amateur photographers is growing 
rapidly, from day to day, a far more just 
appreciation of the situation is be^ning to 
prevail. Cute, enterprisina^ busmes£ men 
realise the fact that, far from being prejudicial, 
the growth of amateur photo^aphy is calcu- 
lated to be advantageous. Dr. vogel gives 
cases within his own experience, illustrating 
the lucrative nature of the business relations 
thus opened out. Thre^ painters, of his ac- 
quaintance, have recently provided themselves 
each with an amateur apparatus, to assist Uiem 
in their landscape studies. It goes without 
saying that these people do not dr^m of fitting 
up a dark-room, themselves to develope and 
copy their exposed plates. They will, of course, 
get all that supplementary work done for them 
by a^ professional photographer. Dr. Vogel 
adds tnat he knows many rich amateurs, of 
high rank, who retain the service of a pro- 
fessional photographer — amonff them a well- 
known prmcess, who, having cnosen her sub- 
ject and taken the pictures herself, leaves 
subsequent details to her professional assistant. 
In another case, a rich scientific explorer, who 
has made a tour in Persia, accompanied by a 
camera, and has brought back a large number 
of exposed plates, is about to publish an 
account of his travels, with illustrations, an 
edition de luxe. His intention is to have his 
amateur pictures reproduced and multiplied by 
some one of the well-known processes — ^helio- 
typie, autotvpie, or phototypie; and, more- 
over, his sketches as well, by some photo 
colour process. Dr. Vogel concludes therefrom 
that here is a large uid prolific field to be 
cultivated ; but only on the condition, as he 
sagely remarks, that the professional photo- 
grapher knows his business thoroughly, and 
better than the amateur. There are. Dr. Vogel 
says in conclusion, among amateurs many 
highly skilled andurtistb operators, who know 
their photographic alphabet from A to Z — and 
that, we wUl add, of our own knowledge, in 
more than one lang^uage, witii superfluous and 
exceptional letters thrown in ! 

Remotino Vabnish pbok Pt.A.TES. — ^The 
process, sometimes necessary, of removing 
varnish, is much more easy and satisfactory 
with dry plates than with collodion plates. 
The dry plate may be left lying in alcohol by 
the hour together, without any fear of the 
film becoming dissolved, as happens with 
collodion ; moreover the yamish, softened by 
alcohol, admits of being wiped off by the aid 
of a soft ball of cotton woof. Even if the gela- 
tine plate has been oorei^d with a film of 



collodion, as is sometimes done, or the yamish 
prove r^Eraotory, even to the addition of a 
httle ether to the alcohol, there still remains 
the resource of employing a weak aqueous 
solution of caustic potash, which will be 
effectual. In the latter event, however, the 
operation must be conducted with extreme 
care, and the plate must afterwards be most 
thoroughly rinsed and washed. Ordinarily, 
the removal of the yamish offers no difficulty, 
the plate being laid in a dish with common 
alcohol for about ten minutes to soften, after 
which, while still immersed in the spirit, it 
is washed by the aid of a soft ott^s-hair 
brush, about the size of a finger. The plate 
is then to be rinsed under a water tap until 
all greasy spots and stripes have disappeared 
— a cleansing^ operation that may be aided 
with the soft brush, which will do no harm to 
the plate. When completed, there should be 
no difficulty whatever in intensifying the 
negative, if requisite. 

ItETOUCHiNa. — Our impression of what 
should be required of every retoucher would 
be, that he should be able to take a good, 
clean negative, and remove freckles, small- 
pox pittings, scars of wounds, wrinkles in 
young and middle-aged persons, and the like, 
without chan^g the photographic character 
of the resulting print. Too many of our 
retouohers strive with all their skill to bury 
the negative — ^fig^uratitely speaking — ^under 
the lead of the retouching pen^. Too many 
photographers expect l£e retoucher to do 
something like this to make up for their own 
carelessness in their part of the work. — St, 
Louis Photographer. 

Ihfobtaitt if Tbue. — It is understood that 
Senator Hill is about to fayour the repeal of 
the Silver Coinage Bill, having learned that 
the increasing numbers of amateur photo- 
gophers will consume aU the stsrplut product of 
the mines. — Anthony* e Bulletin, 

iNSTAirrooBAPHS. — In a communication to 
the French Photographic Society, M. Gaume 
describes the means he employs to obtain 
instantogn^hs with a single lens, otherwise 
requiring five to ten seconds exposure to 
obtain sufficient detail in the shadows. The 
plate, before development, is immersed for 30 
seconds in a sensitizing bath, prepared as fol- 
lows: — (1) 1 gramme of hyposulpnite of soda 
in 100 c.c.m. of water ; (2; 1 gramme of citric 
acid in 100 c.c.m. of water ; tne two solutions 
being mixed and filtered beforehand. On 
taking the plate out of this bath it is to be 
washMl with rain water, placed in another 
dish, and covered with oxalate developer ; 
whereupon the picture wiU appear at once, 
and continue to develope quickly in minute 
detail. Fix and complete the operation as 
usual. 

Gabbon PBiNmra Pjcggbbs. — ^M. Le Comet, 
photographer at Saint Denis de la B^union, 
sends a developing formula for carbon prints, 
consisting in the use, instead of hot water, of 
a cold concentrated solution of sulphocyanide 
of ammonium. This he has found to give 
excellent results* and it may be recommended 
for experimental trials. 

GiBOULAB Views. — ^The bimetallists are 
highly g^tified to learn that silver and gold 
circulate harmoniously in photographs. 'Hiey 
think from this oircumstanoe t£at their views 
will be found eatisfactory everywhere, — Anthony* s 
Bulletin, 

Two SiDBB TO A Face.— A New York 
photographer is quoted as saying : — *^ After 
twenly-five years' experience under the sW- 
light, and photographing oyer 147,000 people, 
I nave become convmced that in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, the left side of the fkoe giyes 
the most characteristic likeness, while to the 
same degree the right side is the moot sym- 
metrioal.*' 
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ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT A8ENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON, W.C. 

BAHiINQ yachts for S^I«X or TmiTB, 

of from 8 Tons up to 870 Tons. 

8TXAM YACHTS for SALB or HIBB of 
from 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 

A number of STBAM IiAXTU'CHlBS for 

SAIJB. 
IvtUBAHCEs effected it Special Baftei . 



on 



mm PORTABLE POCKET TBIPOD, 

Shuts up. from 4 feet to 10 inohes in leas 

than a minute. 

Perfectly rigid and Steady, May he had 

Approval^ price 20«. and 22*. 6rf. 

For particulara with illustrations and 

testimonials, apply — 

A. Pnmplirey, Stanhope St, 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 

Porchaaer, at full Market Value, of Gold, Stiver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, Old bilver Plate, Ac., Ac. 
having a superior method of reducing every kind o 
Gold and Silver Waste firom Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the sattie. Cash 
per return of pos t. 

27 ft 28, warttone Lane, 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPKZJSR ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlargers, Painters, Retonchers, Printers. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 



THE DYHA MITE E XPLOSIOHB. 

For all Importaht or DipriccLT photographic work, 
Nblson's Flatkb stand pre-eminent, vide article on 
Photographing the Dynamite £z^ofiona in London, 
in the Amateur Photograpurr, February 5th, 1886. 
"XED30N*S PLATES were used in every case," and 
were *' particularly snoressfnl.*' 

These plates are used exclusively by numbers of the 
leading photographers of the world and the War 
Deparnnents of England, France, Germany and Russia. 

Reliability, simplicity, and high quality, combined 
with economy, have secured for them universal 
demand. 

Stamps received for any sums up to iBl, and the 
BEST VALUE in quanti^ and quaOty forwarded by 
PARCELS POST or otherwise, aooording to weight, 
direct from the Manufacturers, 

W. H. & J. NELSON, 

SHERLAND WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 
LONDON, S.W. 



^ ^ 



^^^^^ 



.^.^ 
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"^ 
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BATMOHl) LTin)E (Medallist), 

408, Edgware Rd., London, W. 

Undertakes, for Amaimrs and Profestufn^t aU 
kindi of Work (High^Clau] in Oil, Water 
Colour, Sepia, Monochrome, ^. 
Speoialities:— /Vrlratto direct on Camvas. Oagont 
on Whatman** Paper. Opals worked in Water (Momra, 
NegaUvet r»-loueked. Printing, iftc., aU at agreed prices. 

Negatives De»doped and Pnntsd. 
Copjfing amd Enlarging dons at most reasonable rates, hy 

FREDERIC WEMYS8, 

1, Olerelftnd VillM, Cleveland Bo»d» 

BAB NUB, S.'W. 

Specimen and Price List /orwarded on receipt of 4 stamps. 



raoTNiAfiie miiEEii, poid iu, SKmao 

Mam^^oturer o/tke bett Sk^gkld 
BUrer-Steel BOTABY BXTBNI8HBB. 
Fbr Bmnishinff Foriniti and rendering them eqfwd to 
BnameUed Praits, giying them aj^assy appeamnee, 
and making them more durable. Tne BunusnJng Bar 
is made of the Beat and Harfleet Silver Steel, made 
speoiaUy br the Proprietor, and is his secret. The 
Burnisher u the most effloieniyetintrodnoed, and only 
half the price of common Baroishen. FaUninatEatione 
sent wita eeoh Bnnisher. 

Oabinetiiie £1 10 10x8 .• £10 

iSxlO .. 4 16xlfl .. 6 10 

N^B.-^MeJm of (Ike Kern Hot BoQkng Press for 

iViato. 



Celebrated for the exceUence of their quality 6* thorough reliability. Prices very moderate. 



WH0LE8A.LE AND RETAIL DEPOT- 



J. MOTHEBSILL (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLL OWAY ROAD, LO NDON, N. 

ProHfic<ali4M»/«— MANCHESTER: J. T. Chafmav. Albert Square; Ln^RPOOL: Krwtom A Co., 
South John Street; OLASUOW: O. MASOir, 18Q; Sanehlehall Street; LEEDS: Rktxolds A BaAXSOM, 
14, Commercial Street. 

Price Lists on opplicatuyn. Special terms to Shippers 8^ Dealers. 
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BEST MARKET FOR AMATEURS. 

CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 



STORES 



1 



£6 Ids. Od. 

12 X 10 
12/9 per dozen. 



AMATEURS' CAMERAS. 

We are making a good substantial Camera, to meet the requirements, at a moderate price. 

These Cameras are not like some of the rubbish that has lately been ofiEered for the use of amateurs. Wo can recommend 
them as servicealde and well-made articles for the money. 

Bellows, body, screw adjustment, folding bottom board, double swing, rising and side motion front, fitted with 
Achromatic Lens and Instantaneous Shutter, vmich can be regulated to move at any speed; also folding Tripod Stand with 
Brass head, complete. 

i-platesize £2 19s. 6d. | ^-plate size .. £4 17s. 6d. | 1/1 plate size 

ALBERT PLATES the best for Amateurs, Cheapest, and easiest to work. 

Prom London Depdt .. .. J i J 1/1 10 x 8 

1/3 1/11 3/- 6/1 9/- 

If ordered by quantity can be sent from the factory 5 7o less than above prices. 

EAGLE CHLORIDE QOLD. — The most suitable for Amatetirs as a bath. Can be made and used in two 

minutes with the certainty of toning readily, and yet the cost is little more than half the usual price, viz., 1/2 per lo-grain tube. 

Hundreds of Testimoniah received, speaking of its good qtiality. 
Every Article connected with the Art Supplied at Moderate Prices. 

Proprietor^O. E. ELLIOTT, 36Jewin Street, <£ 38Jewin Orescent, London, E.G. 

BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 

For Dry-Plate Photography, comprising a 8i^>erior Aohromatio Lens, Bellows 
body Camera to take pictures 4|^ by 3^, Dark Back to hold Two Di^- Plates, 
Portable Tripod Camera Stand, One doz. superior Dry Flatee, Two Ebonite 
Devdoping Trays, Printing Frame, Glass Fonnel and Developing Claaa, 
Sensitised Paper, Filtering Paper, and Bottles of Hyposulphite of Soda, 
Sulphate of Iron, Oxalate of Potash, and Negative Varnish. 

Complete in Case^ Price £2 5s. 

Full Illustrated Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus sent Jree» 

JOHN BROWNING, 

63, STRAKD, LOKBON. 
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gnaiie Malitilt . 
Qtick frialiHS p.tprri 
SMiHtikU for aitu 

BremidtPtat, . 



PlialafmplUi: 



NOTIOa TO BUBBCBIBXBS. 

Snbaetlptitti in the United Eingdom, prepaid i — 

6 months, 6b. 6d.] 13 months, lOt. lOd. 

Snbsoriptlon in the Poatal Union, prepaid : — 

6 months, 6a. 6d. j 12 months, 13*. Od. 

Snlwoription to India, China, fto., prepud: — 

6 months, lOi. lOd. I 13 months, 31s. Sd. 

ADDRESS 

mtaining Oideis, Bemlttanocs, Sais and Exobaviis 
~r other boaineflB mattcra, should be addresBed 
if the AiUTSin Fbotookaphsb, 22, Bnokingham 
' Sbeet, BtiKnd, London, W.O. ; whilst litotaij oonbibnti<ms and 
queries ihonld be addreswd to the Xliinaa. 

ADVXBTIBEUENT DEPARTMENT. 

CommonioatiouB respeotiiw Tuna AdTertiaenients to be made to 

PiKKT 1 OumoBS, 22, Baddngham Street, Strand, London, W.O. 

PRIZE COMPETITION. 

■' ANIMALS AT HOME." 

Particulars of this International Prise Competition 
wiU he/au-id inpreeeding numbers of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitions is 
April 4M. 

Cloth Cases for binding Volume I. of this journal^ 
which will be completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now preparir^. The design will be chaste and 
appropriate, in black and gold. The Publisher 
will now be glad to receive orders for the 
some, so that he mag form some idea of the 
number of tifses that will be required. As only 
a limited number will be blocked, to prevent 
disappointment subscribers-will oblige by placing 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, is Is. Qd. per case. 



Truth, ih.a World oaA many others. The country newa- 
papers have also followed suit. Our readers last week 
were informed by us, in these oolumna, of the main factA 
in connection with the Exhibition, and we also published 
for their informatioii, a complete list of the Prizes offered 
for competition. But we looked in vain for a single word 
on the subject in our two trade contemimraries — The Britith 
Journal of I'hotoffraphy, oaA ike Photographic Nfw'i. - It ia 
hardly to be expected that these journals should go out of 
their ancient and well-worn grooves to allude to anything 
which is likely to advance the real interests of amateurs, 
but still, as &e best non-photographic journals of this 
country thought the subject not unworthy of notice, a short 
paragraph— doubtless the shorter the better, for the taste of 
their readers, presuming, of course, that they still have a 
faithful few— might not have been out of place in their 
columns. We can only conclude, therefore, that our elderly 
contemporaries regard a purely Amateur Exhibition, as of 
such little consequence as to be quite unworthy of notice, 
favourably or unfavourably. 



FRIDAY, MARCH U, 1885. 

©ttr WrtJos* 

" To hold M 't uw-s ih» mirror up to Natwt." — Seaksfbbb. 
The forthcoming Amateur Exhibition has, very naturally, 
excited considerable attention throughout the country. 
Most of the London daily papers have, editorially and 
prominently, noticed this Kshibition, and so last week, did 
the principal London weekly joumals, such as the Oraphie, . 



The Society papers, rightly consider this 
event to be one in which their public will naturally be 
interested. The World says, "It is expected that some 
very remarkable speciinuns will be sent," — a prophecy 
which need not necessarily be taken in a complimentary 
sense. It would be as easy to write, "The Amateur 
Fhotographars are about to make an Exhibition of them- 
selves." 

Truth, in making a similar announcement, adds the remark 
that "Amateur Photography has become quite a fashion- 
able amusement of 1aie,*'-^B remark like that of the land- 
lord in "Joseph Andrews" on " the certainty of death," 
which was {as the landlord's wife observed) " extremely 
true." 

That truth should be true is not unnatural ; but truth 
is aUo proverbially unpleasant. So the journal of that 
name must needs make two further remHrks. It hopes 
this Exhibition will not be " the means of re-introducing 
the professional- beauty craze, for which photography was, 
to a great extent responsible " nor of reviving " the vexed 
question of what really constitutes the difference between 
an amateur and a professional." 

As to the first point. It may shortly be answered that it 
was not amateur but professional photography which was 
responsible for the beauty mania. It was the Amateurs 
of Beauty, not of Photography, who fooled this passing 
fancy to the top of its bent. And this brings us to the 
second point — as to what really constitutes the difference 
between an Amateur and a Frofessianal. 

Mb. IiABOITChere'b organ — (not the Barrel-organ, hien 
enlendu,) — among various "notes," true and false, pleas- 
ing and discordant, emits the following : — 

' ' Pemnall^, I happen to know teveral amatear photonaphers, who 
have told me, on my tanarldng that it ia apt to be a rather eipeniiTe 
amoaemuit, that thej have more than paid their expenefs by Belling 
oopieH of their tigwb, &c. Now, will aaoh intelligent aiaatcura aq 
these Blill be oonndercd outside the pale of proftedonalism t " 
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Certainly not. The distinction between an Amateur and 
a Professional is, that the latter lives by his art, and the 
former does not. The payment of expenses is a side- 
question, which concerns the Amateur's purse, not his 
locus standi. Because Lord Cock-pheaeant and the Maha- 
rajah Mint Julep send their birds, or the Duke of Good- 
man his salmon, to tho London markets, they are not 
therefore professionals in the game-poultry and fish- 
mongery departments. No one objects to a cricketer ro- 
cciving the amount of liis legitimate expenses; but the 
fact of his making a living by his receipts, relegates — or 
ought to relegate — him to the category of professionals. 
In fact, the question may be stated thus, after the old 
Latin exercise model of edimus ut vivamus — the Amateur 
lives to photograph ; the Professional photographs to live. 
The genuine Amateur wiU always be on the best of terms 
with the genuine Professional ; nor can we conceive of any 
desire on the part of the latter to repudiate his honour- 
able calling and title. 

** I do beliere " (ho ought to say) ** that I should give 
What's his'n unto Caesar ; 
For it*8 by him I move and live; 
From him my bread an' cheese are." 



We have received numerous inquiries as to the dates 

for sending into the forthcoming Amateur Exhibition. 

In reply we cannot do better than quote the following 

from the Rules : — 

** Pictures must be sent (carriage paid) addressed to. the Director 
of the Amateur Photographic Exhibition, 103, New Bond Street, 
not later than April the 2l8t, nor earlier than April the 14th, 1885. 
At the close of the Exhibition, all pictures must be removed before 
May 16th. But the Director will undertake to see that those which 
have come from a distance shall be repacked in their orig^al cases, 
and returned by rail or carrier, as the owners may wish." 

All works by amateurs, whether exhibited before or not, 
are eligible ; therefore overhaul your stock of negatives 
and select the best for printing from. 



In another column we give an account of a new method of 
putting up pyrogallic acid for development. Dr. George 
S. Sinclair of Halifax, U.S.A., has experimented with 
compressed pyro, with the result that he has obtained 
small pellets, each containing exactly two grains of pure 
pyrogallic acid. By means of these pellets, all the 
common rule-of-thumb method of scooping an uncertain 
amount of pyro from a bottle, or placing an indefinite 
amount in the palm of the hand, or even going through 
the troublesome process of^weighing out each portion, will 
be unnecessary, and a fresh solutix>n of any desired 
strength can instantly be obtained. 



The future historian, author, and even the despised book- 
maker (we use the word in the literary, not sporting sense) 
will derive much assistance from photography. Eecords of 
art, of antiquity, of natural phenomena, of social events, 
are daily being silently, yet permanently, registered for 
future reference. There are many ways in T^hich amateurs, 
with time at their disposal, may aid in the accumulation of 
useful data. In another column we point out a field whore 
amateur photographers can do good work. We hope, from 



time to time, to indicate other directions where systematic 
and energetic amateur photographers may usefully employ 
their leisure, their skill, and their talents. 

^ 

Headers are sometimes prone to be incredulous. Never- 
theless this is true. We saw the other day a letter which 
had been received by a h?gh dignitary in this country 
asking him kindly to provide the writer— a French lady — 
with an English husband, and to enclose her photographs 
of the candidates, in order that she might select the one 
she liked best. The letter dated from France, and its 
intent was clearly serious, and meant business. 



** Misses ! the tale that I relate 

This lesson seems to carry — 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry." 
The fair lady in question — though her rivals will think 
that she acted unfairly in not enclosing her own photo- 
graph in the first instance — evidently thinks that the time 
has arrived, and therefore that the mate should be 
chosen as quickly as possible. Pity the feelings of French- 
men when they read of their sister's unnational predilec- 
tion! fias she, however, already tried the resources of 
her own country without success ? 



One hears a great deal about timing exposure, and the 
beginner is apt to think tliat success is unattainable until 
he has learnt by experience to exactly determine the period 
during which the cap should be off the lens. There is no 
doubt that correct exposure is an ideal always to be borne 
in mind, but it is after all an iieal only. Even the oldest 
and most experienced photographers feel that exposure, as 
ordinarily performed, is a happy-go-lucky and uncertain 
process. Professor Eandall Spaulding, in an American 
contemporary, goes so far as to say that the time of exposure 
is a matter of small consequence, if one knows how to 
develope properly. There is no doubt that the vast impor- 
tance of attaining skill in controlling the rate of develop- 
ment cannot be too strongly pressed upon the beginner's 
attention. Numberless plates are daily rendered useless 
from want of attention to this important matter. Time 
each exposure as correctly as you can ; remembering, that 
the uncertainty of the period can be met and controlled by 
judicious treatment of the plate in developing. Nearly 
all errors in exposure may bo prevented from turning out 
failures, if the operator can deftly and judiciously handle 
the components of the developer, the worst and most 
hopeless case being that of a much under-timed negative. 
Professor Spaulding says : — 

" I recently exposed two quick plates to the interior of a church, 
under precisely the same conditions, allowing one five minutes and the 
other ten. After development, they could not he distinguished one 
f roni the other. Only two or three days ago I exposed two plates of 
medium sensitiveness, and under the same conditions, to a landscape 
view — a snow scene, that included trees and huildings. One was ex- 
posed ten seconds, the other eighteen, the seconds being counted hy 
the watch. 

I defy anyone to tell which of the two negatives received the shorter 
and which the longer time. Both are excellent. In the latter case 
the development was started with about one-fourth as much alkali as 
was used with the plate that bad the shorter exposure. 

Of course an excesdvely slow rate of development is fatal to the 
best results. There is a golden mean, a beautiful and continuoua 
growth of the picture which the eye must be trained to disoem." 
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An enthusiastic amateur (Mr. A. Dresser, of Norwood) has 

shown us the way in which he keeps particulars of his 

photographs. He mounts his prints in scrap albums, which 

are interleaved with blank paper, on which he writes the 

number of the negative, the subject, and so on. As the 

method may bo instructive to others, we quote two 

examples : — 

No. 204. 
** The Bungalow. Aldwick, 

*'Bognor, Aug. 30th, 1882. 
** Taken on a Marion plate ; Enjalbert camera ; Lawley half view 
lens, stop No. 8,and 2 min exposure. Day fine, light good. Bereloped 
with Marion's Pj^ro sol. Sky blocked out, it being over spots, and one 
printed in. Negative very dense. Piint about right.** 



We note that, very sensibly, Mr. Dresser records not only 

his successes, but also his failures, and the means taken in 

endeavouring to overcome them. Thus, on another page 

we read : — 

No. 174. 
** Church on road to Ford Junction, 

from litUehampton, 

"May, 1883. 
*' Taken while on a trioyde trip to Littleharopton, on a Maudsley 
plate, Enjalbert camera, Da11meyer*8 rapid, Beotilinea lens, stop No. 
3, 1 min. exposure. Day fine, time 1.30. Taken from where we had 
dinner. N^^ative good, but aky all spots, with dust, so blocked it 
out, and printed one in another, from one of my own sky negatives. 
Picture*a litt e under exposed, and plate a little fogged. Printed a 
little too dark.** 



TuE prints in platinotype he takes on paper, the size of 
his albums, so that no mounting is required. This 
methodical method of recording successes and failures is 
admirable, and the examples we give may serve as useful 
hints to other amateurs. 



* 



In the archives of the Post Office, there are to be found 
numerous records of an entertaining description — of which 
from time to time some glimpses are granted to the outer 
world, either by the agency of an officied, cursed with the 
caco^thes 8cr4hendt\ or by the Paul Pry propensities of an 
enterprising journalist, or '* interviewer "— in connection 
with what might have come to be classed among ^* Bejected 
Addresses,'' had it not been for the deciphering skill of some 
gifted employe of the Dead Letter Office. Fabulous as 
some of these exploits may seem to be, they pale *' their 
ineffectual fires" in presence of the performance of a 
Prussian postman, recently recorded. It is said that among 
the morning missives foimd in the letter-bag of a German 
University town, there was one which had for superscrip- 
tion simply the words ** Mr." and " Gottingen," the 
deficient name being conveyed, or sought to be conveyed 
by a portrait-photogfraph. The finding qualities of re- 
search and recognition possessed by the Post Office officials 
proved equal to the occasion, and the letter was duly de- 
livered to its addressee. 



The foregoing hUtortette opens up a wide field for specula- 
tion. Its merits are imdeniable, whatever may be thought 
of its accurracy. 8e non e vero i hen trovato. It leads us 
into a new bye-path of photography, not entirely devoid, 
however, of misgivings. What course of training the post- 
man of the proximate future must undergo — given the 
development of portrait-photography (especially by 



amateurs) as a substitute for cacographio addresses — it 
would be difficult to predict. They would, at least, require 
to cultivate the Royal gift of never forgetting faces, which 
would be incomplete without the equally indispensable 
faculty of infallibly recalling names — for the proper exer- 
cise of which, conjointly, a third is quite as essential, to 
wit, that of properly pairing names and faces. But there 
are portraits and portraits ; and the successful developments 
of the art of picking out people by their portraits would be 
materially dependent upon the popularity, ephemeral or 
lasting, of the portraitee. For example, it is not within 
the limits of possibility that a letter, bearing the pictorial 
representation of an elderly gentlemen, in his shirt-sleeves, 
and minus collars, vigorously wielding an axe in presence of 
a gaping gash in some monarch of the woods, should ever 
be delivered at the Carlton Club, or, indeed, anywhere else 
than direct to Downing Street, or, in the near future, at 
Dover House. But how about cases of family likeness, 
twins separated by marriage, or those fortuitous but 
striking resemblances which lead to mistaken identity, of 
which so many remarkable instances are recorded, especially 
in the annals of crime — such as the Lesurques case ? To 
go no farther afield, grievous consequences might en- 
sue if a letter, bearing the photograph of the Bishop of 
Boreham, were delivered at the shop of a well-known and 
popular butcher in the Tottenham Court Itoad — or vm 
versd ! But, in mercy to our readers, we refrain ; the line 
must be drawn somewhere. The time' and place are here • 

* 

We imderstand, from Mr. L. W. Eland, of Market Har- 
borough, that the Monthly Album CluV is progressing 
most satisfactorily, and that the albums are now nearly 
ready. 

* 

We have often wondered why hotel keepers have not pro- 
vided dark rooms, where tourists may change x>lates. The 
g^eat convenience of such accommodation would be inestim- 
able. We, therefore, gratuitously, and with pleasure, state 
that one enterprising hotel keeper has opened a dark room 
on his premises. The card, announcing the fact, reached us 
accidentally. The hotel which is thus keeping pace with 
the times, is the King's Head, in Broughton-in-Fumess, 
and the proprietor, Mr. Eobert Shaw. If we make a 
tour in the Lake District we shall make a point of 
patronising the King's Head and its dark rooni, and, 
no doubt, other amateurs will also avail themselves of this 
convenience. We do not wish to be flooded with cards 
stating that dark rooms are provided by hotels all over the 
country ; nevertheless we shall be glad to hear of those 
hotels which follow the example of the Bong's Head, so 
that we may make a list for the use of amateurs in the 
coming season. 

^ 

We have received, too late for publication in this number, 
an account of the life of Mr. Walter B. Woodbury, whose 
name has been so prominently before the Photographic 
world for the last quarter of a century. Through continued 
ill-health, Mr. Woodbury has recently been in very bad 
circumstances, and an influential committee has been formed 
for the purpose of relieving Mr. Woodbury'^ present 
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embarrassments, and rendering the closing period of his 
life free from the anxieties to irhich, we have reason 
to believe, he has been subject. We shall give a full 
account of Mr. ^^'oodbury's life and principal inrentions 
next week. For the pieeent we may state that subscrip- 
tions will be received by the treasurer of the fund, Mr. 
"W. 8. Bird, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C, or by the editor 
of this journal. 

Setters to tt)t ffiDitoc. 

Dear Sir, — I am very much gratifitnl that my question, an to 
the beginning of photography, should have induced your cor- 
respondent "BooKwomi" to give your readers fio much that is 
not only very inteniBting, but wliich was new to me, at least. 
May I, encouraged by this, venture to inquire, further, when 
good jitriiiaiieiit pictures were first lusile on paper ? Matthew 
Boulton's seem to have " rubbed off," Those which I saw in 
liome, in the winter of 184G-1T, looked tike yellowisb-biown, 
or sepia pictures, of a good quality, and were fixed on paper. 
The first daguerreotype lever saw was in Philadelphia, immedi- 
ately after the invention by Daguerre, made by a Professor W. 
B. Johnson. It represented the Academy of Sciences in that 
city, and I shall never forget the amazement which I experi- 
enced when Iwas told that the figure of a manon the building, 
which figure was not more than the 20th of an inch in length, 
revealed a perfect libenean of face, under a microscope. 
Yours truly, 

Charles O. Lelahd. 
London, March 1, 188A. 



Suppose I wanted to say that ' ' the day is dull and gloomy- 
loohing, but, for all that, distant objects are extremely viubw 
and distinct," all I havetodoisto write "ij.v." 

As some of the letters of the alphabet are wanting, I would 
suggest that— 
1 mean Actinic. 
1 ,, Indistinctness, such as is caused by rising vapour or 

"heat." 
n „ Mon-BctiDic. 

y „ Yellow appearance, such as at sunset and sunrise. 
I am, yours sincerely, 

J. W. BOBEKTBOn. 
Ryeamore Bank, Duddingston, Midlothian. 
March 9, )fi»5. 

Camera anti Itm5»— 19*5. 

Bv Olivia M. Stone, Author 0/ " Narmay in Junt." 
(^Continued from page 343.) 
We left Santa Crus in a steamer, and arrived in eight or 
nine hours at Gran Canaria. Las Palmaa, the capital of 
this island, is the largest town in the archipelago (18,000 
i nhabi tan tfl], lacking, however, a good harbour to make it 
the most important. 



AN AMATEUR PIIOTOGRAAHrC flOCIETY FOR 
MANCHESTER. 
Sir. — It is proposed to form a Society as above, and it is con- 
sidered that placing the subscription at 5s. per annum will 
tend to make it a popular and vigorous one. Qentlemen 
desirous of joining will oblige by sending their names to the 
address at foot, when tliey will be advised of a meeting, 
I am, yours respect I ally, 
18, Eldou Street, U.uekt Oraqau. 

Ch orlton - upon-Mcdlock , 
Manchester. 
9th March, 18S5. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC METEOROLOGY. 
Dear Sir, — I suppose most, if not all, amateur photographers 
keep a record of the weather at time of exposures, and I think 
Uiey could not do bettor fban adopt " Admiral Beaufort's 
Notation," as it is at once easily learnt and understood, and 
such an amount of writing is saved by the use of a few letters. 
If brevity is any recommendation, I think the following is 
short enough : — 

b means Blue sky, whether with clear or hazy atmosphere. 

r ,, Cloud V- detached opening clouds. 

d ,, Drizzling rain. 

/ „ foggy. 

•/ ,, Gloomy dark weather. 

/. „ Hail. 

/ ,, Lightning. 

m „ Misty, haj;y atmosphere. 

o „ Overcast, wholeskybeingcoveredwithan impervious 

p „ Passing temporary showers. 
<l ,, Squalls or squally. 
r ,, Kain; continued rain. 

t ,, Thunder. 

» „ tTgly, threatening appearance of weather. 

V „ VisibiUty of distMit objects, whether sky is cloudy 



A dot under any lettei 
bus :— i=Muoh rain. 



indicates an extraordinary degree 



QDIA AND OAIDAR FROM THE FOKDA IN OriA. OBAK OANAKIA. 

Disposing of our letters of introduction, and procuring 
others, we started for the interior, driving by coach almost 
as far as the road extended, to Arucaa. Here we got aview 
of the tows from an emiQence,Dear a new sugar manofactorj. 
Procuring horses, wo went by the old road doae bytheseato 
Guia. The Peak of Gaidar is a cone of red lava, rising from 
a plain at the edge of the sea. The cone ia a perfect 
miniature of Teyde, cut short. On the plain beneath it lie 
,two towns — Guia and Gaidar — which, on seeing from 
B distance, I named at once Sodom and Gomorra with 
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reference to their physical features ; the brimstone, how- 
ever, might readily come from the neighbouring Pico, 
These cities of the plain are only half-a-mile from 
each other, and contained, when we were there, exactly, 
within five, the same population. We stayed at a fairly 
good Fonda in Quia. Gaidar possesses an ancient painted 
cave, in which a Ghianche chieftain lived. We took views of the 
peak just before entering the town, and, of Gaidar from the 
house-top of our inn. The volcano and crater of the Peak 
of Gaidar was one of the most beautifully-shaped things 
we saw in the islands, its colour of bright red giving light 
to a landscape otherwise destitute of colouring, owing to 
the absence of trees. 

Procuring fresh horses, the best to be got, and they were 
exceedingly poor, we rode to Agaete. At this place we 
were hospitably entertained for several days. One morn- 
ing we rode up a lonely little gorge cidled £1 Valley at 
the head of which we came to the most wonderful spring 
of mineral water, bubbling, literally, with <5arbonic acid 
gas. Its curative properties, especially in skin diseases, 
are very great, and it is exceedingly pleasant to drink. It 
has only been discovered within the last year or two, and Don 
Antonio Armas, our host, the owner, has built a few primi- 
tive baths for the neighbouring inhabitants. What a 
magnificent opportunity and situation for a sanitorium ! 

Close to the sea at Agaete, on a tongue of land formed 
by itself, is a large lava river. This was utilised by the 
ancient Guanches for a cemetery. The entire surface is 
covered by mounds of lava stones, which are placed over 
the spaces in which the bodies rest. It was weird and 
awe-inspiring to be thus in the burying ground of a bygone 
race. Eetuming by a different route, we got a photograph 
of the cemetery in the foreground, with the Point of Aldea, 
and a magnificent coast-line in the distance. 

. The ride from Agaete to Aldea is considered the most 
dangerous in the archipelago, and, as it had been 
raining, a gentleman who lives in Aldea, and whom 
we met in Agaete, insisted on my taking his horse, 
which was accustomed to the road, while he sent 
for another for himself, and a mule for my husband. 
This grey mare was the nicest animal, and most 
surefooted of all the numerous animals I rode in the islands. 
She never hesitated or stumbled upon a road that in 
England it would be considered quite impossible to take a 
horse over. The first part of the journey the path led half- 
way up a precipice, and was about three feet wide. My 
mare was in good spirits, and danced along in a manner 
that might have been dangerous, but that I felt she knew 
the path thoroughly. Above was a precipice, and beneath 
was a precipice. There was just room in the broader parts 
to p6U3s another equestrian cautiously. On the whole, how- 
ever, I preferred this part of the journey to the scramble 
up and down rocks and mountains that later on we encoim- 
tered. A false step on the part of my horse would have 
precipitated us both to the bottom of a ravine, and it might 
readily have been made, for the paths were goat tracks, 
with stones and rocks rising unevenly at every step. There 
cotdd be no delay, as owing to rain during the morning, 
we did not start until ten o'clock ; so without dismounting 
or stopping, we ro^^ q^ \xa^ dark, arriving about 7 p.m. 



Aldea is a wide flat-bottomed valley, very fertile, and 
bounded on each side and at the back by high and perpen- 
dicular cliffs. One of these being of a monolitic character 
proved suitable for the camera, but little else invited us to 
linger save the kind and hospitable quarters in which we 
found ourselves. Ournext ride, I consider, savethatinPalma, 
the worst in the Canary Islands. As our horsekeeper said 
it was a path for eagles, not goats, and much less men. 
It led to Tejeda, and past the famous troglodyte village of 
Artenara. Here we obtained several photographs, and the 
people made us welcome in their cave houses, of which 
there are several hundred. The priest kindly took us into the 
church, whose whole altar, pulpit, font, and seats are carved 
out of the solid rock. The caves are cut out of a variety of 
sandstone, and the village is in an almost perpendicular 
rock. It was odd to see the school in a cave, it seemed like 
playing at school. Tejeda, which is a pleasant walk from 
Artenara, commands one of the most magnificent views in 
the islands of moimtain summits, and also of a huge 
monolith overtopping the valley like a sentinel, which wo 
photographed in the morning, before starting. Tejeda itself 
is built within an old crater, and surrounded by its walla. 
The ride back to Las Palmas proved easy and pleasant, 
down joyous slopes and laughing valleys, cultivated and 
well poptdated, until once more we reached, by way of 
Teror, famous for a church which we photographed, the 
barren shore by the capital. 

Our next excursion began also with driving. A splendid 
road, and bad horses, took us to San Mateo. We passed 
on the way a spreading chesnut tree, that will not require 
many more decades before it rivals that of Orotava. At 
San Mateo we slept. It is a bracing spot, surrounded 
by hills, and having mineral springs. Actually in one 
barranco we saw a tiny waterfall, but so embovered in 
greenery that the size faded before its beauty. A pair of 
miserable horses were all that we could procure for the 
climb to the highest part of Oanaria, the Po%o de las Nieves 
so that most of the journey was performed on foot. Wo 
reached the Nublo, a gigantic monolith, on the way ; from 
which the entire coast of the island can be seen, and which 
formed a look-out post for the ancient Guanches. Wo got 
an excellent photograph of it, but unfortunately it was 
with one of the Britannia plates which proved destructive to 
several of our pictures from a trivial cause. When packing 
them, we always put the film sides together, and to prevent 
them touching, placed a piece of paper, doubled a couple of 
times, in between. With Wratten and Wainwright's plates 
this mode of packing was all right ; but with the others in 
question, it produced a dark mark, obliterating part of the 
picture, or acting, like extreme over-exposure. Frequently, 
when hurried, we placed these pieces, perhaps an inch from 
the edge of the glass, so that the mark sometimes was 
almost in the centre of the photograph. I know of no 
explcmation of this curious phenomenon. If it be due to 
pressure, then why were not the other plates similarly 
affected ? If it were due to impurities, in the separating 
paper, the other plates should have shown the same def ects, 
for all were treated in exactly the same manner. 

Descending and crossing over a curious, razor-like edge 
we entered the valley and former crater of Tirajana. 
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Here we tread historic grouad. Above ua are Ouanclie 
cftveB, and in mid-village a veritable Guauche house, said 
to be tlie last perfect Bpedmen left, of whioli wb took 
some pbotograpbe. The beams are of pine trunks, and 
the walla of unhewn atone, plastered with mlid. It must 
be at least four hundred years old. Next day we had & 



QVAKCIIB tlOrSE. TIEAJAKA OllAN CANABIA. 

long ride to Aguimez, interesting so long as we were 
in the valley leading from Tirajana, but monotonous as 
we walked for miles down the bed of a river, anf out over 
the level stony surface between the mountains and the sea. 
Aguimez has a new church, whose dome promises to 
become a feature in the island. Except far this it is unin- 
tereating, and proved, for the first and last time in the 
annale of our travels, inhospitable. Next day we returned 
to Las Palmas, by way of Ingenio and Telde. Those 
towna are, no doubt, Souiiehing, but, except Telde, are not 
ioteresting, from an artistic point of view. They are im- 
itations of Las Falmaa, eastern in appearance, with Sat 
roofs, appearing like children of the capital. 

We made many excureiona from our head quarters to 
F((n<^((ini(,aweII-like crater, with a fertile farm at the bottom ; 
toAtalaya another troglod3rte village where pottery is manu- 
factured ; to the Isletawith its five crater crowns,and a Gua- 
uche cemetery at its feet ; to Confital Bay and La Loz, which, 
almost meeting, form the lethmua of Guanarteme ; to 
Ihramut, where the Quanche king of that name lived, and 
to the many pointa and subjects of interest in and about 
the town of Las Falmaa. The cathedral is a tine building 
in gothio style, and we obtained many photographa of it 
and other buildings and streeta. Our stay here was un- 
expectedly prolonged by iUaesa. We developed and printed 
a great number of photc^apha duringourtwo months en- 



forced idleness, and it was the end of January in last year 
before we once more started for the two last islands of the 
group. We had ordered a strong tin lined box for our 
precious negatives, and this, with other articles of value, 
we packed, and sent to London direct. It was with many 
misgivings we saw the plates disctppoar from our care, and 
could only hope they would not be dropped overboard. It 
is no joke to entrust one's goods and chattels to the em- 
barking and disembarking in amall boats, necessary when 
ships lie out in the bay. At Gomera we hod packed die 
exposed plates firmly in a amall wooden box witii straw, aud 
what was our horror, when embarking, to see a amall 
infant of six or seven summers carrying this precious and 
heavy pieco of luggage over rocks containing pools. In 
fact, it did slip out of his hands once, and fell with a heavy 
thud, which elicited from me, although out of all hearing 
of the crash, a groan that came from thedepthsof an"tm- 
known despair." 

fTo be eontinufd.J 

Zf)t itta0f( Satttmr a$ an $1(0 to 
^ftotoBrapfts. 

No. vm. 

Bt T. C. Hepwobth, 
How TO Colour Mao re Lahtekn Sudbs. 
{Continued from page 279.) 
In slide painting, as in every other pursuit, practice 
gradually makes perfect ; but perfection can only be at- 
tained by those workers who are gifted with some artistic 
feeling. Laying in a blue 'sky evenly can be attained by 
practice, but not until the learner has tried over and over 
again, and has laid in and rubbed out many an attempted, 
picture. A great many workers prefer to use their finger 
as a dabber, in preference to an artificial one, and the tyro 
can try that method if he prefer it. He will at first find 
it very difficult to prevent the impresaion of the papillce on 
hia finger tip being barsferred to the paint on the glass, 
but wUl find that by patient work, gradually reducing the 
preaaure upon the jrlass as the paint dries ofi under bis 
hand, that tbeae marks will combine and finally disappear. 
He may, moreover, smooth down these natural ridges on his 
skin, by daily rubbing the chosen finger upon a piece of 
wet pumice stone. Some will prefer to commence the work 
of smoothening a sky with the finger, and to finish it by 
a few light touches of the leather pad. In any case, the 
beginner should try hia -work in the lantern before he 
fiatters himself that he has succeeded. 

If the subject be full of detail, a plain blue sky will 
often suit it beet, but if a lai^ ptui of the picture he re- 
presented by a blank white space, clouds oan be most ad- 
vantageously introduced. Here ramies in the work of the 
artist. From what I have seen exhibited in the shop 
windows, I conclude that many slide paintera classify 
clouds under two general heads, namely, large masses 
called " feather bed clouds," and small ones, called "bol- 
ster clouds." These are created by means of a leather 
stump, moved with asemi-drcular motion, by which clouds 
of a certain pattern can be wiped out to order. The student 
of nature will, however, aim at something higher than this 
— ^for he will know that no two clouds, of the thousands he 
has gazed upon, have ever been alike. For convenience 
sake, meteorologiata write of cumulua, cirrus, stratus, and 
nimbus forme of clouds, but, in reality, although they 
each describe a typical form of ve^ur, convey very little 
information to the mind's eye. Each form so constantly 
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blends with the other to delight the eye, that no words can 
sufficiently describe the vast variety of cloud beauties pre- 
sented to us. In attempting to imitate some of these 
efiPects of nature in glass painting, I find that a piece of 
kid, wrapped round a pointed stick, is far more serviceable 
than an ordinary leather stump. The rough side of the 
leather should be used as the rubbing surface, and by 
altering its position on the slick, sometimes letting a soft ^ 
ragged edge touch the paint where a fleecy cloud is to be 
described, and sometimes using the material tightly 
stretched over its support, where bold touches are neces- 
sary, a great number of different effects can be secured. 
When distant hills, or distant trees, are included in the 
subject treated, the blue of the sky should be made to over- 
lap them. They can be subsequently subdued in tone 
with a purple tint, to give the effect of atmosphere, but 
not before the blue colour has become quite dry. 

A ^eat many subjects can be advantageously treated as 
moonlight pictures, and very effective they are, if well 
done. In this case, the blue must be laid on of a much 
darker hue, and c€in have blended with it a little ivory 
black. Having decided upon the best position for the 
'' queen of night," that place should be lightened by extra 
hard dabbing, and any clouds that may be required can be 
wiped out at tiie same time, taking care that their light 
edges are nearest to the uncreated moon. The moon must 
not be wiped out, but must be picked out, film and all, so 
that nothing but bare glass is on the spot covered by it. 
To accomplish this, wait until the paint is bone dry, and 
attach to the place where the moon is to be, a tiny piece of 
gummed postage stamp paper. This should not be bigger 
than a eniall pea, and is merely for the temporary purpose 
of holding the leg of a small pair of compasses. I keep a 
special pair for this particular work, one leg being ground 
so as to form a cutting edge. Having opened the compass 
to the required distance, plant one pomt on the paper, and 
gradually with the other cut through the gelatine film. 
The circular disc so marked out can now be quickly picked 
away, bit by bit, with the etching needle. (This needle, 
by the way, is merely an ordinary needle, bound to a pen • 
holder by waxed thread.) The same instrument can be 
used afterwards for picking out effective lights in the fore- 
ground. 

When the sky is finished, the next operation will be to 
paint in all the shadows of the picture with purple, the 
strength of tone varying with the apparent distance from 
the foreground. Prussian blue and crimson lake, tempered 
with Canada balsam varnish, will be found most effective 
for this purpose. It may seem that this bright tint can 
hardly be suitable for all the shadows, and this would be 
true if the colour could not be modified in the after process^ 

Before proceeding farther with the work, the picture 
should be dried by heat — and there are many means of 
doing this. An oven, not too hot, will do what is necessary, 
but it is uncertain, for the heat may rise to such a pitch 
t^at picture, gelatine, and all will curl off the glass. A tin 
biscuit canister, divided into grooves, and placed (dutch 
oven fashion) in front of a good dear fire is better ; but the 
best plan that I have tried is the following : place the 
glasses to be dried upon a flat iron plate above a gas stove, 
me heat of which c€in be regulated. Upon the t«)p of the 
plate put a frame of wood, covered with fine muslin, to 
keep off the dust. About twenty minutes of such treatment 
will make the layer of paint on the glass so hard that it 
can be worked upon with other colours, or submitted to 
moonlight operation as already described. It is during the 
operation of laving in the sky, &c., which mav be compre- 
hended under the term '^ first painting," and the subsequent 
drying, that access of dust must be carefully guarded 
against. 



It will be noticed that I have solely referred to a blue sky 
with white clouds formed by the simple operation of wiping 
out the colour, and leaving the clear gelatine. I have done 
this because it is by far the easiest £nd of sky to produce. 
It can be modified in various ways by working other colours 
upon it near the horizon — such as red or black, most 
sparingly bestowed, or the zenith tint can be strengthened 
by adaitional blue, after the slide has been dried. A 
summer evening sky, graduating from blue in the zenith, 
to yellow at the distant horizon, can also be managed with- 
out much trouble. Dab on a little — ^a very little — ^Italian 
pink with the finger tip, using the finger instead of a brusli. 
Then put in the blue sky above in the usual manner, and 
blend the two tints with careful dabbing where thev join. 
In this way a highly effective result can be achieved. 

But let the beginner not attempt sunsets of the gorgeous 
order, after the manner of G. M. W. Turner (deceased) 
until great practice has taught him the different character- 
istics of his colours. I do not here allude to their tone 
character, but to the different ways they behave, mechani- 
cally, when applied to the slippery surface of the picture, 
and the different media required by some to coax them 
into lying flat. He may think that, because he knows 
how to produce a good even sky-blue tint, that he has only 
to try the same procedure with his yellows and reds to 
produce all kinds of brilliant, ethereal, striped-petticoat 
effects. But, on trying these colours, he will soon find out 
his mistake, and will idso find that he must add v€trnish to 
them before he can work with them at all. Moreover, 
they seem to be especially prone to attract any little un- 
considered trifles in the way of dust which may be 
seeking rest. 

I was so impressed with these difficulties with regard 
to sunset skies, when first I began glass painting, that I 
sought for another means altogether for gaining what I 
wished. I was attracted by the brilliant hues of the ani- 
line, or coal-tar colours^ and at once endeavoured to enlist 
them into my service. As others may be tempted to work 
in the same groove, I may at once state why, after patient 
trial, I discarded them. Most of these colours can be 
readily dissolved in alcohol, and, therefore, it is not diffi- 
cult to make coloured varnishes with them. But when I 
tried to paint my gelatine picture with the splendid tints, I 
found it next to impossible to confine them within the 
boundaries of any outlines whatever. They would flow 
over the edges on their own account, do what I might. 
The fact is thisit these aniline colours have a kind of greedy 
affinity for gelatine, and there seems to be no means of 
controlling their advance when once they come into con- 
tact with it. By flooding an entire picture with a yellow 
or red varnish, I was able to gain (sometimes) some 
wonderful effects. But the action of the dye upon the 
gelatine was of too uncertain a nature to tempt me to 
adopt that method of working as a permanent resource. 
Lastly, aniline colours are fugitive, so that these things of 
beauty could never be joys for ever. 

* 

OoPTBiOHTiNO Photoobafhs. — ^The Artistio Copyright Bill which 
was allowed to lapse la«t year, will be shortly reintrodaced. This Bill 
is intended to sapplj a remedy for a very curious position of affairs,a8 
regards photo^^phic oopynght. The law, as laid down by Mr. 
Justice Ineld, in an action broujght by the Stereoscopic Company 
ag^ainst a photographer, who copied a photograph of the Australian 
cricketing team of 1882, taken by the former, is that the name of the 
person who actually took the photog^ph — ^in other words the 
operator — should be registered, or an action for infringement cannot 
J)e maintained. Obvio^y, this decision involved several implications. 
Por instauce, supposing one operator exposed the plate, and another 
developed it ; or m the case of a portrait, if a third i>08ed the sitter ; 
what snould be reg^tored, the name of one operator only, and if so 
whose, or the names of all three ? The decihion was, however, up^ 
held by the Master of t^e Bolls, and the difficulty of registration was 
iield to be 80 serious, that the present Bill was framed. 
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Wiotk for Amateur ^ffotoQtnpf^tt$^ 

Among the many amateurs who have plenty of lime at 
their disposal, there are doubtless some who will gladly 
hear of new ground upon which useful work may be done, 
and where, u that work be well done, an amount of 
honourable reputation is to be secured. It is to amateurs, 
of antiquarian tastes that this is more especially addressed ; * 
for the work in question consists in gathering into a 
collected form, by means of the camera, a class of objects 
whose interest partakes of the archaeological character, 
namely, of our earlier out-door sepulchral monuments. 

These monuments— our older head-stones— which are con- 
stantly diminishing in numbers, have hitherto been 
neglected by the antiquarian, owing perhaps to their 
comparatively recent date, for they go back no further 
than to the commencement of the Stuart period, yet as 
examples of decorative sculpture, many of them have a 
considerable amount of merit, and, taken [as a class, they 
have decided and interesting characteristics. They rarely 
rise to much more than two feet in height, but are in pro- 
portion of great thickness. They are boldly and deeply 
carved, and, as regards style, generally show more or 
less affinity to that form of the Eenaissance which pre- 
vailed in England in the reign of James I. The inscrip- 
tion generally occupies a cartouch, but sometimes a panel. 
There is great variety in the details of the ornamentation 
of the different stones, and the design often evinces much 
taste and skill ; sometimes the sides are decorated with 
twisted columns. 

The period which produced them, roughly speaking, 
reaches f^m 1620 to 1720; they are therefore the oldest 
of our headstones or itanding gravestones. Anyone who 
has looked attentively through many of our old parish 
burying-grounds must have observed — so far as one can 
judge from existing remains — that up to the close of 
the Tudor period, out-door monuments were almost un- 
known ; and that the few rare instances to the contrary 
did not stand, but were flat or ridged lody-itonesy which 
were usually shaped as '* Calvaries." In earlier days, the 
clergy and wealthy laity were buried within the churches, and 
were there commemorated; while the middle and lower 
classes, who found sepulture without the walls, had to 
rest contented with no memorial beyond a narrow mound 

of turf. 

But shortly after the accession of the Stuarts, standing 
stones of the kind described seem to have been introduced, 
and these when found may be taken as indicating the 
graves of members of substantial yeomanry or burgher 
families. Such stones continued to be made till the early 
part of the 18th century, when they gave place to an 
order of out-door monuments wholly devoid of artistic 
interest. They ceased much about the time that oak- 
carving ceased to be employed in decorating the chests 
and furniture of mid^e-dass households. The stones 
which succeeded them gradually increased in height 
and diminished in thickness. They were flat, mean and 
ugly ; and any attempt at sculpture which is found upon 
them is weak and childish to a degree. Those Georgian 
stones have kept possession of our church-yards till par- 
tially displaced by the Victorian monumental crosses of 
our own day, 

Our deeply carved and artistic old headstones, though 
perhaps both beginning and ending slightly later, may in 
a general way be taken as coeval with our old carved oak 
furniture, and though in a different branch of decorative 
work have much in common with it. Both these arts 
survived the display of any kindred feeling in our 
architecture. The carved stones seem to have been the 
unassisted productions of the working mason, as the 



carved chests were of the working carpenter. They were 
the last products of the art-feeling wnich formerly pre- 
vailed among our common craftsmen ; and their cessation 
marks very distinctly the period at which an apathy to 
everything artistic settled down upon the English 
people. 

Thus, beyond any interest which they may have from 
their own merits, these things have an interest as form- 
ing a link in our national art-history. They form a 
distinct group of our national antiquities, not perhaps, 
one of the highest importance, either historically or 
artistically, but still one which has an evident and 
particular value. The desirability of forming collections 
of the best examples of them, whilst those examples still 
exist, cannot but be apparent. 

They are every year becoming more rare. At the 
present time the position which they occupy is a peculiarly 
uiifortimate one, too modem to excite the interest of the 
professed archeeelogist, they are too old — too far removed 
from the living generation — to be cared for as mementoes 
of departed relations. They have no protectors. Econo- 
mical churchwardens lay them, face downwards, as 
paving-stones, and restoring architects break them up for 
the foundations of rebuilt churches, without rebuke and 
without compimctions. 

In the church-yards of the Midland Counties, however, 
in which the observations of the writer have chiefly been 
made, there are still a considerable number of interesting* 
examples, and the majority of them being carved in a 
hard ferruginous stone, are in good preservation. There 
is as yet material for a good collection or collections. 
What is wanted is a photographer or photographers who 
would undertake the labour of photographing them, and 
appending such notes as may be round necessary. A good 
collection of this kind would do much towards procuring 
a lasting reputation for its maker. It would bo a work 
to which future students of English art and archaeology 
would gladly refer, when the orig^als no longer exist. 
And, for obvious reasons^ the work must be that of an 
amateur. 

It could scarcely be an unpleasing task. Apart from 
the satisfaction as having a definite object before him, the 
amateur who undertakes it would not find a summer's 
ramble among the quiet old church-yards of our Ittnd with- 
out its charms. If of archaeological proclivities, as it is 
presumed that he wotdd be, he would meet in those church- 
yards and the churches which they surround many matters 
of interest beyond those which would form his imme- 
diate business. — The subject is worth consideration. 



^a]Sj$ut0 Kote5 oit Current 
^l^otofirapl^tc iHetOotijS^ 

CoNSEDERiNO the valuo which attaches, in the eyes of all 
photographers, professional and amateur, to all that 
emanates from the expert pen of Captain W. de W. 
Abney, we think our readers will read with interest Cap- 
tain Abney's views on current topics, communicated to the 
Bulletin de P Association Beige de Photographie, which we 
accordingly reproduce from the January number of that 
journal. 

The accomplished writer remarks : — 

The photographic event of the day is the new process of 
printing, introduced in practice by Messrs. Marion and Co. 
My opinion of this process is certainly that it is an excel- 
lent process, but one of which the utilisation can only be 
attained in the course of time, and for the reason that, if 
generally adopted, it would require a new generation of 
photographic printers ; for it is evident that the silver 
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method of ])rinting is by no means well adapted to this 
new process. 

It is beyond contradiction that the development of a 
print is much more difficult than the operation of produc- 
ing the picture in a frame. The former, therefore, 
necessitates the existence of a class of photographic artists, 
better trained, more enlightened, and, above all, more 
devoted to the new operative method, than any that are in 
general to be found at the present moment in the majority 
of photographic studios. But I am putting the cart before 
the horse, inasmuch as I have made no mention of what 
constitutes the process in question. The following are its 
principal features : — 

A sneet of paper is covered with gelatino-chloride, ex- 
posed in contact with a negative, and then deyeloped, 
according to Messrs. Marion's instructions, by means of a 
feeble ferrous oxalate solution, to which a considerable 
quantity of soluble bromide has been added. According 
to my view, the time of exposure prescribed by the makers 
is too short for the attainment of a good tone. A long 
exposure gives a warm tone, while a short exposure gives 
a cold tone ; and no subsequent treatment, by means of an 
intensifying gold bath, can avail much to change the 
appearance of the picture. 

There is one curious and noteworthy point in this de- 
velopment, namely, that, in the course of the operation, a 
certain portion, at least, of the chloride must be converted 
into bromide ; and the picture is in reality formed of bro- 
mide reduced to the state of metallic silver. The cause of 
this phenomenon is doubtless well known to the readers of 
the Bulletin, It is that, whenever a soluble bromide comes 
in contact with chloride of silver, the substitution referred 
to takes place. 

It is to be observed that the ferrous citrate developing 
solution is most suitable for negatives of some considerable 
intensity ; that the ferrous oitro-oxalate is useful for ordi- 
nary negatives ; and the ferrous oxalate solution is only 
adapted for weak negatives. The ferrous citrate has, how- 
ever, the advantage of developing a warmer tone than the 
ferrous oxalate. And for the employment of an intensify- 
ing gold bath it is almost indispensable to have a warm 
tone in the print when developed. 

We are indebted to Dr. Eder and Captain Pizzighelli for 
our knowledee of the ferrous citrate developer. Three 
years ago, I demonstrated, in one of my lectures (Cantor 
Lectures), at the Society of Arts, that the chloride paper 
was capable of giving dark or pinkish tones. I may 
further add that, some ten years ago, I showed that, with 
a collodion emulsion, it was possible to impart to a negative 
a brown or olive tone, according as the exposure had 
been long or short — a fact which is of value in the case 
under consideration. 

Mr. Wamerke has exhibited, before the Photographic 
Society, a very similar paper, developing the prints in the 
presence of the meeting. He found tnat hydrokinone and 
potash give an excellent tone, which my own experience 
confirms. 

Paper prepared with emulsion is no novelty, and has been 
made use of for a considerable time ; but, in general, it was 
but little employed, because it was only by chance that a 
sheet would be foimd to give good results. That irregu- 
larity was attributable to flie want of uniformity of, and 
the small quantity of emulsion contained in, the ^m. 

Nevertheless tiie Marion and Wamerke papers have 
been very successful ; tbeir films [are very uniform, and 
give a picture of exceeding sharpness andintensity. The 
lights are perfectly clear. This latter point depends 
greatly upon the thorough washings to which the print is 
subjected between the various stages of the operation. If 
any ferrous oxalate or citr^*^ l>® ^®^ ^^ ^® paper, the gold 



in the intensifying solution is immediately reduced, and 
one obtains a disagreeable purple tint and yellowish 
lights. 

It is, therefore, evident that there are difficuties in the 
use of the process, but these may be overcome by the exer- 
cise of great care. 

As regards the permanence of the prints, there is little 
room for doubt. The silver confined in the gelatine can- 
not be affected by atmospheric influences ; and the absence 
of any organic silver compound prevents the hyposulphite 
from forming that yellow silver salt which causes the dete- 
rioration of ordinary prints. This has already been 
pointed out by me in the case of paper impregnated with 
ordinary bromide of silver, and developed by ferrous 
oxalate. I have found the same defect m my gelatino- 
chloro-citrate printing paper. 

I had almost forgotten to say that one may give the 
print a brilliant surface, and an enamelled appearance by 
laying it, face downwards, on a plate of glass dviring the 
drying stage. The glass is first to be coated with talc ; and, 
it is stated that the print detaches itself therefrom without 
difficultv, but that is a point on which I cannot speak from 
personal experience. 

Mr. Wamerke employs, for this purpose, ebonite plates, 
and the suggestion to use American cloth has been made 
in the columns of a contemporary. These two methods 
are alike successful, and tne print, in either case, 
is easily detached. I would suggest the use of a ferrotype 
plate, for the reason that it oners a better surface, can 
easily be obtained, and is cheap. 



QUICK PRINTING PAPERS .• 

Bt Greenwood Pim, M.A. 

On the 24th of November last, an article appeared in the Times, 
describing a printing process, by which, wiui an exposure of a 
minute or two to good gaslight, or a few seconds to subdued 
daylight, a print could be obtained, which was capable of being 
toned to any shade like ordinaiy albumen paper. 

The Times correspondent had had this somewhat startling 
novelty demonstrated before his eye, by Messrs. Marion and Co., 
of Britannia plate celebrity. Yery soon this firm annoimced 
the paper as a commercial article, under the title of Alpha 
paper, and they were quickly followed by Wamerke, the Photo 
Arti8t*s Supply Association, with their Acme paper, Morgan 
and Kidd, and I believe some others. 

I got, after very considerable waiting, samples of all these 
but the last — till a few da^s ago I had not seen Messrs. Morgan 
and Kidd*s advertisement m the year book, and I only received 
their sample this morning, so that I had only an hour to 
try it. 

All these are gelatine papers, the sensitizing salt being 
either chloride alone, as, from its colour, is, I thmk, the case 
in Wamerke's sample or combinations of other salts such as 
bromide, iodide, &c. 

The image in aU cases, except the P.A., C. S. A. Acme paper, 
requires development, jiist as we are accustomed to in the case 
of gelatine bromide enlargements. 

&e novelty in these processes appears to be in this point, 
viz., that if an argentic gelatine paper be exposed considerably 
more than would oe necessary with a strong developer, and be 
then developed with a very dilute and heavily restrained 
developer, the resultiug image will be red in colour, and thus 
amenable to toning as usual. 

Mr. J. B. B. Wmington, a well-known amateur experimen- 
talist, in a recent aHiole on the subject, gives details of bis 
Erooess, in which he uses an emulsion containing chloride, 
romide, and seemingly citrate of silver. His exposure is 
considerably longer than that given in the instructions sent by 
Messrs. Mjuion and Wamerke, which in experience are 
far too little, except with exceptionally clear negatives. Mr. 
Willmgton exposes for 12-15 minutes to a fishtail burner, 

* A paper read before the Photographic Society of Ireland. 
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and uses a Tery dilute developer indeed, much more so than the 
others, and introduces both citric acid and chloride of ammo- 
nium thereinto ; he has also got good results by shortening 
exposure to three minutes, ana reducing bromide of ammonia 
by about two-thirds. 

The Acme paper is quite different, requires no development, 
and tones very rapidly without previous washing, but is no 
more ra{>id in pnnting than albumenized |t>Aper, except that 
the after operations are much less tedious. I do not see much 
advantage in it over the old method ; unless enamelled, its sur- 
face is very bad, and I do not think the colour as good as 
ordinary paper. How it may be as regards permanency 
remains to be proved. 

The oxalate developers used are approximately as follows — 
equal parts of oxalate and iron b^g used. I have reduced 
them aU for comparison to the common measure of one ounce 
of water : — 

Marion^ $ — Potass Oxal .. .. 110 gr. 

Amm. Brom •• .• 5 gr. 

Water . . . . 1 oz. 



Iron 
Water 

TTarner^e**— Potass Oxal 
Amm. Brom. 
Water 



Iron 
Water 

Willingion' 8—VoX9M Oxal. 
Chlor. Amm. 
Amm. Brom. 
Water 

Iron 

Citric Acid. 
Water 









24 gr. 
1 oz. 

110 gr. 
5gr. 
1 oz. 

26 gr. 
1 oz. 

43 gr. 

2gr. 
36 gr., 12 gr. 
1 oz. 

12 gr. 
6gr. 
1 oz. 



Morgan iSr. JTWd'a— Potass . . . . . . 75 gr. 

Brom. ... . . . 5 gr. 

Water . . 1 oz. 

Iron same as Willington. 

Wamerke also gives formulee for ferrous citrate and hydro- 
kinone development, the latter salt I have not obtained, as yet. 

Acme i)aper is supposed to work with any toning solution. 
Acetate of soda, witti a trace of chloride of lime, is recommended 
for the development papers. 

Wamerke recommends a toning and fixing bath in one : — 
A Hypo . . . . . . 8 oz. 

Water 8 oz. 

B Gold 1 gr. 

Water 20 oz. 

Add I oz. of B to 8 oz. of A, t.e. about one-twentieth gr. of 
gold to 8 oz., instead of a whole grain, as ordinarily used. 

I foimd this to answer well, as far as tone went, with Alpha 
paper also, but the hypo, being concentrated, blistered the film ; 
1^ adding more gold, and a good deal more water, I have over- 
come this, but I think I shaUbe able to* do better still. 

A word or two as to my own small experience, as I see others 
are to follow in the same direction. 

Atfirst,withMarion's5aper8,Igreatlyerredonthemdeofimder 
exposure, and got ereenisn black tones for a long time. After 
a while I began to improve, but found, and do find it still, very 
hard to get two results alike ; that is all want of practice. My 
experience is, that the length of exposure, and consequently the 
length of development, practically determines the colour. If 
the print takes more than four or five minutes before the 
development is completed, it will be of a cold slaty colour, and 
will never tone ; whereas, coming from the developer it should 
be very red, and then the length of time in the tonmebath will 
determine whether it is to be brown, purple, or blue Black. 

With Wamerke's paper I failed to get anything but ghostly 
images, whidi would not intensify or darken at all, till I tried, 
at his suggestion, lengthening the exposure, and diluting the 
developer about two to one. By that time I had almost used 
up the sample, so my specimens of it are not at all up to the 

mark. 

The image- is often quite as visible before development 
as it is in a platinotype, but not necessarily. Wamerke's paper 
seems more inclined to do so than Marions. 



What a single sheet costs of the latter I cannot say, although 
I asked the question. They will ^ve 360 cabinet pieces for£l, 
which is 18 for Is. A quarter quire of ordinarv albumenized 
paper, at 38. 6d., will give about 60 cabinets, or about 17 for Is., 
so the price seems about the same. Wamerke charges Is. 3d. per 
sheet. The Acme folk quote no prices, except for samples. 

In conclusion, I think this paper will be a great boon to pro- 
fessionals in dark weather, and no doubt to amateurs also, who 
now get their negatives printed professionally. Still, it has 
many serious drawbacks. It is as troublesome in its manipula- 
tion as albumen paper, and about as costly in chemicals, plus 
having to be developed, which needs nearly as much skill as 
developing a plate. Again, it must be enamelled bv squee- 
geeing into glass, treated with French chalk, or it will have a 
very bad surface, but the nice glaze thus obtained is quite lost 
if mounted in the usual way. To retain Boine polish, it is recom- 
mended to gum the back when partly dry, let dry thoroughly, 
and then deuup the mourtt^ not the print, and pass through the 
rolling press. This is an implement seldom possessed by 
amateurs. To retain the full gloss, a piece of thin card must 
be attached while the print is wet, ana peeled off the glass with 
it before mounting. Again some slieht irregularity in the glass, 
or in the treatment with French chiuk, will cause the print to 
refuse to leave the glass, and it is always the best prmt that 
sticks. Moreover, developing and toning is rather a slow 
process, as in order to remove the iron, the least trace of which 
would precipitate the gold, the prints require from 5 to 15 
minutes in anim, and often take a considerable time to tone. 

In a word, I do not think the old much abused albumen pro- 
cess is quite dead yet. 

m 

SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS FOR GELATINO- 

BROMIDE PLATES. 

M. Balaont has submitted to the French Photographic 
Society specimens of his new so-called * * pellicule,'' which ne pro- 
poses to call ** glace" on ** verre souple"— plates of flexible 
glass— and which possess all the advantages of ordinary glass, 
without having its inconveniences, namely, weight and fragility . 
It is intended as a substitute for the glass plates commonly 
used as the support for gelatino-bromide films. It may, like 
glass, be washed and rubbed clean and dry ; it is unaffected by 
hot water, and almost proof, if not even quite proof, against the 
corrosive action of ordinary acids. Its transluceucy is such that 
only glass can be compared with it ; and lastly it is as supple 
as gelatine, rigid against extension, and above all completely 
impermeable. M. Balagny was led to the discovery of this 
valuable substance during the course, of his labours for the pro- 
duction of the transparent paper of which he is the manu- 
facturer. Those who have used his paper are aware that 
when, the print being made, the paper is detached from the 
negative, the gelatine film takes a very thin film of collodion 
with it. That is, in fact, the characteristic feature of the pro- 
cess, by which it is differentiated from all other processes of the 
kind, t.f., for prints on paper. It is that peculiarity which 
practically renders the gelatine film inelastic. In his new 
plate, all that M. Balagny does is to omit the paper 
entirely, leaving nothing but a thiu film of gelatine and 
collodion. At the early stages of the discovery, the question 
arose whether it would be expedient simply to increase the 
thickness of the collodion, or whether it was the gelatine 
which should be made thicker; or, finally, whether the 
increase of thickness should extend to both those elements 
alike, in equal or varying degree. Ycuious methods of pre> 
paring a *'pellicule" seemed available. 

In the first place, a sheet of gelatine (taken from glass), 
might be rendered insoluble, relaid on the glass plate, pre- 
viously faced with talc and prepared with collodion; tnen 
dried, again collodionised and treated with gelatine. It was 
found, however, that the alum, while rendering the gelatine 
insoluble, failed to make it impermeable. Wherefore this mode 
of preparation was given up. 

La the second place, the gelatine sheet was hardened and 
rendered insoluble by means of silicate of potash. But the 
sheet thus prepared, though transparent enough, was dull 
and intractable. 

In the third place, very stiff and transparent compound 
films were obtained, by means of five per cent, solutions of 
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cotton and gelatine in a mixture of aloohol and aoetio add. 
The results obtained by this meUiod were excellent ; but the 
emanations from the acetic acid are injurious to health, 
and in any case render the process disagreeable and incon- 
venient to use. 

The last method, which is that finally adopted by M. 
Galagny, consists in taking thick collodion in a gelatinous state, 
prepared as follows : — 

Gelatinous Collodion. 

Ether 800 cubic centimetres. 

Cotton . . . 100 grammes. 

Alcohol 95** .. 1,200 cubic centimetres. 

After complete dissolution, add : 

Alcohol . . . . 40 cubic centimetres. 

Castor oil ^0 ,, „ 

Take of the above, when required for use, to pour over the 
glass plate; 

Collodion solution . . 500 cubic centimetres. 

Alcohol 95«* .. .. 250 „ „ 

Subsequently add to the mixture 

Alcohol 95^ . . . . 20 cubic centimetres. 

Castor oil •• .. 10 „ 



»» 



In this condition the solution is poured over the glass plate 
to form the film. When dry, the gelatino-bromide is applied 
thereto — an operation which presents no difficulties, if care be 
taken slightly to silicate the gelatinous collodion. When the 
finished mm is drv it is detached from the glass plate, and 
placed in a portfolio. At the expiration of 48 hours, the film 
will have become perfectly flat and smooth. This is what M. 
Balagny calls his ** plate of supple glass." 

As regards the development of this plate, exacUy the same 

Srocess is to be followed as if it were a glass plate. But M. 
ialagny recommends the use of a bath with a flat glass bottom, 
or a glass dish, to allow of the development being examined 
by transmitted light. Hie supple-glass plate lies at the 
bottom of the liquid, without the least tendency to curl up. 
And on pouring out the liquid iuto a glass, it will be seen that 
the supple-glass plate adheres firmly to the bottom of the dish. 
Thus the diui can be taken up with the supple-glass plate in it, 
and held up for examination by the Ught of a lantem, to 
examine the progress of the development. When that stage is 
complete, the plate is to be immersed in a six per cent, alum 
solution, fixed, washed, and dried in the customary manoer. 
Out of doors, M. Balagny dries with a blotter ; and if, when 
dry, the plate should show a tendency to curl or roll up, it 
inav be rendered supple and flat by immersion for a quarter of 
an hour in a bath composed of : — 



Water . . 


.. 500 parts. 


Alcohol .. 


. . 250 „ 


Glycerine 


. . 100 „ 



After immersion, the plate is again dried with the blotter, 
whereupon the gelatine of the cache assumes its customary 
polish. The collodion film naturally forms the reverse side of 
the plate ; and as it absorbs no water in the various stages of 
development, it is not difficult to foresee that the drying of the 
plate must necessarily be effected as rapidlv as possible. The 
glycerine of the last-named bath fiattens, while the alcohol pro- 
motes the drying of the plate. 

M. Balagny submitted to the Society some 30 negatives and 
transparencies, as examples of the excellence of the process. 
Their extreme delicacy and transparency admirably adapt the 
gelatino-bromide supple-glass plates for aU the various purposes 
of projections, micrography, and enlargements. He claims for 
his process that it e<^uals any other in simplicity and conveni- 
ence, inasmuch as it is employed in exactly the same way as 
ordinary plates, while the 8ei)aration of the films, and the 
carriage of cliches is dispensed with. Moreover, as soon as the 
negative is complete, it may be printed from at once. 



Thb Exhibition. — The amateur photographers are going to give 
us great things at their exhibition in JSond Street next month. 
Amongst the most interesting of the exhibits should be the series of 
photographs sent home by Mr. Cameron, of the Standard, shortly 
oefore his death. Every traveller should Imow something of the art, 
and have his apparatus with him, when he wanders in distant 
lands. — Leicester Datly Pq^^ 



READY SENSITIZED PAPER. 

By J. Trail L. Taylob. 

The preservation of sensitive paper is a problem, the solu- 
tion of which has occupied the attention of many photo- 
graphers. Formulee, without number, have been published, 
and while some of these, in the hands of certain photographers, 
have proved successful, there has usually been a drawback of 
some sort or other to its general adoption. 

Meantime, secure in the possession of some secret not 
generally known, those engaged professionally in the prepara- 
tion of ready sensitized paper keep on the even tenor of their 
way, not afraid of their knowledge being discovered. 

ay subjecting the paper to treatment, after sensitizing, by 
one of several solutions, such as those of citric, tartaric or 
oxalic acid, it may be made to retain its purity of colour and 
sensitiveness for many months. Where the difficulty appears 
is in the toning. 

While with many of these preservative substances it is un- 
desirable that much free nitrate of silver be left in the paper 
at the time of its being subjected to the action of the preserva- 
tive ; but notwithstanding this, it is necessary that a strong 
bath be employed for sensitizing in the first instance, the ex- 
cess of silver nitrate being afterwards removed by immersion 
in, or fioating upon pure water. 

We now add to the number of methods described upon the 
occasion referred to, by giving another, which, although it has 
been published, appears to have been in some measure lost 
sight of ; and we revert to it with all the more confidence, 
because one of the ablest European experimentalists, Mr. Leon 
Wamerke, has mentioned it as being that which he now in- 
variably employs, with perfect success, in the preparation of 
theprinting paper which is used by him. 

The preservative agent in this case consists of nitrite of 
potassium. Care must be taken that the nitrate is not 
employed instead, as this latter salt will not answer the pur- 
pose. The paper having been sensitized in the usual manner, 
is transferred to a vessel containing water, so as to remove the 
most of the nitrate of silver, after which it is floated, back 
down, upon a twenty grain solution of nitrite of potassium. 
After being dried, the paper may be placed in a portfolio, ready 
to be used at any time convenient. No fuming is required, and 
the print tones readily. 

Although nitrate of potash (the ordinary nitre of com- 
meroe), can be procured everywhere, there may be difficulty 
experienced, especially in remote towns, in obtaining the 
nitrite. Should this be the case, the photographer may 
prepare it for himself in the following manner : 

^ace some of the nitrate already mentioned in a suitable 
vessel, and heat to redness. The fused mass is then dissolved 
in as little water as possible, and to every ounce of this solu- 
tion two ounces of alcohol are added. After standing for a 
few hours, the upper stratum of liquid is decanted, and the 
lower one, separated from the crystals, evaporated to dryness. 
Another method consists in pounng ten parts of nitric acid on 
one part of starch, and allowmg the gas evolved to pass through 
a solution of caustic potash (sp^ gr. 1.380) until no more is ab- 
sorbed. This, when evaporated, yields the crystals of the 
nitrite required. But as the salt can be obtained in all large 
cities, it will not be^necessary, in the majority of cases, to have 
recourse to its preparation. — Photographic Timee, 

* 

More ELKiiEinABT Lessons. — Our novioe brought us the prints 
which would not oome Ihe right oolour, though he protested there was 
nothing wrong with the negatives. ** Nothing wrong," we exclaimed, 
after one glance at the sla^ tinted prints, '* why your negatives are 
hopelessly over-exposed. You might print till doomsday and you'll 
never get pure whites and deep shadows." *' Oh," said he, wonder- 
ingly, **Dut what about those red patches which ,won*t take 
the colour at aU." '* Grease," said we, emphatically, ''Grease 
from your fingers. Take hold of the prints in all the 




Sretty well, but the plate was all covered with yellow, after I 
eveloped it." **Then you must somehow have fogged it. 
Light probably had got into your dark rooms." "Oh no, 
that*s fdl right But the day was awfuUy foggy^one of those 
dreadful ydlow fogs you know, / shouldnU wonder ij the fog hadnU got 
on the fiegative. It was exactly the tame colour,^* We begin to despair 
of our novioe. 
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PELLETONE, OR SCHERING'S PYROGALLIC 
ACID, COMPRESSED IN TABLETS. 

In these tablets a great want is supplied. Every one Imows 
what a mess is made by having to weigh out small quantities of 
pyrogallic acid every time it has to be used, and one does not 
care to be always having recourse to scales and weights — espe- 
cially the tourist, when awav from home. 

Numerous expedients to obviate this have been had recourse 
to — such as dissolving the pyrogallic acid in alcohol, or in 
water to which sulphite of soda, citric acid, nitric acid, and 
other agents have been added to prevent its oxidation; and 
these are all excellent in their way, although they entail some 
degree of preparation, and necessitate the keeping of solutions 
reHEtdy made up. 

It occurred to Dr. George S. Sinclair, of Halifax, that all 
the annoyances and difficulties inherent in such solutions could 
be entirely got rid of by having the pyrogallic acid compressed 
into small round tablets, each containing ejradly two grains. 
Experiments were tried, and machinery made, the result being 
this ffreat boon to the photographer — that in a small bottle 
may be carried a large number of these compressed pellets, 
each of which is precisely two grains. They are ready for use 
at all times. To make a solution of any deilnite strength, it is 
only necessary to measure out the water required, and to each 
one, two, three, or more ounces, add so many of these pellets, 
which quickly dissolve, giving a fresh aqueous solution of the 
acid, entirely free from any contaminating or preservative 
agent. 

These tablets keep indefinitely, dissolve easily, and, being 
made of Schering*s finest manufacture, can be implicitly 
relied on. 

They are supplied in bottles, each containing 100 two-grain 
tablets. — Photographic Times, 



{From our special correspondents,) 

LIVERPOOL AMATEUB PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of this association was held on Thursday, 
the 26th idt., at the Free Library, William Brown Street, the 
president, Mr. J. H. Bay, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Philip A. Cox was elected a member of the Society. 

The honorary secretary announced the following donations 
to the Library : — The British Journal of Photography , Photo^ 
graphic News, and Amateur Photoorapher, from the respective 
editors ; and of the Journal of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, The Photographic Times and American Photographer, 
The Photographic Bulletin, and the BuUetin of the Versailles 
Society. 

Exhibitions of the London Stereoscopic Company for 
amateur's work, and of the Dundee and East of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association, were announced, and the members invited 
to exhibit. 

Mr. B. Boothroyd read a paper entitled " A first trip to 
Switzerland." 

A discussion then followed on the merits of soda development, 
and Mr. Boothroyd showed four transparencies exposed 2} feet 
from gas jet, No. 1 being exposed 17 sec., No. 2 30 sec.. No. 3 
60«ec., and No. 4 120 sec. No. 1 and 2 were developed with 
full strength, and 3 and 4, with additions of i water, and 
^ water respectively. Pyro, one grain to ounce of soda solu- 
tion. Fry^ plates, alum omitted. The four transparencies 
showed a range of gradation from clear glass to ample density, 
and wanted nothing but the clearing solution (which was pur- 
posely omitted, for experiment) to make them quite fit for 
lantern slides. Dr. Kenyon spoke of using nothing else, as he 
had had such success in his experiments, especially when using 
pyro combined with sulphite of soda, neutralized with citric 
acid. 

Dr. Paul, F.R.C.S., showed a number of photo micrographs, 
taken by himself . He said that a desire to photograph his 
sections led him first to learn landscape photography. He laid 
■tress on being able to use ordinary apparatus, such as one had. 
He foimd limelight best, and gave exposures varying from 



almost instantaneous, with low powers to a maximum of three 
minutes, with high powers. He used the light direct from the 
limelight to the plane mirror, and thence through the object, 
and focussed with a magnifying glass, retaining the eyepiece 
in the microscope. 

Numerous photo micrographs were shown by Dr. Paul, who 
pointed out in the clearest manner the various points of interest, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to him and to Mr. Booth- 
royd. 

It was then proposed by Dr. Kenyon, and seconded by Mr. 
Ellerbeck, that the honorary secretary, in conjunction with one 
or more members of the Council, be authorised to acquire for 
the Society a first-class limelight lantern. The resolution was 
put and carried unanimously. 

Amongst the other objects exhibited were— a Hare's camera, 
half-plate, sent by the maker, whidi was much 
liked; enlar^^ements from quarter-plate negatives, on Mor- 
gan and Kidd's ordinary paper, by Mr. C. M. Robert- 
son ; silver prints by Mr. Tyerman ; and one un- 
toned and three toned prints on Morgan's new rapid paper. 
The imtoned print was a clear platinum black, and the toned 
prints were just like ordinary silver prints, both being produced 
by a much simpler formula Uian that accompanying the paper. 

Mr. Crowe exhibited some slides from negatives taken from 
the top of an omnibus, which created much interest, many of 
the attitudes in the crowded street being comical in the 
extreme. 



COVENTRY AND MIDLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY. 

The usual monthly meeting of this Society was held at the 
residence of Mr. T. J. Lloyd, on Tuesday, 3rd March, 1885, 
Mr. Councillor Andrews, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Jones proposed that, ** In future, the society have a 
fixed place of meeting, instead of their present arrangement of 
meeting at members' homes, and that it be left in the hands of 
the managing committee to procure a room for that 
purpose." 

A letter from Mr. Waters, who was unable to attend the 
meeting, was read, in which he says : — ** My idea on the subject 
of place of holding meeting, is decidedly against holding them 
at private houses, and I shoidd be glad to double my subscrip- 
tion if a room could be had suitable for the purpose. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. Hughes, and, after 
some discussion, and a suggestion from Mr. RoUerson that a 
place be coupled with the proposition, it was imsmimously 
carried in its original form. 

Mr. T. Willdegg was didy elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. Henry Hughes then gave a demonstration with '* Rapid 
Chloride Paper." He had intended, he said, to have used ^the 
** Alpha " paper, but, having just received a sample from a 
friend in Ijondon, he purposed operating with it. It was not 
at present a commercial paper, but he had no doubt that it 
would be in the market before long. He then proceeded to 
make the exposures with a fan ^m jet, the negatives being 
landscapes and portraiture of varymg density. The exposures 
were 25, 30, 35, 40, and 50 seconds, and, owing to the light 
being weak, some of the landscapes were sbghtly under- 
exposed. The prints were then developed with oxalate, iron, 
and bromide as a restrainer, and should have been up fully in 
tiiree, but took from four to seven minutes. They were then 
soaked in alum for five minutes, washed and toned in a chloride 
of lime bath — IJ grains of gold to the pint. Mr. Hughes said 
he found this act very rapiSy. The colour was told by letting 
in a little white light, and looking through the prints, a smaS 
amount of light not affectiug them at this stage. It was of no 
use trying to tone prints that were over-developed, as they lost 
the power to tone after being in the developer more than three 
minutes. The only way it seemed to affect the prints was to 
dear the whites ; under-exposure and over-development left 
them of a cold greenish hue. He thought it would be better 
to slightly over-expose and check in development. He was, 
however, experimenting with an [accelerator, which he hoped 
would be useful in imder-exposure. The prints were then 
fixed in a solution of 5 ozs. of hypo, to 20 of water, five minutes 
being found sufficient. 
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The prints finished were now compared with some silver ones of 
the same subjects, on albumeniaed paper, and everyone agreed 
that the latter were in every respect superior to those on the 
chloride paper, though these were much admired, and, and it 
was generally supposed that, for portraiture and engravings, 
the paper would mak e great headway, but that, for landscape 
it laicked brilliancy. 

After some further expression of opinion on the subject, Mr. 
Ambrose proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hughes for his able 
demonstration, which he (Mr. Ambrose) was quite sure all 
the members had greatly enjoyed. 

In seconding the rote of thanks, Mr. Danks said he was per- 
sonally very much obliged to Mr. Hughes, as this was the first 
time he had had an opportunity of seeing the paper worked, 
although he had heard much about it, and he thought that 
when further experiments had been made, and the paper im- 
proved, it would have a great future. 

Mr. Hughes, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said he 
would be pleased to give another paper on the same subiect at 
some future time ; he also might mention that he thought the 
** Rapid** paper was suitable for the production of paper- 
negatives, as it was grainless and very transparent. 



SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The ordinary meeting of this Society was held on Thursday, 
the oth inst., at the House of the Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., Mr. W. Addand, President, in the chair, 

Mr. J. A. C. Branfield was elected a member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the subjects decided upon for 
artistic competition at the February meeting would remain in 
fprce until April. He then called upon Mr. Cecil V. Shadbolt 
to deliver his lecture entitled, 
Adventttkks in the Air ; or, Balloons and Balloonino. 

Mr. Shadbolt, in his opening remarks, told his audience that 
he did not intend to give them a highly scientific lecture, yet, 
while endeavouring to make it entertaining, he still proposed it 
should be as instructive as possible. The lecturer then dealt 
briefly with the history of ballooning, from the earliest notions 
regarding floating in the air, down to the present time. Many 
of the earlier notions were illustrated by means of lantern 
plides, and although the ideas were clever enough in conception, 
they were decidedly extravagant. The hydrogen soap-bubble 
experiments of 1772, and those in which smoke was employed 
ten years later at Lyons, were alluded to, also the famous Mont- 
golfier balloon, which in 1783 ascended to an altitude of 2,000 
feet ; after remaining aloft an hour and three-quarters, it de- 
scended within 25 feet of the starting point. The celebrated 
ascent in September, 1784, at Finsbury (the first in this country), 
was then spoken of, also Blanchard's exploits, who was the first 
to cross the Channel, a feat accomnlished in 1785. The *' Eagle *' 
hot air balloon was next described. In an attempt to cross the 
Channel from France to England, the balloon burst, and the 
vovager lost his life. Charles' gas balloon ; the great Nassau 
balloon, which performed a journey of 1,200 miles in a few 
hours; Qreen's balloon, in which the late Colonel Bumaby 
made his first ascent ; and the captive balloon of Paris, con- 
structed to carry thirty passengers, were all dealt with. M. 
Nadar's Giant balloon, which the lecturer said was twenty 
times larger than any other balloon yet made, not only carried 
all the necessaries for a long aerial voyage, but also included a 
photographic car, suitably arranged for map making by means 
of the camera, some lithographic plant being also included. It 
was found that this huge balloon was a failure, its unwieldy 
size being unmanageable ; and upon the occasion of its descent, 
after a journey of two hours, it caused considerable damaffe, 
not only to the balloon and the occupants of the car, but also 
to every obstacle met with. M. Nadar had both his legs broken, 
and the other occupants were more or less seriously injured. 
Regarding the miraculous escape of the worthy President of 
the Photographic Societ]^ of Great Britain, in company vrith 
Mr. Coxwell (the celebrated aeronaut), when they ascended for 
scientific observations at Wolverhampton, in 1862, the lecturer 
said that when those gentlemen reached an altitude of some- 
thing over 27,000 feet, Mr. Glaisher who was occupied with 
the instruments, became insensible. Mr. Coxwell, who 
was able to get into the hoop, had not sufficient power 
to raise his hands and open the valve. By singular 



good fortune he was able to seize the cord in his teeth, 
and so released the valve, when he too became unconscious. 
As a result, a rapid ascent was made, so that ten minutes 
afterwards they were restored to consciousness. In referring 
to the successful ascents made by Mr. Dale and himself, in the 
''Sunbeam," and also the '' Monarch,*' the lecturer dwelt on 
the importance of correctly adjusting the size and the length of 
the netting to withstand the forces to which it was opposed. 
These points were illustrated by means of a very excellent 
series of transparencies, which also included illustrations of 
some of the difficulties attending ballooning in roueh weather. 
He advised everyone to make an aerial trip if they had the 
opportunity ; but certainly not to attempt it in rough weather. 
He then described the novel sensations experienced by those 
who start on an atrial voyage for the first time ; of an indica- 
tion of the actual start being recogoised by an absence of the 
swaying motion given to the car before they are cast loose. 
When once on the move, the beauty of the reccing landscape 
quickly removes all thought of fear. Soon the novice would 
occupy a little time in scrutinizing the balloon and car, won- 
dering why the ropes were not stouter, and what would happen 
if one was to give way. People who, he said, encouraged these 
fancies would act wisely to remain at home. His own feelings 
were not similar, as he could well occupy his thoughts photo- 
graphing the receding landscape, or the beauties of doudland. 

Mr. Shadbolt then caused a (series of photographs he had 
taken from the car of the "Monarch " to be placed upon the 
screen, the majority of which were as perfect as there was any 
necessity for. They included a bird's eye view of Bexley, 
Kent, from an altitude of fifteen hundred feet, Stamford Hill 
and neighbourhood, at a distance of two thousand feet, foot 
passengers and a train in motion being distinctly visible in this 
picture ; the Crystal Palace and grounds at eleven hundred 
feet ; Blackheath at two thousand seven hundred feet, and 
again at five thousand feet, just as two clouds were closing in 
beneath the car. Descending again to five hundred feet above 
the river Thames, other pictures were obtained, including a 
steamer bound up the river, and another picture, at four 
hundred feet, showing the work proceeding in the Boyal Albert 
Docks, ships passing up and down the river, and in the distance 
a fleet of fishing vessels sailing to the Nore ; this picture was 
much applauded. 

The lecturer spoke of various forms of parachutes. 
He referred especially to the one designed by ]^. Cocking 
some years ago, and which caused the death of its 
inventor, at Burnt Ash Lane, Lee, soon afterwards, 
Mr. Cocking having allowed himself to be lowered from a bal- 
loon as an experiment. Speaking of the unfortunate death of 
Mr. Powell, M.P., in the Saladin, he warned his hearers who 
might indulge in an aerial voyage, that it was highly dangerous 
for them to leave a car before it was properly secured, and it 
was still more dangerous for those who remained in the car, as 
the balloon, being relieved of a part of its weight, would 
natmraUy ascend, and if this occurred under certain conditions, 
disaster was inevitable. The beauties of aerial travel were 
dealt upon in the lecture, and the prismatic effects, spectral 
balloon, &c., illustrated, as also were some instantaneous photo- 
graphs of cloudland. Wind currents, and their infiuenoe in the 
formation of rain drops, was illustrated, and an explanation 
regarding the size of rain drops given. At the condusion of 
the lecture — 

The Chairman, in asking for a formal vote of thanks, 
expressed the great pleasure it had afforded the Society 
to listen to such an admirable lecture, so ably delivered 
by the son of one of his oldest friends, and no less a 
friend to the South London Society, for more than a quarter of 
a century. In those early days of the Society's career, he (the 
Chairman) used to go to Mr. Shadbolt for advice on matters 
connected with the Society's welfare, and he never consulted 
him in vain, verv much of their successbeiug due to his exertions. 

A vote of thanks having been acoorded to Mr. Cecil 
Y. Shadbolt, and another to Mr. Steen, who manipulated 
the lantern, it was announced that several forms of tcmder to 
contract for the sole right of photographing at the Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition had been sent, and were on the 
table; any member desirous of sending a tender could have 
one of the forms. 

It was announced that the next meeting would be held on 
Thursday, April the 2nd. 
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22&23, SO HO SQUARE, L ONDON,W. 

ALPHA PAPEIII. — The printing process of the future, for it is equal in beauty to Albumen 
prints. Experts say it will be mow permanent, and combined with these two qualities is the all powerful one of 
rapidity. I rom an ordinary negative a satisfactory exposure can be obtained from a fish-tail gas burner in about 
two minutes. 

Sample packet of O.D.V., with specimen print and instructiop - - 5/, 

Sample packet of Cabinet, „ ,, - . 7^. 

Can be liad in the following sizes ;— 
1008 pieces of full Carte-de-Visite size, in boxes ready for use ^ - 20/- 

360 „ „ Cabinet size - - - - « « 20/ 

150 „ „ 8^ X 6i 20" 

108 „ „ 10 X 8 90/. 

72 „ 12i X lOi 20. 

48 „ 15i X 12i - . - . . . . 20A 

20 „ 24i X 19 20- 

3 Rolls of 10 ft. 8 in. long by 24 J in. wide 20/- 

ALPHA OPALS on machine smoothed pot opals, for printing in contact exposure a little quicker 
than the paper. These new plates give liner and richer tones than any hitherto offered for sale. 

Sizes 4} X 3i 5x4 6^ X 4} 7^ X 5 8^x6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

T^^xmA-iiiTTA T^?"AmTncJ*/" ^^'^ ^®'® ^^1' ^^/- I>o^ 

BxuTANNIA PLAT£jO| By certam improvements in manufacture, we have succeeded in 

making these Plates still more -perfect, and removing a few defects that were complained of. Please ordei* 

new make. 

FOR ENLARGING. — ^The facilities now offered place this useful process quite within the 
reach of every amateur. 

ENLARGING LANTERN, fitted with a pair of 4-in. Condensers, including ^-phite 

Portrait Lens, £4 As. This instrument also forms a very good Magic Lantern. 
Ditto ditto, with a pair of 6-in. Condensers, including Cabinet Portrait Lens, £8 18«., 

with mahogany bottom board and bellows adjustment. 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE PAPER, specially for enlargements. Evenly coated, and 
superior tone. . 

A Box of 24 Sheets, 12^ x lOJ - - - . - - 9/- 

„ 16 „ 15i X 12i 9/- 

„ 20 „ 24i X 19 27/- 

A Roll of 10 ft 8 ins. by 24^ wide 9/. 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE OPALS, rich in tone. 

Plates 6i X 43 8i X 6i 10 X 8 12 x 10 12 x 15 

10/- 17/6 25/- 35/. 53/- per doz. 

(In Boxes of half-a-dozen.) 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE PLATES, the best for Lantem Trans 
parencies and Window Decoration. 

31 X 3i 4i X 3i 5X4 6^ X 4} 7^ X 5 8^ X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

2/- 2/6 4/- 5/6 7/6 10/- 14/6 22/- doz. 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE OPALS make beautifully soft and rich 

transparencies. 

4i X 3i 5X4 6| X 4i 8^ X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

4/6 6/8 9/- 16/6 23/6 45/6 doz. 

ACADEMY CAliffERAS u^ ^our sizes. Each Camera holds 12 plates, and can be changed in 

the open ain 

No. 1, for Plates \\ inches square, each ----- 50/- 

N0.2. „ 2 „ 75/- 

N0.3, „ 3i „ 100/- 

No. 4, „ 4i X 3i 130/. 

Complete Sets from 45s. to £50. 
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C0 (S^orrisponbjetiis. 

QwmnB, and replies thereto, tre fneerted free of 
duurge, and reeden are InTited to freely nae our 
eolnnimi for obtaining and giriiw information. We 
require (jneetions and amwen at uaat two elear daya 
before publication. 

BT7LB8 

TO BB OBSBBTBD WHBir ABKOrO QVBftTIOBl. 

1. Write on one lide of tbe paper onlj. 

5. Write each queation, if on a different inbjeet, on 
a separate piece of paper. 

8. Write name and address on the bade of each 
qnerr, nnleea they are to be pnblisbed, when thej 
sooold follow the question. 

4. Do not mix up Editorial aid bnsineis mst'crs in 
the same letter. 

6. All matters for these cohunns must be reoeifed bj 
WEDNESDAY morning's post. 

NoTB.— We easnot undertake to aukw^r qocttiotka 
by post. 



QITEBIBS. 

COPYING.— Can anyone tell me whether I can 
copy pottraits with an ord^ary landscape camera and 
leos, if so, how should I do it t— Oopieb. 

BANDBOOKS.— What are the best practical 
books for un amateur (o procure to give him such 
knowledge uf optical sdenoe and chemistry as is 
necessary !— Alpha. • 

aOIiD FOB XiETTEBINO.-I should be 
pleased if any reader would inform me if a gold solution 
can be ubtaiued with which names can be written at 
the foot of Yiews, mounted on black cards, with an 
ordinary pen. — ^Mitrb. 

MOtrNTINO ON GIiASS.-Can anyone teU 
me the best way to mount photos on glass in the ^t 
rim frames. I have tried with gelatine but find that,m a 
certain light, they look as if they were smeared. — 
Liverpool. 

COPYING.— Csn any one kindly refer me to any 
book or article which will give hints or instructions re- 
lativetothe copying^ of engravings by photography, 
viz., as regards lighting, lens, exposure, development, 
&c., &c.— 8. A. 8. 

DIAPHBAGM— What would be the reUlive 
exposures for stops, three sij^teanths, three-eighths, 
three-quarters, and one and three sixteenths, with a 
lens 6 inch focus.— W. Indob Wornbb. 

PHOTOMETSB.— Will »ome of your readers 
give me their experience in answer to photometer, in 
your issue of February, the 20th?— W. Ivdob Wor:ibr. 

ENIjABGING.— I have a negative portrait (not 
landscape) about 1 x 2 inches. As the detail is shsrp, 
could I obtain a good positive enlargement from it, say 
»bout 8A X 6i, bv Lancaster's |-plate Instantograph T 
Also, what should be the average exposure on a bright 
day r-A. D. 



AHSWBES. 

TONING.— Your chloride of gold is too weak ; I 
have 15 grs. of gold mixed in 2 oz. of water, and use 
the following solution : Nine drams of borax, one dram 
of ^Id solution, and eight oz. of water, the time of 
toning being from five to ten minutes.— H. B. 8. 

BuBNlSHING.— After the prints have been 
toned and washed, dean a piece of common glass and 
polish with French chalk, immtree the glaroin water, 
and place the prints face downwards on the glass, put 
to diy, and the prints will gradually come off witn a 
beautiful gloss.— Bust. 



H. E. Lbbs. Sale.- You will obtain all particulars 
about the f<Mrtncoming Amateur Exhibition by apply- 
ing to Mr. T. C. Hepworth, London Stereoscopic ^m- 
pany, 106, Kegent Btreet.— £o. A. P. 

A. W. Beer, Liverpool,— When we have photo- 
graphed interiors of churches on the Continent, we 
have always asked permission of one of the priests, 
and have never met with a refusaL As we announced 
in Nov. 14, we shsll offer prizes in the Autumn, as we 
did Isst year, for the best acoounta of tours taken in 
company with camera and lens. The illustrated 
account of the excursion you allude to could suitably 
be sent in tar this oompetition.^Eo. A. F. 

Ada Victoby.— Sevoral photographa of Rnakin are 

Sublished by the Stereoscopic Company, of Begent 
treet. — Ed. A. P. 

Alpha.— The medals at the forthcoming exhibition 
sre op^ to amateurs generally, whether they be re- 
sident in London or not. See " Our Views" in this 
number for answer to rest of your query.— Eo. A. P. 

Ibquirbb.— We thank you very much for your valu- 
able letter. The points you mention irill reodve our 
careful consideration. We agree thoroughly with all 
you say about that particular deepy sodety. An 
awakening ia wanted, and any means of vivifying it 
will receive our cordial co-operation.- Ed. A. P. 

H. A. 8.— We do not think the plate is to bkme, but 
diould say must have been exposed to white light before 
being eiposed in the camera. A small pinhole in the 
bellows near the plate might piodoce the effect.— Ed. 
A. P. 

Bobert Shaw, Bronghton-it).Famc*^*~You will 
find paiticulan of the Amateur Exhibition in our 



issue of Isst week. See also "Our Views" of this 
week. There are no entrance feea.— Ed. A. P. 

8. A. 8.— A plain drop shutter with sn elastic band 
answers as Tiell as any of the more complicated 
shutters. We have not ])eT8onallv uaed the shutter 
you mention, but it appears to work in a satisfactory 
manner.— Ed. A. P. 



4for Salie ox (J^feangt. 

Advertisements for thia Coltimn mtiat be 
received by WBDNB8DAT MOBN- 
ING'S POST. 

RULES.— Four peitnp staams /i>r ttodpt worda or lest, 

and one /or evirp additional tkrt§ wordi muit be 

enclosed with each adoerti»ewtentf toffeiher %ritk the 

na ne and addreet of the tender. A tingle jifiirt or 

group of iliuret, undivided hjf Uttor, apace, ttop or 

wcrdf eounte ae one word; eowifcuwd wordt count ae 

tuo Korde, Addbbss :—Publieher of the Amattur 

Photographer, 28, Buclingham Street, Strand, London, 

W.O. 

S3.— Trade Admrtiicmentt eemnot, undtr say drcutm- 

tiancet, he inoeried in thit column. Such Advertise- 

mentt eon be inserted elsewhere at tho Trade Scale, 

ttAuA majf be obtained en appHcatiin, 

Wanted, half-plate lens for out-door work, aplanatic 

or doublet j n ferred.- Orr, 170, Benfrew Street, 

Glaiigow, 

Wanted, J-pbite ** Instantograjph," will give in ex- 
change patent *' Eclipse Light,^' for taking photo- 
graphs at night with two seconds exposure, wul sell 
for £2 15s. or offer*. Cost £4 10s. Approval— Photo, 
2, 8agar Terrace, Fleetwood. 

Magic Ijuitt-m Slides (set of 70), Eg^rpt, Soudan, 
&c., ^r Rale or exchange, cheap. Boiling Press for 
land i-plste, double rollers, snd stcd plate, for 16s. 
Wanted, good whole-plste camera.— W. D. S., 2, 
Upper Gilmore Teirace, Edinburgh. 

A Fountain Argand Oil Lamp, with reflector, for 
sale orexchange.'JuNioB, 262, Oxford Boad, Man- 
dieater. 

Photographic Apparatus f camera, tripod, travelling 
dark-room, chemicals, scales. 8 vols. Photographic 
Journal, ftc.) ; suit learner. £2, or offer.— H. B., 41, 
Devonshire Btreet, Idington, N. 

Wanted, 2 double slides for ^-plate Instantograph. 
— Lbqqb, Britannia Street, Aylesbury. 

Lancaster's i-plate instantaneous lens, with shutter, 
14s,— Maodonala, 141, Surrey Street, Glasgow. 



#^ 



ToNiKG Without Gold. — ^Thoee desirous of 
trying a method of piinting in which gold is 
not employed in toning, nor ia hyposulphite of 
soda' in fixing, will find full directions below 
for enabling them to do so. It was devised by 
Mr. Shadbolt many years ago, and is now re- 
suscitated as a sulphur toning system deserv- 
ing of notice. Plain paijer is floated for about 
a minute upon a solution composed of one 
grain of gelatine and ten grains of ammonium 
chloride in an ounce of water. This, after 
being dried, is excited on a bath of nitrate of 
silver. The printing is carried on until the 
shadows are well bronzed and the half-tones 
much darker than they are required. After 
removal from the frame the prints are washed 
for five minutes, so as to effect the removal of 
the free nitrate of silver. Now comes the 
special novelty. The print, while still wet, is 
placed in a deep dish, and a dilute solution of 
ammonia (1 part of anunonia to 4 of water} 
poured over it, a plate of glass being then laid 
upon the didi so as to cover it completely.^ 
This, by rocking the vessel, is caused to flow' 
over the print bfu^kward and forward for about 
a minute, after which it is poured off and the 
print subjected to a thorough washing with 
plain water, this being changed two to three 
times. The print at this stage is of a bright, 
brick-red colour. To tone it, the same dish in 
which it was fixed having been wBshed, the 
print is introduced, and a sufficient quantity 
of sulphide of ammonium, diluted with five 
times its volume of water, is poured into the 
dish, and the ^ect noted. The staring red 
colour is supplanted by one of rich blae 
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brown ; .and, although this change [is effected 
in a few seconds, yet no harm occurs if it 
should not be removed for a minute or more. 
The print is now rinsed in a few changes of 
water and dried. No hitch will occur, unless 
the fixing has been imperfectly effected, in 
which case the Hghts will be destroyed by 
becoming browned. — Fhotographie Timet, 



A Nbw Vabiablb Shttttbb.— At the last 
meeting of the Soeieti Francaise de Fhotographie 
M. Valette submitted a new variable shutter, 
by which the time of exposure can be regulated 
as between the limits of from the tenth part of 
a second to two or even three seconds. This 
appUance is of the family of the drop-idiutters 
'■ — with a difference — ^for, instead of dropping 
downwards it drops up^rards, so to say. it is 
fitted with a pneumatic arrang^ement,* oonsist- 
ins: of an air-reservoir and an india-rubber 
ball, whereby the pressure of the air can be so 
graduated as to raise the shutter- slide with a 
greater or less speed, as may be desired, with- 
m the limits named. The apparatus is made 
of wood, and of no great weight. It can be 
affixed to the cap of the lens, or eveu between 
the lenses if it be thought desirable to construct 
a special attachment for the purpose. 

roTASH AND SoDA DsvBLOPEB. — M. Boger, 
in a communication to the January J^f/Z/^/in treats 
of his own experience and modifications of the 
Newton developing solutions, which, he re- 
marks, are little used in England, and not at 
all in France, notwithstanding the obvious 
advantages which, M. Boger says, are offered 
to the same extent by no other developer ; that, 
namely, of varying the exposure from the 
normal duration, counted by seconds, to the 
most prolong^, counted by hours. The solu- 
tions and prcrportions used by M. Boger, and 
the method of use, are thus stated : — 

1. Hyposulphite of soda ; a saturated solu- 
tion. 

2. Carbonate of soda ; 26 parts to 100 of 
water. 

3. Carbonate of potash ; 25 parts to 100 of 
water. 

4. Bromide of potassium ; 10 parts to 100 
of water. 

For the development of an 18 by 24 plate, ex- 
posure normal,and under favourable conditions, 
M. Boger makes his bath in the following pro- 
portions : — 

Water . . . . 200 cubic centimetres. 
Hyposulphite solu- 
tion .. .. 5 to 6 
Sodic-carbonate .. 10 to 12 
Potassic-carbonate 10 to 12 
Pyrogallioacid (dry) 0*8 to 1 gramme 
For the pyrogallic acid M. Boger makes use of 
a mustaid-spoon, as a convenient measure, 
containing half a gpramme or a little less — say 
6 to 8 grains — and adds two spoonsfull to the 
solution. He also allows a certain margin in 
the quantities of the several constituent ele- 
ments of the bath ; inasmuch as he deems it 
essential to carefully study the progress of the 
development, and add ft little of one or the 
other solution, as may seem requisite, or even 
to dilute the bath by further admixture of 
water. If the development requires to be 
stimulated, the carbonates must be augmented ; 
if restrained, they must be diminished, and if 
necessary recourse must be had to the potassium 
bromide, or even the hyposulphite of soda 
must be entirely suppressed. Care must be 
taken, before fixing, to use a bath of a two 
to three per cent, solution of alum. After 
fixing and washing thoroughly, a 1 per cent, 
aqueous solution of citric add may be used to 
remove whatever slight ttaoea of colour may 
renmin; but this is not indispensable. In 
practical application to Afferent cases, M. 
Boger gives the following diroctions: — ^For 

Sortraits, short exposure; strong developer, 
beral use of hyposulphite and carbonate of 
soda,and restricted quantity of pyrogallic acid. 
For instantaneous lectures : Strcmg developer, 
plenty of carbonate of potadi, extending the 
total proportions of the carbonates even to 30 
or 40 cubic centimetres; pyrogallic acid as 

Srescribed. Over - exposed plates : Weak 
eveloper, little or no hyposulphite of soda, 
small quantities of potasisdum-bromide and 
carbonate of soda ; preferably use an increased 
quantilry of carbonate of potai^; and add 
pyrogaUio acid spaiingly and with prndence. 
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ANDREW THOMSON, 
THAMES YACHT A6ENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W,C. 
SAIIiINO TACHTflfor 8AZ.B or HTBZ, 

of from 3 Tons up to 370 Tom. 
8TBAH TAOHTSfor SAI-S or HIRll of 

from 10 ToDi up to 600 Tons. 
A nnmbor of STBAU XiATTtTOHIlS for 

InnmxNCsa effaotMl iX Sncut Hitf. 



EDWARD DAY, 

BoBnar, AauyBr, uid Bullion Saalor, 
Pnrchmer, u full Mirlut Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Paning Btm. Scnp, Stay. Old Silvrr Plale, Ac, ftc. 
having a Mipcrior mFlhod of —-'-—-- - ■'--■ - 



27 1 28, Wflntone Lane. Birmingham. 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, nOKTBEZiIBR BOAS, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

EDlugtrs, PiMtrs, Riloichers, PriiKrs. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND rOK PRIOE LIST. 



FATEIT PORTIBLS POCKET TRIPOD, 

Shuts Dp from 4 feet to ID iiiobee in Imei 

than a minute. 

Pfr/tcth/ rigid and Stiady, May ht had on 

Approral, pritt 20i. and 22(. 6d. 

For partioul&rs with illuHtrationa and 

teBtiraoniala, spply — 

A.Famphre7,StaiihopeBt,BiTmin9ham. 



THE DTNAKITE EZFL0SI0H8. 



'NEUSUN'B PI.ATEe vera uaed la Evnr cue," an 
wm '^ particululy nomsful." 
Tlie»pUi«an- uird ndumrely bjnnnibeiii of th 
-■ '— -■■ '—hem of the world uid the Wu 



fteUabil 



dmuud. 

BEST ?ALi'E in q 

PAiicEi.a i'<jaT o 



herwiae, aourding ia 



W. H. & J. NELSON, 

SHERLAND WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 

LONDON, 8.W. 



KATHOZTD LTNSE (Xedalliat), 

408. Edgware Ed., London, W. 

Underlaka, for AmaUuTi and ProfeuioHtth, all 
kindt of JTerk {Biji-Cku] in Oil, Waler 
Colour, Stpia, Monotknmt. fe. 
BDMSlalitlei:~/tH-trailid'r>c«aa Caamu. Crayomt 
fla \yka^uiK*t Pnprr. Opait IMrkeit in Wat^ Coiatra. 



Ct>pj/iitff anil EnUtrginff d/mii ct mott rraronablf rater, by 

FREDERIC WEM YSS, 

1. Olareluid VUlM, CleToland fioad, 

BARiraB, 8.W. 
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jr«H(/tK«HrB- D/Ue bat M^/kld 
BUTor-Steol BOTABT BVBHIBHXB. 
~ ">iiif Potaltaud - - 
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CiUhrattdfer tki txalUnet aftktir quaHty 6' tkanugh rtHabitily. Pricti vtry m 



J. MOTHEBSILL (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 



Priet TAtls on oppUeation. Special term* fr> Shippers ij- Dealer*. 






BEST MARKET FOR AMATEURSa 
CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES. 



AMATEURS' CAMERAS. 

We are making a good Bubstantial Camera, to meet the requiremenia, at a moderate price. 

These Cameras are not like some of tbe mbbish that has lately been offered for the use of amateum. 
them ns Borviceable and well-made article* for the money. 

Bellows, body, screw adjoatment, folding bottom boani, double awing, rising and ride motion front, fitted with 

Achromatic Lena and InBtaotaneouB Shutter, nhich can be regulated torn" * j.-... .m-m. ,.,. 

BnUH hriLiI, complete. 

j-platesize £2 198. Gd. | } -plate rixe £4 1Tb. 

ALBERT PLATES the best for Amat«ura, Cheapeat, and eane 
From London Dep^it .... \ \ \ 



a recommend 

fitted with 

at any iipeedi also folding Tripod Rtand with 

£6 I5b. Od. 



1/3 



1/11 



1. I 1.1 plate rize 
t to work. 

],'l 10 X S 

9/- 



13;9 per. 



If ordered W qiiBllti^ ean be sent from the factory 5 7g less than above prit 
EAOLB CHLORIDE QOLD. — The roost suitttble for Aroateiirs.~Aa a bath can be made and need in two 
minutes with the certainty of toning readily, and yet the cost is little more than half tbe usual price, viz., 1 2 per Ij-grain tube 

nundreda of TettimTniali recrived, tpeaking nf it* good qiinlily. 
Every Article connected with tub Abt Supplied at Moderate Pbices. 



Proprietor^C. E. ELLIOTT, 36Jewin Street, & 38Jewin Orescent, London, E.C. 

BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 



Portable Tripod Camera Stand, One ioz. superior Dry Plates, Two' Ebonite 
DevBlojrtng Trays, Printing Frame, Glass Funnel and Developiug Olatui, 
Sensitised Paper, Filterinir Paper, and Bottlea of Hyposulphite of Soda, 
Su1phat« of Iron, Oxalate of Potash, and Negatire VaroiKh. 

Complete in Case, Price £2 Ss. 

Fkill Illustrated Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus sent free. 

J O H N BROWN I N G, 

63, STRAND, LONDON. 
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Sociirm' Hamiai — 

OUuseu ami Wat «/ StcUand 
AmatnT PtalosnipUc A>ii>- 



NOTIOS TO SUBSOBZBSBS. 

SnbMilptkai In iha tTnitod BSngdom, prepaid :— 

SmonSui, e«. ed.Tl2montlis,10i. lOd. 

S&bMrfption in the Postal Union, prepaid ; — 

6 montha, 6a. td. | 12 mamtha, 13i. Od. 

Sabsoiipiloii to India, Ohina, to., prapald : — 

6 montbi, 10a. lOd. j 12 nuwtiu, 31s. Sd. 

ADDRESS 

AU Mtan ocatdalng Oiien, Bemittanoea, Bum and EzOHUra* 
AdratiaMnMitB, or other biumeaa matton, abonld be addveeeed 
to ttw FuKUBKBB of Uie Ajllteuk pHOToaxuHXB, 22, Baokiiighani 
Btmet, Skand, London, W.O, ; whilst litmarj oontribntionB and 
qiuriM ihonld be addieaaed to the BtmOB. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
wpeoting Tbisb AdTertiMmenta 
yai>, 22, Bi " " 



tAtXt ftOUWMXD, 2 



BnokJngham Street, Stzand, London, W.C. 



nUZZ COMPXTXTXON. 

"ANIMAIB AT HOME." 

Particulars of this IntemaUonal Prize Competition 
will he found in preceding numhera of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitions is 
April 4:th. 

Cloth Cases for binding Volume I. of this journal, 
which mil be completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now preparing. The design will be chaste and 
appropriate, in black and gold. Tlie Publisher 
will now he glad to receive orders for the 
same, so that he mag form some idea of the 
number of cases that wUl be required. At only 
a limited number will be blocked, to prevent 
disappointment subscribers will oblige by placing 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, is la. Qd. per case. 



FRIDAY, MARCS 1% 1885. 

" To hold M 't iBori the mirror up to iPirfur«."— Bhaxbfebi. 
JusoiNO hy the number of enquires addressed to ue, tlie com- 
ing Exhibition is arousing a great deal of interest. Our cor- 
respondents mostly seek information upon matters of 
detail, whioli bare escaped notice in compiling the 
published rules of the Exhibition. We are authorised b; 



Mr. Hepvorth to state that (I) each picture or set of 
pictures in one frame, must be relegated to one class only ■ 

(2) one picture cannot oompet« for more than one prize, 
except in the case of the prize ofEered by this Journal ; 

(3) no coloured pictures are .eligible; (4) there is no 
fixed limit as to the number of pictures sent in by one 
exhibitor, but if the total number of pictures received 
should be more than will cover the vail space available, 
the exhibitors who have sent many pictures must be pre- 
pared to find some of them not hung. 

On Thursday {last week), in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Tomlinson asked the Junior Lord of the Treasury, as 
representing the First Commissioner of Public Works, 
whether he could state what were the arrangements under 
which Messrs. Braun and Co., of Germsny, and Messrs. 
Goupil and Co., of Paris, were allowed to photograph the 
pictures at the National Qallery. Whether any I^glish 
firm of photographesa would he allowed the same facilities 
as to taking pictures from the walls, or removing the 
glass, or otherwise, as were allowed to those firms, or 
either of them, or would be allowed the use of the front 
of the gallery for any temporary building? Whether 
any arrangement was made with Messrs. Braun and Co., 
or Messrs. Oroupil and Co., as to the price at which the 
pictures were to be sold, or as to allowing any copies, free 
of cost, to any public institution ? Whether any payment 
was made by Messrs. Braun and Co., or Messrs. Ooupil 
and Co., for the privileges accorded to them, and whether 
he would lay upon the table any papers relating to the 
subject? We cannot call the reply of Mr. H. Gladstone 
to these important questions anything but most unsatis- 
factory. In the first place, his remarks were scarcely 
audible ; and, in the second place, what did reach the 
reportors' gtdlery was to the intent that the question was 
one for the consideration of the trustees, over whom the 
Office of Works had no authority. 

It appears that the Trustees of the National Gallery 
recommended the Office of Works to assent to the photo- 
graphing of the National Pictures by a German firm, and 
that the Office of Works, without looking further into the 
matter, readily gave the required consent. The whole 
affair is, as we have before strongly urged in our columns, 
discreditable to the Trustees of the National Qallery, to 
the lovers of art, and to this country generally. We trust 
that the very unsatisfactory reply of Mr. H. Gladstone will 
not satisfy members of the House, and that Mr. Tomlinson 
will, in the interest of photographic art in this country, 
not let the question rest with the replj which was given to 
his reasonable queries on March 1 2th. 

As no paper was provided for the last meeting of the Pho- 
tographic Society, there seemed to be a prospect of the 
members having simply to look at each other and adjourn- 
ing. Happily, Mr. Sebastian Davis gallantly came to the 
rescue, threw himself into the breach, and, with others, 
engaged in a kind of amateur artistic competition on the 
blackboard. Mr. Davis had, it appears, devised an elabo- 
rate arrangeme&t for drying gelatine plates by means of a 
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hot-water tank, and this he proceeded to describe pic- 
torially, BO far as the limited supply of chalk, and the 
condition of the blackboard— industriously scrubbed with a 
newspaper, at every available opportunity, by the assistant- 
secretary — would allow. At the* conclusion of Mr. Davis's 
remarks, Capt. Abney, who was evidently bursting with 
some grievance, rose, but, unfortunately, Mr. Cadett had 
caught the president's eye, and, stimulated by Mr. Davis's 
example, proceeded forthwith to still further reduce the 
stock of chalk by a drawing of his drying apparatus. Mr. 
Debenham probably doubting whether the chalk would 
hold out, wisely declined the assistance of the blackboard, 
whereat a gleam of satisfaction shot from the comer of the 
gallant captain's eye. Still he was troubled, and, when his 
opportunity came, he, in a voice tremulous with indigna- 
tion and grief, poured out his woes. Twice before had he 
implored the assistant-secretary to furnish a proper supply 
of chalk, and a proper duster, but, apparently no notice 
had been taken, and he hoped instructions would be given 
to remedy this state of things. "If the Society," con- 
tinued the injured captain, with withering sarcasm, ** could 
not afford to buy chalk, and buy a duster, then he would 
be happy to bo at the expense of both." A sensation of 
awe, broken by an irreverent snigger, crept over the 
assembly at the conclusion of these words, and when the 
captain made a plunge towards the president's table, 
several of the members felt uncomfortable, for it looked as 
if he were about to commit a furious assault upon the 
blackboard, or the assistant-secretary, or both. Quite a 
feeling of relief pervaded the room when it was seen that 
it was only the last fragment of chalk he was endeavouring 
to capture. Carrying this by a gallant coup de main, he 
also went in for a representation, in black and white, of a 
third drying apparatus, the frightened assistant-secretary 
having, in ike meantime, fled from the room, and returned 
with a duster, which he had procured by some unknown 
means. But even this did not assuage the captain's wrath, 
for he further harrowed up the assistant-secretary's soul 
by enquiring whether there was a third side to the board. 
TVhat was meant by this, we have not the slightest idea, but 
no doubt the captain knew, for he smiled, and seemed 
better after it. As to the merits of the various 
designs we are inclined to give the palm to Mr.' Cadett, 
whose drawing of an ordinary cooking oven, warmed by a 
gas jet from below, was marked by great feeling. It was 
wanting, however, in accuracy as regards perspective, but 
this fault is atoned by Mr. Cadett's statement that he was 
no draughtsman. Mr. Davis's sketch had great breadth, 
but the effect was marred by an over-attention to details. 
Indeed, we must confess that we scarcely understood it ; 
and we fancy that several others must have been in the 
same predicament, when so keen an observer as Mr. J. 
Spiller had to own that he thought Mr. Davis's copper pipe 
which forms a principal feature in his apparatus, was 
outside the hot- water tank, and would be affected by fumes 
from the gas burner, whereas Mr. Davis meant it to be 
inside, and not likely to be affected at all. Capt. Abney's 
plan of a box, with a hot-water coil at the bottom, was 
very promising ; but incomplete, owing to the captain's 
self-denial in the matter of chalk. We must say, how- 



ever, that this self-denial was needless, for Mr. England, 
with what remained, drew really a very finished picture of 
his well-known dryiug box. Whether the stock of chalk 
was exhausted at this juncture, we are unable to say ; but 
certain it is, that after Mr. England's efforts no one tackled 
the blackboard, and a few remarks from the President, 
brought a very amusing entertainment to a dose. 



Last week we published a letter from Mr. Bobert Graham 
concerning the proposed formation of ''An Amateur 
Photographic Society for Manchester." This week we 
publish a letter from Mr. E. Openshaw concerning the 
proposed formation of a ''Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Club." We have willingly printed both letters. 
At first sight it seems somewhat anomalous that Man- 
chester should require two Amateur Societies, but not 
when it is remembered how larg^ is the number of 
amateur photographers there. Still, if the two societies 
could, with advantage, coalesce, the resulting society might 
become a very powerful and influential body, and might, 
in the way of accommodation, rooms, and printing trans- 
actions, do more than either could do alone. But whether 
such an union would be for the good of the members of 
the respective societies is a moot point, which doubtless 
will receive the careful consideration of the oflicers of each 
society. 

* 

It is a sign of the times, and we are glad to observe that 
one of the most consequential cycling clubs has started a 
Photographic Branch. In this new departure, the London 
Tricycle Club is, in our opinion, acting wisely. The scope 
of the operations of the Club is at once widened, and many 
amateur photographers who would not join it while solely 
a road dub, will now perceive that there is room for them 
in its ranks — or, shall we say, on its wheels. 



Amateur photography and cycling— particularly tricyding 
— are, and must always be, most intimate aBsodates. The 
health-giving pastime and the capability of visiting great 
areas of country at small expense of musde and money, are 
desiderata which must make every amateur photographer 
long to be a cyclist. On the other hand, the fine and 
lovely views which the cyclist has constantly presented to 
his gaze as he rapidly travels from county to county must 
make him long to be a photog^pher, able to permanently 
record some of his most happy experiences and sights. 

* 

We have recently had a revival of the dispute about the 
worth of the pictures sold to the nation by the Duke of 
Marlborough. The Ansidei Madonna, of Raphael, cost 
£70,000, the Equestrian portrait of Charles the first, by 
Vandyke, £17,000. Of course it is a large sum; but it 
would be a wholesome little sum for any dissatisfied tax 
payer, just to figure out what his own share of this sum 
amounts to. And then, if he has any pride of patriotism, 
any love of art, he will no longer demur to the undoubtedly 
high price that has been paid. It is significant that most 
of the member of Parliament who rose up to curse, 
remained to bless. Even Mr. Cubitt confessed he '^ would 
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DOt contest the value of those pictures." Sir. G. Q-oldney 
began by talking of *' sentimental extravagance," and then 
" was not prepared to say that this Raphael \ras not worth 
all the money which had been paid for it." Mr. Sclater- 
Booth thought it evident that the first piice was *' absurdly 
extravagant," and should have been yet further reduced, 
and then he blurts out the confession that he too '^ can give 
no opinion as to the intrinsic value, but that there can be 
no doubt that pictures of this kind were alone wanting to 
make the gallery — complete J^ 

* 

Works like these are inestimable. And millions will not 
buy similiar works from the galleries of Foreign Nations. 
It would have been a crime to have allowed these works to 
have passed out of our country. And while we believe with 
Mr. Agnew that 'Hhe country is getting more than value for 
its money yet all think the country might take to heart the 
whimsiosd suggestion of Mr. Biggarthat ''the picture should 
be placed in the tea-room for inspection, that they might 
be better able to judge for themselves, whether the article 
was worth the sum demanded." We mean the pictures 
would be better worth the money, if they were more seen, 
better used — we might say. If the national taste could be 
raised by a freer use of the National Gallery — ^by extend- 
in the hours and days to meet the needs of the people — 
by publishing cheap copies and photographs — by sending 
to provincial exhibitions and museums, pictures on loan. 
If the National Gallery was a more vigorous instrument 
for popularising art, the votes towards its expenses would 
not be grudged by the popular party. 



Either the gentleman who takes photographs in Madagas- 
car, or M. M. Yignal et Gerardin, who make drawings from 
those photographs, or, possibly, all three, are rather careless 
performers ; for the results, as published in a recent num- 
ber of L0 Monde IllustrS, are sketchy and unsatisfactory to 
the last degree. The subjects, too, are mostly inartistic 
and unii^resting. They chiefly represent '' un blockhaus," 
and were probacy taken by a blockhead. We use the 
word, of course, strictly in a photographic sense ! 

m 

We have naturally found fidelity and also artistic tastoin Mr. 
Cameron's war-photographs from the Soudan. And truly 
fidelity in art must always be subordinated to artistic con- 
siderations. The painful picture recently given to us in 
one of our London illustrated papers, decidedly offends 
against artistic canons. Actual surgical operations, and the 
sufferings of the patient need not, and should not, be thrust 
upon the notice of those who think, with feelings already 
sufficientlry agonized, of their friends and relations fighting 
in a far country. There are some agonies which we should 
conceal in art, as Agamemnon's face is concealed during 
Iphigenia's sacrifice. This is quite certain, and anyone 
who doubts it had better read Lessing's Laoooon. 



A coBRESPONDENT writcs : — 

The oase mentioned in last week's Ascateub PnoroaRAPHEB of a 
€k>ttingen postman eorreotly de^vering a letter, the addressee's name 
on which had been replaoed bv his portrait, is not without a parallel 
in this oonntry. It is impossible to tell to what extent the practice 
is carried, but certainly the case which has come under my notice is 



one before which the Gk>ttingen one will hare to '' pale its ineffectual 
fires.'* We had been on a visit to some friends, one of whom was an 
amateur photographer ; the camera had been brought out, and among 
other portraits, for the ** fun of the thing," one of the young ladies 
had been " took " in a very elegant (?) and ladjrlike (P) position— viz., 
with her ** finger to her nose." Before the visit was over, ^e plaved 
a mean trick on the A. P., who determined to be reven^d. She left 
for her home — 200 miles away. The next day, the A. P. might have 
been seen sketching, on the outside of an envelope, a representation 
of a picture frame, inside which he carefully gummed a print from 
the negative of the previous day, wrote *^to'' alongside, added a 
word or two to indicate the part of the world the portraitee lived in, 
and, after having affixed a postage stamp, committed it to tiie care 
of the Post Office, with a light heart. The appearance of the whole, 
I can assure you, was grand ; and that it was delivered to the right 
address there can be no doubt, for the letter which the A. P. received 
a day or two afterwards, contained words more expressive than 
elegfant. 

The negative has been handed over to the lady in question, so there 
is no danger of a repetition. 

Our correspondent warily adds : — 

Tn case you should think of advising your readers to follow up the 
above idea, kindly don't mention names nor neighbourhood, as it 
would be recognisable by the ladv, who is sure to see the paper, and 
would not reheii it ; the A. P.'s life would be in danger. 



A MEETiNa of amateur photographers was held on Friday, 
March 6th, at Southampton, to consider the advisability of 
forming an Amateur Photographic Society for that town 
and district. After some discussion, it was resolved to start 
a Society, and the annual subscription was fixed at 5s. Hr. 
H. B. Peck, 22, French Street, was appointed Secretary, 
pro Um., from whom copies of the rules, Ac, can be 
obtained. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES AN AMATEUR ? 
Sib, — Referring to the extract from Truth in Amateur 
Photgrapheb this week, and your remarks on the difference 
between amateur and professional photographers, I heartily 
concur with the broad principles which you have so happily 
laid down, but on the question of ** expenses " I venture with 
great deference, to differ from you. 

I think the Amateur Exhibition will inevitably raise the 
" vexed question," and it is important that it should be autho- 
ritatively and definitely settled. In all pursuits in which some 
engage for love, and others for gain, the amateur question 
crops up and must be dealt with. In rowing, a hard and fast 
line was drawn some years ago; in athletics, the distinction has 
been dearly defined ; in cricket, the committee-men of county 
dubs are being sorely exercised over the matter, and in swim- 
ming it is just now a burning question. It may be objected 
that photography is a science, and to bind it by similar rules 
to those which are found necessary in the lower region of sport 
is to degrade it, and perhaps to hamper it unnecessarily. 
Well, to us amateurs.photography is but a relaxation — a scien- 
tific sport, but a sport all the same, and unless we can do with- 
out any distinction whatever between amateur and professionals 
we must, like our athletic brethren, make up our minds to decide 
exactly what that distinction is to be. 

An exhibition of pictures by amateurs is to be held, and the 
question at once arises, '* Who is an amateur P " To my mind 
the only satisfactory and practical reply is * 'One who works ex- 
clusively for love, and does not sell his i>roductions." 

If an amateur is allowed to sell his prints, and finds he can 
do 80, it is haxdly likely that he will rigidly keep account of 
his expenses, and sternly refuse any payment which may make 
his receipts overbalance his expenditure. 

Once allow an amateur to make a profit, and where is the 
line to be drawn ? The words, profit and profession come from 
the same source — ^the profit is but the result of practising the 
profession, and surely the man who practises a profession is a 
professional. The quantum of profit makes no difference, and 
if the amateur qualification is to be settled, as no doubt it will 
have to be, it should, in my opinion, be founded on the basis of 
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prohibiting the amateur altogether from Belling his work. To 
decide it otherwise would, I think, be an injustice to our avowed 
professional brethren, and in my opinion against the interests 
of amateur art. 

I am, sir yours obediently, 
Bichmond, W. Asbury Qbeene. 

Idth March, 1885. 

* 

MANCHESTEE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 

8iR, — Will you kindly announce in your next issue, the for- 
mation of the Manchester Amateur Photographic Club ; having 
for its object the eocial discussion of photographic matters, 
holding of out-door meetings, exchange of prints, and prize 
competitions amongst its members ? At present the club is 
limited to thirty members, with a subscription of one guinea 
annum. Mr. Edward Openshaw, of tne subjoined address, 
as consented j^ act as hon. sec. and treasurer. 

Tours, &c., 

E. Openshaw, 

Hon. Sec. 
24, Ward's Buildings, Deansgate, Manchester, 
14th,Mareh, 1885. 

at 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BRANCH OF THE LONDON TRICYCLE 

CLUB. 
Dear Sib, — I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of the rules 
of the newly-formed branch of the London Tricycle Club. I 
cannot too strongly advocate the use of tricycles for amateur 
photographers ; a weight, which it would be impossible to carry 
for any distance, can be taken 30 or 40 miles aoay on a tricycle 
without any fatigue. 

I often wonder how amateurs, who do not cycle, and who use 
fairly large sized plates, manage to get about. I find it nothing 
less than slavery to walk even 6 or 7 miles, with my whole 
plate camera. 

Congratulating you on the success of the Amateub Photo- 

ORAPHEB, 

I am, yours truly. 
Oak Hyrst,East Croydon, G. H. R. Salmon. 

14th March,1885. 

[As the Rules referred to by Mr. Salmon may be of service to 
the secretaries of other clubs and societies, we have much 

Sleasure in giving them publicity. Ed. A. P.] 
BJEOT. — To promote and enooorage the practice of Photography 
amongfst the members of the London Trioycle Club. 

Rules. — 1. That active members 8hall pay no subscription, bat 

Bhall contribute photographic prints to each circulating album. 2. 

That honorary members shall pav a yearly subscription of 28. 6d. 3. 

That albums shall start on circulation on May 1st, June Ist, July Ist, 

August 1st, and September 1st, and shall pass through the hands of 

bM members. 4. That active members omitting to send in prints 

shall pav a fine of 6d. in respect of each album. 5. That, subject to 

the funds of the branch being sufficient, awards shall be offered for 

the best photographs in the albums. 6. That both active and 

honorary membeors shall [have the power of voting on the merits of 

the various photographs. 7. That a note book sl:^ accompany each 

album on its round for criticism (which must be sig^ned) and for the 

recording of votes. 8. That all albums, note books, &o., shall remain 

the property of the branch. U. That an annual meeting of all 

members shall be held in January in each year, to elect an hon. 

secretary, who shall conduct the business of the branch, offer 

such awards as the funds mav admit, and be responsible for the 

property of the branch. 10. The hon. secrectary can at any time, 

by griving 1 1 days' notice, call a special general meeting to consider 

any new or important subject he may consider to be of interest to the 

branch. 

Notes. — ^The minimum number of prints to be sent in for each 
album is as follows : — ^Two whole plate prints, or three half-plate 
prints, or four quarter-plate prints. 

Prints must reach the hon. secretary at least a week before the 
date on which the album is to start. 

Photographs, in order to qualify for the awards, must be entirely 
the production of the member sending them. 

The same picture, or a reprint of it, is not eligible to compete moro 
than once. 

Prints must be sent in unmounted^ and must be accompanied by 
particulars as to **Name of ; Subject,'* <* Process of Development of 
Negative," and any further interesting information in a concise form. 

TherefiJiouldbeno writing at the back of the prints, excepting a 
number (inpendl) to refer to the list accompanying them. 



Camera anu fLm^*—V^^, 

By Olivia M. Stone, Author of ** Norway in June,** 
{Continued from pa^e 362.) 

Twelve hours in a steamer brought us to Arecife, 
the capital of Lanzarote. We arrived in a do^niponr 
of rain, such as had been unknown for thirty 
years at least. After breakfast we hastened to photo- 
graph the quay, in order to catch it at its busiest upon the 
arrival of a steamer. We also thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to commemorate the fact that it ean rain in 
Lanzarote, so rendered permanent the pools on the quay, 
beside which the camels knelt to receive their loads. The 
bays of Arecife are the only natural harbours in the 
Archipelago. There are two, and they are formed by three 
islands. Two of these islands are connected by bridges 
with the main land, so crossing to the one opposite the 
town, and erecting our camera beside the old fort, 
we procured a view of the one-storied houses, the quay, 
and the backg^und of volcanic hills. 

Procuring a camel, which carried ourselves and our 
luggage with ease, we rode, perforce leisurely, to Haria, the 
most northerly town in the island. We obtained views of 
this valley in the hills, and next morning started again on 
camel back for the Cueva de la Verde, This cave is of 
historic interest, as in it were slaughtered a number of 
Guanches. Although accompanied by a guide, we had 
some difficulty in finding the entrance, which is sita- 
ated in a Malpayi, We commemorated the search by 
a photograph of our cavalcade, formed of a Spaniard on 
a donkey, another on a horse, the camel driver and guide, 
with his long leaping pole and sandalled feet, walking. 
Immerging from the cave, whose depths I was exploring, 
I found the lens eyeing me. A couple of g^od negatives, 
from which, on arrival at home, we made enlarged photo- 
graphs, formed effective and artistic pictures. 

A few miles north of Haria is a high cliff, from which 
there is a view of five small islands lying northward. They 
are uninhabited, except Graciosa, which has a few houses 
erected for a salt fishing depot. The view from the sum- 
mit of El Ruco over the group of islets below, which, 
although barren, reflect, owing to their warmth of colour, 
the rays of the sun, whilst surrounded by bands of blue 
sea, is one of the most lovely of bird's-eye land and sea- 
scapes. Our lens (Dallmeyer's triplet) penetrated to the far 
out Allegranza, of whose shape we shall always be able to 
refresh our memories. Returning, by a high basaltic ridge, 
to mid-island, we descended upon the ancient, capital of 
Teguise. We dismounted, and used several plates upon 
the old church, the reservoir, which is the property of the 
island, and the castle of Santa Barbara, on a hill over- 
looking the town. 

We started ag^ain from Arecife for the south of the 
island to the Montana del Fuego, and the salt water lake of 
Jantwio, A cluster of red cones, not very high, but very 
numerous, are the Burning Mountains, an immense lava 
river has to be crossed between our kind host's 
house and these craters. Don Buperto Vieyra's house is 
unique, and the situation very singular indeed. It is large, 
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and fonufi three eidea of a square. Falm trees flouriet 
around it, some of whicli are magnificent specimens. The 
vieva from the windowa showed us the hamlet of Yaiza 
lying beneath, mostly built of tbe surrounding lava, the 
immense black sea, like a troubled glacier, stretching in 
front, and beyond it the bright red craters, looking as 
though perpetually lit by the raya of an ever-setting sun. 
It ia needleaa to eay that the house itaeli, and from its 
Bunuuit, the craters gave interesting subjecte for photo- 
graphy. 



Nothing could croas that horrible lava stream but 
donkeys, so we got a couple of wise plucky little animala 
and rode early one morning, bare-backed — there being no 
saddles — to the craters. They are of red and yellow 
scoriie and pumice, looae cindery, and very hot. Eggs and 
potatoes cooked in a abort time a few inches beneath the 
soil, and oar feet were scorched with the heat. We 
climbed one hill and looked into the crater _ 
beneath. All around were crater a, nothing but 
cratera, and all more or less still uncooled since the last 
irruption in 1730. The photographs of these cratera is in- 
teresting, but scarcely pictureaque, owing to the sameness 
of their contour, the wonderful colouring being, alas, loat. 
When will some one make himself — or herself, why not ? — 
famous by discOTering the art of photographing colour? It 
does not seem imnoaeible when oue thinks of the rapid 
stridea already made is photography. 

An afternoon excursion, also on donkeys, brought ua 
to another wonder of Lanzaroto. Januvio is not only the 
solitary lake of the Archipelago, but it ia a salt water lake. 
A bank or bar of large stones has accumulated acroes a 
bay and enclosed the sea, making it a lake, the water of 
which riaea and falls with the tide. This ia due to two 
currents running through the bar. The surface is covered 
with wild fowl, which here find a refuge from the restlesa 
Atlantic. Looking from the bar iuland,tho view is at least 
unusual, the background of red-brown mountains rising 
ahove the calm still waters of the lake. The donkeys, 
with stolid indifference, and the proud superiority for 
which they are noted, place themaelves in the foreground 
of our picture. A peaceful scene spreads itself out 
before ua, while nt the same moment we can acaroely hear 
each other speak for the roar of the eurf at our backs. 



Next day, once more on a camel, we rode to the Bay of 
Fapagayo, to embark in a fishing boat for Fuerteventura. 
As we we were riding in luxurious camel chairs belonging 
to Don Euperto, instead of on the usual bars of 
wood used for the conveyance of ererytiiing, 
animate and inanimate, in the islands, we took 
a photograph of them, the camel driver balancing 
me during the process. The little cove of Fapagayo is one 
of the prettiest we have seen. Cliffs enclose it on two 
sides, and a bank of sand as high as the neigh- 
bouring baealt rises behind the strand. Our boat rocked 
in mid-bay, whilst the white plumaged sea fowls rested 
on the dancing ripples. The fishermen's hut, at the top of 
the cliff, was our stopping-place, where we unloaded our 
camels, and with much difficulty, owingto the strong wind, 
secured the tripod firmly on the rocky soil. 

A couple of hours sail carried us to Corralejo in Fuer- 
teventura, where we were met by a worthy inhabitant of 
Oliva, who brought camels with him and carried ua off to 
hia house, some ten or twelve miles inland. Oliva is a 
Tillage of magnificent distances. It ia more like, what in 
Ireland is called a towuland, than a village. It is situated 
in a flat plain, partially surrounded by hills, and when we 
wer ethere swept by a strong nor' easter. We photographed 
the church from our sleeping place, for the sake of the 
plain between, which was level enough for a tennis-court. 
Although it had not rained in the island for seven years 
until this season, 1883-84, a stone causeway, about a foot 
above the surrounding ground, croesea the plain, as in wet 
weather the red soil ia too slippery for the camels. 

The most curious objects in this island are, without 
doubt, the circular grain stacks. These are made of straw, 
and are some aix feet thick, with a space about four feet 



in diameter in the centre. When the grain is ready it is 
placed in the stock, the top being previously removed for 
the purpose. The cap is then rsplaced, and a hole made at 
the bottom, by which the grain is withdrawn when required. 
In our host's farm-yard at Oliva, there were several. Those 
in the group we photographed were sixty years old. At 
first eight at a distance they look like gigantic old-f aehioned 
straw beehives. 
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The sleepy little town of Puerto Cabras, like an 
inanimate object, clings to the steep hillside above the sea. 
Walking along the rocks we got a view of the deserted 
orchtUa stores, the roadstead and the village. The only 
time the least animation ruffled the town was when the 
schooner from Canaria arrived. The landing place for 
boats is at the bottom of the principal street, which is very 
broad, the houses at either side being one-storied. On 
ordinary occasions, nothing breaks the stillness which 
pervades it, and only a few straggling mismo shrubs the 
contour. Now, however, some camels kneel upon the 
sloping stones, while donkeys are tied at judicious intervals 
to anybody's door handles on the shady side of the 
street. 

We started early one morning for Antigua, the largest town 
although not the capital. Wide valleys, desolate of trees 
and scantily populated, did not invite us to photograph* 
Water cropping up continually, and readily reached by 
digging, together with a rich loamy soil, are, however, 
suggestive of g^reat possibilities. Here, as elsewhere, 
the solitudes were enlivened by the sweet songs of the canary 
birds. At Antigua we stayed with the head priest of the 
island. This town, or rather cluster of farms, is situ- 
ated in a depression, at the bottom of which is a barranco. 
Numberless wells are sunk near its bed, and the result is 
seen in the luxuriant vegetation and well cultivated land 
throughout its course. The church, and the chain of hills 
opposite our window, which we must cross to go to 
Betancuria, were the only fit subjects for pictures worth 
securing here. At the top of this chain we stopped for a 
few minutes, and, while getting an interesting photograph 
of the kneeling camel, with the cord looped round his leg 
to prevent him rising, we admired the immense tract of 
country that the situation commanded. Immediately 
beneath us lay Betancuria, the oldest town in the island, 
and called after its founder, Bethencourt. Getting a 
couple of views of its church, we passed down a narrow 
vale towards the Valley of Palms. Totally unprepared 
as we were for this imique and charming spot, it 
came upon us as an imezpected surprise and 
delight. High mountains on our left, down which a 
couple of waterfalls splashed, trickling rivulets beside our 
path, palms waving overhead, whilst the valley wound in 
and out among the hills, formed a delightful change from 
the monotonous, if more cultivable plains. Suddenly the 
valley closed in towards a gorge of granite. Half way up 
the steep side a path was hewn and built sufficiently wide 
for a laden camel. I happened to be riding on the outer 
side, so dangled over the precipice beneath, along whose 
bottom flowed a stream. At the farther end we dismounted, 
and got a photograph of the granite path. 

By night-fall we arrived at Pajara, where, after some 
delay, we found a room — the priest's — out of which he 
courteously turned. Next day, taking a photograph of 
his humble, but hospitable dwelling and primitive church, 
we left for Tiscaminita, where we got a few photographs 
of craters, and of one of the wells of the country. A 
dromedary took us to Gran Tarajal, where we arrived, 
soaking with rain, to find neither food nor shelter, and the 
schooner unable to start on account of the storm. Our 



host, who had ridden with us, fortimately owned an empty 
room in the hamlet, to which he made us welcome. We 
were sleeping on a table, as best we could, when awakened, 
about 2 p.m., by stones thrown at the shutters, whilst a 
voice asked if we were going to Canaria, as the schooner 
was about to start. Sleepy and himgry, we were carried 
through the surf, and rowed to the schooner. Instead of 
reaching Las Palmas in the usual eight or nine hours that 
it takes from this point, we did not get there for thirty- 
nine hours, during which period we neither ate nor drank. 
None the worse, however, but very thankful to see 
the last of the fearfully dirty inter-insular schooners, 
we landed in Canaria, and a few w 3eks lat«r reluctantly 
bid farewell to the simny Garden of the Hesperides. 
Notwithstanding the toil necessarily inseparable with seeing 
the real beauties of the Canary Islands, we would gladly 
return and revel in the orange groves, inhale the fragrant 
scttDit of the pine forests, and wander amidst the myrtles 
and oleanders. Or, traversing the vast areas of scoriae 
and lava, whose solitudes are unbroken, save for 
the song of a goat-herd winding homewards, while he 
chants the musical malaguenay pitch our tent on some of 
nature's battlefields, peace now brooding where raging fires 
once burned. It is with feelings, however, of satisfaction, 
that we look at a certain pile, two or three feet high, and 
think that when we choose we can point to such and such 
a place and say ** Here we slept," and ** There we did so 
and so." Memory plays sad tricks, and as time lapses, 
who could remember the paths and scenes of a previous 
decade, were it not for the camera and truthful lens. 



Note. — For the sake of any who might wish toyisit tbeae beautaf ul 
and little-known lalands, I append aome particulars as to routes and 
expenses: — ^The Ganaiy Islanos can be reached by many routes. 
The British and African Steam Karigation Ckunpany, and the 
African Steam Ship Company sail alternate ? Saturdays from 
Liverpool, with the mails, touching first at Madeira, ana then at 
both Tencoife and Gran Canaria. This route takes about eight days. 
Ihe Union Line from Plymouth, and the Donald Currie from Souui- 
ampton, go to Madeira in four days, and from thence to Tenerife 
(tnuishipped into one of the Liyerpooi boats) takes 22 hours. Forwood 
Brothers yessels sail from London once a month, and touch at four 
of the islands in this ordOT^— Pahna, Tenerife, Gran Canaria, and 
Lanzarote. The splendid yessels of the Qiargeurs Reunis Company, 
from Havre to Brazil, also call at Tenoife, the journey taking about 
five days. The '* Messajeriee Maritime " have a line from Mareeillea, 
calling at ports in Morocco, and thence to the Canaries, touching at 
Lanzarote, Gran Canaria, and Tenerife; while, from Cadiz, a 
Spanish line, carrying mails, goes fortnightly to Gran Canaria and 
T^erif e in three days. Occasional vessels have come out from England 
direct to Tenerife in four days, and, it is said, if larger boats were 
put on the Cadiz route, the voyage might be acoomplishM in two days. 

Saddle or pack horses, as a rale, cost 6s. a day. This includes the 
horsekeeper, who provides food for both man and beast. A camel, 
which readily carries two people and some luggage, can be got for 
2s. or 3s. a day in the two most easterly ialands. 

Two or three of the best hotels in Tenerife charge Ss. a day ; those 
in Canaria 6s. and 6s., and the few other inns that there are, generally 
ask 3s. or 4s. a day. 

If living in tents, the cost is very slight indeed. A kid can be 
bought for Is., a fowl for 6d. or 8d., sevml fish, about the size of 
haddock and mackerel for 3d. or 4d. ; a salt fish (tunny) for 2d. ; 
coffee, which is very good, about the same price as at home ; white 
lump sugar about 6d. a pound ; brown suffar is dirty and indifferent ; 
the bread everywhere is excellent, and d^dous in taste, sweet, and 
well baked ; the onl^ exoeptioii to this is in the town of Santa Cruz, 
whero foreigfn flour is used. 

The charge for crossing between the islands^ in the schooners, 
varies. Great extortion is genendly used. From Fuerteventura to 
Canaria is about 38. or 4s. From Lanzarote to Fuerteventura is Is, 
Honey can be obtained almost anywhere. It is of exodlent flavour, 
and puro. Butter is very scarce. In Las Palmas only can it be got 
always good, owing to the greater amount of pasturage in Caiuuia. 
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It is also to be had rery good in Gknnera, and^ oooasionally, in 
Tenerife. The price is high, usually abont 1& 6d. a pound. Cows* 
milk is not often obtainabfe, but goats* milk, which can always be 
had, is not at all so strongly flaTOured as that at home. Cheeses are 
manjr, and £[>od, one of goato' and sheep*s milk being particularly 
excellent. Fruit and yegetables are very plentiful, and of all kinds, 
both tropical and temperate ; they are sometimee, however, difficult 
to procure for want of markets. The wines are good, and obtainable 
everywhere. Thejr are home-grown, and unadulterated. Beal 
« sack'* is still made in Tenerife. G^ofio, the native food, is every- 
where obtainable, and is exceedingly palatable and nutritious. 

The temperature varies extremely Uttle all the year round. The 
atmosphere is much drier than Madeira, being, at the same time, veiy 
bracing. The climate is, in fact, considered the beet in the world. 
Fires are never necessary in winter, and in summer the temperature 
in the sbade scarcely vanes a degree at 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. ; while, 
on the hottest day in the hottest month,' it is safe to travel, sunstroke 
being unknown. 

At Las Palmas, during January, 1884, the highest tempera- 
ture was 73^, and the lowe^ 52°. During June of the same year, 
and at the same place, the highest temperature was 77^ and the low- 
est 59^ During the former month, tne average differenoe between 
wet and dry bulbs, at 8 a.m., was 3*9 ; during June of the same year 
the average dMIerenoe between ihe wet uid dry bulbs at 8 a.m., was 
6*30, and at 8*0 p.m., 5*56. These facts speas for themselves as to 
climate. 
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VI. 

By W. K. Bubton, 

{Continued from page 311.) 
In the first emulsions which an amateur makes, there 
should be no great striTing after rapidity. In all emulsion 
work, the greatest care is necessary at every part of the 
operation ; but if the highest degree of sensitiveness is 
aimed at, the care requires to be doubled ; and even, with 
all the care that can be exerted, there will be occasional 
failures. Here is the formula which I reconmi^iid for a 
first experiment : — 

I. 
Nitrate of silver . . . . 200 grains. 

Perchloric add* . . . . 6 minims. 

Distilled water . • . . 3 ounces. 

n. 

Bromide of potassiimi 160 grains. 

Nelson's No. 1 gelatine . . ^0 „ 

Iodide of potassium . . 10 ,, 

Distilled water . . . . 3 ounces. 

in. 

Hard gelatine (Heinrich's) . . 300 grains. 
Water . . (as much as will cover the gelatine). 

No. 1 is mixed by placing the silver nitrate in a half- 
pint shutover jar, pouring the water over the silver salt, 
and adding the perchloric acid. 

No. 2 is mixed by placing the gelatine in a similar jar, 
pouring the water over this, leaving the whole to stand 
till the gelatine becomes quite soft — which will not take 
many minutes — ^then adding the bromide and iodide of 
potassium. 

The object in pouring the water over the gelatine in 
No. 3, is merely to soften the latter, so that it may readily 
melt on the application of heat. The gelatine should be 

* The addition of perchloric acid to the nitrate of silver solution for 
an emulsion, was recommended by Mr. W. JS. Debenham, quite 
recently. In fact, since the time when the last article was printed. 
Its use is to prevent the ooounence of a defect called green fog. Its 
action is to oxidize any impurity which may exist in uie diver nitrate. 



placed in a pint shutover jar, and should be well covered 
with w&ter. It does not matter how much there is, as 
what the gelatine does not absorb will be afterwards 
poured away. The gelatine in No. 3 being ** hard," and 
also being in thin cakes, instead of in slender threads, as 
the '' Nelson" in No. 2, takes some time to soften. It is 
well to give it at least half an hour. 

The mixing of all these solutions may be performed in 
daylight ; but the next operation, and all subsequent ones, 
must be performed in the dark room. 

The jars containing Nos. 1 and 2 are placed in the same 
pan, which must contain as much water as will come some- 
what more than half-way up them. The burner is lighted, 
and the water is heated. The object, of course, is to heat 
the solutions in the jars. The precise temperature to 
which they are raised does* not matter, but it should be at 
least 130** or 140' — that is to say, quite as hot as the hand 
can bear. Each solution is stirred with a glass rod, care 
being taken not to place this glass rod in the second solu- 
tion after having been in the first till it has been well 
washed. 

When the contents of the jars are hot enough, both jars 
are taken from the saucepan, and are laid on the operating 
table. A glass rod is placed in No. 2. The jar containing 
No. 1 is taken in one hand, and a little solution is poured 
into No. 2, whilst the latter is stirred. It will be noticed 
that as soon as the one solution comes into contact with 
the other, the transparency is lost, and a milky-white 
liquid is produced. This is an actual emulsion, consisting 
of finely-divided partides of bromide and iodide of silver, 
suspended in the gelatine solution. 

The white liquid is vigorously stirred for a few seconds, 
when a little more of No. 1 is added to it. This process 
of adding in small quantities and stirring is continued till 
the whole of No. 1 is culded to No. 2, in five or six stages. 
When this is done, the emulsion is in reality complete ; but 
it is not very sensitive, and a certain process has to be gone 
through even to make it moderately rapid. 

The jar coutaining it is returned to the saucepan, and 
the water is caused to boil. This simple process of heating 
the emulsion, and of keeping it hot, is the only thing 
necessary to gain sensitiveness. The only difficulty in the 
matter is to know how long to boil. It is common in 
giving instructions for making emulsion, to say 
**boil half an-hour," or ** boil an hour," or such 
like. My own experience is that no such hard 
and fast rules can be laid down. There is some 
factor in the matter — some difference in the chemicals, or 
some such thing — which is not yet understood, or let me 
perhaps rather say, which I do not understand, and have 
never heard explained — which causes an emulsion to take 
several times as long in gaining sensitiveness at one time 
as at another. Fortunately there is a test which is fairly 
accurate, and which may be very easily applied. It is 
called the '' colour test," and is readily explained. 

If at the stage when the emulsion has just been mixed, 
a glass rod is dipped into it, and by this means a drop of 
the liquid is placed on to a piece of flat glass, we may 
readily ascertain the colour by transmitted light of this 
drop of liquid by holding the gloss plate between our eyo 
and an ordinary gas flame. We hold the piece of glass 
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near the eye, and look at the gaslight through the film of 
liquid, not at the liquid. We will see that the gaslight 
appears of a deep red colour. Now we have merely to boil 
our emulsion — or rather to keep it resting in boiling water 
— for a certain time, and to test the colour in the same 
manner as before, when we will perceive that a marked 
change has come over it. The colour gradually changes 
through violet to blue. We may be sure that when it has 
become blue a fair degree of sensitiveness has been reached. 
Indeed, we should advise the beginner to stop the process 
whilst there is still a slight tinge of red in the colour. He 
will by so doing probably get a remarkably fine plate, 
requiring only two to three times the exposure of the 
rapider plates in the market. He should make his '* colour 
test " every five minutes. When he lifts the lid of his jar 
he must be careful that the gaslight is low. It is probable 
that with the formula which we have given, the colour 
will have changed to a reddish violet, in from quarter of 
an hour to three-quarters of an hour. 

Befoze the boiling of the emulsion is complete, the water 
should have been strained o£P No. m., leaving the gelatine 
quite soft. The hot emulsion is poured over the gelatine, 
and the whole is stirred with a glass rod. The gelatine 
will melt almost instantly, and the emulsion will be incor- 
porated with it. 

In the case of most amateurs, it is best to perform the 
operations just described in one day, and to defer the sub- 
sequent ones of washing and filtering the emulsion to the 
next. It is quite possible, however, to perform the whole 
in one evening. It is necessaiy, at any rate, to wait till 
the emulsion takes the form of a stiff jelly before anything 
more can be done. In cold weather, or at any time, if the 
jar containing the warm emulsion be placed in a vessel 
containing iced water, this will take place in from half-an- 
hour to an hour. 

• * 

One of the familiar names in the history of Photography 
is that of Woodbury. In a work by a French writer, 
Davanne, this name is placed next in rotation to those of 
Talbot, Daguerre, and Niepce. 

Mr. Woodbury's most notable achievement is the inven- 
tion of the permanent printing process which bears his 
name ; but, for a score of years, photographic and other 
scientific literature, and the records of the Patent Office, 
bear witness to the wide range of his knowledge, and to 
the ingenious activity of his inventive powers. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if the inventive faculty has not 
been too powerful for his material interests, impelling him 
on new lines of research, before garnering a harvest from 
seed earlier sown. 

Photographic inventors have rarely won any conspicuous 
reward ; the field open to them scarcely admits of great 
financial success. Such a complete invention as the Wood- 
burytype, for example, becomes practical only through a 
long series of experiments, by which each stage of its 
operations is perfected; the labour employed must be 
trained to manipulative skill; and half the term of a 
patent may expire before success is sxiffidentiy assured to 



attract capital by which tiie process may be developed into 
a profitable industry. 

The subject of our notice has had his successes and his 
disappointments, and taken each with equanimity. Be- 
cently, however, his health became seriously undermined 
before its cause was suspected ; and, without health, the pro- 
secution of his business enterprises was impossible. The 
crisis of affairs being serious, and becoming known to his 
friends, the regard, and sympathy, and good- will towards Mr. 
Woodbury found expression in the shape of an influential 
committee, determined to appeal to the Photographic and 
Literary world for subscriptions to a fund which should 
afford him means and leisure to recover his health, and 
thereupon the opportunity of establishing his Stannotype 
process, and completing improvements in block-printing, 
&c., which he has begun. 

In the advertising columns of this Journal will be found 
the names of the gentlemen forming the committee, and 
the first Hst of subscriptions received : and, by the grace of 
the Editor, the committee is here allowed a space to re- 
conmiend its object to public attention, and briefly to 
indicate the salient points of Mr. Woodbury's work in 
connection with photography. 

Mr. Woodbury was early attracted to photography, and, 
at about the age of seventeen, determined to carve out a 
career for himself, and started with a modest photo- 
graphic outfit for Australia in 1849. We have published 
in this Journal (No. 12, page 185) an account, by Mr. 
Woodbury himself, of his reminiscences as an Amateur 
Photographer, including details of his early experiences in 
Australia. Here he acquired for himself mastery over his 
materials ; and, in a few years, we hear of him in Java — 
single-handed, improvising a studio, struggling with the 
difficulties incident to a tropical climate, and creating quite 
a sensation with excellent portraits, produced, from begin- 
ning to end, with his own hands. The first month, work- 
ing twelve hours a day, realised a considerable sum of 
money, but eventuated in a serious illness of three months. 
In 1859 he returned to England with a series of exquisite 
views, taken in the Island of Java, which were purchased 
by Messrs. Negretti and 2iambra. 

In 1860, Mr. Woodbury returned to Java, and estab- 
lished himself in the capital, Batavia. Those who re- 
member the difficulties that beset the collodion process 
five-and-twenty years ago, will appreciate the obstacles to 
be overcome in a hot and humid climate, with a vertical 
sun in the mid-day hours, to produce work that achieved a 
distinct reputation in the far East. For this success a 
perfect genius of resoxirce was necessary, and Woodbury 
was equal to the task. His labours were substantially re- 
warded, and in 1862 he married a Dutch Indian lady, and 
the issue has been seven girls and one boy. 

Health giving way under the climate, he returned to 
Europe ; and, having already in his mind the germs of 
the process which bears his name, he determined to give 
his faculties free play, and devote himself to invention. 

From 1864 to 1884 Mr. Woodbury took out no less than 
twenty patents — some, of course, dealing with the produc- 
tion of surfaces in relief, and printing from metal intag- 
lios ; others for producing designs on wood, paper, metal^ 
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dothy &c.y &C. ; and a series relating to improvements in 
Optical Lanterns, Stereoscopes, Kaleidoscopes, Barometers, 
Hygrometers, and Photographic Apparatus. In the conree 
of this period, he contributed to the JEnglish Mechanic an 
exhaustive series of papers on the various scientific experi- 
ments which could be shown in the Optical Lantern ; and 
these articles were subsequently republished under the 
title of "Science at Home." His contributions to the 
Photographic Journals and Year-Books have been nume- 
rous, and a correspondence he entered into with Professor 
Tyndal was published by that gentleman in the columns 
of "Nature." Mr. Woodbury also edited, illustrated, 
and published a work containing a series of views from all 
parts of the world, entitled "Pleasure Spots of the 
World." 

Woodbury claims, with justice, to have initiated in 
France the method of Photo-gravure since worked to great 
perfection by the house of Goupil. His name is asso- 
ciated with improved Actinometers, with Balloon Photo- 
graphy, with the process of artificial (but inimitable) 
water-marking of paper, caUed filligrane and luany 
minor items of interest and utility. Sufficient has been 
said to show his multifarious activity of mind, the variety 
and value of his contributions to Photographic Art, and 
his many years of scientific service. The Committee believe 
that its action on behalf of Mr. Woodbury will meet with 
a prompt and generous response. Contributions had better 
be sent direct to the Treasurer of the Fund, Mr. W. S. 
BiED, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 



AIDS TO CORRECT EXPOSURE * 

By William Goodwin. 

With good plates, and intelli^;ent development, a practical 
photographer may, within certam limits, correct the efiEects of 
over or under-exposure, but you have all doubtless found out 
that there u a correct exposure, and that you cannot trespass 
very far on either side of it, without sacrificing something in the 
resulting negative. 

The estimation of this correct exposure is probably the great- 
est difficulty in photography, and it is particularly discourag- 
ing to a beginner to fiad plate after plate useless, because the 
guess has been wide of the mark. There are some here to-night 
who have spoiled so many plates that at last they are prepared 
by experience for almost every contingency, and to these I 
have very little to say ; but there are also many who are still 
in their troubles, and I propose to tell them how the'amoimt of 
guesswork required may be reduced to a minimum. ' 

The factors which fl^vem exposure are : — ^The subject of the 
picture ; the lens and its aperture ; the rapidity of the plate ; 
and last, but not by any means least, the quahty of the light 
by which the work is to be done. 

Let us consider each of these separately, and see if we cannot 
reduce any of them to rule. In this respect the subject will be 
found ihe most intractable. Scarcely two subjects will be 
found to send exactly the same amount of light through the 
lens. However, a broad classification may be made, and this 
has been done| by Mr. Burton in his table of comparative ex- 
posure. A glance at this table will show how n-eatly the 
character of ihe view may influence the time of exposure. 
Thus, with full aperture of a rapid symmetrical,the exposure for 
open landscape is g^ven as ^ second, when heavy foliage ap- 
pears in the loregrotrnd \ second will be required, while imder 
trees as much as 40 seconds may be needed. 

The first aid I have to suggest is the use of such a table as 
Mr. Burton's, and the first step is to rule a page of your 

* A paper read before the Glasgow and West of Scotland Associa- 
tion. 



note-book into 10 column6,and head each as Mr. Burton heads 
his. 

Before we do anything more in this direction, we must con- 
sider the influence of the lens, and its diaphragms. In theory 
the single landscape lens is more rapid than the doublet of equal 
aperture, but the difference is so httle that it may be disre- 
garded in practice, and my remarks will apply to both. 

The rapidity of a lens depends, mainly on its aperture and 
its focal length. Thus, a lenis of 12 inches focus will require four 
times the exposure of a G inch with an equal sized diaphragm, 
and a ^ inch diaphragm will require four times the exposure of 
an i inch when used m the same lens. 

The Photographic Society of Great Britain have recom- 
mended that &e diaphragms of all lenses should bear such re- 
lation to the focal length that each should require exactly 
double the exposure of the next smaller. 

Now, if we turn again to Mr. Burton's table, we shall find 
that it is constructed on this principal, and that each stop is 
numbered so as to show its exposure. Obviously, the most 
sensible thing would be to get a set of stops made to correspond 
with this arrangement, but we will see how we can construct a 
table for stops of any size. 

First, if possible, find the equivalent focus of your lens. If 
it is mskde by a known maker, you will find it in his price list, 
and if not, you may calculate it for yourself by the rules given 
in the various text books, provided you have a camera of pretty 
long focus. However, it will be near enough for our purpose 
if you get a sharp image of the sun on a piece of paper, and 
while you hold lens and paper, ^et someone to measure the dis- 
tance from the paper to the diapnragm aperture, or in the case 
of a single lens, to the centre of the lens. Note down this focal 
length, and proceed to measure your diaphragms in 16ths of an 
inch. 

Then, with pencil and paper proceed to divide the diameter of 
each stop into the focus, and state the result as a fraction of 
the focus, thus//,. For example, a Boss i plate rapid symme- 
trical has a focal length of 7 j inches ; for convenience reduce 
this to 16ths =120. A diaphragm measuring Vio will give the 
fraction y/ij. 

Now let us see if any of these stops correspond with Mr. 
Burton's. The first four in his table will only be found in 
portrait lenses, but we shall probably find them to correspond 
with the 5th if we are using a doublet lens ; with a single lens 
we shall not find any so large. 

Having picked out those that correspond, and filled in the 
exposures for them, we have now to deal with the odd sizes. 
Here is one X whidi is just half way between No. 16 and No. 
32, but a moment's thought will show that as the exposure 
increases as the square of the diameter, it won't do to take the 
exposure half way between the two. But here is another table, 
which will save us a lot of calculation, viz., Mr. S. A. War- 
burton's tables of exposures for all stops, as published in the 
almanack for this year. On referring to it, we find that j/^ re- 
quires 11.5 times the exposure of /'», so we have omy to 
multiply the exposures for No. 1 stop by that figure, and fill 
tibe r^ult into our table, and so on for all our stops. 

We have another factor to consider now. That is, the 
rapidity of the plate. If you use plates by a maker who has a 
name to sustain, you may be pretty confiaent that they are of 
fairly uniform rapidity, so after you have got into the way of 
working any particular brand, the best thing you can do is to 
stick to it. The exposures in our tables are for plates of 
medium rapidity in good spring light. In my own experience, 
I find that they just suit **30 times" plates, or 15 on the 
sensitometer ; but then I like a full exposure with slow develop- 
ment, and I know that others find those exposures just right 
for ** 20 times" plates, developed in the usual way. The most 
rapid plates in the market will not be overdone with half the 
given exposures. It must always be borne in mind, that an 
error of a fraction of a second in either direction, may be cor- 
rected in development, and it is impossible to make a very 
serious error if you refer to the table. 

We come now to the light. If you depend on the eye 
entirely in judging the quality of the light, it will sometimes 
play you tncks. The rays which are most active on the plate, 
are those which have the least effect on the eye. 

We can, however, by chemical means, arrive at an exact 
estimate of the actinic power, and for this purpose an actino- 
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meter is used. This is simply an arrangement whereby a piece 
of sensitized paper is exposed, and allowed to darken to a 
standard tint, and by the time which it takes to reach that 
tint, the value of the light is judged. Captain Abne^ has 
however, pointed out that ordinary sensitized f aper is not 
suitable for bromide plates, since there are conditions of light 
in which the plates will be fairly rapid, while the paper will 
be very slow. He gives a formula for a bromide paper, which 
is treated with tannm in order to absorb the bromine set free 
durinff exposure, otherwise the darkening would be very slight. 
I usea this paper for a while, but found it rather slow. The 
tannin also turned brown on keeping for a week or so. I then 
made some more, substituting for tannin, potassium nitrite 
(not nitrate — ** villainous swtpetre,") which is colourless. 
This was an improvement, but still it was just slow enough. 

However, noticing in Captain Abney*s article the statement 
that ihe bromide of silver should be as nearly as possible in the 
same state in the paper as in the plate, 1 thought, ** Why 
not Morgan's paper P '' This, of course, is just bromide 
emulsion on paper, and if, as I suspect from its colour, it con- 
tains a trace of iodide, why, so do most commercial plates. A 
sheet of this paper cut into strips, soaked for ten minutes in a 
15 grain solution of potassium nitrite, and dried, gives a 
sensitive paper, which darkens with great rapidity to a good 
deep tint, and keeps indefinitely. Here is some prepared last 
summer, which it still quite good. 

To use this paper, make a little box, so that a little roll of it 
can be stored iu one end, and drawn forward as required, 
beneath a piece of glass. 

Bearing in mind that your table of exposures is calculated 
for the best Spring light, go to the country some bright day 
next month, with note book, actinometer, and the necessary 
appliances for exx)OS]ng a few plates. Select sa^, an open 
landscape, and use your smallest stop. When all ready to expose, 
get out your actinometer and expose it to the reflected light of 
the sky for ten seconds (if the sun is shininfif turn your back to 
it, ana keep the actinometer in your own shadow), then put it 
in your pocket, expose a plate according to your table, and in 
case the light or plate should not be just in accordance with 
the conditions under which the table was prepared, expose other 
two plates, one a little less, and one a little more, than that 
first exposed. Then note down everything you have done — 
kind of view, stop, speed of plate, exposure of each plate, and 
length of exposure of actinometer. 

When you get home, the first thing to do is, get hold of a 
paint box and paint the under-side of the glass of your acti- 
nometer to match the darkened paper. Do this by gas-light. 
Then scrape away a little of the pamt so as to let a strip of the 
paper be seen below it. After this, develop your three plates 
with developer of normal stren&i;h, and see whidi is best. If 
you have chosen a really brignt Spring day, and are using 
plates of medium rapidity, you will most likely find that ex- 
posed according to the table just about right. 

Now, let us see how we can use these aids in our field work. 
We have ascertained the correct exposure with a given stop on 
one class of view, with light of a given quality, but, now sup- 
pose all these conditions altered. Let the view have heavy 
foliage coming close up to the camera, the stop be a size larger 
than that used in our first experiment; and the day rather dull. 
The table tells us what the exposure would be with this stop 
on this view on a bright day, and if the actinometer take 20 
seconds to reach the painted tint, then we must double the ex- 
posure given in the table. 

Tou may sometimes find that the actinometer indicates * a 
very different exposure from what the eye would lead you to 
expect. For instance, one day last l^ptember, I went to 
Both well Castle, to get a picture I knew of in the grounds. It 
was one of those strange yellow days we had then, and the sun, 
though shining with all his might, was apparently shining 
through orange kIass. The actinometer indicated an exposure 
of 30 seconds, where in good light five would be right. I was 
rather incredulous, 30 seconds in broad sunshine ! however, I 
gave this exposure, but for my own satisfaction I gave another 
plate 1 5 seconds only. 

On developing, the latter was hopelessly under-exposed, 
while that having 30 seconds gave a negative which furnished 
one of my exhibition pictures. 



I have shown you how to reduce the quality of the light to a 
certainty, also how to reduce to rule the exposure with differ- 
ent lenses and stops on certain classes of subjects, and it 
remains with you only to guess correctly to what class the 
view you wish to tiJce belongs ; I can assure you,from my own 
experience that there is enough uncertainty about that point 
to prevent good negatives ever becoming too monotonous. 
The only aid I can suggest in this case is the continual use of a 
note-book. Note every plate you expose, and when you have 
a failure be careful to record the fact, and you will gradually 
find these accumulated notes becoming a great help in cases of 
doubt. One hint I can give to beginners is, that a great num- 
ber of the pictures to be met with in this part of the country 
are intermediate between *'open landscape** and landscape 
with heavy foliage in foregrotmd ; and it is scarcely needful to 
say that if you are in doubt, let the exposure be rather too 
much than too little ; you may make a negative of an over- 
exposed plate, but never of an under-exposed one. 



RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 

On Thursday evening, March 12tb, a paper, with the above 
title, was read by Mr. W. K. Burton, at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts, John Street, in connection with the Applied Chemistry 
and Physics Section. 

The lecturer first briefly described the process of Niepce, in 
which a film of bitumen is acted upon by light, the portions 
effected becoming insoluble. He illustrated this form of deve- 
lopment by developing a carbon print. He then passed on to 
the development of platinotype prints, which he showed merely 
to illustrate the meaning of his definition of the greater portion 
of photographic development, namely, the strengtbeoing of a 
wMk image generally, so weak as to be invisible before deve- 
lopment. 

After that, the lecturer passed on to the development of a 
wet plate by acid p3rrogallio developer. The action of this, he 
explained in the following manner : — The pyro has a powerful 
affinity for the oxygen of the water of the developer, and would 
combine with it were there anything present to take up the 
hydrogen, which, together with the oxygen, forms the water of 
the solution. The desideratum is provided by the nitat>gen and 
oxygen of the silver nitrate on the film of the wet pJate. The 
NO, of the Ag NOj. This combines with the hydrogen of the 
water to form HNO^,, or nitric acid, and the silver, in the form 
of a fine powder, is Uius set free. It is attracted by the latent 
image, and gradually builds up a negative. 

l£e action of pyrogaUol in reducing metallic silver from a 
silver nitrate solution, was illustrated by pouring tiiese two 
chemicals into a tall glass jar ; when a black precipitate, consis- 
ting of finely divided metallic silver, was thrown down. The 
development of a wet plate was shown by developing a trans- 
parency in a cell in the lantern, so as to show the action of the 
developer on the screen. 

Mr. Burton passed on from the development of the wet plate 
to the discovery of development by alkaline pyrogaUol in 1861. 
This, he considered, to be a landmark in the matter of develop- 
ment, inasmuch as before the discovery of it, the film itself was 
not actually developed. That is to say, the image was not 
formed by reduction of the silver in the fiOims, but was merely 
built up from silver deposited by free silver nitrate either on the 
film or in the developer. In 1861, it was discovOTed that by the 
application of an alkaline solution of pyrogtdlol, the silver in 
the film itself could be reduced so that the presence of free 
silver nitrate was no longer necessary. Without this discovery , 
the lecturer contended, the dry plate processes of to-day would 
not have been possible. 

A number of transparencies by various alkaline de relopers 
were shown. These were on 12 by 10 gelatino-lMx>mide plates, 
and were all taken from the same negative, with the same 
length of exposure. The following alkalies had been used: — 
Caustic ammonia, caustic soda, caustic potash, carbonate of 
ammonium, carbonate of sodiimi, and carbonate of potassium. 
Caustic ammonia and carbonate of ammonium had also been. 
used in conjunction with sulphite of soda. Of course the 
colours were best in the cases where the sulphite of soda was 
used. As regards the various alkalies, the lecturer gave the 
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Dreferenoe to carbonate of ammoniam, without a restrainer. 
Next to this he placed caustic ammonium, with a restrainer. 

After the inti^uotion of alkaline pyro, Mr. Burton consi- 
dered the next developer worthy of notice to be that announced 
by Mr. Carey Lea, in 1877. This was the organic iron deve- 
loper. Mr. Carey showed that various organic salts of iron 
were powerful reducers, and would develop an image in a 
haloid film, without the presence of free silver nitrate. The 
ferrous oxalate was announced as the most energetic of these 
various developers, and, as is well known, it continues to be a 
favourite with many up to this day. The development of a 
gelatino-chloride plate, by means of an organic salt of iron, 
was shown, the plate being dipped into a ha-ge dipping-bath 
with orange glass sides, so iliat all could see the action. 

The hydrokinone developer of Captain Abney had been used, 
but the transparency developed hj it was not so good as those 
developed with alkaline pyro. yfiih. a sample of hydrochlorate 
of hyuoxalamine, whicn the lecturer had got from Germany, 
he had failed to get any results whatsoever. 



^ 



Colour ^]^tO(3[rayp]^i24 

'' One day a photographic picture will he produced such as 
one sees in a looking glass." 

The above words express the conviction of one of the 
earliest workers in the art of photography. They were 
used in a oonyersation between Nicephore NiepcS and the 
Marquis de JaufProy. And yet how little has been done in 
this line of investigation since that time ! Those who have 
done any work in this direction can be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand, and the latest researches we have 
been able to find are twenty-five years old. 

Little or nothing was done on this subject until after 
the invention of the daguerreotype, when two men only 
appear to have produced anything that approaches to the 
realization of the art of photography in colours. These 
were Edmond Becquerel and Niepce de St. Victor, the 
nephew of the father of the Daguerreotype. 

The work of Edmond Becquerel is described in the 
Compte Rendu for 1849, where a communication is given by 
M. M. Ghevreul and Eegnault. Dr. F. Grace Calvert, in 
one of his Cantor Lectures to the Society of Arts, mentions 
these researches of Becquerel : '^ He took a daguerreotype 
plate, or a silver-plated one. and having dipped it in a 
weak solution of chlorine, or, what was still better, a weak 
solution of hydrochloric acid, by connecting it with the 
poles of a galvanic battery, the brilliant silver surface 
acquired different tints, passing gradually from an opaque 
white to a black tint." The tint which gave the best 
results was a pearlish white. When this plate was ex- 
posed in a camera to the colours of the spectrum, they 
were impressed upon it, but only faintly. By heating 
the plate before placing it in the camera he remedied this 
defect of faintness. He also found that the same effect 
was produced by exposing the chlorodized plate to the 
sun under paper steeped in an acid solution of sulphate of 
quinine, instead of heating it. Under the quinine the 
plate acquired a white tint, resembling that of paper. 
In spite of many efforts on the part of M. Becquerel, he 
failed entirely to fix the colours he obtained ; they faded 
immediately when exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 

Li the same lecture Dr. Calvert also speaks of the work 
of ]^^iepc6 de St. Victor, and says that his results sur- 
passed those of Becquerel in the brilliancy of the colours 



obtained. Niepce de St. Victor succeeded in producing 
the colours of fabrics, flowers, and, what was more re- 
markable, black and yellow tints, which had resisted all 
previous attempts. Dr. Calvert tells us that he saw a 
photograph of a doll dressed in coloured fabrics, in which 
the minute ornaments could be traced, and the iridescent 
colours of a peacock's feather. These pictures would bear 
diffused light for several days. To obtain these results 
Niepce de St. Victor took a daguerreotype or a silver- 
coated plate, and dipped it in a solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite of a specific gravity of 1.35 until it became of a 
bright pink hue. He then covered it with a solution of 
dextrine saturated with lead chloride, and dried it. It 
was afterward heated like Becquerel's plate, or exposed to 
the sun under a screen of sulphaj;e of quinine. After ex- 
posure in a camera to the colours of the spectrum or 
coloured objects, the stability of the colours was increased 
by coating the plate with an alcoholic solution of gum 
benzoin. 

Niepc6 de St. Victor, during his researches in colour 
photography, made two observations that are important. 
He found that he could reproduce the binary colours 
—orange, violet, indigo, and g^een, if those colours were 
natural ; but if they are produced by the mixing of two 
primary colours, he could only produce one of them. 
Thus he could reproduce Scheele's green, but not green 
composed of a mixture of chrome yellow and prussian blue, 
the blue alone reappearing on the plate. His other ob • 
servation was that if the plates used were dipped into 
alcoholic solutions of salts that impart colour to flames, 
these flame-colours are reproduced upon the plates. 

Like the pictures of Becquerel, those of Niepce de St. 
Victor were also evanescent, and no method has been 
found to fix them. They appear to have been developed 
with ammonia, by sponging the surface with the solution 
until the colours appeared. 

Previous to these attempts at colour photography. Sir 
John Herschel in 1838, had made some observations upon 
the varied colours assumed by silver chloride when exposed 
to sunlight, but little came of his observations beyond the 
recording of them. Dr. Eobert Hunt, the editor of XTre's 
'' Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, '* also made 
similar observations, but without any practical application 
in this field of investiiration. 

Dr. S. Irenseus Prime, while engaged on the life of 
Prof. Morse, came across some correspondence between 
the latter and a man in Greene County, New York, who 
claimed to have discovered the ways and means of taking 
photographs in colour. He was very secret in his experi- 
ments, but he submitted the results to Prof. Morse ; and 
the specimens were such as to convince him that the man 
was on the road to success. These experiments evidently 
bore little fruit, for a man of I^of . Morse's quick insight 
as to the value of inventions would surely have urged the 
experimenter on to success had it been attainable. 

Henry Fox Talbot claimed to have reproduced the 
colours of glass paintings, by placing them in contact with 
silver chloride, but his experiments also were barren of 
results of permanent value. 

Alphonse Poitevin increased the sensitiveness of ailver 
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chloride to colours, by ireatiog it with a mixture of 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash, a saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper, and a five per cent, solution 
of chloride of potassium, in equal parts. St. Florient 
claimed to have improved the Poitevin process. 

In all these researches it has been impossible to fix the 
colours permanently upon the plate. — Anthony^ 8 Bulletin. 



I^odetiejs' i^eet(n0$t 

{From OUT specicU corrupondenU.) 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEUR 

PHOTOGEAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
The usual monthly meeting was held on Tuesday, the 10th 
inst., Mr. Hugh Eeid, president, in the chair. 

After the approval of the minutes, the following new mem- 
bers were admitted : — Mrs. Eamsay, Mr. Eobert €k>odwin, Mr. 
Hugh Eeid, Mr. G. Y. Armour, Mr. Robert Cairns, Miss Mary 
Thom, Mr. W. B. T. Halley, Mr. Hugh H. Smiley, Mr. James 
Brown, Mr. Peter Beattie. 

Mr. William Goodwin read a short paper on ''Aids to 
Correct Exposure," printed elsewhere; and explained Burton's 
table. Mr. Goodwin shewed a small box made like Woodbury's 
Photometer, and filled with Morgan's Paper, and demonstrated 
the change of colour by exposure to magnesium ribbon. After 
awarding Mr. Goodwin a vote of thanks, it was agreed to post- 
pone the discussion till the next meeting. 

Several members shewed some interesting and novel appa- 
ratus, including many improvements made by themselves, and 
this brought the meeting to a close. 

* 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 

The usual monthly meeting was held in Dublin on the ISth 
inst., Mr. J. H. Woodworth in the chair. 

Mr. Charles Russel gave a most interesting demonstration 
of the method of transferring photographic impressions to 
stone for lithoffraphio printing. He detailed the preparation 
of the paper by coatmg with gelatine and sensitizing with 
potassium bichromate, and produced several pieces which had 
been exposed under negatives of engravings, &c. These were 
rolled up with an inking-roller, and then, on appUcation of hot 
water, the unacted upon gelatine, dissolved away, leaving the 
imaffe clear and distinct, which could then be laid down on 
the Uthographio stone and printed from. Numerous questions 
having been asked and answered, a cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Russel (who is not a member of the Society) for 
ids interesting communication. 

Mr. Pim showed a rough sketch he had made of Rossignors 
Ibonometer, a little instrument for conveniently showing at a 
glance the exact picture included on the focussing screen with 
any given lens. It consisted of two tubes, one sliding into the 
other ; the inner containing a strong minifying spectacle lens 
and a weak magnifying one, the outer an opening of dimensions 
proportional to the plate ; by pushing the lens tube nearer to 
or farther from the opening, a picture corresponding to a 
shorter or longer focus lens is included. Mr. Pim said it 
often enabled one to judge whether a given "bit'* was worth 
taking at aU, without the necessity of going to the trouble of 
unpaadng and erecting one's apparatus. 

A general conversation on the subject of lantern shdes, and 
the best plates therefor, then ensued, in which Mr. J. L. 
Robinson, Mr. T. V. Robinson, Dr. Scott, Mr. Millar, and 
others took part. Dr. Scott, on behalf of the Lantern Exhi- 
bition Committee, requested members to send in slides of their 
own manufacture for selection for the public lantern evening, 
which was announced for April 10th. 



* 



NOTTINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 

The usual fortnightly meeting of the above Society was held 
on Monday evening last, Mr. C. Shepperley, president, in the 
chair. A paper was read by Mr. Pendry, a member of the 
committee, upon the carbon process. He illustrated his sub- 



ject afterwards by producing some very fine transparencies (for 
window decoration) upon glass, demonstrating at the same 
time the single transfer process upon paper and opal. 

Much satisfaction was felt by the members present at the 
simplicity and practicability of explanation afforded them by 
the demonstration. 

Some collodio-albumen prints were then shown to the meet- 
ing by the chairman, which had been presented to the former 
Nottingham Photographic Society in the year 1856, and which 
possessmg now historic value, were regarded with peculiar 
mterest. 



BRADFORD AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting was held on Thursday last, at the Law 
Institute, Mr. Duncan G. Law, the President, in the chair, a 
large number of members bein^ present. 

fii connection with the prize competition in autumn, it 
was proposed that the number of exhibits should be limited to 
three in each dass. The prizes to be in apparatus. Mr. Gas- 
karth proposed that a charge of Is. entrance fee be made to 
each exhibitor to cover expenses. Mr. W. H. Foster, of 
Hornby Castle, was elected a member. Mr. G. D. Scorah, the 
hon. secretary, then exhibited a number of lantern trans- 
parencies by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, the first being 
a series of 21 views of Savoy, from negatives by the president, 
tlie slides being made on wet coUodion by Mr. Fincham, of 
London. The secretary also showed 36 views of Yorkshire, 
also on wet plates. Gt>od slides by otl^er members were shewn 
by the ooUodio-albumen and other dry processes, but the 
opinion of the meeting was that those by the wet process were 
superior in brilliancy. 

A number of interesting articles from the firm of Marion and 
Co. were exhibited, including Heath's new patent foreground 
shutter, with pneumatic release ; also Cadett s new pneumatic 
shutter, Adcock's patent vignetting frame, and Marion's new 
patent metal camera for instantaneous pictures. These were 
much admired. 



DEVBLOFiOEirr OF Cabbov Pbihtb. — M. Chardon, haring made 
trial of the ammonium- solphocyanide developer for carbon prints, 
recommended by M. Le Comet (as noted in a previouB issue of this 
journal) fully confirms the results obtained. M. Chazdon, h o wever , 
m lien of the cold concentrated solution, made use of a 12 per oentl 
solution of amiDouium-Bulnhocyanide ; and though the proportion 
may be varied hj dilution, he considers it should not be exceeded, lest 
the half -tints of the picture should be slightly affected. He found 
prolonged immersion (oyer an hour) requisite for full development, 
but the process is accelerated by steeping the print in cold water for 
a considerable time before operating. The devdopment is ve^ 
regfular, the shadows strongly marked, the half -tints well presenred, 
and the liiphts pure ; and as the ammonium-sulphocyanide only acts 
upon those parts of the gelatine which have not been affected by light, 
there is no risk of the partial obliterations which sometimes occur 
with hot water, if the temperatoie is too high. In one experiment 
M. Chardon used tepid water (about 72 degrees Fahr.),with &e addi- 
tion of only 3 to 5 per cent, of the sulpho-cyanide ; and, in another, 
hot water (from 95 to 105 degrees Fahr.}, and in both cases with ex- 
cellent results. The last-named experiment, in particular, is note- 
worthy, as it was made with an over-exposed plate, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the print, which bv the ordinary process of development 
would have remamed of t jo dark a tone, woiua be brought back to a 
lighter and more natural tone, under the action of the new developer. 
This is precisely what occurred, while the tone-relation of the various 
portions of the picture was exactly preserved. 

Vebbss's Sbnsitiseb. — In the columns of Uie Dmttehe Photographen 
Zeitung^ a communication appears from Herr Franz Vereas, of Elau- 
senburg, elucidating some points in practice with his sensitiser (to 
which we have already referred). In the case of a cabinet plate, 
with exposure 1 second in lien ox 6, in dull weather, he uses a sen- 
sitiser composed of 150 cubic centimetres of rainwater, with 1 drop 
of a concentrated solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, and 5 drops of a 
h per cent, solution of chloride of mercury. Time of immerslQn, 
half a minute ; wash thoroughly, and develope with oidinaxy 
ferrous oxalate. If the negative be an instantograph, taken in the 
studio, the immersion is to be prolonged te 1 minute. Whenever the 
picture in the developing bath comes out like a Ughtning flash, tlie 
process is to be retarded by 1 drop of concentrated dtric add soln- 
tion ; or by using spent developer up to 25 per cent, of the whole. 
The sensitiser must be renewed after having served for three or four 
plates. 
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V EXHIBITION. ^ 



COLD, 
SILVER, 

AND 
BRONZE 
MEDALS, 



AND 

OTHER 

PRIZES 

TO £200 

VALUE, 



Will be awarded to Competiton in THIBTEEH CLASSES, and in addition " The Amatenr Fhoto^apher" will give a Prize 
fbr the moat artistic Pictare sent in for Exhibition (which has not before taken a Prize given by this loomal), whether 
SDch Picture has been awarded a Prize in its Class or not 

Tlie Company's desire ia to encourage the growing popularity of Photography amongst Amateure. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Manager, Photo- Apparatus Department, 108 & 110, Kegent Street. 

THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPY., 

108 & 110, REGENT STREET, 

At the urgent request of many of the Pupils who have availed themselves of the Company's 

gratuitous instruction, will hold an EXHIBIT/ON at 103, NEW BOND STREET 

(Mr. Gullick's Galleries), from April lyrd to May ()th inclusive. 

Intending Exhibitors are earnestly requested to eend in applications for spRce without delay; also to state titlea 
of Ibeir Pictures for Exhibition, and the Class iu which Uiey elect to compete. 

E^ E E E E E S S O N S 

IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Will be given to all purchasing Apparatus to the value of Five Guineas and upwards. 

For the ABO, price One Shilling, or Price Iiiats (sent free) apply either to liONDON 

STEBEOSOOPIO OOMPANY, 64, Oheapside, or UO, Regent Street. 
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BINDING CASES NOW READY, 

r'OST I-K-BE I/O EA-OH. 



IE rOLLOWIHa JOUKHALS, 


AJCONGST 
THE " 


H&FY OTHERS. HATE FATOTTRABLT COKHEHTED UFO 
AJfATEUS FHOTOQKAFHE&." 


Naval & unitary Qazetie. 










Irish Times - 


Cyclist. 










Hull Express- 


Yorkshire Post. 












Neath Gazette. 










Oldhim Evening 


Leeds Mercury. 










Chronicle. 


Broad A r row- 










Clifton Chronicle- 


Pall Kail Gazette. 










Midland Free Press. 


Beverley Guardian. 










Printer & Stationer. 


Hampshire Telegraph. 










Bedford A County 


Manchester Guardian- 










Record- 


Tyneside Echo. 
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TECHNICAL ARTICLES. Tlw Itok Boom, by ir. K.Bnrla«. Kr*. Eoehemonfi B«TBagB— AQaoMBKiBT— 



SalMtinK B Kit, by S. Hoirard Fan 



leWftterQipsiea," &c. 

jTOtliT'l, bj L. T. MraA., 

FkhI UtUfjoha'i KzperiuM, by Z. T. Meade. 



t) PbotairTBDhT Pliotogrspj on tlie Open OOMUi.bj G. Spranng. Tlw Oorotliy'i, bj L. T. Mradt. 
by T~n nrpimth « *" »' Horn* FortraltiuB, by T. X. Arm^troag. Pwl UtUfyoha'i KzperiuM, br 

i;it.ll,„ m.mtM JSSi^iiVh? Ill.W.jThr<..;hth.W»ia. 

■^^, ""r'""" " "^ "■■"• " '■■ £i»2Sffi l™i.U.,, »r rr./. R..1.,, ».V.»™-*..~.-Bj J. L. m.H. M.A. 

Abnomud Developert, by W. K. n-iHan. , Sp<i«ldi^g TRAVELS. 

The PUtinotype ProoMi. Initrnctien tot BeB^an, by ■»('«■>«•" W y'". ThMugh th« TortBiiate Isle* witk Cmmt* 

Stella Pkotomphy, bv ««>. T. E. E^n- ^'^ " "olour Kkffie I*ntwn SlidM, by T. uTuum, by OliiU M. Slon., A«ther i>f 

aUwr PrintSw by J'uWiB, il?flwAorrf. ,^... '"J.Z'.J.t.-. v » , . », ■ j "Norw»y in June." 

The Soda Devidoper, by Larti MaedoHa, B.A. "Vi'^^'Z*™- "' °'^ V"!'"!"" Blanchard. ^ Photo»r»pMo Tow in Weet KWTy, by E. 

bMhromatie PUtM, by W. Go«dmn- ttniek PrinUnjr Pspew, by Grwnfroai Fm, ^_ j^„^i,. 

Toning, by Valenlint Blamhant. *■'*■ m.rwH *•" ' *o«i»l>le Trieyule wilh a Camara in 

Hint! on Portrainre, by Joieph MahUiick. TALES. Forth Talei, by M. J- Leait, and A. J. 

Copying Kapi and Plant, by TAonuu Seatton. Th« Blihop'i DUeuMa, by D. Pelga. Marrietl. 

In addition to the above, there are in Vol. I. many artielea on Social and General topics connected with Photognphy, Cyoling, and 

kindred artii and Bdenoes. Also aeveral Pictorial Supplemcnta bud Illuatraticinl to many of tbe ArtialBB. 
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9^0 (SorrMpimbenls. 

QmiH, ud npIlM tUreta, in bwttd fiM of 
Ann, ud inulm ua tairilad to hwlf UM ODi 
•olumi ttr obtaWnc tai gM^ bOonatiim. Wi 

HUUiH jllllllilllM mil IMWHIl ktbMttWO dMT Sv 

BTTUB 

1. WrittooaHriAatf th«c«pCTonl7. 

1. Witt* ndi quMtton, U oD*dIffa»Dtnb]Nt,on 

* « WXU luina nf^dna on tb« buk rt null 
F, nirieM thtr >» to tM pnbliihad, wh« ttuT 



QITBXIEB. 

PHOTO-IjITHOaaiPHY.--WiU my of my 
tellow nmlen kindlr iafoim nu t^ proo™ of photo- 
litho and elchiiw uie suae on zinc ; vfaat kind of 
paper ia uaed In tK printing, and what chemicaU, aa,, 
an DMd tor blOag into tke linc !— Wiij.iAii. 

IiANTSIUr TRAJIBPABBMOIIiS. — I 
heaid laat nek that there aic «ioe dry pUlci made 
now tapedallr nlted for tanW "~ ' 



I'a UoirraLT Albttk.— Wo bans le- 

Eltud, of Uarkrt Horboraugb. the 

---—■- MootlUy Albnm," and 



ceiwd from 

Snt oop7 of " 1 ae Amauuj- ■ 
mcflt cordially oongratnUte 
numoarln whiehhe haa cair 

present thlttMn SHmben, and three alhmns dRtdale 
cTsiT veek, hain> retained by the lait nceiTer. A 
better or pleawnter method id diftnaiBff inlonnaUon, 
and improiliia' the quali^ o( amateur work seneraJlT, 
cDnld hardly be tonnd. Oppoaite each photograph la 
a printed f onn cootaining Ibe toUoviM particulare :— 
Uembcr'a onmber an lilt. Subject. Data. Wtatbec 
and time of day. Camera uwd. Lena used. Hake 
of plate. Biieofatop. Lansth of expoante. Bynem 
of development. Majie of paper and toning bath. 
The plctim on the whole ar« fair, one or two being 
very creditable indeed, two riei ' "'' "^ ' "he 
river I^me, n(«r Hancheater, 1 lat 

oould lie desired. Vo. 1 aendi 'of 

WatenDouthBay,wilhflBnrea,ai Ige 

and waterfall. No. 3 haa got a on 

a misty day, " Swirley Pool," n og 

the 'dilDciilty 



?™' 



[lotel.byNo. 8, iri" 



' Wight. No. . . 
■mack aground o 






idge," By H 



by what 



le the y iw called 



" breakljur wave " eflccla 

s X 4MonNTa.- 



Qreet pituiirt 
pth M to hnH 



would feel obliged I 
aiaea; Si to, where a 



are dintincllr intereitii 

fhUUnotype by No. lE, and tome rtudiw of animala 
ly No. 1*. worthily hniih the album. We muat Bay 
we feel a little regret at the absence of «jf altempta 
at portraiture, aa the diffieultiea are not very great, 
and we think with a little care in lighting, and by 
making uie of a good natural background and 
acHaaories, very pleating atudica could be obtained. 
At any rate, one or two tigurea artiitically poeed 
often add very much to the lievuty of a landeoape, 
Ur. Eland rcqucatfl OB to Bay that no^more membera 



4foT Sale vt tf«liraiff 

AdTWtiumantl for IhU Column mnit b.i 
recelTBd by WBDNSSDAY HOBH- 
IHO'B POST. 

E1TLB8.— FvBi rvw •<■"?' f" '•'^** I*"*' «- !—• 
«l OM /ar Mr* aiMWnal Mr« ventf muM is 
wl<wd wKt eae* a^MMlHnaJ. ItfArr wit* IJt> 



aS.—TraJ* AiKTHttHumU saMiM, awbr «■ lire 
lUatam, it im—rtti Ai IMi celHn. 9mA Aiveri 

tnUc* auy itlAutiMld «t wfUutllw. 

Wanted, fplaW " In»tantogf»pb," •ound, o 
plete. and clicap.— Mr. Fag«, iXi, Brockley Be 
Brocklcy, S E. 

10 X S bellow* cameia, and Ombh's patent apl 
atlo C lem. uniurpaaaed for landscape. Will eidui 
tor l/l lena at r^d Tsclilinear type, or cad 
"Camera," HoOaUom&Co.UddiiwtOD. 

8i>:eiMcKellen'Bcameia.3donUebackB; Si 
9 X 7 reimlinearlena: Boss's Ko. 4 portable syrnD 



id wateroroot 



-. -portablesymmetri. 

or plates; two Inatantaneoos 

.. _ise. Will sell, ortake ioea- 

iber" ■ ■ 

riheeh-.. 

bleclro-plste bed double-geared 
rolling macQUH ; reiy perfect and new, £7 ]Oa,—Apply 
S and ID, Baker Street, W. 

G X 4 camera, focussing to 14 inebea ; 4 doable dark 
slides ; lenses raiying from 4iin. to ISiu. foctu, Btting 
one mount; three rectiUnetn. three single. "> •- 
neat patent leather caae. All perfect. " ' 
worth, Lymm, Cheshire. 
Camera, 7^ x 5, rectilii 

folding stand, a goodappai „ 

£fi.-W. a. Low.aj.Miller'a Wynd, Diin 



: 6, rectilinear Ian. 



All in 



onble back', 
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jlated, and intensity 
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ANDREW THOMSON, 
THAMES YACHT ABEHCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.C. 
ftAXLIITO TAOHT8 for SALZ or HIBB . 

of trom 8 Tons up to S70 Ton*. 
STflAM TAOHTSfor 8ALI1 or HIBB of 

bom 10 Tout up to 600 Tons. 
A nombM of 8TBAM IiAUHOHBa for 



"AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER," 

Several numbers having been reprinted. 
The PuBLiaHESB can now supply all hack 

number t. 
Otfices :— 22, BtrcnNoain 3r., LohdoHiW.C- 



EDWARD DAY, 

Baflnar, Aiakror, Mtd BnUlon Daalar, 

Pondiaasr, at lull Market Value, of Gold, ^«r, and 
Futbg Ban, Scnp, Sweni, Old Silver Plate, kc, Ac 
having a tuperior mcthocf of reducdng every kind o 
Gold and Silver Wast* from Photographic operadooi, is 
thcrebrenabled lo give a high pnc« for the same Caih 

27 1 2S, TB^rrtone lane. Binniaglmn. 



PATENT PORTABLE POCKET TRIPOD, 



FerSmthj rigid and Sltadg. Mag U had en 

AppToPai, price 20s. and 221. Sd. 

Kir particnlMB with illoBtratioiu and 

teatimomals, apply — 

A, Fmnphny, Stanliope 8t,BiniiiB^ham. 



Dtitli^i^i PriTtliagfiomAmaleanoauSegaliret. 

Fbicbb roB DavBLoriKi). Fbb Doi.— 

1 plates ... 1'- 6x4 ... 6/- «1 x ^ ... fti. 

StUf.i Se-Uuciiitaal modrrale jiricei. 

C. d.V. ... 1/B 10x8 ..'. »/- ptrdOE. 

Cab. ... 31- 11 X 10 ... 1^- 

Prlcea (or Mounting. Spotting and Buinidiing per 

elther'be sent or chaiged eitn for, C.d.V. and Cab., Od. 

^ X <4, ]/- 10 X B, Ue. 11 X 10 and IS x la, i'O. 

Making aulai^ed negatives from Amateura own 

negatives. Cash with order, 

CaWnet, <;- ^ ^ X 6,1 (i/« _ 10 x 8 8,.'- 13 x 10 10'. 



^i; oul and ei-erp effort *" nutth to ob' 
•om eacA lugaifn. A"o tofalg print 



EDWABD HOSKINB, 
PHOTOGRAPHER & SILVER PRINTER 

448. NEW CK0S8 EOAI), LONDON, S.E. 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPSLnBR HOAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Eolugflrs, Piiiit6rs,R«teiehtfs, Pilitsrs. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SBITD FOR PRICE LIST. 



THE STHAIOTS! EZFL08I0KS. 

foa t3 htpCKtxwr orDimcm.T photogrmphio wort, 
Ilisoa's PLiTBa ataod pn-emimnt, nde article on 
^lotDgrapblng the Dynamite Explosions in London, 
ntbe AxtTEiia FHOToaupnsB, February Stb. leSB. 
'NELSON'S PLATES wae uaed la ev«rT saae," and 
i-parti( ■ ■ ■ ■" 



JTMB^iHf Deofloped oad Printtd. 
Ctrpgimg lai aOarting done al mail TfatnabU rslv, tf 

FREDERIC WEMYSS, 
1, OlBwaUnd VIUm, OleTeland Boad, 

BABNBB, B.W. 
Sftcimii and PriaLiil/miiardtd on ixeipl a/ tiUimpi. 



Tbme plates an used exohulTelr br munbers of the 

Irsphers of the world aod the War 
En^and. France, Qennany and BuBsia- 
simplicity, aod hlgli quality, combined 



BATHOBD LTHrS (Ketemrt), 

408, Edgware Ed., London, W. 

Undn-takit, for Amatnm and Profenimait. all 
iinde of front {Sigh-Clan) in Oil, Water 
Ctteur, Btpia, Monoekroiiu, ft, 
SiMoi«UUM:— ftirtraUidlnem (Aueos. Ora^au 
m Wltatmat/i Paper. Opali Kttktd fa ITalir Vohare. 
HtgaOmtn-taHlted, PriiOiitg, *e., aii al afnei friai. 



md quahty forwi 

W. H. * J. IfBLSON, 

SHERLAND WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 
LONDON, S.W. 
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CekhrtOtd^ the eitetttattaftluir quality ^Ihenm^rtHahility. Pncisverym*Jrrat: 

WaOLEBALE AND BBTAIL DEPOT— 

J. MOTHEBSILI, (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 



«S 



i-MAMCHEBTER: J. T. CHArMU, Altiert Sqaan; LiyERFOOLi NawTOW * CO. 
QLA3U0W: O. 1UB0I^ 184 aancblabaU StrM*i LEEDS: UarBOLos a Baam<»; 



Prvst lAttx on application. Special tenna to SMppera f Dealera. 
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ENLARGIN G * FOB ^ AMATEURS. 

THE ARGENTIC GELATINO-BROMIDE PROCESS. 



! of Amalenr Enlar^n on Paper or Opnl. Simple, Ineipendve, and giring most brilliuit 
tl tliB detaiin of the nepitive enableB tholiu^eBt pictnrea to ba made from amall neR'ativea irith a delicacy 
<3. The manipuUtiona are aimple, and require no appliancas bejond the ordinary apparstoB in the 

Prices of the AKaEsnc Gel.\tino- Bromide Papeb. 

81n. Sshts. Uahta. I Sac. flihts. ISshta. I Sire. Sahta. !«■>■(■. I Sm, Sihti. IlKtata. J Slie. flabte. IS ahto. 

rarcEs OF THE Aeoektic Matt Sitbface Opal PuTEa. 

iHcludiiig a imall ihiet of Argntit raprr for trial F.ipoi«re irilh errry Plate. 
SLie. e In bos. I Size. 8 in hoi. [ Biie. G in hrn, I Si». flinbon. 3inboi. I Biw. Sin box. 3 in boi. I Rax. 8 In box. 3 in box. 

<lx3l s;- lajxU 5,'- 1 84x61 e.c | lo x s io.« «,-- | is x lo is;. hb j | la x la ai'. i|c^ 

Uaed by Amatenn throDgliout the World. See Hr. T. C. Hepwortli'i Article ia "Amateur Fbotop^phar," Jan. 8, 1885- 

PAPER NEGATIVES. 
SPECIAL. ARGENTIC PAPER FOR NEGATIVE WORK, 

A Paper of the same quality and seiuitivenese as on ordinary Dry Plate, and similar in every re«peot with the adTantagc* of eztrame 
lightnera, and non- fragility, it in extonMTely used by travellers and touristB in every part of the world, and on all ocoaaions when these qoalitiM 
are an adranta^. 

Prices of the SrEciAi, Abobntic Paper for Neoatite Work. 

Pfr Ihvu Shteli, rackrd Fhl. 

<(x3| 1/3 I eix*t a'6 I ;ix<i n-x i axs a- i »xT 6.'9 i la y lo ii'- i isxH m'- 

8X4 I'a I £[ X 1} an I jS -. 5 891 Pi X «i 6 3 I 10 X 8 H> I 15 X IS IR 8 | » X 18 ». 

Full Price Linte and Instructions Post Free on applioation. 



MORGAN &, KIDD, Argentic aelatino-Bromide Works, 
„ , _„ Kew Foot Road, Richmond, 

PariH : 89, Boulevard des Italiens.] " (LONDON S W ) 

BEST MARKET FOR AMATEURS. 
CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES. 



AMATEUKS' CAMERAS. 

We are mnking a good substantiAl Camera, to meet the requirements, at a moderate prioe. 

These Cameras ore not like some of the nibbiBh that has lately been offered for the use of amateort. We can reoommaid 
them as serviceable and well-made articles for the money. 

BellowB, body, screw adjustment, folding bottom hoord, double swing, ridng and side motion front, fitted witii 
Acbromatio Lens and Instantaneous Shutter, which can be regidated to move at an/ speed; also folding Tripod Stand with 
Brass head, complete. . 

j-plateaize i'2 19s. 6d. | } -plate sise .. £4 ITs. 6d. | 1/1 plate size .. £6 ISs. Od. 

ALBERT PLATES the best for Amateurs, Cbeaprat, and easiest to work. 

Prom London l>ep6t . . * ^ 1 1/1 10 x 8 12 x 10 

1/3 1/11 3/- fi/1 9/- 12/9 perdosen. 

If ordered by quantity oao be sent from the factory 5 °;„ less than above prices. 

EAGLE CHLORn)B GOLD.— The most suitable for Amateurs.— As a bath can be made and used in two 
mintitAB with the certainty of toning readily, and yet the cost is httle more than half the usual price, vi«., 1/2 per 15-gt»in tnl>e 
ffiijidreds of TatiirKMiali recfived, tpeaking nf iU good quaJiiy. 
Eteht Abticlb connected with the Art Sdpplieu at Hodekatb Pbices. 

Proprietor— C. E. ELLIOTT, 36Jewin Street, & 38Jewin Crescent, London, B.C. 

BROWNING'S AMATEUR'S SET OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 

compriBing a superior Aohromatic Lens, Ballowi 
B 4} by 31, Bark Baok to hold Two Dry PUtaa, 

nd. One doi. superior Dry Plates, Two Ebooita 

DevelofODg Trays, Printing Frame, Qlaas Funnel and Developing Gla^ 
Senaitiaod Paper, Filtering Paper, and Bottles of Hyposulphite ot Soda, 
Sulphate of Iron, Oxalate of Potash, and Negative Varnish. 

Complete in Case, Price £2 5s. 



Full Illmtrated Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus tent fret. 

JOHN BROWNING, 

63, STRAND, LONDON. 
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OONTEHTS. 



PhalirgrapMc Bl/a-Plulit 



_ TSSS^ 

Button Pluilanniphic Socirts 

^artaUer Evhaxgt 

Orlho-aiTBmaUt Kara 



HOTICX TO SUBBOBIBXBS. 

SnbMilptloii In the XTuitod Eingdmn, prepaid ;— 

emontlu, Ga. 6d. ] 12montlu, 10b. lOd. 

Snbwrlptlon in ttie Po»tal Unioii, prepaid : — 

e moaQtB, 68. 6d. | 13 monthi, ISa. Od. 

BnlworipUon to India, OUna, to., piep«id :— 

6 monthi, 10b. lOd. | 13 monthB, 3Ib. 8d. 



tafnlng Orden, Bemittanoaa, Sua and ExaBuraB 



AdvartiaBiiienta, or oUwr bannesa mattars, ihonld ba BddTeand 
to tli« PmuaaxB of the Ajutkub PaoToaaAPHXB, 22, Bnokin^kain 
8tre«A, Btrtmd, London, W.G. ; whilst Ittcnu^ oonMbntiona and 
qnoiea Bhonld be addraMed to the Edinb. 

ADTEBTISEMEHT DEPARTMENT. 



PBIZE COMFETITZON. 

"AiraCAXS AT HOME." 
ParHcttlara of this Internaitonal Prize Competition 
will he/ow.d inpreceding numbers of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitions is 
April 4:ih. 

Cloth Casea for bindrng Volume I. of this journal, 
which will be completed upon April 3, 1885, are 
now preparing. The design will be chaste and 
appropriate, in black and gold. The Publisher 
will now be glad to receive orders for the 
same, so that he mag form some idea of the 
number of eases that will be required. As onlg 
a limited number will be blocked, to prevent 
disappointment subscribers will oblige bg placing 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, is Is. 6rf. per case. 



THE NOTTIHOHAM "AHATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER" PRIZE. 

Next week will be published, as a supplement to this 
journal, a facsimile of the photograph which 
gained our Prize at the recent Nottingham 
Exhibition. This beautiful picture, which is 
a view of a Somersetshire Village^ Bossingion by 
name, was taken by Mr. £larry Manfield, of 
Northampton. 



FRIDAY, MARCE2.1, 1885. 

" To hold a* 'i tetr$ tht mirror vp ie Ifatwn." — Sbaxsfess. 
Several of ths American Collo^s are eBtablisMn^ depart- 
menta for the inatniotion of phato^aphy. Id fact, the art 
and science of photography in the States is every year be- 
coming more and more a branch of ordinary educa- 
tion. When it ie remembered how invaluable photo- 
graphy is as an assistant in nearly every Tvalk of life, it is 
certainly surpriaiiig that it has not, long before this, been 
recognised at our public schools and colleges. In astron- 
omy, in botany, in geology, in medicine, in meteorology, 
in microscopy, and in the fine arts, besides its value as a 
useful and absorbing hobby and amusement to both 
young and old, photography in becoming more and more 
essential. The schools to which we naturally look for 
startiug such departments in this country are Bugby and 
Clifton — they have their chemical, physical, and workshop 
departments already — and if they will only give the 
lead, we are sure others wilt follow. At the same time, 
we cannot ignore the fact that at some of our principal 
schools — Eton and Ohorterhouse, for instance, within our 
personal knowledge^boys are practising photography, and 
from specimens of their work, wfaicli we have seen, are by 
no means practising it unsuccessf ully. 

This year, two English yachts, the Genetla, owned by Sir 
Bichard Sutton, Bart., and the QalaUa, building at 
Port Qlasgow, by Messrs. John Beid and Co. — the 
builde» of the well-known racing yachts Florence and 
Coryphid — for Lieut. Henn, B.N., both from designs 
by Mr. J. B. Webb, are sailing for New York, to compete 
for the Queen's Cup, won by the America in 1851. Many 
of our readers may remember the great ocean race from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook between the Cambria and the 
Dauntleu in 1870. Mr. F. Balli, the present owner of the 
Cambria, is starting in his vessel next week for a tour 
round the world, commencing with America, and then 
going on, vid India, China, and Japan, to visit our Austra- 
lian colonies. Mr. Ealli has purchased an elaborate 
photographic outfit, and, we hope, will return with a collec- 
tion of extremely interesting pictures. 

AnYTHnra to do with ammonia must interest photo- 
graphers. It remains for the WorH to employ oar most 
useful alkali in a way which is certainly novel, if not 
myBterious. In connection with pyro, with potassium 
bromide and other salts, anunonia is naturally associated. 
It is strange therefore to read, in the issue of the journal 
just named, for March I8th, that there is such a thing as 
an " ammonia— funny evening." One would have thought 
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the world oontained Bufficient epithets for the use of any 
ordinary writer. But the WvrWi writer is extraordinary. 
The epithet is not oomfortable-looking, it does not strike 
one as being very euphonious, but having once initiated 
new uses for words, we shall expect the journal in ques- 
tion to come out with such expressions as '' bromide- 
sleepy," '* pjro-songster," "citric — opera-bouffe,'* "hypo- 
baritone," "A-solution — symphony." We freely give 
these suggestions to " L. E." — the World's musical 
critic. 



In the discussion which followed Mr. W. K. Burton's 
paper on " Developers," at the Society of Arts, several re- 
marks were made which are worthy of being recorded. To 
a member, who asked, what was the best proportion of 
sulphite of soda to add to the pyro solution, Mr. England 
replied that, in his opinion, five grains of the sulphite 
should be used to one ounce, as a developer. Mr. Deben- 
ham said it would be inferred from Mr. Burton's paper 
that pyrogallic acid did not act properly without a 
restrainer, such as bromide ; but he had had some plates, 
not slow ones either, which gave an imag^ so very intense 
that he tried to develope them without using bromide, nnd 
a very fair quantity of ammonia, obtaining a very fair 
image indeed. It, therefore, evidently depended on the 
particular make of plate whether bromide was necessary. 
Generally, he preferred using larger quantities of bromide 
than were usually recommended. Mr. H. Trueman Wood 
made a very sensible— and, naturally, a true — remark, that 
it did not very much matter which particular alkali was 
used in the developer ; the truth being that, as long as 
Opie's prescription was followed, and you mixed the de- 
veloper with " brains," the ingredients were not of so much 
importance. The Chairman, Captain Abney, said he was 
inclined to join issue with the lecturer as to the definition 
of a developer. He thought Mr. Burton should have 
drawn a distinction between the two kinds of development 
which he had shown. In the case of a platinotype print, 
development took place by the substitution of one chemical 
for another, almost in equivalent proportions. The 
amount of platinum reduced by the developer, which in this 
case was potassium oxalate, was measured by the amount 
of iron in the paper which was reduced by the action of 
light. In the other mode of development, there was no 
limit to the amount of silver which might be deposited on 
the image. Thus, the intensity of image in one case 
was controlled by the circumstances of the action of light 
alone, and in the other by the action of light, plus the 
length of time you chose to give to the development. He 
might, perhaps, be hypercritical in making these remarks, 
but it was just as well to keep this distinction in view. 
Amongst other points brought out in this discussion was 
one by Mr. England in connection with the daguerreotype 
process. He said he had exposed a daguerreotype plate in 
the usual way, placed it in the evening in the mercury box, 
and allowed it to remain there until next morning without 
applying heat, when it produced a fairly developed image. 
By then applying a gentle heat, he obtained a very perfect 
negative. He had no doubt that had the plate simply 
remained over the mercury for two or three days at the 
ordinary temperature, it would have been fully developed. 



Mr. Werge, confirming this, said that many years ago he 
used to find that a daguerreotype picture was very well de- 
veloped by simply placing a metal plate, smeared with a 
small amoimt of mercury, almost in contact with the ex- 
posed plate, and carrying it for a few hours in the vest 
pocket. Captain Abney recommended ccurbonate of potash 
for use in the developer without any restrainer. There 
would then be no stain at all on the negative, which would 
be a beautiful dear blank with very transparent shadows. 
This was the developer he preferred using, and for bring- 
ing out an image which had been subjected to a very short 
exposure, it was superior to any other. He also stated that 
when he had to develope a plate, concerning the exposure 
of which he knew nothing, his invariable practice was to 
use a weakish developer at first, and, after inunersion for 
ten or fifteen seconds, when the plate was well soaked, to 
take it out of the bath, rest it on the dish, allowing the 
picture to come out of its own free will. By that means, 
you got, as in the old collodion dajs, a phantom image, 
which was readily intensified to any required density. 



In the pages of our American contemporary, the Photo^ 
graphic Times, Dr. Joseph M. Eder writes against the use 
of a solution of nitrate of lead for eliminating the last 
traces of hyposulphite of soda in the negative. He points 
out that the lead salt does not entirely destroy or decom- 
pose the hypo, but that, on the contrary, a new and 
injurious salt — hyposulphite of lead^is formed, which, 
being almost insoluble in water, remains in the film. He 
says that he is thoroughly convinced that the bathing of 
plates in a solution of a salt of lead offers even less security 
to the permanency of a negative than does the simple 
washing of it in pure water. He contends that peroxide 
of hydrogen, proposed by Captain Abney for this purpose, 
has no effect whatever, as it is incapable of destroy ing the 
hyposulphites even with the assistance of heat. As peroxide 
of hydrogen is rather expensive, and is employed by many 
professionals and .amateurs, and is recommended by a 
number of photographic authorities, he especially 
emphasises this statement. The conclusion he comes to is 
that the very best bath for removing the hypo is one of 
concentrated alum. 



We have recently made some remarks in the^e columns 
concerning the definitions of amateur and professional. In 
connection with this subject the following, which appeared 
in the Photographic Times oi the 6th inst., will be read with 
some interest : — ** Somebody may be asking us. What is 
an amateur, as somebody asked, not long since, why a 
professional could not be an amateur too ? An amateur is 
one who follows any special object purely for the love of 
it, as opposed to one who follows it in part or entirely for 
profit. The custom-house puts the matter in a pointed 
way. When we landed last year, coming from Italy, we 
had, of course, the well-used camera which had made 
campaigns all about the Mediterranean. The baggage- 
searcher pounced on it for duties. We said it was part of 
the tools of our trade. " Are you a photographer by pro- 
fession ? " he asked savagely (these fellows ask all their 
questions as if they were bulldogs and the goods meat for 
them). We could not say that we were. **Then," said 
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he, *'you must pay duty ; these things can only go in as 
tools of your trade." ** But," said we, ** we follow litera- 
ture for a living, and this apparatus is a necessary part of 
our outfit, as we employ it to make the illustrations of our 
articles." And we had an hour's discussion oyer the point 
before one of the more intelligent examiners interfered, and 
decided that as we employed the camera to aid in getting 
our living, it was part of the tools of our trade ; bat the 
question if we are amateur or professional was not so easily 
decided — isn't yet, we guess. Is a scientific or professional 
man,who employs photography as an adjunct in his proper 
work, to record the facts he wishes to call attention to, an 
amateur or a professional photographer ? Evidently 
neither the one nor the other — he is the tertium quid; 
photography raised to the third power. All one can say 
for him is that he is entitled to bring in his photographic 
apparatus as tools of his trade. He doesn't come in for 
''advice to amateurs," and, to tell the truth, he doesn't 
generally need it, for, as he knows exactly what he wants, 
he is competent to select his implements without the aid of 
more counsel than he will get from the scientific treatises 
which he knows by heart. He knows that so-called cheap 
apparatus never pays, and as for manipulation he will learn 
all he needs to know from the directions that accompany 
his dry plates. If he wants counsel, he will seek it from 
a specialist whose experiences have been the same as his 
own. He would be glad to be informed whose plates are 
the quickest, but can easily learn for himself." 

* 

The amateur is, presumably, a man of more cultured 
education and greater leisure than the professional photo- 
grapher ; and may reasonably be expected to have a keener 
sense of the sBsthetic principle, and a more educated 
knowledge of the history and science of art than his pro- 
fessional brother — better skilled though the latter may be 
in the technique of his art. Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., in 
his recently published Academy Lectures^ has given us such 
a light and easy, though, withal, masterly and attractive, 
sketch of the progress of Art, that we cannot refrain from 
calling the attention of our readers to the volume. It is 
just the sort of book that would most materially assist the 
amateur photographer in strengthening the intellectual 
side of his artistic education. 



Another art book, Mr. Ruskin introduces to the EDglish 
public, with a preface, M. Ernest Chesneau'8jEV?^/wA School 
of Painting, In the past, Mr. Buskin thinks our national 
school has suffered from its own '' self-sufficiency," and the 
lack of Government support ; while now, in the near 
future, he fears a loss of ** national character," from a too 
close study of foreign styles. 

* 

The editor of Funny Folks gives us a picture of the special 

correspondent of the future — as he will he. While he takes 
a picture with one hand, he fires off a Gtitling with the 
other, and carries miles of telegraph wire round his waist, 
to despatch his messages direct from the scene of action ! 
No doubt, the special correspondent of the future will have 
to he a photographer — but why need he take any part in 
active hostilities ? Will the editor explain that part of the 
joke to us ? 



Hetterjsto tl^e SUftot. 

A CAMERA WALLET FOR CYCLISTS. 
Sir, — In practising photography from a tricycle, one of the 
essentials is that the camera and dark slides should be placed 
as to be readily accessible in a moment, and should, at the same 
time, be so packed away for transport, as to be free from rattle, 
or undue knocking about, one against the other. This is by no 
means the case with the camera bags that are usually supplied 
for the purpose, as these articles are constructed, mostly, with 
one partition only, and in this one space camera, dark {slides, 
and lens, have all to be inserted ; the result being that the 
camera and the dark plate holders apparently try which can 
make the most noise, and as the bag is jolted along the road, 
holes are worn in the velvet cloth, the dark shdes come open, 
and the plates are apt to drop out into the light, when, of 
course, they are irretrievably spoiled. 

Then, too, when it is desired to stop and take a view, there is 
generally some few minutes occupied in rummaging in the bag 
for the various etceteras. First the camera, then the lens, 
which has to be screwed into the flange, then the lens cap is 
missing, and is only found at last at the.bottomof the bag, after 
turning out the whole of the contents, to the disarrangement 
of all order in the sequence of the plate carriers ; then the 
camera has to be opened out, and adjusted prior to focussing, 
in short, there is so much to be done. In fact, many good 
views are passed by simply because so much time is lost over 
each, and because of the b*ouble involved. 

Now I have got Messrs. Brooks & Son, Criterion Works, in 
Birmingham, the tricycle saddler, to make me a bag from a 
design I sent them, that obviates all this, and renders taking a 
view the work of a few seconds only, and keeps each piece of 
apparatus in its proper place and separate from everything 
else, and entirely obviates rattle when travelling. 

I allude to a stout leather case, divided into partitions. The 
bottom partition is sufficiently large to hold the camera with 
the lens already screwed into the flange, and the bellows drawn 
out to the normal focus. 

I carry eight double backs, and for the disposal of these 
I have eight spaces above the lower space in which the camera 
is carried, like four shelves, divided in the middle, into each 
of which I place a double back which is thus easily 
accessible. 

Hanging down in front of the double backs^ arranged in the 
series of *' shelves," there is a leather flap which serves to 
keep off the glare of light when the wallet is opened. - 

The whole is lined with velvet, and this most effectually 
deadens sound, and when riding the whole arrangem^it is 
totally free from noise. 

The camera wallet is locked, and opens from the top, having 
a lid with projecting flanges, which renders its interior quite 
light ti^ht. o^ course the measurement of the various par- 
titions IS dependent upon the particular size of camera used. 

It is obvious that such an arrangement for having '' a place 
for everything, and everything in its place " must be most 
convenient to a cyoUst on a tour, or to any peripatetic photo- 
grapher when he does not wish to lose more time thau he can 
help, but desires to have the greatest possible number of pretty, 
or interesting views, and I must say I find the arrangement I 
have described very handy indeed. 

Any saddler, or bagmaicer, would of course be able to make 
such a wallet, Messrs. Brooks made mine in a few days after 
the receipt of my sketch, and have made it very well inoeed. 

London, March 20, 1885. SIGMA SMITH. 



The Dublin Universitt Review. — ^The Art Sapplement of this 
journal for March, oontains a review of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
of Arts. It is illustrated with zinoo blocks in the text| and with full- 
page lithogfraphs of the most notable pictures in the exhibition. It is 
a new departure for a university to issue the illustrated catalofl^ 
for the art exhibition of the Dublin season, but apparently such a 
catalogue has long been wanted, and no one coining forward to 
supply the want, the gap has been filled by the ^lUng publication 
now before us. The pnncipal features of this year's exhibition are, 
the portrait of J. C. Hook, R.A., by Mr. MiUaiB, R.A., and the 
delicate piece of painting by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
entitled *< Weaving the Garland." The reviews of the pictures and 
sculptures are cleverly and scholarly written, the whole forming a 
capital example of what an illustrated exhibition catalogue should be, 
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Bt Ada S. Ballin. 

If Photography were to be represented as a modem 
Muse, her statue would have to be east with one hand 
outstretched towards Science, and the other towards Art ; 
for Photomraphy — which, so to speak, is the offspring of a 
union of Science with Art — offers assistance alike to both 
her parents. 

In a short article like the present, it is impossible to do 
more than touch upon a few of the bye-paths by which 
Photography leads to the noble goal of increased know- 
ledge. The almost inconceivably small, and the almost un- 
imaginably great, are alike subjects for the exercise of 
this Art, which can represent equally well a corpuscle or a 
planet. 

It is of infinite use to all teachers and students of the 
natural sciences by the opportunities it affords for illuistra- 
tion. It graphicaQy records the discoveries made by the 
use of the microscope, and thus aids the botanist, the 
histologist, the physiologist, and the pathologist. 

PubHc lecturers on almost any subject find their au- 
diences more interested and attentive if their lectures are 
illustrated than otherwise ; and, for this purpose, photo- 
graphs are most useful — either mounted, or, better still, 
on slides shown by a magic lantern. 

In the twin sciences of medicine and surgery, in addi- 
tion to its value in connection with tlie microscope for the 
discovery of pathological organisms, and minute morbid 
developments, photography opens up a boundless field of 
inquiry, and offers endless facilities for the record and 
comparison of diseases. 

Medical men are beginning to perceive this, and in the 
Hospitals very remarkable cases are frequently photo- 
graphed; but no rule is made of this, the photos only 
being obtained when required for some special purpose — 
as, for instance, to illustrate a paper read before one of 
the Societies. An extension of the practice is, however, 
very desirable ; and much benefit would accrue to the 
medical profession, and, through it, to the public at large, 
if at least one of the medical men or clinical clerks at 
every Hospital were to make it his duty to photograph all 
uncommon cases. These photos should be inserted in the 
Hospital Keports, and copies should also be provided for 
circulation in the profession. These would be of the 
greatest service to students, and a very g^at boon to 
country practitioners who, far removed from the great 
centres of medical education — the large Hospitals— -nave 
but few opportimities of increasing their knowledge of the 
more rare complaints, and of fitting themselves to en- 
counter those serious and difficult cases to which they may 
at any moment be called. 

In operative surgery, it is of great importance to be able 
to compare the af^pect of the case after operation with its 
previous appearance ; and, in cases of disease or malforma- 
tion, where there is a return of the evil, it is useful to be 
able to compare its extent with that of the former stale. 
An example of the manner in which the practice here sug- 
gested should be carried out is afforded by the National 
Orthopeedic Hospital, where two of the surgeons, Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Little — both skilful amateur photographers 
— ^photograph all the " good *' cases, both before and after 
treatment. Mr. Fisher states that he has found photo- 
graphy of the greatest use in recording the various 
conditions of deformity ; and he adds that it is to him a 
pleasant recreation, as he does his own developing and 
printing. He employs the platinotype process, preferring 
it to the silver method, both for its easier application, 
cleanliness, and general excellence. Mr. Little also photo- 
graphs his private, as well as his hospital, patients, using 



an ordinary room with a West aspect and developing and 
piinting at home. 

The experiences of these gentlemen being made public, 
it is to be hoped that they will encourage others of the 
profession to follow them along this bye-path of photo- 
graphy. 

A suggestion has been offered that our great surgeons 
should be photog^phed in the act of operating ; and, if 
this can be done, it would be most useful to the profes- 
sion, as records of the methods employed by each would 
thus be gradually accumulated ; and, if photographs were 
obtained of every stage in the various operations, a valu- 
able means would be afforded by photo-lithography of 
illustrating treatises on practical surgery. 

The facilities which photography aSPords for illustrating 
lectures and medical works, cannot be over-estimated. No 
written or verbal description of a case can possibly 
represent it so forcibly as a photograph. This is of 
especial importance in those diseases in which character- 
istic expressions of the face and positions of the body 
form part of the diagnosis ; for nothing is more difiicult to 
describe than facial expression. Here Mr. Francis Gallon's 
method of composite photography, by which a number of 
faces may be combined into one type should prove in- 
valuable. 

Not less than medicine and surgery has jurisprudence 
discovered in photography a powerful ally, and it has been 
quicker than they to practically apply that discovery, 
especially as a means of identification. 

In most of the capitals of Europe, suspected persons are 
photographed, and the police show an album containing 
their portraits to the victims of robbery outrage, so 
that the criminal may if possible be recognised. 

All convicts are photographed so that hundreds of prints 
can be produced in a few hours, and distributed among 
the various police centres in case of escape or other 
emergency. 

It is noteworthy that in these photographs care is 
always taken that the hands shall be brought out with 
particular clearness, for the appearance of the face may 
be changed by altering the tension of its muscles, by 
darkening the complexion, or by growing or shaving a 
beard ; but the hands, which present as marked indivi* 
dualities as the face, are less easily disguised and afford 
an important means of identification. 

The introduction of the instantaneous process affords 
additional possibilities of identification. The necessaiy 
apparatus may be reduced to the compass of an opera- 
glass or something equally portable, by means of which 
an otherwise unarmed policeman, instead of ri^dng his 
life by grappling with a burglar, may possess' himself of 
his shadow as a preparatory measure to securing his sub- 
stance. 

An amusing instance of this application of photography 
occurred last autumn at Hastings. Early one morning a 
lady left home, tellingher husband that she could not return 
till the evening. The husband being suspicious went 
down to the shore, and there beheld his wife walking with 
a strange gentleman. He did not hesitate long as to what 
he should do, but called an itinerant photographer, and 
bade him ** take " the pair. This being done successfully 
the neglected husband strolled home again, and, armed with 
an instrument of vengeance, awaited the return of his 
wife. 

Another useful application of our art is the possibility it 
affords of depicting the scenes of murders and other 
crimes. The description of accessaries given by witnesses 
is often indefinite or incomplete, details being overlooked 
upon which much may depend. Here again photography 
can be relied upon as an unerring though silent witness. 
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In like manner railway trains "which have been wrecked 
and buildings injured by fire or dynamite explosion, are 
now photographed for the information of the railway and 
insurance companies, as well as for that of the legal 
authorities. The art is also useful for the detection of 
forgeries, and suspected cheques or papers are frequently 
photographed for the benefit of those interested. 

The services rendered by photography to the architect, 
the engineer, and to inventors generally, are too numerous 
to mention in this article. For the archeologist it opens 
an endless visfa of study, and to the philologist, by the 
facilities it affords for the faithful copying of M.S.S. and 
inscriptions, photography presents opportunities of research 
and comparison, whicn, without its aid, life would be too 
short to give. 

Photography offers a helping hand to her sister arts. It 
decreases the labour of the painter or sculptor by giving 
them the means of sketching out their subject before out- 
door work or sittings need commence. Thus the great 
French painter, Meissonier, has his models photographed 
before beginning work ; and if he purposes to paint a 
group he poses the models in the desired way, and has 
them photographed, both in the group and individually, 
in order to ensure greater accuracy. To all artists photo- 
graphy ffives an opportunity of. obtaining a clear concep- 
tion of the finest works in art of all ages and countries, 
without even quitting their own rooms. 

Copper-plate printing, engraving and lithography are 
being revolutionised by photography, and a hundred other 
peaceful arts are feeling the influence of this new power. 

If wo pass from peace to war, we find that military 
authorities have not been slow to perceive the utility of 
photography for their puposes. At Shoeburyness a regular 
staff of photographers is kept to photograph the experi- 
mental work carried on by the artillery. Captain Abney, 
also, in investigating the action of torpedoes, employed 
photography to ascertain the amount of work expended by 
different charges of g^un-cotton. Plans and maps, when 
wanted for immediate distribution, can in no other way be 
copied so quickly as. by photography and photo-litho- 
graphy. According to Vogel, the photo-lithographic 
establishment of Burchard Brothers, at Berlin, produced 
no less than 500,000 maps during the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71. It was remarked that the Germans were 
so well armed with maps, that they knew the enemy's 
country better than the French soldiers themselves did. 
By photography, also, plans of fortifications and positions 
can be obtained more rapidly than by any other means ; 
and since very beautiful photographs may be taken from 
balloons, it has even been found possible to gain accurate 
knowledge of the enemy's manoeuvres by an application 
of the art. The service is, however, a dangerous one for 
the photographer, for while focussing the position of the 
rival army, he is exposed to its fire. 

Another warlike application of the art is to reduce the 
bulk of messages carried by pigeons. Dagrand, of Paris, 
who first prepared what are called microscopic photo- 
graphs, started the system of these pigeon dispatches 
during the siege of Paris in 1870. All the correspondence 
was first printed on a folio page, then a microscopic pho- 
graph was made on collodion film, which copied the whole 
folio in a space of 1^ inches. A membrane of this kind 
could contain about. 1,500 dispatches, and more than a 
dozen such could be packed in one quill and fastened be- 
neath the pigeon's wing. On arriving, the membranes 
were unrolled, enlarged by magic lantern, and writers set 
to work to copy the various commimications, and forward 
them to their addresses. 

The services rendered by this novel postal system were 
so valuable, that the Qermans, profiting by the example 



of their whilome enemies, have established a regular 
pigeon-post in the chief fortresses of the empire, which 
could be called into requisition in case of siege. 

Another application of the art has been discovered, 
which gives in a few minutes the results yielded by trigo- 
nometry only after a long and difficult process. The im- 
portance of this method for military purposes is evident., 
and experiments in photogrammetry, as it is called, were 
made by the Royal Prussian Staff before Strasburg in 
1870; but the results were not very satisfactory, owing, 
probably, to faulty apparatus being employed. This pro- 
cess is very valuable in exploring expeditions, as not only 
a view of the country can oe given by it, but also taken 
for the projection of maps. 

To the geographer photography is invaluable. It can 
show the elevation of mountains and of buildings, as well 
as determine positions in a plain, and, short of painting, 
there is no medium so perfect as photography for convey- 
ing a true picture of foreign lands, rocks, plants, and 
animal forms. 

The geologist may also employ photography, and, strange 
though it may seem, sun pictures can be made under- 
ground. Thus Vogel photographed the interior of Egyp- 
tian sepulchres by means of sunlight brought by reflectors 
through subterranean passages. 

For meteorological observations, photography has been 
employed automatically to record the readings of the ther* 
mometer, barometer, and other instruments. In this con* 
nection, Professor Neumeyer employed it to determine 
submarine temperature. 

But not only does photography delve into the hidden 
parts of the earth, and dive into the venr depths of the 
sea, it soars also into the infinite heights ot the heavens. 

It registers the rapidly changing phenomena of the sky 
— the lightning and the clouds, and records sun-spots and 
eclipses. No less than six photographs of different stages 
in the eclipse of the sun in 1868 were taken by the German 
Commission at Aden, where the whole phenomenon only 
lasted three minutes. Photography produces views of the 
heavenly bodies, from which measurements can be taken, 
assists the astronomer in the difficult matter of the deter- 
mination of the angle, and, in connection with spectrum 
analysis, even enables us to discover the chemical compo- 
sition of the ^' hosts of heaven." 



INSTRUCTIONS TO BEGINNERS. 

IV. 

By Benjamin Wyles. 

{Continudd from page 344.) 
In my last article the process of development was explained 
with as much simplicity and safety as any operation involving 
chemical re-actions can^be ; *' the wayfaring man, though a 
fool" should not err therein. If all has been performed pro- 
perly, the resulting negative ought to be a good one, full of 
soft half tone, gradating into dear shadow at one end of the 
scale, and into crisp sparkling high light at the other. Such 
a negative will give a print the operator may be proud of. 
And we assumed for the nonce this happy result had berai 
achieved, and gave directions for the next step of varnishing 
such a negative ; but while we say this should be in actual 
practice, there are many variations from it. ** The best con- 
certed schemes of mice and men, gang oft a-gley," the most 
experienced cannot constantly secure it, the beginner is of 
course much more likely to err on one side or the other, getting 
his negative too thin or too dense ; the nervous and hurried 
will fancy the operation ought to be over before they have 
given it full time, and so possibly find the plate thin and poor. 
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Another, vrith a taste for rather emphatically doing things, may 
have carried it too far, and find, after fixing, that the detail is 
clogged up, and the whole too dense. Accuracy of judgment 
as to what is required is very important, and of course practice 
is the one thing to furnish the wider knowledge. It is a good 
plan, after a good negative has once|been secured, to keep it as a 
sort of standard near at hand, and available for reference, and 
endeavour, as far as it can be done, to make subsequent ones 
as near like it as possible, In default of this, or other means 
of judging of the quality of a negative, it may be remembered 
that if the plate can easily be seen through an ordinary light 
when held between the eye and some object, as for instance, 
the other hand, that is, if the hand can be seen through it 
generally, and not merely through the deeper shadows, it may 
be safely reckoned too thin ; on the other hand, if considerable 
spaces are so thick that no detail can be seen in them, except 
by looking through the plate at a very brilliant light, it may be 
judged too dense. These two faults of thinness and density 
we shall now show how to remedy, to bring the plate as near 
as may be to a normal condition. If, however, the cases are 
bad ones — very bad ones — and there is a chance of making a 
new negative, this course may be recommended in preference. 
Nothing will equal a perfect plate made by what may be called 
the first intention ; moreover, by goiwj hack to the erring point 
and rectifying that, the matter is impressed on the memory, 
and that wiQ prove the very best guarantee of its being 
mastered in] the future ; but of course there are many — 
perhaps the majority of cases— in which the plate cannot be 
repeated : and doctoring must be resorted to, and for such cases 
it is of the greatest importance to have at hand a ready 
and reliable means of getting what we want. We shall first 
consider. 

Intensifying a too thin Negative.— Several methods have 
been propounded, but certainly as yet there is none in such gen- 
eral use as the mercurial method. It is certain, and easy to 
perform, and ¥dth proper care there is no reason to consider 
the negatives thus treated impaired in regard to their^erma- 
nence, though this has been alleged of some modifications of 
the process, which we needn't.here go further into. A saturated 
solution of bichloride of mercury, or as it is termed in the more 
recent chemical notation, ** Mercuric Chloride,*' some of this 
poisonous chemical is placed in a bottle, and the bottle filled 
with water, say a dram in half a pint;>he bichloride can be got 
in powder and is quicker dissolved so. On no account, whatever, 
omit to label this very plainly, POISON. It is one of the most 
deadly poisons known, and, of course, should not be kept where 
it can possibly be subjected to inadvertence or carelessness. It 
is as well, in mentioning a chemical of this poisonous kind, also 
to name its ready antidote when it is known to have one. To 
this, there is one in a readily obtainable article, no other than 
the familiar white of egg. This albumen is said to form a perfect 
antidote, and should be swallow.ed in considerable quantities, of 
course, raw, in case of accident. To return, however, to our 
legitimate use of the article— the plate is laid in a dish, after 
thorough washing, and the solution of the bichloride poured on 
it; in a minute or two the film will be observed to grow lighter in 
colour, and this should be allowed to proceed till it appears quite 
white when looked at, or, if the plate is looked through, it will 
present a very unpromising appearance, huffish white in 
colour, and void of any vigour or pluck; the solution may 
be poured back into its bottle, and if the bottle is*nt quite 
full, rinse the dish out with a little water, and pour that 
into the bottle and set aside for future use. The plate and 
dish should have a good washing at the tap, and then left for 
a time in water in the dish, it's not important how hug, but 
if the water is changed once or twice, say half an hour. 



Several changes of water in a comparatively short time are 
more useful than long soaking in one water. The plate being 
sufficiently washed, is now ready for the final operation. Take 
a couple of drachms of liquid ammonia in the meafture glass, 
and add to it two or three times as much water, pouring the 
water off the plate which remains in the dish ; gently tilt over the 
plate this diluted ammonia^it will be seen to blacken immediately ; 
the dish may be rocked to and fro for a minute or two, and 
then, the ammonia being thrown away, the plate is rinsed 
and soaked in water for five minutes, and may be then 
set up to dry. It will be seen to have increased wonderfully 
in power and density. A thin negative utterly unfit for print- 
ing, will, after this, yield excellent prints. There are one or 
two points it may be well specially to emphasise ; take care 
the negative has had a good clearing in the alum solution, at 
least sufficient to ensure all yellow colour being removed. As 
all the operations after fixing can be done in daylight it is- 
quite easy to ascertain this. Then thoroughly wash the plate,, 
and again after the mercury, thorougMy wa^. After the ammo- 
nia there is'nt such need for copious washing, the ammonis^ 
being volatile will not remain in the film tenaoiously, but the 
mercury is not so easy to get rid of, and it must be all gone 
before the ammonia is used, or the negative will be clouded 
and fogged. The very dilute ammonia that is used with the 
pjrro solution in developing, can be used after the mercury, 
but a stronger solution is better, giving greater density to the 
plate, and ensuring the entire conversion of the mercurialised 
film — an important matter, as if this was*nt effectually done 
the negative would possibly become yellow and unprintable, s 
mishap that might need, after some months, that it should be 
re-dipped in the mercury, and then after washing in the 
ammonia — in fact, re-intensified. 

Reducing an Over-Dense Negative.— It sometimes hap- . 
pens that the negative, through development, being poshed too 
far, is so thick that it cannot be printed; or that the print, if 
obtainable at all, will be chalky, and hard in the lights, and 
lacking in quality. A prolonged immersion in the acid alum 
will remedy this, if it is not an extreme case ; but, if it is too 
far gone for this, recourse must be had to a chemical reducer. 
Of these there are several known— as a dilute solution of per- 
chloride of iron ; a solution of chlorinated lime ; of " ozone t 
bleach," and others. But the best I have found, and therefore r 
taken into use in my own practice, is ferridcyanide of potas- 
sium, or < he red prussiate of potash. If prussiate of potash is '■ 
asked for at the shops, it is very likely the yeUow prussiate or 
ferrocyanide will be offered. This will not do ; it is the red • 
prussiate. Some of this is placed in a bottie, and filled up 
with water to form a saturated solution. When the negative 
to be reduced is taken out of the hypo fixing solution— or if it 
has been washed before deciding on this subsequent treat- - 
ment, it had better be re-dipped in the hypo— it is transferred L 
to a dish, and a weak solution of hypo-sulphite of soda, to* 
which a few drops of the prussiate solution have be«i added,, 
is poured over it. Keep this in constant motion^ and, in two- 
or three minutes, observe the effect. If reduction has taken 
place, but insufficientiy, nothing is needed but to continue the 
process : but if it should not seem to have produced any effect, 
pour a few mere drops of the prussiate solution into a measur^ 
glass. Pour back to it the solution in the dish, and return it,, 
thus strengthened, to the pUte— and so on until the reduction 
is effected satisfactorily. It is only a matter of adding suffi- 
dent of the prussiate solution. The effect is certain ; but it is 
desirable to use as Uttie as possible, for two reasons :— First, if 
the mixed solution is not carefuUy adj usted'to the case, the action 
IS almost uncontiroUable. It may be asked, **Why not give 
exact quantities P' but this would not meet the varying con- 
ditions of each case. The operation must be conducted under 
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careful watohing, and the solution kept in movement, to pre- 
vent partial and patchy reduction. The other reason for using 
as little as will do the work is, that if much is used it is rather 
liable to stain the film a yellow colour, which is anything but 
good for the printer, especially in dull weather. 

These powers of reducing and strengthening a negative are 
valuable aids in hands that are able to use them ; but they are 
like edged tools, dangerous, if carelessly handled. They should 
never be resorted to if* the negative can be made to print well 
without them. On the other hand, a negative is not to be 
passed on the ground that it " will do," if it can be made 
better. Quality is the goal the beginner should aim at ; and 
in photography, as in all art, the quality has to be conceived 
in the mind before it can be expressed. The results will be 
always below the standard aimed at. Keep the standard high 
enough by careful thought, by study of good examples, and 
analysing these to see in what their merit consists. There is 
one possible disadvantage, even in the knowledge of acces- 
sory powers of improving one's work ; the tendency to lean on 
these supplementary aids may lead to the neglect of making 
strenuous efforts to secure perfect results by the first intention. 
Nothing is to be left to these that can be made right at first, 
once and for all. 

DsvELOPiNO OF Lantern Slides and Decoraxiye 

Transparencies. 

One of the chief pleasures of the amateur photographer is 
the production of slides for the entertainment of his friends. 
Photographic slides have almost banished the absurdities that 
used to do duty in the lantern, and done much to raise it above 
its former position as a toy, to that of an educational instrument 
of the first rank. Another direction in which the art can be 
utilised, is that of decorating windows with transparencies, 
and, as these can be made of any size, and either cut or vig- 
netted any shape,'.this application of amateur work will doubt- 
less become much more general than it is at present. As the 
best mode of producing both classes of work is the same, as 
regards the chemicals used, we will give a formula and a few 
directions, by which success may be assured in this interesting 
branch of the art. Of course the negative development can be 
applied to the making of these positives, but there are certain 
disiBhdvantages and difficulties, so that a separate departure will 
save a lot of trouble, and probable failure. A developer is 
needed for this class of work which will work with more 
gradual slow certainty, giving more brilliancy and clearness, 
and, if possible, permitting great latitude in time of exposure. 
Such a solution is found in what is known as the soda developer. 
Soon after the discovery of the principle of alkaline development, 
other alkalies than ammonia were experimented with, and found 
practical; it was not generally known until recently, however, 
that different qualities characterised the action of these elements. 
This is now recognised, and, whilst they can be used inter- 
changeably, it is much better to adopt the element for the 
special work for which its peculiar qualities fit it ; hence the 
use of the slow and sure soda for slides and other transparen- 
cies. Two solutions will be required : — 

Common washing soda 1 oz. 

Water . . . . . . . . . . 20 oz. 

Bromide of Ammonia ... . . 8 grains. 

Label this ** Soda solution," the other is 

Sulphite of soda (not hyposulphite) 128 grains. 

Water . . . . • . . . . 4 oz. 

Test this with a strip of litmus paper, and if it remains blue, 
indicating an alkaline reaction, add, drop by drop, a solution 
of citric acid, shaking between each addition tiU the litmus 
paper shows signs of turning slightly red. then add 32 grains 
of pyrogaUic acid, and label this "Pyro stock solution for 



soda development.*' These 'are now ready for use ; take one 
dram of the pyro solution, and add to it 7 drams of the soda 
solution, and pour the mixture over the plate in a dish ; the 
image should not appear very rapidly, but will be extremely 
clear and bright, and if the exposure has been right this clear- 
ness will be kept throughout, though the density can be built 
up to any strength almost by simply allo^ring sufficient time. 
Don't attempt to hurry it, but let it go on its own way, observ- 
ing it at times to see if it is gone far enough, and, of course, 
agitating the dish when the solution is first poured on, to 
prevent unequal action. The decision of how dense to make 
the picture, is the important point here. If it is a lantern 
slide, take care not to go too far ; have a piece of white card or 
paper at hand, and after fixing, lay the slide over it, and 
observe, carefully remembering the lights must be perfectly 
clear glass, and the darks crisp and vigorous ; if it is flat and 
veiled all over, expose a fresh one half the time, and try again. 
If the transparency is for window decoration, or for printing 
a fresh negative from, the developing must be carried 
much further, a strong vigorous image being a sine qua non for 
this work, detail being got well into the lights as well as the 
darker parts. Fixing the image is the same as for negatives, the 
alum clearing solution should be used also if there is any stain- 
ing of the film. 



A FEW STRAY "SHOTS" IN IRELAND. 

By Adolph W. Beer.* 

Leayino Liverpool one evenine last September, Holyhead is 
reached about an hour after midoiight, and we at once secure 
our berths on board the express steamer Banshee, now blowing 
off steam alongside the railway platform. This done, we go on 
the saloon de<S:, and admire the weird and ghastly effect pro- 
duced by the illumination of Holyhead harbour by electric 
lififhts, raised to great elevations, and having anything but a 
phasing appearance. 

Presently, in the twilight of daybreak, we steam through 
the double harbour, and soon the red and white lights are left 
far behind, and we are fairly on our way. After an unrefresh- 
ing sleep, one is aroused by a lovely perfume pervading the 
saloon that can only be manufactured at Cologne or Dublin ; 
and, on looking out, see a narrow ditch, crowded with tumble- 
down buildings, and rotting wharves — in a word, the Liffey at 
low water — stinking and filthy. 

Fortunately we are soon at North Wall, and, after passing 
through a miniature ** Mersey tunnel," we, and all our traps, 
emerge on to the quay, and essay our first ride in an Irish low- 
backed car. 

Away we tear, in early autum evening, passing the Custom 
House — a fair specimen of the public buildings of Dublin — 
through the only just awakening streets of the city, and on to 
the Haroourt Street Station, for Bniy. Having no intention 
to lose any time, we defer looking round Dublin until our 
return. 

We reach Brav in time for breakfast, for which we are about 
ready, previously engaging, and coming to a satisfactory 
understanding with, a carman for the day's drive. Enough 
has been said for and against the Irish jaunting car, and we 
are bound in fairness to admit that we found them not only 
delightfully easy riding, but also, upon the whole, reasonably 
cheap travelling. 

After the *'feed" we find our "boy" waiting for us, and 
drive off to the Dargle and Powersoourt. It was one of our 
pieces of good fortune that our photographic chum was an old 
Dublin resident who knew the ground well ; consequently we 
were able to get to work without any loss of time. 

A drive of about two miles brings us to the Powerscourt 
entrance to the Dargle Glen (the stream dividing the demesnes of 
Lords Monck and Powersoourt), and at once strike down to the 
bed of the river. 

Working up the glen, countless pictures are to be obtained, 
limited omy by the plate-power of the photographer Many 

^ ^m m _^L ■ _ !■! ■ I I I — - - ■ ■ ■ — 

* A communication to the Birkenhead Photographic Association. 
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of these views are made popular by the camera of Payne 
Jemiings, who, it is said, owes much of his repute to his success 
here. 

The day is perfect for this class of work. Not a breath of 
air stirring, not a ripple through the trees, not a tiuiver of a 
leaf, and although the sun is at times rather too oright— are 
we ever content ? 

Half-way through the valley we come to a most lovely pool, 
shut in by precipitous rocks, with a gorge-like openiug, framed 
in shining foliage, reflected in the still, deep, cool water at the 
foot, with just a suspicion of current on the surface. Of 
course we do our best to make a picture of it, but, unfortu- 
nately, no photograph, or, for the matter of that, painting 
either, could faithfully render all the beauties of that ** gem of 
the Dargle.'* We turn reluctantly away, and mount the steep 
banks, to the picturesque cottage. 

A walk across the fields brings us to where our car is waiting 
for us, to continue our drive. A little further on, just past the 
house and grounds, presented by a grateful nation to Henry 
Qrattan, we again find the stream. Here, at what is called the 
** Golden Bridge," we find more camera work. 

A long and rather wearisome drive through a fir plantation, 
and between hills shutting out all prospect, and making the 
valley look dark and dismal, brings us to the famous Powers- 
court Waterfall, where the Dargle is thrown over a hill or 
mountain 300 feet high, and if there is any body of water at all, 
it must be a most magnificent sight ; but at the time of our 
visit the quantity was very limited and the stream thin ; 
nevertheless, its situation where the great rocky mass seems 
to close up the valley as by a gigantic wall, dwarfing the 
magnificent trees, and frowning grimly in the fading after- 
noon light, surpasses our expectations, and is well worth 
the ** fag " of the otherwise purposeless drive. 

We find the day rapidly closing in and the light waning, but 
by means of full apoHure and long exposure, a fair rendering 
is secured. 

We drive back to Bray through the Monck demesne, over a 
grandly picturesque road, cut high up on the hill side, com- 
manding broad and swelling vistas of wood, and road, and hill 
in ever-changing variety, and in the far distance, through the 
openings in Sie hills, can be seen, under the line of the horizon, 
the gleam of the open sea. 

The low wall that guards the precipitous edge of the road 
looks very insecure — being but a foot or two high ; and we are 
entertained by an account describing how, some years ago, a 
drunken coachman drove a carriage and pair, together with 
Lady Monck, who was inside, right over the wall and down the 
precipice, her life only being saved by the dense foliage breaking 
the fall. Arriving back at the high road, we essay to photo- 
graph the famous Dargle Bridge — the subject of many tender 
attentions by many ambitious artists. The stream here is very 
diversified and broken up, and many charming views, both up 
and down stream, are obtainable. The bridge here makes a 
good picture from the bed of the river, but we most admire it 
from half way up the little footpaths, taken with u long focus 
lens, the distant water being softly and delicately rendered — 
we leave the pretty suburban, sea- washed town of Bray by 
rail, and wind round and through the great mass of rock known 
as Bray Head, a magnificent headland, not unlike St. Bees 
Head, in Cumberland. 

In the gloaming we hurry round the rugged Wicklow coast, 
the dull boom of the breaking waves harmonizing with the 
rattle of the train ; through the county town of Wicklow, with 
its ruined castle overlookmg the bay ; past the genuine and 
unadulterated Irish town of Bathnew ; and into Kathdrum — 
our quarters for the night — long after dark. 

We select Bathdrum on account of its central position, and 
the large number of excursions that can be made from it, 
among others, the Vale of Avoca, the wild and desolate Devil's 
Glen, Glendtdough, or seven Churches, Wicklow, Wooden 
Bridge, Meeting of the Waters, &c., we will only describe one 
of them, viz., (Sendalough. 

While waiting for the car to be ready, we take a look round 
BatJbdrum, a village or town that has been likened, somewhat 
inaptly, to a Swiss village on the hill side. Strolling down the 
hill past cabins mud and cabins bried, cabins wood and 
cabins stone, we find an old bridge and anew mill; the bridge 
we take, and the mill we leave. The Vale of Avonmore is at 
its best at this point. Mark the brilliantly clear light that 



illumines the landscape, and contrast it with the effects that 
await us later on in the day. Anent the bushes in the fore- 
ground, I could a tale unfold, suffice it to say, they were 
loaded with the most delicious, big, ripe blackberries, we ever 
saw ; in fact I never properly understood the saying, " thick 
as blackberries,'' until I came to Bathdrum. 

Our car, being now ready, we pack bags, baggage, and 
plates, and start for the nine miles drive to Glendalough. Only 
that our supply cf plates was of a limited character, we could 
have found numerous subjects ni routf, but we only pause for 
a few moments at the Vale of Clara, and with a ** ^ot " at the 
pretty cottage, and a last look at the bridge, we push along. 
The old proverb ** a bird in the hand, &c., is well to be re- 
member^ and acted upon when out upon photogmphic excur- 
sions, as when most is expected least is found. 

However, we are now dose to Glendalough, and a turn of 
the road at Laragh Bridge brings us in full view of the in&g- 
nificent valley stretching away at our feet ; with all the litUe 
piles of stones called ruined churches (like small outhouses with 
the roofs off) scattered, as it were, broadcast over the land ; 
while from the centre rises one of those mysterious wonder- 
provoking erections, the great Glendalough round tower, 
while far beyond, the two lakes — which give the name to the 
valley — lay darkling under the shade of the eternal hills. 

At the same time that we take this revelation of beauty in 
we become unpleasantly aware that we are being confronted 
with another curiosity of Ireland. 

The beautifully bright, warm, dear morning has given place 
to a bleak, raw, wet noon, with strong gusts of wind and 
heavy showers of cold rain. We are in despair, so arriving at 
the hotel we do the next best thing, viz., order dinner. 
Promised at 2.30, we don't get it until 4 p.m., but this is, we 
presume, not unusual in these latitudes. Meanwhile, we 
skirmish around, discouraged, but net hopeless. 

The gateway to the enclosure containing the prindpal ruins 
is somewhat remarkable, being castellated, and with a tunnel- 
like continuation, reminding one of Walmgate Bar, York, in 
miniature. Through the long, wet, rank grass, crowded with 
memorial stones of all ages, sizes, and shapes, and in every 
possible variety of position, with fra^nnents of andent crosses 
of unknown antiqmty, the whole ftuling into a strange state 
of utter neglect, we force our way. 

Here is the Cathedral — we should ima^e the smallest 
building in the world ever dignified by this title, being only 
about 50 feet long, and supposed to have been built about A.D. 
600, but the extreme antiquity of all these structures is at onoe 
seen by the shape of the doorways — viz., with sloping ddes 
and solid blocks of stone for the lintds, reminding you of 
nothing else but the pictured entrances to the pyramids. 

On ^e right is the famous cross of St. Kevin, St. Mary's 
Church is on the left, a peculiar little structure, so small that if 
the priest had a congregation of two, the place would be 
crowded. And in front the round tower, with its modem coni- 
cal cap, restoring it to its supposed original shape. 

Hi^er and higher rose tne wind, black masses of douds 
piled themselves up on the tops of the hills, rain in heavy 
showers fell at rapidly recurring intervals ; and indeed it must 
have been on a sinmar day to this when the poet Moore wrote 
his famous lines commencing : — 

** By that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o'er ; 
Where the cliff hangs high and steep. 
Young St. Kevin stole to sleep. 

But we do not permit oursdves to quite lose hope, so between 
the gusts of wind and showers of rain we ** fire'off " at one or 
two points of interest. The view from the opposite hill side is 
quaint, while a nearer picture of the cell (with its high-pitched 
stone roof) and the cathedral just showing doorway, are the last 
secured, while the exposures given were so long, that when 
coming to develope the exposure plates, on our return, we were 
almost afraid to commence. So that, under these drcumstanoes, 
you may, perhaps, make some allowances for any want of' 
" sparkle " in the Glendalough pictures. 

From Glendalough, the drive back to Bathdrum station in 
the cold, damp evening, on an outdde car, is not a cheering^ 
experience; but the lively sallies of our **boys," anent 
** poteen " served to pass away the time and relieve the tedium 
of the drive. 
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Batbdrum Station at last, and onoe more en route for I>ubliii. 

Early next momin|; we are again ready, like restless faawka, 
for another flight. This time into the heart of Ireland— viz., 
Slildare and Caahel. 

Leaving Eingsbridge station, we reach Eildare, at about 
ID a.m., and see the town on a small hill (memorable in the 
days of '98), only a short distance from the station. Here we 
find but little photographic work. The Castle is only a wall. 
The Cathedra] is being rebuilt in the old monastic stj'le. The 
round tower is non -get- at- able, and characteristic studies 
nonnt. However, we take a general view "shot," such as it is. 

While waiting at the station for our "southward" train, 
a talkative native gave us the tale of the "Devil's Bite." 
we shall see furtheron, to somethinglike the following effect : — 

Hia Satanio Majesty, being in not the sweeteBt of tem- 
pers, one day took a bite out of the mountain, bnt not finding 
the mouthful to bis taste, spit it out again, when it fell some 
fifteen miles off, forming the " Bock of Ca^el;" and, continued 
our iufcrmant, accurate mesaurement had been taken, with the 
rosnlt of proving that to an hairbreadth the Bock of Cashel 
would exactly fit into the gap of the mountain. 

Fortunately, by this time, the train has taken us up, or to 
what length the old gentleman's imagination might have led 
him we cannot tell. 

On past Monasterevan, with its ruined round tower and eccle- 
siastical remains, across the pleasant smiling lowlands, rich in 
autumnal verdure, through a corner of the bog of Allen, while 
far across the plain, loomed the line of "Devil's Bite" Hills 
with the famous "Bite" breaking the horizon. 

Templemore passed, we get a glimpse of the magnificent ruins 
Tudor Mansion, of Lougbmore, standing lonely and desolate by 
the river side— the heavy stone mullions of its many windows, 
and the tall fionking towers, looking gaunt and strong yet after 
the lapse of so many decades. 

We leave the rails at the next station — vis., Tburles — city of 
mud cabins and nuns, dirty and world -forsaken in appearance, 
with a picturesque castle keep commanding the river and bridge. 



A genuine ideal Irish city, and crowded with i 



But, seeing how the hours were fleeting, and considering the 
quantity of work arranged for in the day, we reluctantly at 
onoe took a car for Holy Cross Abbey and Cashel. Here let me 
mention that the price demanded for " three of us " for a drive 
of about fifteen Ibglish miles to Caahel, including calling at the 
Abbey, and a delay of anhour or two, was the sum of five shHlings. 

We have pleasant remembrances of that lovely drive from 
Thurlas to Holy Cross Abbey, and the recollection of a certain 
sleepy old mill, embedded in therushes of the almost stagnant 
river, with a few gnarled trees scattered round, and the surface 
of the stream broken np by green islets, shrouded in graceful 
foliage, makes one long for another opportunity of better 
showing our appreciation of its loveliness than simply admiring 
and — passing ou. 

But here we are at the familiar Cistercian Abbey of the Holy 
Cross— perhaps the most perfect monastic remain in Ireland — 
and certainly yielding to none in interest or beauty. If looked 
at near, or far off, across the woods and meadows, or over the 
babbling boulder -strewn stream, it is unique in its perfect 
assimilation with its surroundings, and as the warm glow of the 
afternoon sun softens and brightens its grey hcben-covered walls, 
the colour, so charming, photography altogether fails to render. 
The east window is of great beauty and especial interest, on 
account of its unique desi^. 

The Cloistor Court is just lighted right, and with one or 
two details of doorways and Dutti-eases, with the delicate 
aroading that once ran right round the courtyard, made 
pleasing pictures. 

The nave is very plain, with stonework supports, and seems 
to be used as the cemetery of the digtrict. In one of the small 
transepts is a marvellous piece of shrine work, said to have been 
the receptacle of the piece of the True Cross, that gave the 
Abbey its name, and afterwards used as the temporary resting 
place of the bodies of the monks, previous to bunal, upon which 
the medieval craftsman has lavished au infinite amount of most 
elaborate carving and decoration. 

Inaoell, "oneofus" changes his plates most successfully. 



mill wheel to balance the picture, and v 
dirty cottage, called the "Inn," for our well' earned refresh- 
ment, ere proceeding to Cashel. 



At about 3.U0, we are ^ain ou board onr jaunting car, truts- 
ing to be able lo get to Ca^el in time to utilise the evening 
lignt. Here we have " reckoned without ourhost," or rather, 
our ste€d, for the long rest has made the mare ekittish, else 
[he preferred returning to ber stable at Thurles, to turning her 
nose Cashel-wards. Consequently, we had about thirty minutes 
fun (?) with an Irish selt-willed mare, the termination of which 
smusement nearly left us up to our necks in a soft ditch, or 
crucified on a high thorn hedge. 

However, by dint of apples and coaxing, we got fairly away 
at last. Bat the evening was rapidly closing in, and a dull 
heavine&E — so deer to the heart of the landscape photographer 
^pervaded the air, as on surmounting a litUe hill the Bock of 
Cashel could just he seen, while the Blieve-na-Man Mountains 
behind were putting on their nightcaps of white mist. 






The Bock of Cashel. 

Miserable, depressed, disfranchised Cashel, the seat of an 
archbishopric, wnere the cobblers carry their shops about with 
them, and sit and work in the streets under slanting boards. 
We had some difficulty in finding a rest for the soles of our 
feet in this city of Cashel, the only beds in the only decent- 
looking inn having been "wired" for by Justin M'Carthy, 
M.P., and his son and daughter, bo that, instead of getting in 
at Dunn's we had to put up with Corcorans; and wo advise all 
wanderers similarly situated, dmil do likewise, — — , " one of 
us " having to spend the night in a poor imitation of the Grand 
National Coursing Meeting. 

Dull and cloudy in the morning, but fairly dear, and time 
being limited, we at once attack— with long focus lenses — the 
famous rock. Mounting the hill, and entering the enclosure, 
we at once notice that we are within the walls, not only of 
what has been an ecclesiastical structure, but also a fortress of 
no ordinary strength. 

The first object of photographic interest is the cruciform 
cathedral, plain but strong, the early English window of three 
lights being notable for having them surmounted by an un- 
usual rose window. This catliedral was burnt in 1490, by the 
Earl of Kildare, who had a grudge gainst the arohbisbop, and 
whose onl] apology for this sacreli^ioos act was, that he would 
not have set fire to the building if he had known that the 
archbishop was nut in it. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the interesting building called 
Cormac's Chapel, by far the oldest building on the rock. Petrio 
says — " It is the most curious and best preserved structure in 
the country, combining the richest Norman decoration with 
the high stone roof peculiar to Irish architecture." 

The south entrance is by a beautiful Norman door. The 
north doorway, which was evidently the principal entrance, is 
a most unique and elaborate work of seven orders, but in a 
most unfortunate position foe obtaining photographs. 

Inside the chapel is the sarcophagus of the founder, Xing 
Cormac, A.D. 908, aperfect gem of early Celtic work. The 
very peculiar oarvmg over the great north door, throu^ 
which this picture is taken, represents a centaur shooting a 
mythological animal. 
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After glaudng at tbe Qre&t Irish Cross of Cashel, we leave 
f he road for Hore Abbey, about a mile below — away in tbe 
fields. Tbe ruins we find contain nothing of interest, nor have 
they any element of the picturesque about tbem, save giving a 
point for a distant view of the rock and ruins. 

In the city of Cashel, buried in back lanes of cabins, are the 
ruins of another abbey, but the bad light, combined with the 
unpleasant nature of the surroundings, prevented ur getting a 
shot at it. We decide that we have had " Not too much 
Cashel, but just Cashel enough," during the short period of 
our stay hero, so we engage a car for Qould Cross Station 
en route for Dublin again, and in the evening we find the com- 
forts of Jurys, a slight improvement upon ** Corcorans.** 

The morning finds us bent upon a stroll round Dublin, and 
through its principal streets— Sack ville Street and O'Connell 
Street — we pass on our way to the K. C. Cathedral. Before 
looking through Trinity CoUege, we glance at the stately 
buildings formerly (and not impossibly again) the Parliament 
Houses of Ireland. After passing through the House of Lords 
in the interior we see on the opposite bank of the Liffy the Seat 
of Justice, viz., the Four Courts. With a run round the Castle 
precincts, noticing the Chapel Royal, our business in Dublin is 
completed. 

We now drive to the Amiens Street Station, and book for 
our last excursion, viz., the Hill of Howth. The train nms 
round the north side of Dublin Bay, alon^ a narrow neck of 
land, with open sea on either side, shining in the brilliant sun- 
shine, and soon reaches Howth. We climb up its quaint 
straggling sirett, hanging on^ as it were, by its eyebrows to the 
hill side, and are soon by the abbey gate. The magnificent 
view that here unfolds itself makes one agree with Bradbury, 
when he says that a visit to Howth is alone worth visiting 
Ireland for, even if there were nothing else to see. 

At our feet is the Abbey of Howth ; beyond, the wide-reach- 
ing arms of that gigantic failure, Howth Harbour, and further 
still, bright and clear though several miles away, the Island of 
Ireland's Eye stands out sharp and distinct, and the ruins on 
it can be distin^^uished with the naked eye. 

Lovers of wild rocky coves, bold headlands, and rugged 
coast Hues, can here find ample subjects for studies, with ever- 
changing effects, and beautiful in every mood and phase of the 
unrestfuT sea and wind. 

The Howth Castle (the ancestral residence of the Earls of 
Howth), where, according to tradition, the fate of their **long 
ancestral line " is dependent upon the life of a famous yew 
tree of fabulous age — we see and photograph. 

Then, tired, but delighted with our week's excursion, we 
return to Dublin, and the 7.0 p.m. boat from North Wall bears 
us away from the Emerald Isle. 
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WILLESDEN PAPER. 

By Qbeenwood Pim, M.A., F.L.S. 
Willesdea Paper is one of those handy articles which 
every amateur (and, indeed, every professional) photo- 
grapher should have by him, especially if he be one who 
prefers making what he can for himself to running 
for everything to the dealer. This material is a water. 
proofed paper or cardboard, ranging in thickness from 
notepaper to heavy millboard ; the waterproofing agent 
being an ammoniacal solution of copper, and, as its name 
implies, it is manufactured at Willesden. It is extremely 
useful, being readily converted into dishes, trays, carriers, 
&c.; in one case a gentleman used it most successfully for the 
sliding shutters of a " double-back." For most purposes 
the form known as ''two ply" is the handiest; it costs 
about 2s. per yard, 54 inches wide, and is about as thick 
as very stout brown paper, which it resembles in colour, 
but is stiffer. 

Suppose we want to make a dish for developing or other 
purpose ; cut a piece of the paper an inch and a half for a 
shallow tray (or two inches and a half for a deep one) 



longer and wider than the size of the plate. Turn up the 
edges all round,and secure the comers with ordinary paper 
fasteners, and the dish is ready for use, without any treat- 
ment with paraffin, varnish, or other preservative, and 
will hold fluid as well as any porcelain or gutta percha 
tray. For tiavelling, the trays may be flattened out and 
the edges turned up when wanted, and thus praf;tically 
take up no room at all in one's luggage, and are of course 
unbreakable. If the size exceed 8^ x 6^, it is desirable 
to attach the tray to some rigid bottom, such as wood or 
glass, as tlie weight of the liquid will cause the tray to 
bend and warp,but with smaller sizes this is not necessary.* 
The only solution which seems to disintegrate this paper 
is the hypo, which should not be left in it for any time. 

To make a carrier for the dark slide to take plates 
smaller than those for which the camera is intended, is very 
easy. For instance, wo have a half plate camera, and de- 
sire to work 5X4 plates therein ; cut two pieces of the 
paper one 6^ x 4 J, and the other BJ X 4^. In the larger 
c»ne, cut, exactly in the centre, an opening 5^ X 4^, and on 
the smaUer a similar opening 4J X 3J. Now glue the 
two together, so that a margin of an eighth of an inch of 
the larger extends outside the smaller. The plate will lie 
on the margin of the opening and thus be in exact register 
with the larger plate. Up to 7i x 5 the two-ply paper is quite 
strong enough, but for larger sizes the four-ply would pro- 
bably be better on account ol its superior rigidity. If it 
was considered desirable not to sacrifice an eighth of an 
inch all round, the two openings might be made the same 
size and small comer pieces glued on. For paper negatives 
which are to be used in dark slides in which the plate lies 
on a rabbet, a sheet of Willesden paper, the same size as 
the plate, forms an excellent backing, being light and 
stiff. 

The heavier form of this paper and canvas similarly pre- 
pared are largely used for roofing purposes, and the 
material has even been successfully employed in drain pipes. 
Many other uses will doubtless occur to the amateur of in- 
genuity and resource, to the considerable saving of his 
pocket. 



^ itb> Wi(fctt0 on 1tntm$ifsiittQ* 

By a. E. Dbrsseb. 

The amateur, as a rule, finds intensifying troublesome. 
It is not easy to get an intensifier which will not destroy 
the negative, and which will keep it a good colour if the 
intensification be wanted for lantern slides. The intensifier 
mostly used, is bichloride of mercury followed by ammonia, 
the great objection to which is that if the negative be not 
most thoroughly washed, it is sure to turn yellow, and the 
picture will fade in a few years. This intensifier is, I 
think, of little use. Another one which I have used, is 
called the iron intensifier. It is sold by the Platinotype 
Company in bottles, accompanied by ample directions. 
You soak the negative in the solution until it becomes 
yellow all over, then wash well and place in some ordinary 
iron developer till the required density is obtained. I 

* I have, however, successfully worked 12x10 paper enlanre- 
menta without any support, but it requires care in the immipulation. 
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have fouod this intensifier good and seryiceable, and 
possess negatives, treated with it about three years ago, 
which are as good to-day as on the day they were first 
intensified. However, I do not find this intensifier work 
well with very thin negatives, or those that are liable to 
frill. 

The Platinotype Company also sell another intensifier, 
which I do not like, as I find it turns negatives a dirty 
yellow colour. But I am bound to say, that from very thin 
negatives, intensified with this intensifier, good printing 
density is obtainable. I am unable to say if negatives 
treated with this intensifier are permanent, as I have only 
employed it about a year. There are many other in- 
tensifiers sold ready made-up, but my experience is that 
none of them work so well as the one I now am using, 
which is — take a saturated solution of bichloride of 
mercury (corrosive sublimate, a most deadly poison), then 
take one part of this saturated solution, and add six or 
eight parts of water. Soak the plate in this until it becomes 
quite white. Next put the negative into a saturated 
solution of sulphite of soda. If you do not want a very 
dense negative, dilute the sulphite of soda with one half 
of water. It is preferable to dilute the sulphite of soda at 
the commencement of the operation, as one rarely has a 
negative so very thin as to require a saturated solution. 

The results of this method of intensifying are, I think, 
quite permanent, and you need only put the negatives 
under the tap for a few seconds between the mercury bath 
and the soda bath, and if washed for half-an-hour after 
both baths, it is washed sufficiently. I now do all my 
intensifying with this formula, and none of my negatives 
have, as yet, faded. In any case, I advise my brother 
and sister amateurs, if they value a negative, not to em- 
ploy bichloride of mercury and hypo, or bichloride of 
mercury and ammonia. Negatives treated by the latter 
may keep if well washed ; by the former, however well 
washed, never. I recommend all to try bichloride of 
mercury and saturated solution of sodium sulphite, the 
sulphite diluted nearly one-half with water. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HEAT AND ALKALI IN 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Aky means whereby an under-exposed plate can be converted, 
by some modification of the developer, into one that has been 
fully exposed, will be gladly welcomed. 

Some statements made by Messrs. Fisk and Cooper at a 
recent meeting of the Society of New York Amateurs, relative 
to methods adopted by them for effecting this end, were 
received with interest. 

This method, when freed from some surrounding excres- 
cences, amounted to this : that the plate is treated with a pre- 
ponderance of fdkaJi at first, and by this, and the agency of 
friction with the finger, details in the half-tones and shadows 
may be coaxed out, which, under the influence of the 
ordinary developer, applied in the usual way, would have 
for ever remained hidden. Mr. Cooper referred to some 
theory he had advanced to explain the enhanced action of the 
developer. 

With the dexterity of a practiced gunner, Mr. Qeorge H. 
Ripley, in quite a friendly way, however, plimted a shot into 
both the theory and the claim of originality of these gentlemen, 
showing, as regards the former, that the imparting of local 
heat, by the application of the finger to certain portions of the 
impressed film, coupled with the contiuuous accession of fresh 



developer to every portion, by the mechanical action of the 
finger, conduced to the most favourable conditions under which 
it was possible for a develoi)er to act, and thus afforded a 
perfect, although simple, explanation of the phenomenon. 

In respect of the second, it was shown that the dosing of an 
impressed film with a preponderance of alkali in the initial 
stage of development, was, so far from being the new thing 
imagined, that it had been well known, and extensively prac- 
ticed for a long period. 

The facts are precisely as stated, or implied, by Mr. Ripley. 
It is a well-known axiom in physics that all chemical action is 
assisted by heat, and this is especially the case in many phases 
of development. There are, indeed, several partially extinct 
processes in photography, notably the old albumen and the 
negative paper processes, in which it was of the highest 
importance that the developer was rendered quite hot previous 
to its application. And even in the more modem negative 
processes, the advantages of applying a warm finger or hand 
to the back of the plate to induce warmth in the film, and 
thereby accelerate development, is well recognised. 

An exceedingly rapid dry-coUodion process of many years 
ago had, as the preservative or organifier of the film, an alka- 
line solution of gum ; another had a solution of tannin and gum 
rendered alkaline by ammonia ; while it stttnds on record that 
in all cases in which Mr. H, J. Newton desired to secure the 
most rapid effects with his collodion emulsion, he invariably 
applied an alkaline wash to the surface of the plate previous to 
exposure. 

The public recognition of the advantages arising from a 
copious employment of ammonia at the initial or even prelimi- 
nary stage of the development of gelatine plates, dates as 
far oack as the commencement of the year 1882. 

The advantages of the application of an alkali to a sensitive 
plate to increase its sensitiveness, has been recognised in other 
processes than the gelatino-bromide. — Condensed from an 
article in the Photographic Times. 



{From our special correspondenU.) 

DERBY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The .usual monthly meeting was held on Wednesday, March 
4th. Mr. J. C. Merry occupied the chair, and congratulated 
the Society on the large number of new members which had 
come forward since the conversazione, 

Mr. Arthur J. Cox then read a paper on ''The Artistio Appli- 
cation of Photography,'* which he illustrated with numerous 
photographs, and which contained much sound advice as to 
the best subject to choose when on a tour with the camera, also 
pointing out errors when trying to make an artistic picture. 

The Society now numbers sixty-eight members. 



BOLTON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The March meeting was held on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Harwood 
in the chair. Mr. W. Banks exhibited Pumphrey*s new teles- 
copic camera stand, and the Hon. Sec. some enlarged ne^- 
tives on Morgan's paper. The major portion of the evenmg 
was occupied with discussing arrangements for the forthcoming 
soiree, to be held on April 22nd. 

Mr. Abbott gave a lantern exhibition, when Messrs. Knowles, 
Mercer, Austwiok, and others, exhibited slides ; a number of 
coloured slides were also shewn, prepared by Mr. Chatham 
Pexton, of Bryantwood-road, London, which elicited universal 
praise. 

* 

Develophent of Instantoqbafhs. — ^M. Sautter, of Geneva, has 
been very successful in takinginstantographs at the Evian Regatta, 
on the Lake^ of Geneva. His negatives are exceptionally limpid, 
which he attributes to the fact that, instead of using hyposulphite of 
soda for the development of pictures with an exposure of 1- 160th to 
1 -200th of a second, he uses a litUe bromide in a preliminary bath. 
M. Sautter adds that his lens is a ** Steinheil Antiplanat," his shutter 
a Thnry and Amey ; and he developed with iron, and a considerable 
addition of tartaric acid. 
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B. F, DiriLnpuniT.— Ad ounce bottle of pyngallic 
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slide bellowa-body camsa, SI 
■qnare: a aonoie oacas |tor 13 platee), Dallmeyer's 
Inatantanfons BteiooLeiH. Price, £6 Ea.— H. anith, 
HIver Cottage, Home— 

with intatingdlapfararaa. 

Leeds. 

luiMSter's i " Le Ueritore," with lens and atukd, 
early new, 'only gsed a few Ihnni. Prioe, £1 4a., or 
ffeia.-Thos. Welch, Bmdon Heath, Boliball, Weat 
Jirmingham. 

Wanted, 1-plate " Inatautonnph," or other appa- 
Ins, with two doable slides.— H. Okeday, Nowourtk. 
Staffordshire, 

Thb Pumio OF Geijtii™,— Thoiigb it may 

be quite prscticiible, as well u extremelj con- 
venient for the amatem photographer to limit 
hia labonrt to perip&tetic work with the 
camera, yet there will always be plenty of 
unatema nith more ambitions preclivities, 
whose aonla will not " rest and be thankful " 
nntU they havemaatered themysterieaof every 
operatire atage. The Oennui pnpera, ftnd 
among othera the Corrttpta'dn:, are frequently 
fruitfol in hinta. A recent oommunicalion to 
that jotinial by F, Wilde reoounta hia experi- 
ence and viewB as to thepittiiig of gelatine in 
the preparation of diy-platca, etc. EeobeerreB 
that the pita, which mar the gel&tine filvn by 
their occurrence during tlie drying process, 
are generally attributed to the presence of 
pariJoles of grcaay or olBaginona matter. ThAt 
ia, however, contrary to his eiperienoe ; for on 
mskiiig the experiment of adding grase to 
gelatine emulsion, which had been foimd to 
ilry without pitting, it did not eommntiicita to 
it that defeot. Qdatdne, which baa a strong 
acid reaction, manifeata groat tenden^ to the 
defect of pitting ; a tendennr which ia en • 
hanced by the addition of acetic or aitric acid. 
The extent to which that defect ia developed 
ia alao foimd to depend largely npon the t^- 
at which the film dnea, and the 
of the dtying. If the harfening- 
takes place slowly, thepitaaretwioeaaniuner- 
ona and mnch deeper than when (he diying ia 
effected rapidly. Another active influence is 
the proportion in quantity between the gela- 
tine and the water. Tlie exact proportion 
which will be fonnd nltimately to give the best 
resulta, varies with the exact compoaition and 
nature of the gelatine, to which it beara in- 
timate relation ; and it con only, ther^ore, be 
determined tentatiTely. Nevertheleea, the 
utmost forethought and precantiona bein^ 
taken, [t ia not always poamble to pt«vmt 
pitting during the drymg of gelatine, eveo of 
the beet quality. 
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22 & 23, SO HO SQUARE, L ON I>ON,W. 

ATiP TT A PA'P Til'R- — The printing process of the future, for it is equal in beauty to Albumen 
prints. Experts say it will be more permanent, and combined with these two qualities is the all* powerful one of 
rapidity. From an ordinary negative a satisfactory exposure can be obtained from a fish-tail gas burner in about 

two minutes. 

Sample packet of O.D.V., with specimen print and instruction - - 5/- 

Sample packet of Cabinet, „ . . '' ' " 7/- 

Can be had in the following sizes :^ 

1008 pieces of full Carte-de-Visite size, in boxes ready for use - - 20/- 

360 „ „ Cabinet size ------ 20/- 

150 „ ^ 8i X 6i 20/. 

108 „ „ 10 X 8 20/. 

72 „ 12i X lOi 20/. 

48 „ 15i X 12i 20/- 

20 „ 24i X 19 20/- 

3 Rolls of 10 ft. 8 in. long by 24J in. wide - - - - 20/- 

ATiP T ^A OPALS on machine smoothed pot opals, for printing In contact exposure a little quicker 
than the paper. These new plates give finer and richer tones than any hitherto offered for sale. 

Sizes 4} X 3i 5x4 6^ X 4} 7^ X 5 8^ X 6^ 10 X 8 12 X 10 

5/- 7/- 11/- 15/- 18/6 30/- . 40/- Doz. 

BRIT Ai'NT^TA "PXjATES^ By certain improvements in manufeicture, we have succeeded in 
making these Plates still more perfect, and removing a few defects that were complained of. Please order 
new make. 

POR BMfXjARGMNfQ". — ^The facilities now offered place this useful process quite within the 
reach of every amateur. 

ENLARGING LANTERN, fitted with a pair of 4-in. Condensers, including J-plate 

Portrait Lens, £4 4s. This instrument also forms a very good Magic Lantern. 
Ditto ditto, with a pair of 6-in. Condensers, including Cabinet I^ortrait Lens, £8 18^., 

with mahogany bottom board and bellows adjustment. 

BRITANN IA BROMIDE PAPER, specially for enlargements. Evenly coated, and 

superior tone. 

A Box of 24 Sheets, 12^x104 9/- 

„ 16 „ 15i X 12i 9/- 

„ 20 „ 24J X 19 27/- 

A Koll of 10 ft. 8 ins. by 24^ wide . - ... 9/- 

BRITANNIA BROMIDE OPALS, rich in tone. 

PlateT 6i X 4} 8i X 6J 10 X 8 12 x 10 12 x 15 

10/- 17/6 25/- 35/- 53/- per doz. 

(In Boxes of half-a-dozen.) 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE PLATES, the best for Lantem Tran 
narencies and Window Decoration. 

3i X 31 4i X 3i 5X4 6i X 4} 7^ X 5 8J X 6i 10 X 8 12 X 10 

2/. 2/6 4/- 5/6 7/6 10/- 14/6 22/- doz. 

COWAN'S GELATINO CHLORIDE OPALS make beautlfuUy soft and ricb 
transparencies ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 3 ^^ ^ 

*4/6 6/8 9/- 16/6 23/6 45/6 doz. 

ACADEMY CAMERAS in fonr sizes. Each Camera holds 12 plates, and can be changed in 

the open air. ^^. 

No. 1, for Plates U Inches square, each ----- ou/- 

No.2, „ 2 „ 7J- 

No.3, ,. 3J „ 100-. 

No. 4, „ 4i X 3i - - :^ ' ^^'r. ' ^^^'' 

Complete Sets from 45s. to £50. 
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BINDING CASES NOW READY, 



F03T FK.EE X/6 



lA 



THE FOLLOWING JOUKHALS, AMONGST MANY OTHERS, HAVE FAVOVBABLT COMMENTED UPON 

THE ''AMATETTB PHOTOOBAPHEB. * 



Naval & Military Gazette. 
Cyclist. 

Yorkshire Post 
Neath Gazette. 
Leeds Mercury. 
Broad Arrow. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
Beverley Guardian. 
Hampshire Telegraph. 
Manchester Guardian. 
Tyneside Echo. 

Leicester Daily Post. 

East A nglican Daily Times 

Truth. 

Publishers' Circular. 

Sheffield Daily Post. 

Court Journal. 




Irish Times. 

Hull Express. 

Nottingham Journal. 

Oldhim Evening 
Chronicle. 

Clifton Chronicle* 

Midland Free Press. 

Printer & Stationer. 

Beaford & County 
Record. 

Artist. 

Bicycling News. 

Bristol Mercury. 

Belfast News Letter 

Freeman's Journal. 

Morning Post. 

Nottingham Daily Press. 



THl ABOVK IB A RKDn'KD PAC8I1III.E OP THR FttOJIT COVHR. 



Mri . SoehemonVf Berenge— AGhostStobt — 
ByL.T. Mcadfy Authm- of " Scamp and I." 
The Dorothy'f, by i. T. Meade, 
Paul Littlqohn*! Experienoe, by L. T. Meade. 



VOLUME I., strongly bound in cloth as above, complete, with Title Page and Index, sent to any address in the United 

Slngdom, carriage paid, on receipt of 7s. Od. 

THE FOLLOWINQ IS A SYNOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED IN VOLUME I:— 
TECHNICAL ARTICLES. 

Selectmg a Kit, by E. Howard Farmer, 
Pyrogallic k BeTelopment, by ir. K. Burton, 
The Magic Lantern af an aid to Photography, 

by T. C. llepicorth. 
Making Lantern Transparenciei from Paper 

Prints, by T, C. Hcpuorth, 
How far Dry Platet will bear developing, by 

Valentine Bhinchard. 
Making Traniparenciet on Dry Plates, by T, 

C. Hepicorth. 
Abnormal Developeri, by W. K, Burton. 
The Platinotype Procesi . 
Stellar Photography, by Jiev. T. E, Espin. 
Silver Printing by Valentine Blanehard. 
The Soda Developer, by Locke Macdona, B,A. 
Isoohromatie Plates, by IV. Goodmn, 
Toning, by Valentine Blanehard. 
Hint! on Portraiture, by Joseph MahUtick. 
Copying Maps and Plana, by Thomat Scotton, 



The Dark Boom, by TV. K, Burton. 
Photography and Decorative Art, by T. Crane. 
Photograpy on the Open Ooean,by O. Spearing. 
Home Portraiture, by T, N. Armstrong. 
Intensiiieation, by Valentine Blanehard. 
Cycling with the Camera, by U. H. Qriffin. 
Gelatine Emulsion Making, by W. K, Burton. 
Testing Gelatine, by Captain Ahneg, F.R.S. 
Making Enlargements, b^ T. C. Hepworth. 
Photography and Architecture, by O. B, 

Julian, A.R.I.B.A. 
Mounting and Burnishing, by Prof. Randall 

Spaulding. 
Instruction for Beginners, by Benjamin JVyles. 
How to Colour Magic Lantern Slides, by T, 

C. Hepworth. 
Out-door Portraiture, by Valentine Blanehard. 
Quick Printing Papers, by O. Fim, M.A. 

TALES. 

The Bishop's Dilemma, by 2>. Felgo. 

In addition to the above, there are in Vol. I. many articles on Social and General topics connected with Photography, Cycling, and 
kindred arts and sciences. Also several Pictorial Supplements and Hlostrations to many of the Articles. 



POETRY. 

Wanted— A Photograph. 

Positive and Kegative. 

The Way Through the Wood. 

Sauveterre — Sonnet— By /. X. Stuart, M.A. 

TRAVELS. 

Through the Fortunate Isles with Camera 

and Lens, by Olivia M. Stone, Author of 

** Norway in June." 
A Photographic Tour in West Kerry, by H. 

A, Francis. 
On a Sociable Tricycle with a Camera in 

Vorth Wales, by H. J. Leake, and A. J, 

Marriett. 



ADDRESS :-THE PUBLISHER, "AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER," 

22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The author has been quite disappointed in not being able 
to reproduce correctly Albert's colour table with Vogel's 
azaline plates ; but pursuing the subject further he has 
found that the light yellow glass is not sufficient, the dark 
yellow being absolutely necessary. After making com> 
paratire experiments with azaline and other ortho- chromatic 
plates, some being prepared by himself, he says of them : 

I have used principally cyanine and eosine (bluish) in 
making these plates, as, according to Dr. Eder and V. 
Schuhmann, such dyes Reserve our especial attention. I 
soak ordinary dry-plates for two minutes in water, and 
bathe them afterwards in a solution of cyanine 1 : 8000 or 
1 : 1500, or in a solution of bluish eosine 1 : 2000 or 
1 : 1000, and rinse them well with water. I have not 
used ammonia lately with colour-sensitive plates, for with it 
my plates have always fogged. I generally prefer to 
colour the emulsion, not the plate. 

The eosine of commerce, soluble in water, is in reality 
potassium-tetra-bromofluorescine, which is found when 
tetra-bromo-fluorescine is heated with caustic potash. 
After the solution has been filtered, it is evaporated upon 
a water-bath and set aside for crystallization. The 
potassium compound will separate in confluent, prismatic, 
opaque crystals with a blue and yellowish green colour on 
the surface. The crystfds contain six molecules of water 
of crystallization, which can be removed at a temperature 
of 120 deg. 0. To effect a proper re-crystallization, 100 p. 
of the potassium compound are dissolved in 50 p. of water ; 
the solution slightly heated and increased by 100 p. of 
alcohol. This must then be filtered. The salt will now 
separate in large, beautiful confluent lamine of a greyish- 
green surface colour, looking red by transmitted light. Its 

* A Commimioation to the Frankport Society. 



Eowder is red. The salt is soluble in 2 p. of water, but 
ttle of it being taken up by alcohol. Its strong solutions 
are of a dark orange colour, fluorescing with a decided 
yellowish green. Weak solutions are yellowish-red, fluor- 
escing with yellow- green. The alcoholic solutions are 
much darker ; the fluorescing more decided. 

With methyl, ethyl, iodine, chlorine, and nitrogen com- 
binations, a variety of shades are formed. They are of a 
blueish to a yellow colour, and are known by the names of 
methylerythnne, Bengal rose, eosine blue, cyanosine, etc. 

Azuline, sometimes called azurine, is a derivative of 
aurine, and is formed by heating 3 parts of amine, with 
from 6 to 8 parts of aniline, for several hours, up to -|- 180 
deg. 0. The dye is first purified with hot petroleum, then 
washed in an alkaline solution, followed by another wash- 
ing in a diluted acid, and is finally dissolved in alcohol, 
from which solution it is precipitated by a slightly alkaline 
water. 

Lauth has observed that by the action of aniline upon 
rosal-acid, a l&rge amount of rose-analine, and with it a 
blue colour-stuns is separated. He thinks azaline results 
irom a reaction upon rose-aniline, and could therefore be 
considered to be identical with Blue de Lyon. 

Its formula CisHnNo, is derived from the equation, 
CeH7N,-l-C,H,0-l-03=C„H„No,-l-H,0. 

WiUm considers it to be a derivative of anmionia, in 
which 2 atoms of hydrogen are substituted by 2 molecules 
cf oxyphenyl : 

( OeH,0 
N. CeH^O 
'H 

I mention these combinations particularly for the reason, 
as, in certain compounds, they may lead to results, 
identical to those of Vogers azaline. 

Oh. Scovik, in the Photographic Times, 



ANDREW THOMSON, 

THAMES YACHT ABENCY, 

5, ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O. 

BAHiINO TAOHTBfor B^IjB or HIBll, 
of firom 8 Tons up to 870 Tone. 

BTXAM YAOHTB for BAI<S or HIBB of 

from 10 Tons up to 600 Tons. 
▲ nnmb«r of BTBAM IiAUNOHIlS for 

BAUD. 
ImumAJfon eff^eted tt Spbcial Bstes. 

EDWARD DAT, 

Beflnar, Assayer, sad Bullion Dealer, 

Purchaser, at full Market Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, ftc., ftc. 
having a superior method of reducing every kind o. 
Gold and Silver Waste from Photographic operations, is 
thereby enabled to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of post. 

27 ft 28, Warttone Lane, Birminghain. 

WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

31, MONTPXLIBB ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Enlar jers, Ptiiten, Rttonciiers, Priittrs. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND FOR PRIOE LIST. 



THE DTHAMITE EXPLOSIOITS. 



' 



Fob an Impobtant or Ditficult photo^phio work, 
Nblsom's Platm gtand pre-eminent, vide article on 
Fbotographin^ the Dynamite £xplononfl in London, 
in the Amatkur Photographkr, Tebruary 5th, 1885. 
"NELSON'S PLATES were UMd in every case," and 
were ** particolarly saoceesfnl.** 

Theae plates are used exdnsively bv numbers of the 
leadinff photographers of the world and the War 
DewnnentB of England, France, Germany and Russia. 

Reliability, aimi^ty, and high quality, combined 
with economy, have secured for tfaem universal 
demand. 

Stamps received for any snms up to £1, and the 
BEST VALUE in quanti^ and quality forwarded by 
PARCELS POST or otherwise, according to weight, 
direct froqi the Hannf actnrers, 

W. H. St J. NBLSON, 

8HERLAND WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 
LONDON, 8.W. 

KATHOND LTKDE (Medallist), 

408, Edgware Ed., London, W. 

XTndertak$iffor Amateun and Frofesaionahy all 
kinds of Work (High-CloM) in Oil, Water 
Colour, Sepia, Monochrome, ^. 
SpeeUklitiea:— A>f (mite dinet on Oanvaa, Onpon$ 
on WMaiman^t Aijmt. OpaU worked in Water Oohnrs. 
NefoHvet re^Umeked. iVtalM^, nfrc, aU at agreed priese. 

Ifeeatmtee iJwtleped amd Printed, 
Oopf/ing and Enlarging done at most reaeondNe ralee, ty 

FREDERIC WEMYS8, 

1, OleTeland ViUaa, OleireUnd Boad, 

BABNBS, 8.W. 

Spechten and Price lAet forwarded on receipt e/4 tiampe. 



Developing d: Printingfi^om Amateurs own Negatives, 



Pbicbs fob Dbvblopino, Pbb Doz.— 
k plates ... 4/- 6x4 ... 5/- 6i X 4J ... 6/- 
Skilful Re-touching at moderate prices. 
Pbioks fob Silvkb Pbtstino, UimoUNTBD. 
C. d. V. ... 1/9 10 X 8 ... 9/. per doz. 

Cab. ... 3/- 12 X 10 ... 12/- „ 

Prices for Mounting, Spotting and Burnishing per 
dozen, not to include furnishing mounts, which may 
either be sent or charged extra for, C.d.Y. and Cab., 6a. 
84 X 6i, 1/. 10 X 8, 1/6. 12 X 10 and 15 x 12, 2/6. 
Making enlarged negatives from Amateurs own 
negatives. Cash with order. 
Cabinet^ 4/- 8i x 6i 6/6 10 x 8 8/- 12 x 10 10/- 
Care ts taken that none but good and even prints are 
sent out and every effort is made to obtain the belt results 
ram each negative, No meaJy prints, 

EDWARD H08KIHS, 

PHOTOGRAPHER & SILVER PRINTER 

448, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 



hiOToaiAfiie EiaiiEEiii pan iiu, sieffieii 

Maen^fOetuirer o/fhs best Sh^gkld 

8UT6r.8teel BOTABY BUBNIBHUB, 

For Bonddkinff Pdftndti and lenderiag tfaem eqnid to 
Wnamelled Printi» giving tiiem «sli«y appeanliee, 
and maUnff them more durable. Tne Bunuahing Bar 
is made of the Beat and Hardest Sflver Steel, made 
medally bj the Proprietor, and is his secret The 
Burnisher u the most efflcieot yet introdoeed, and only 
half^ptioeofoommonBoiiiiaheri. F"M l11\istr»tiqM 
sent witu esflu Biiruisher. 

OabinetdM .. £1 10 10x8 .. £t 
ISXlO .. 400 16X1S.. 6 10 

N^,—MeJmofihs Ness Eot Boding Press for UimomiUd 

Joints* 



<^ <^ 






^\^ 



^^ 



Ik 



CtUhraUdfir ihi exaUnut gfthtir quoH^ £r* thortnt^ reHahiliiy, Pri^s very modtraU* 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT- 

J. MOTHEBSILL (Sole Agent), 
60, HOL LOWAY ROAD, LO NDON, N. 

ProfKfietolilai0i/«— MAKCHESTER: J. T. Cbafmam. Albert Square; LIYERPOOL: NkwtoiI A Co~ 
Sooth John Street; GLASGOW: O. Masok, 180^ SaaeUehaU Street; LEEDS: Rbtholm A Biamov, 
14, Commercial Street 

Price Lists on appUcaUon* Special terms to Shippers ^ DedUre. 
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SANDS AND HUNTER, 

THB liARGBST DXFOT FOB 

s^mZ. LENSES, CAMERAS, APPARATUS, &c. 

Of tiie lateit improTementa and best quality, 1^ all the noted Kaken. 
SANDS & HUNTER'S "IMPROVED PORTABLE TOURIST'S" CAMERA. 

Modsre, S. & H. beg to draw the attention of amnteura to the above Camera, nnd can confidently recommend 

it as the beet Camera in the market, being of the highest poasible workmanship and material. Has leather 

bellows body, rack focnasing, double swing back, double action front, &c. Each complete with three double backs— 

4i X 3i 5X4 Ci X 4i 7^ X 5 8^ X 6J 10 x 8 

£4 10s. £6. £6 6s. £6 lOs. £7 16b. £8. 

SANDS & HUNTER'S "BEGINNER'S SET/' 

For Amateurs and Toui-ista. Comprising a very superior poliahf^ mahogimy bellows body Camera, with double 
back, lens for groups, views, £c., an improved portable folding tripod, focussing cloth, ruby lanterns, plate book, 
dry plates, diehes, and all necessary chemicals for developing, fitted into box for travelling — Price £3 88. 

Send for New Illustrated Photo-Catalogue. Post Free. 
SANDS AND HUNTER'S 

"BOOK" FOR HOLDING SENSITIVE DRY PLATES. 

T!ii» ' Book ' will be found to have several advantages over the orUinnr^ wood plate boies — 
as it ia about ooe-tUirJ of the weiphl, and much smallev. Trnvellere will find a veiy great 
convenience in the useof these " Books " when changiug tlieir dry plates. The " Book " is 
fitted into two light cardbofird cases, so that the plates ^re perrectly free from light. 

4i X 3i f> X 4 61 X 4} 7i X 5or8 X 5 3} x 6^ II) x & IS x 10 

2/3 2/4 2/6 3/- 4/- 5/- 61- 

20, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 



SANDS & HUNTER, 



BEST MARKET FOR AMATEURS. 
CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES. 



Wk ( 



AMATEURS' OAHSRAS, 

making a good substantial Camera, to meet tbe requirementa, at a moderate price. 



of amat«nra. We con reoommend 



These Cameras ai« not like some of the rubbish that haa lat^lj been offered for the u 
tbem as serriceable and well-made artdoles for the monej. 

BellowB, bodjr, screw adjustment, folding bottom board, double swing, rising and side motion front, fitted with 
Aobromatio liens and Instantaneons Shutt«r, which con be regulated to more at an; speed; also folding Tripod Stand with 
Brass head, complete. 

^■platesizo £2 19s. 6d. | {-plate size .. £4 ITs. 6d. [ 1/lpUtesise £6 15s. Od. 

ALBERT PLATEB the beat for Amateurs, Cheapest, and easiest to work. 

Prom London Dep6t .. .. J i i 1/1 10 x 8 12 x 10 

1/3 1/11 3/- e/1 9/- 12/9 perdoien. 

If ordered by qoantity can -be sent from the factory 5 "/„ less than above prioea. 

EAGLE CHLORIDE GOLD.— The most suitable for Amateurs.— As a bath can be made and used in two 
minutes with the certainty of toning readily, and yet the cost is little more than half the usual price, viz., 1/2 per I5-grain tube 
Hundreds of Tatimoniolt recrivtd, tpeaking of its good quality. 
Etert Article oonhected with the Abt Sufflied at Modbkate Pbioes. 

Proprietor^C. E. ELLIOTT, 36J€win Street, & 38Jewin Orescent, London, E.G. 
WOODB URY FUND COMM ITTEE. 

CHAIBMAN— Jis. QuiBSBB, Esq., F.B,3., P.B.A.S., Preeideiit of the Photognphio Society of Great Britun. 



Rl.Hon .The Lord Mayor £5 

Addenbrooka, G. H... 

A. E. D 2 

Arohibald, John, M.D. I 

BadBn-Pritcha*d,Mrs, H, 6 

Bedford, Fraa. . . 6 

Bedford, Wm. ■ . 2 

Bent, E. 8 2 ■ 

Biid,W. 8 6 . 

Bolaa, Thoe 2 : 

Burton, H, J. .. 1 

CluumoD, H.J. 2 : 

CoteewOTth,W. .. I ' 



Dallmeyer, Thos. 
Darwin, C^pt. N. 
Davis, T. 8. , . . 
Dew-Smiii, A. Q. . . 
Envland, Wm. 
Faulkner, Bobert 

F. T 

Riiloe, E. W. 
Gladstone, Ideut. O.E. 
Glaahier, Jos., F.B.S. 
Gore-Willick, J. 8. .. 
Homer, £ 
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A ftomnWiWn FJUjj (Simt»JtPii) 4» 
Z4i>df|]ii|r4 Aou^np Ajr ... ... 4SA 

nalo^nphSagim CmllimUi CUiu 4n 
AUnR oif (AoMfraaliir) .Jri .,. at 
BHiMuU far Olatt PlaUi iH 



For Sale ar Sxihangi 



md'H ^pirttm*! ... in 



NOTIOK TO SUBB0BXBXB8. 

Babwitetlcn In Uw United glngdnm, prap^ :— 

Amonttu, Gb. ed. | 13 monOu, 10*. lOd. 
BabMihtlon In Ae Foital Union, pmpaid : — 

6 mtatlu, 6«. 6d. I 13 nionthi, IS^ Od. 

ins, ke., prepaid :- 

)■. lOd. I la month 

ADDRESS 

An lett«H «M*^«<"g Orden, ItanlttKooea, Sua ftnd Bztmuraa 
AdTartiMmaiU, or oUur bnalneM mattan, ihonld b« sddreaMd 
to Um PmuiBHB of the Aiutkdb PBCnoauisiB, 33, BaoUn^^tain 
Stzset, Stawad, London, W.O. ; whilst lit«EU7 oontiibntioni and 
qimie* ikonld be ■ddreoned to the Emroa. 

ADVXBTISEMEHT DBPARTMENT. 



PBIZK COMPETITION. 

"AiniCAIiS AT HOME." 
Particulars of this International Prise Competition 
will be found in preceding numhera of this Journal. 
The last day for sending in Competitions is 
io-morroWf April 4th. 

Cloth cases for binding Volume I. of this Journal 
(completed io-daj) are now ready. To prevent 
dieoppoinlment, subscribers will oblige by placing 
their orders as soon as possible. The price, 
prepaid and post free, » Is. Gd.per case. 

2he Index and Title-page for Volume I. will be 
issued m'th our next, or the following, numbir. 



FRIBJ.7, APRIL 3, 1885. 

©ur Vitm&* 

" To Md a* '1 tMfi tkt mimr vf te Natmrt." — Bhaxspkkx. 
As a Bupplemeat, we publish with this number Mr. Harry 
Manfield's beautiful picture of the happjr-looking 
Somersetahire Village, BoBeiiig:ton hj name. Mr. Maufield 
has supplied us with particulars concerning the place, and 
how to get there, for the benefit of other amateurs wishing 
to visit this rustic spot. He has also given interesting 



information concerning the photograph — when it was taken, 
the apparatus by which it was taken, and how 
it was developed. His remarks upon develop- 
ment in general, and his other useful and practical hints, 
which we print in another column, will, doubtless, be most 
attentively scanned by many of our readers. Mr. Mnnfield 
is one of our most successful amateur photographers, and, 
therefore, details of hia mo4ut operandi are naturally 
inteiesting reading. 

In our correspondence column we print an important letter 
from Mr. John Greaves, junr.; written by the authority of 
the Oldham Photographic Society. The subject is of im- 
portance to all Amateur Societies, and therefore we 
specially call the attention of our readers to the communi- 
cation. Seeing that the members of the Amalgamated 
Anglers' Society have obtained from certain Eailway Com- 
panies concessions for travelling at rates about 33} per 
cent, below the ordinary, the Oldham Photographic Society 
have addressed a request to the Directors of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the London and North Western, the Man- 
chester and Lincolnshire, and the Midland Kailvay Com- 
panies, requesting that members of their body may be 
placed on the same advantageous footing. The Superin- 
tendents of the Bailway Companies, in reply, have stated 
that the matter will be laid before the Directors in. Con- 
ference. It were difficult to see upon what ground so 
reasonable a request should be refused — the principle 
iavolved having been acknowledged by the concession to the 
Anglers' Society— and therefore it may be expected that 
the increased facilities for travelling will be acquired. The 
policy of acceding to this request is, or should be, obvious 
to Railway Directors. Supposing, for the sake of ai^u- 
ment, that there were only a few amateur photographers 
who travel in search of the picturesque. The pictorial 
T^'sults of the artistic spots which these few would return 
with, would act as ippst powerful incentives for others to 
travel and see for themselves the delights which the camera 
has revealed. Therefore these few would act as a power- 
ful leaven, creating a wide-spread desire for travelling in 
the respective circles of each amateur photographer. But the 
/eie to which we have alluded exist only in fancy, their 
place at the present time being taken by many, and a many 
too which is rapidly increasing in number with even giant 
strides. The same argument, then, holds with redoubled 
force when applied to the real facta of the case. 

TnE more amateur photographers can be induced to travel, 
through the courtesy and facilities of railways, the more 
will beautiful parts of the country be permanently regis* 
tered, and the bulk of the ordinary travelling public will, 
pro rata, be perceptibly increased, fiailway Directors, we 
fancy, will not be slow to see that by placing increased 
facilities for travelling in the way of photographers, they 
are not only acting in aliheral and enlightened spirit, but 
also initiating proceedings which eventually cannot but 
benefit their shareholders. 

Ma. RosKOf, in a letter which was recently published in 
the Pall Mall, calls attention to a matter which interests 
all those amateur photographers who travel in search of 
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Tiews. He draws attention to the mischief now continually 
done by new landowners in the closing of mountain 
footpaths. He writes : — ** The two contrary evils go on — 
each aiding and completing the other. First, a railroad 
comes tearing a glen to pieces ; and then a manufacturer 
comet to live beside it, who stops the footpath over the 
hill — and where are you? We shall have nothing left 
soon but the railway station and hotel garden to enjoy 
ourselves in. I have every right to speak in the matter, 
for there are two open footpaths through my own wood, 
coming out at my lodge door ; and I think of all the small, 
mean, and wicked things a landlord can do, shutting his 
footpath is the nastiest. We have got to fight a man 
between Windermere and Esthwaite just now, who wants 
to shut up one of the rarest views in Lancashire, and his 
neighbours talk as if he had some chance of doing it too ! 
Of course his villagers dare not say a word for themselves, 
but every educated resident in the country is as much 
interested in stopping these abuses as they are." 



to enthusiastic 0atholic8,to break the severity of forty days' 
continuous fasting. Beligious observances are not our 
especial province, but we may remark that this oonceesion 
to human frailty is at least eminently fair. For from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter is more than forty days ; and none 
has ever proposed to extend the mortification of the flesh 
beyond the recognised Scriptural limit, except Dr. Tanner, 
who departed this life almost as soon as he conceived the 
grand project of a fifty days' fast 



Ak artist, who is also an amateur photographer, called 
the other day at the shop of a professional for the purpose 
of purchasing some views of a particular kind for which 
this photographer is famous. The pictures were chosen, 
and Uie two had a friendly conversation about photography, 
the amateur asking the professional several questions 
regarding processes and formulee, and the artist as 
readily giving the other wrinkles concerning artistic 
treatment, fore and back grounds, posing, and such like. 
The amateur left the shop, thinking die professional a 
very agreeable fellow. In due course he received the 
account for the prints he had selected, and was astonished 
to find among the items the following : — 

To Inatrootion in Fhotography .. £1 Is. Od. 
The artist, in reply, sent back to the photographer his 
little bill, which read : — 

To Instruction in Art •• ..£2 2 
Per Contra, as above •• .. 110 

Balance dae to me ..£110 
This happened within our knowledge not one thousand 
miles away from London. The names of the parties are 
known to us. 



We have always claimed for photography a common 
sisterhood with the other Arts, and for photographers gene- 
rally , and amateur photographers in particular, a common 
interest in the doings of other artists. Mr. Gladstone 
cutting down a tree, Mdme. Bernhardt acting in Theodora, 
Lord Coleridge delivering bold and impartial judgments, 
Mr. Leland directing his Art School in Philadelphia— all of 
these, and many others, are artists in their several spheres, 
and worthy of our notice. Even the Incoherent 
Artists, of Paris, have claimed our attention, and we men- 
tioned their annual exhibition several weeks ago* 



The Incoherent Artists have again come before the public. 
They made an exhibition of themselves again at their ball 
in Mi-Car^me. Mi-Car^me, as most people know, is the 
s« rt of pause in Lent which an indulgent Church permits 



However, rwm(m9 d n$$ $nauioniy the institution of Mi- 
Careme exists in France, and the Incoherent Artists of 
Paris took advantage of it to give their ball. The Society 
was about as incoherent as might have been expected. 
There were artists and actors, the world, the flesh and the 
devil. Beg^ulation evening costume was strictly forbidden , 
and the transparent '' gentleman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury '' was not admitted, even upon double payment. The 
nearest approach to anything so coherent was an ordinary 
evening dress, covered with threads, tags of doth, and 
lining ; intended to give the effect of one who had received 
his invitation so late as to come hastily in a coat just re- 
ceived fiom his tailor in its transitional condition. There 
was a missionary also, in costume, representing himself 
prepared for some cannibal's repast, his flesh neatly diced 
and larded with strips of bacon, and his limbs dcewered 
together. There were Academicians, with heads of geese 
and donkeys, testifying to the popular impression of the 
Forty Immortals, and suggesting tiie neat retort of one of 
their ablest members — 

Quand nou$ iommei qtioranU, <m $4 moque d$ wmi ; 

8omme$ now trmU'ne^f, <m e$t dno$ genoux. 
Lastly, there was a gentleman dad only in a gigantic 
diawl, with the punning incription: ^^eetU ehdU sit de 
nieesiiU" — an allusion to certain munidpal institutions, 
which in that mixed assembly would not be considered too 
broad a hit. Altogether, they enjoyed themselves-— did the 
Incoherents. 



letters to tl^e iStvCtor. 

THE OLDHAM PHOTOOBAHIO SOCIETT. 

8iB, — ^The Council of the above Society dedded to commvni- 
cate with the di£ElBrent Bailway Companies havinff lines in their 
district, asking if arrangements could be mane that would 
enable their members to travd to places of interest on the same 
advantaffeous terms that had been granted to the members of 
the Amtugamated Anglers' Sodety, having received the infor- 
mation that the members of the said Sodetv travd at about 33^ 
per cent, lower rates than ordinaiy, with uie privilege of mak- 
ing return journey any time within three days, the following 
letter was addressed to the Directors of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the London and North Weston, the Manchester 
Sheffield and lanoolnshire, and the Midland Bailway Com- 
panies :— 

The Lyoenm, (HcDiMi. 
QwaTLBaaat^ — ^I am desired by the Coonoil of the sbore'^SocieN' to 
ask yon to be goodenough to pat our membecs upon the sune looiiiisr 
^-M regards rates of tnveUing— as the memben of the Anglenr 
Asoodatioii. Photography, now-a-dajs, is makiDg rapid smdes^ 
especially ho, as regards the Amateur Sooietiee are almost in erery 
town of importance, and the Gooncil axe of opinion that it would h& 
advantageous to Railway Companies if facilities were off 6i«d by them 
to memben who are desurons of Tisltinflr places of interest. I beg to 
call your attention to the enclosed out-door meeting cards which haT^ 
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been in nee during the last two Beasone. This ie an idea which 
wonld be gladly entertained l^^ the leading Sooieties in the oouniry. 
Awaiting your reply, 

I remain, 

Yours respectfuUy, 

JoHir Gbsiybs, Jxtnb., Hon. Sec. 

Beplies to the following effect have been received : — 

** ^niat the Superiatendents of the various Companies have under- 
taken to lay the matter before tiieir Directors, who will ventilate the 
question in Conference." 

It will be seen by a pemsal of the above that if the various 
Photoffraphio Societies of the country were to act in concert on 
this subject the probabilil^ is that the Bailway Companies will 
grant the facilities asked for, and the Council of this Society re- 
spectfully suggest if this important subject were to be taken in 
hand by one of the parent Photographic Societies, or by a 
journalist of the photographic organs, that a great boon would 
be confeired upon photographers generally, especially amateurs. 

Trusting that Uie matter will receive the attention it deserves, 
I am, on behalf of the Oldham Photographic Society, 

Yours truly, 

John Gbeaves, jttn., 

146, Qieengate Street, Oldham. Hon. Sec. 

March 25th, 1885. 



propose; and they say Dieu 



But there are some 



THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

Snt, — A paragraph in your last number quoting from the 
Photoaraphic Times makes a statement that, having the 
additional publicity of your columns, requires a remark. The 
vmter says that a *' baggage searcher'' claimed duties on his 
photographic apparatus, and only let him off because he said 
** he followed hterature for a living, and the apparatus was a 
necessary portion of his outfit, as he had employed it to make 
the illustrations of his articles." He does not say that it was 
an English Custom House, but the terms of the statement imply 
that it was, or the country would have been named. It may^ 
therefore, surprise such readers as are ienorant of the fact, to 
be told that there is no duty on photographic apparatus. 
Collodion is liable to a dul^, but in these days of dry plates, it 
is not likely he had any with him. I hope the literature he 
''follows for a living" is better focussed, and more true in 
detail than this description ; and probably the bull-dog ferocity 
of the '* bagga^ searcher " may oe a bad print, owing to a 
defective negative in his reply to the usual questions at baggage 
atations. 

Yours truly. 

Lens. 

London, March 30, 1885. 



^ra^lvs atUi Cornells^ 

CrOKSiDEBABLB interest having been excited by the production 
of a photograph representing a well-known tragedian, and an 
equally weU-Jcnown comedian, we are now enabled — ^by the 
help of information kindly plaoed at our disposal by Mr. Paul 
Plr^ — to inform our readers of the exact drcumstiuaces under 
wmoh this photograph was obtained. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed to render this disclosure no betrayal of confidence ; and 
we present the following scene to the public in a dramatic form 
to preserve these very interesting droumstances just as tiiey 
actually took place. 

The ri^ht of translation and reproduction is reserved. The 
acting nffht, in England, lias ahready been purchased for a 
constaerable sum. 

Dramatii Persona : — 

Mr. Oamsba • • • • A Photographer. 

Mr. Chables • . . . A Tragedian. 

Mr. Chawles • . . . A Comedian. 

ScBHB I. — deception Room in Mr, Camera^s studio, Mr, 

Camera impatiently pacing vp and down, from time to 

time looking at his watch. 

Camera {indignantly). — Quarter past! and they said 

twelve sharp. I shall neyer get them together. Vhomme 



people you never can dispose ; and so the photographer 
never gets a chance of posing them. 

Enter Mr. Chables, dignified, with gold-headed cane, 

Chables. — Oood morning. How are you? Just ten 
minutes, no more. Why, where*s Chawles ? 

Camera. — ^Wish I knew. Have'nt you brought him? 
Oh ! you actors ! Well, at any rate, you are Charles the 
First! 

Charles. — Charles the First be headed ! I thought 

Chawles would be waiting here. 

Camera. — ^No, IVe been waiting here. He is'nt Chawles 
the waiter this time ! 

Charles. — ^Well, I can't wait. Got an engagement. 
Tm off. 

Camera.— For heaven's sake, stop a little! You're 
quarter of an hour late yourself. He must be here in a 
minute. Don't you hear a bell ? 

Charles. — ^A bell ! I'm always hearing beUs. I can't 
stop here to hear b^Us. I'll come again next year, and 
you can spend the rest of the present one in making an 
appointment which Chawles will keep. Oood bye I Very 
sorry! 

Camera {in despair), — ^My dear Mr. Charles, I tell you 
he'll be here 

[Loud conversation heard outside, ''Not a penny more, 
I tell you. It's a shilling fare. I've stepped it 
myself — seventeen hundred yards exactly. Scoundrelly 
attempt at imposition. Be o£P, or I'll send for the 
police ! " 

Enter Mr. Chawles, with large umbrella, flourishing his arms^ 

and very hot, 

Chawles {speaking quickly), — How are you, Camera 
How d'ye do, Charles ? I hope I don't intrude. Excuse 
my glove. Confound those cabmen. Am I late ? Why, 
Charles ! I have been half-an-hour at your rooms. You 
said twelve sharp. However, too late now. I must be 
off. GK>t an engagement. But I have a few spare hours 
in '87, — in Sydney, I think, — ^if you can manage to meet me 
there, Camera. 

Charles. — ^You've been waiting in my rooms? Non- 
sense ! I said we'd meet in camerd. You comic fellows 
never can understand a joke ! 

Chawles.— You tragic fellows neyer can make a joke 
In camerd ! Isn't camera the Greek for a room ? I thought 
your room of course. Your camera was obscura, my boy, 
I'm afraid. 

Camera. — Gentlemen! gentlemen! One minute. Here's 
the lift. In a flash of sunlight the thing's done. This 
way. 

[Exeunt through lift door, Mr. Camera 
pushing in Charles and ChawUs, 
Scene II. — Upper studio. Enter trio from the lift. 
Chawles. — ^But you enjoyed the journey ? eh ? 
Charles. — Chawles, you are little better than a buffoon. 
Chawles. — ^True : but nastily put. " Words, words, 
words," my dear Charles {grandiloquently,) Let us 
to action ! {Looking up to skylight.) Nice upper 
crust, you've got here. Camera. Doesn't look very solid. 
Camera. — ^Yes. But don't be afraid. My upper crust 
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doesn't bring down the house as yours does, Charles. Now, 
come, pose yourselves. You said you were in a hurry ! 

Charles. — ^Yes, and make haste. I've only two minutes 
more. I say, Chawles, take your thumbs out of your 
waistcoat arm-holes, and put that red pooket handkerchief 
away. 

Chawles. — Tut ! That's part of the properties. For 
the matter of that, Charles, draw in that straggling hind- 
leg of yours. You're standing like a fleshly poet. And, 
Camera, make Charles take off those nippers. 
( With tragic manner) 

" It is a nipping and an eager air." 

Cahera {adjusting the pair). — ^There ; that will do very 
well. Only you musn't clutch at your shirt collar like 
that, Charles. This isn't a scene from "The Bells," you 
know. 

Charles. — ^Well, Chawles musn't catch hold of his chin 
in that way. Chawles, I say, don't distort your face. 
You're just like Doublechick. 

Chawles — I'm oidy holding my jaw ; which is more 
than you're doing. You be hanged, Charles the First. 

Chari^s. — I can't be. I'm always beheaded. 

Chawles. — You ought to be drawn and quartered ; but 
now you're going to be photo'd and full lengthed. So take 
his head off. Camera, quickly, and let's see if he'll walk 
and talk after it. 

Camera. — Gentlemen, do be serious. There — now — 
you're quite right. Done ! 

Chawles. — Hooray ! I'm off then. Where's a hansom ? 

Camera. — ^Two seconds more. Just one more proof. 

Chawles.— Two seconds ! You mean one second, if you 
only want one more. But no ! no dual events. I've an 
engagement^ which doesn't admit of a d%ial event before 
hand. [^Makes/or the doar. 

Charles. — Nonsense, Chawles. Your engagement is 
here now. You were booked for this event. 

Chawles. — ^Yes ; but not twice over. 

Charles. — ^You were hooked^ 1 say ; and are bound to 
stop. Bind his legs, Camera ? 

Chawles. — I bound ! and in calf ! Never ! 

Charles. — In calf, yes, and splendidly tooled ! 

Chawles. — If I'm tooled, it diall be to Paddington by 
the nearest jarvey. 

Camera. — ^Now you're only wasting time, Charles. Just 
one more negative. 

Chawles. — I've given you half-a-dozen already — positive 
negatives. Well, one more, then ; only one. 

[^They pose again,"] 

Charles {tragically). 

" Look here upon this picture and on this.*' 

Chawles {Ireahing off hie pose),^I say, Camera, I 
can't stay here to hear a soliloquy through. If he goes 
on like that I shall give him '* The Speaker's Eye," and he 
won't like that. {Begins humming) 
** He never could catch — 
He never could catch — " {whietlee). 

Camera. — I never can catch a speaker's likeness; so 
unless you keep quiet, Chawles, you'd better catch your 
hansom. 



Chawles. — ^No, no, Camera, sony I spoke — sung — 
whistled — sung — spoke; don't know which it is! You 
catch my handsome — features ! I'm mum. 

Camera. — Now, then Thanks. It's done ! 

Chawles {in attitude of Doublechick), — Well! I'm 
blowed ! 

Charles. — Well! I'm off! Camera's taken you off 
twice, Chawles ; so you'd better take yourself off now for 
the third and last time. Good bye, Camera! Ta-ta, 
Chawles. 

Camera. — Good morning — good morning. 

Chawles. — ^Well, I think I'll "just drop in" to that 
lift of yours, and take a drop. Charles, my boy, we'll 
have a long drop together. You'll be hanged yet. I told 

you so. Good bye, Camera. 

[Exeunt into lift. 

Camera {drawing a long breath), — Thank goodness; 
that's done, and they're gone. 

Chawles {re-appearing from lift), — *' I've just left my 

umbrella behind." Thanks — so much. Adoo ! 

[Exit. 
#f 

A SOMERSETSHIRE VILLAGE. 

(BOSSINGTON.) 

Our pictorial supplement to-day is a re-produotion of the 
beautiful photograph which obtained the prise given by this 
journal at tbe recent Nottingham Exhibition. Its author is 
Mr. Harry Manfield, whose name is, no doubt, familiar to our 
readers as acting secretary of the recent Photographic Exhibi- 
tion at Northampton. He is a native of that town, and was 
bom in 1855. He took up photography eleven years ago, 
devoting his attention prineipally to landscape. He is an 
occasional exhibitor at Pall MaU, being, perhaps, best known 
for his interior work, for which he received the 1st class certi- 
ficate and silver medal at the last Calcutta International 
Exhibition. 

In reply to our enquiry, Mr. Manfield says : — '* Bossington 
is a rustic little village, almost on the sea coast, and dose to 
Exmoor, and is the type of many of the villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there is plenty of rustic work of all sorts ; in 
fact the amateur, desirous of getting away from noisy towns to 
perfect quiet, cannot do better than try the Poiiook Yale. Here 
he will find quaint old hamlets and cottages, and also beautiful 
"combs," or vaUeys which abound in woodland "bits" and 
trickling streams ; added to all this there is the charm of the 
coast and sea, as well as the glorious moor. 

The district is somewhat difficult of access, and acoommodation 
is not over plentiful, but there is an excellent hotel at Poiiock 
Wier, the ' ' Anchor ; " here one gets most comfortable quarters, 
with every attention, and very moderate charges. The Bossing- 
ton photograph was taken the early part of last September, at 
mid-day. It was one of those uncertain autumn days when the 
sun only struggles through the clouds occasionsJly, and the 
wind is inclined to be^troublesome. The subject, which was 
strong in contrast, was well suited by this broken light, but it 
wanted a figure sadly, and a woman with a bundle of sticks or 
a basket, would have made it almost perfect. I tried hard f<x 
a suitable fig^e, but the villagers seemed even more dense 
than the Somerset rustic usually is, so I gave it up as a bad 
job. The plate used was a 10x8, Wratten's " ordinary,*' the 
exposure 26 seconds in partial sunlight, and the lens one of 
Voigtlander's new doublets 10 inch focus, No. 3 stop. Qenerally 
I work with the instantaneous plates of the same makers, but 
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last season I exposed some of their ordinary ones, with a fair 
amount of success." 

In response to our request for his experience in photography, 
with hints for the £^danoe of beginners, Mr. Manfield con- 
tinues : — " Haying a fondness for chemistry, I set up a camera 
some 11 years ago, and photography has been a favourite hobby 
with me ever since. Being engaged in business, my time for 
photographic pursuits is somewhat limited, but I have always 
managed to arrange my holidays with a view to such work. I 
started with the wet process, teaching myself, and many were 
the f ailiures and blunders I made, but while the silver bath was 
my ''main stay," I was always experimenting with the yarious 
dry plates and emulsions in vogue before the recent advance in 
gelatine films. I cannot say that these experiments were particu- 
larly successful, but they have given me an experience which I 
find of value, even at the present time. Until recently, I 
generally made my own gelatine plates, but I do not 
think there is the necessity to do so now, as commercial 
plates have so much improved, and are, as a rule, 
quite as good, if not better, than " home-made " ones. Indeed, 
knowing the difficulty of preparing uniform plates myself, I 
often wonder that they are turned out commercially as 
good and reliable as they are. My advice to the amateur 
is, select the plates of some well-known maker, and if you suc- 
ceed, stick to them, and do not go chopping and changing 
about. When I want to lay in a stock for the season, I try a 
sample dozen of a small size, and if the plates turn oat right, I 
get all I want from the same batch. On procuring plates, one 
should always test them carefully, and especially before going 
out on an expedition. Personally, I should as soon think of 
leaving home without my lenses as not to try fresh plates 
before starting. 

As regards development, I consider that this, of all the 
manipulations in photography, is the most important, 
and should be capable of being modified to suit the 
subject and the exposure, and not the mechanical opera- 
tion it ^o often is. For landscape and general work, 
I prefer alkaline development, and the method I use is 
one employed by many of the leading workers at the 
present time. It is to mix the bromide with the pyro in one 
solution, and apply it to the exposed plate, allowing it to act 
on the film for at least two minutes ; then to add half the quan- 
tity of the ammonia solution usually recommended, and as the 
image appears, to proceed with more ammonia (a very little at 
a time) as required. This method permits of greater latitude 
in exposure, gives freedom from fog, and results in a more 
brilliant negative than is generally obtained by pouring the 
strong solutions over the plate in one operation ; it has a draw- 
back, that of beiug somewhat slow in its action, and takes 
nearly twice as long as the method generally employed. One 
thing in connection with development I would strongly urge, 
and that is, use plenty of light in the dark-room. It does not 
matter how much you have if it is but of the right 
quality, and to grope about almost in positive dark- 
ness, as many do, is a mistake, which can only result 
in bad manipulation and faulty negatives. 

A proper note-book should be kept for landscape or interior 
work, in which the exposure of every plate should be entered, 
with particulars of the lens and stop used, light, time of day, 
ate. ; and above all, work should never be attempted under im- 
possible conditions. Working when the light is hopeless is 
sheer waste of time and material, and only leads to failure and 
disappointment. 

If the amateur takes up printing, one point to be remem- 
bered is, that poor prints generally arise from the negatives 
being poor, and not because the paper is indifferent, as it is 



often supposed to be ; and this is particularly applicable to 
platinotype, a most charming and fascinating method of 
printing, valuable alike to the amateur for its artistic capabilities, 
as well as for its permanence." 

As to the capabilities of the art, Mr. Manfield writes: — 
" Since you ask my opinion as to the capabilities of photo- 
graphy, I may say that I do not by any means consider 
that it is beyond the camera to depict artistic effects, 
as well as nature in its different forms, providing those 
effects are not dependent on colour. Still, I thick it is better 
for the amateur to work within a certain range, rather than to 
attempt all sorts of doubtful possibilities. One of the weak- 
nesses of amateur photography, now-a-days, is the great 
tendency towards the mechanical. I believe it was Captain 
Abney who said " every amateur when he begins photography, 
has an intense desire to photograph an express train in motion," 
and it is very much the case. 

" There is such a craze for something new and startling, in 
the way of instantaneous work, that the artistic is entirely lost 
sight of, and the technical also suffers, as it is only under very 
favourable circumstances that instantaneous effect can be properly 
secured. In the same way, many workers only think of turn- 
ing out a bright sharp negative, and do not trouble in the least 
about the choice of their subjects. Such work can never be 
pictorial in any sense, and only tends to make photography 
mechanical. But to those who have any thought for the 
artistic, I recommend the careful perusal of Mr. H. P. Kobin- 
son's " Pictorial effect in Photography," as well as the study 
of the works of the leading men ; tiiey will show how the 
technical and artistic are blended, and it is only when these go 
hand-in-hand, that we can hope to turn out work that will 
help to raise the status of amateur photography." 

* 

(BOSSINGTON.) 

An autumn afternoon in Somerset! 
Ah me ! to one a-weary of this lif e— 
Of all its toil and tumult, work and war — 
What eager longing doth the mem'ry bring 
Of that sweet village, steeped in restful peace ! 
The low browed cottage, shadowed by its thatch, 
The quaint old chimney, and the quiet street ; 
All speak of peace — the peace that poets sang 
Of old of those who dwelt in summer lands, 
Where it was always afternoon, and nought 
Broke the sweet silence but the voice of bees, 
And falling waters, and love-murmurs low. 
fc^uch lotus-eater^s land is not for us ; 
Yet to our world- worn souls may come a sense 
Of what it might be from this restful scene. 
Where but an echo of the world-strife comes, 
And life is dreamed away in sweet content ! 

J. L. Stuart, M.A., Oxon. 



^ 



The CoMnjo ExHiDrnoN.— We learn from Mr. T. C. Hepworth, 
the manager of thia exhibition, that the wall space is alrea^ more 
than half appropriated, and a largfe number of correspondents have, 
in addition, requested space to be reserved for them. The very 
spacious galleries taken by the Stereoscopio Company are admirably 
adapted to phow off the pnotographa, but intending contributon» must 
remember that there is a limit, and the motto, " first oome« first 
served," has force hero, as elsewhero. Let eyezy amateur Uien hasten 
to overhaul his stock of negatives, and select the best for exhibition. 
We have had a private view of the medals, which are worth some 10 
guineas each (the gold ones), and aro most appropriately designed 
and executed. We aro glad to note that the exhibition promiaes to 
be a great success. Bemember ; the last day for sending m is lues* 
daji Apdl 2l8t. 
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Bt FeTEB MaUD8L£T. 

Selection of View. 
The foregroimd really constituting the picture, it is impor- 
tant that its details should be given due prominence on the 
plate. Mid-distance and distance are insufficient of them- 
selves to form a pleasing picture, but judiciously combined 
with foreground and accessory to it, these will give an 
artistic whole which will always gratify the eye. Hori- 
zontal lines should be avoided; where such occur, the 
camera should be moved to right or left, and when that is 
not convenient, the objectionable feature should be hidden 
or broken up by the introduction of any movable object 
which may assist to do so ; a branch of a tree or brush- 
wood, is generally within reach, I have found a wheel- 
barrow, horse and cstrt, or one or more figures, suitably 
placed, to do good service. In photographing buildings 
never be satisfied with a mere front elevation, but see that 
it goes off in perspective ; and in such cases particularly 
avoid an unbroken expanse of lawn or grass land ; a few 
garden implements, lawn mower, etc., will be of great 
service. 

lilOHTIKO. 

When possible, I should prefer to have the light from 
over the right or left shoulder, as the cast shadows give 
great crispness and brilliancy. Never photograph with 
the son directly behind you, as the result would be exces- 
sively flat, all light, and no shadow. Whilst in pure 
landscape the above rules will generally hold good ; in 
seascapes, on the other hand, I should prefer to have the 
lighting obliquely from the front, as owing to the large 
volume of reflected light the shadows would be well 
illuminated, and the reflections most brilliant. A first-class 
ship under full sail taken under such oonditiocs would be 
a charming object. What I have said relative to sea- 
scapes, will generally apply to photographing snow and 

ice. 

Lenses. 

For pure landscape and seascape there are none better 
than the old meniscus view lens, the only objection being 
its bulk, which is very great as compared with modem 
compound forms. It is preferable to include only a small 
angle of view, and to do this, a lens having a focus half as 
long again as the base line of the picture ^ould be used — 
foreground and distance will be in harmony ; whereas if a 
wide-angle lens is used, the foreground will appear unduly 
magnified and the distance dwarfed ; this characteristic, 
whore the background is formed by a lofty range of moun- 
tains, is particularly objectionable. Most compound lenses 
are so constructed as to admit of the front combination being 
used alone, and a's this will approximately double the 
focus, a smaller angle of view will be included. 

Development. 

In subjects which from the lighting or other conditions 
are wanting in contrast, a strong developer, which quickly 
brings printing density, will strengthen the high-lights'and 
deepen the shadows ; on the other hand, with subjects 
largely and deeply in shadow, the using of a minimum of 

* A communication to the Rochester, U.S.A., PhotpgrapMc 
Ab^Kxuatiou. 



the developer largely diluted, say with two, three, or more 
volumes of water, giving time and patience to the operas 
tion, will result in a negative, the high lights of which 
are not unduly dense ; and an amount of vigorous detail 
will be secured in the shadows, which no other develop- 
ment (so far as my experience goes) will give. 

PHOTOGRAPHING IN CONTINENTAL CITIES. 

By Albebt Levy, 

My system for transferring dry plates from the plate- 
box to the dark slide, and vice vend, when paying a tran- 
sient visit to a hotel, is as follows : — 

I employ a cubic tent, 36X24X24 inches. The top is 
distended by four laths, which are pushed through loops 
sewed to the margin of the top, at a distance of eight inches 
apart. These laths have their ends tongued or dovetailed, 
so as to admit of immediate joining together. In the 
centre of the top are two small discs of wood, one on each 
side of the doth, into which screws a brass thumbscrew 
containing a* hole, through which is passed a cord, by which 
it is to be suspended. On one side are two sleeves, these 
being each 20 inches long and 18 inches apart. Into the 
bottom is cut an aperture, forming three sides of a square 
sufficiently large to admit the plate-box and holders. 
Inside is an extra flap, made two inches' larger than the 
other all round. To use this, I first stretch a piece of 
string across the room, attaching to it a gas-bracket, nail, 
or, by preference, to a couple of screw eyes, which I always 
carry with me for this purpose. Under this string I place 
a table, and then suspend my tent above the table by cast- 
ing over the line a bit of cord, which is attached to the 
thumbscrew, allowing the bottom just to rest upon the 
table. The holders and plate-box are then inserted, and 
having also inserted my arms in the sleeves, I dose the 
flaps, and perform the operation of transf enring the plates 
by feeling. 

Imagine me, then, equipped with a complete outfit for 
8X10 plates (this being the size to which I confine myself), 
and arriving late at night in the city in which I am to 
commence operations. 

In the early morning, about five o'dock, I take a walk 
around, make a careftd examination of the buildings which 
I intend to photograph — and I may here premise that my 
photographic operations are invariably confined to archi- 
tecture—and make notes concerning each. I carry with 
me a pocket compass, by which I ascertain the direction in 
which the building stands, and the precise hour of the day 
when the light will fall upon it in the most suitable direc- 
tion. This occupies my time till seven or eight o'dock, 
when I return to the hotel for breakfast, after which, 
taking a porter with me, I start out with the camera. By 
eleven o'clock I have exposed twelve plates, and I return 
to the hotel and transfer them from the slides to the plate- 
box, filling up with other twelve. 

I never photograph between eleven and two o'dock, as 
the sun is then usually too high to permit of my securing 
the special effects at which I aim. ]^y first dozen of nega- 
tives is obtained between nine and eleven o'dock. 

Dinner over, I again start out andreconunence expoung 
at two o'dock, completing another dozen of exposures 
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before the shadows assume a too horizontal dizeotion. By 
thus systematmng my labors, I take two dozen negatiyes 
a day, and during the best part of the day. On my return 
to the hotel I immediately transfer the exposed second 
dozen of plates to their boxes, load up again, and am ready 
for repeating the operation next morning. 

The box which I employ in the process of transferring 
measures four inches in thickness, and contains a dozen 
plates, two being placed back to back in each grooye. The 
separating slips are made of thin wood inserted the end- 
way of the grain, which preyents breaking. In the top 
and bottom of my plate-box are strips of cork to preyent 
jarring. 

I neyer employ a lantern or any kind of light during 
my journeys, confining myself to changing my plates by 
feeling alone, and I haye neyer yet made any mistake 
in doing so. 

In course of my trayels I haye met with many curious 
incidents. One day, when giying an exposure of twenty 
minutes inside of a church door in Ypres, Belgium, an 
elderly man came up, and applying his ear as dose to 
the camera as he could without touching it, he held it 
there for a minute or two. Upon asking him why he did 
so, he replied that he was listening to hear the working 
of the machinery inside, by which the picture was being 
taken. 

I haye, like other photographers, often been annoyed by 
girls and boys crowding in front of the camera. I almost 
inyariably meet this difficulty by paying no attention to 
them until the cap is ready to be remoyed, when I suddenly 
dear them off and instantly expose. I find that the 
juyeniles always stand back just at first, and as inyariably 
return to the front of the camera after the first surprise is 
oyer, which takes about halt a minute ; no amount of 
coaxing gets them away after this. But I always expose 
during the first half minute, and before they return. I haye 
neyer been fairly put to rout by these urchins except once, I 
was about to photograph a fine house in Amheim, Holland, 
erected in the Spanish style, when I was hemmed in by a 
troop of school children, who would not be put to rout. The 
result was that I had to beat a retreat, and return in an 
hour afterwards when they had gone. 

I haye neyer been much troubled with the Custom House 
offidals of the yarious nationalities. The nearest approach 
to trouble in this direction was owing to a 'singular law 
which preyaUs in the free ports of Bremen and Hamburgh. 
In these places you may bring in anything you like, but 
you can't get them out again unless by booking directiy 
again to the other, there cities themselyes being free, but 
none others in that country, not eyen those lying between 
or adjacent to either. I had booked and forwarded my 
baggage fiom one of these cities to the other, but my 
camera and plates I took with me as personal luggage. 
Haying gone through Hamburgh I had then to encounter 
seyere opposition in order to get away. I explained that 
my camera was in use by myself, and was not for sale, and 
that it was of American and not of GFerman manufacture ; 
and finally, by showing my card, I got the officials satisfied 



In Austria they wanted to make me pay duty ; but here, 
too, I was able to satisfy them that I was a photographer, 
and thus got off dear wiA my apparatus, but wm charged 
on six dozen dry plates. The amount was only forty or 
sixty cents, so I considered myself fortunate. But, as a 
whole, they are yery liberal to photographers, especially in 
Belgium. All oyer Europe photographers' dry-plates are 
now pretiy well known, and there is no money to be paid, 
or bribing to be done. — Photographic Time%, 



SoMB time ago we were stranded in a seaside lodging- 
house on a wet day. We had inspected the pictures on 
the walls a dozen times before, and knew the engraying of 
a weedy horse, the anatomical arrangement of whose legs 
resembled those of a spider, by heart. We were also inti- 
mately aoquainted wi^ a repreeentation of Moses in the 
bullrushes, in Berlin woolwork, and were tired to death of 
staring at a water-colour sketch of a cottage and man, 
whose stature, according to the rules of perspectiye, made 
it highly probable that he was in the habit of getting in 
at the first-floor window to saye himself the trouble of 
stooping as low as his knees in order to enter by the door. 
There was nothing in the room we had not seen, saye a 
photographic album on the sideboard, and this, as a last 
resource, we took up. 

There was nothing in the album which made it different 
from any other. It was a good ayerage sample of what 
can be found in hundreds of houses. Take, for instance, 
the lady with her hair dressed in the fashion once known 
as'' crimped" and wearing a crinoline-inflated dress, the 
stiff folds of which had obyiously been arranged by the 
photographer with mathematical regularity. She is standing 
with her left hand resting on the plinth of a fluted column, 
the like of which was neyer seen out of the yard of a 
EustonBoad monument manufacturer, and her right hand 
is firmly grasping her left wrist. The funeral monument 
is apparentiy placed in a marble hall, for a flight of stairs 
ascending into space can be seen behind the figure. Bound 
the column is draped the fragment of a curtain with a 
braided border, and one is left to speculate how and why 
the said curtain is suspended ; for, to judge by what is 
seen of the staircase, the column should be at least thirty 
or forty feet high. As for the lady herself, her expression 
and pose plainly tell one that she is saying, '' No, I will 
neyer leave this fluted column. If I do, I know I shall 
attempt to rush up that staircase, and I'm certain it won't 
bear my weight." 

Look at this gentleman, scowling at somebody apparentiy, 
because the said somebody wants to relieve him of his hat 
and stick, which he intends to hold while there is breath in 
his body. Surely, in real life, ho one ever looked so un- 
comfortable, nor stood so awkwardly. His head and neck 
take a perpendicular line, his right shoulder is elevated, 
his left shoulder is depressed, and his body describes a 
gentie curve inward from the left shoulder to the legs. 
What a world of trouble the photographer must have 
taken to have fitted him to the head-rest, the stand of 
which can be plainly seen behind. He is standing in a sort of 
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combination apartment, half a railway waiting room, and 
half a summer house, judging by the lattice work door 
which opens towards a gloomy landscape, evidently oppressed 
by ablack thundercloud. There is not a vestige of furniture 
to relieve the monotony. To gaze long on this picture of 
utter desolation, is too much for us under our present 
depressing circumstances, and we pass quickly on to the 
next. 

This is a young lady, arrayed in the costume of the 
crinoline and bishop sleeve period. Her dress is of black 
stuff, probably merino, the very worst matenal photo- 
graphy has to deal with. Its surface is dead, the edges 
of the folds reflect no light, there is not a vestige of half 
tone. Very careful manipulation is required to avoid 
chalkiness in the face and hands, and in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, the face looks terribly pallid and careworn, 
and the hands shapeless dabs of putty. The young lady 
before us may have been pretty and healthy looking, but 
the photograph has given her the appearance of one in 
a *' galloping consumption." She is standing by the side 
of a high back chair, hor right hand hangs down by her 
side, the Angers doubled up meaninglcEsly ; the left hand 
is clutching the top of the chair back. If she is doing 
anything at all, she is acting as an auctioneer's assistant, 
and plainly saying ** Gentlemen, this is the next lot.'' 
Anything less natural than this persistent clutching of 
chairs, for which photographers have such a mania, cannot 
be conceived. 

Let us turn to another specimen. Here, a boy, ten or 
eleven years of age, has been sat upon a spindle-legged, 
rickety-looking table, and his legs not being long enough 
to reach the ground, he has been conveniently acconmiodated 
with a footstool. A curtain, for what purpose one cannot 
imagine — ^for there is no sign of a window, the light coming 
from the other side-niroops upon the table. How delight- 
fully realistic ! What manama, who saw her son sitting 
upon a table, obviously not strong enough for such a pur- 
pose, would not shriek out — " You wicked child, get off 
that table this minute ! " 

We will pass over the old lady, evidently trundling" 
before her aprte dieu chair, and the child of the Miss Biffiu 
family, who, owing to the strong top light, and the deep 
shadow cast by her extended skirts, has no legs, and take 
the picture of a Gampish looking female as a glaring in- 
stance of inappropriateness in treatment. The sitter, 
without a doubt, belongs to the humbler walks of life, yet 
she is surrounded by marble pillars, the only concession to 
her station being the Tottenham Court Boad chair on which 
she is seated. This picture is also a good example of the 
book-and-flnger style. We have never been able to under- 
stand why photographers have such a fancy for putting, a 
book in the hands of their sitters, and insisting upon them 
thrusting the forefinger into it somewhere. Another curious 
thing is, that whenever this treatment of one hand is 
adopted, the other hand is invariably resting on a table. 
The two positions^ apparently, cannot be separated. 

And what an utterly unreal look photographic 
" properties '* always have ! The pillars, the coliunns, the 
pedestals, the balconies, and all the rest of the conventional 
eccentricities descended &om the most debased period of 
portrait painting— these are bad enough j but what is to 



be said of photographic furniture ? Why should a photo- 
grapher's chair have a heavy fringe, eight inches deep, 
round the seat, and possess a padded back in the form of a 
scroll, with a ridiculous tassel each side ? Are davenports, 
pianos, and bookcases, usually covered with such masses of 
niggling ornaments as they are represented in photographs? 
And then the outdoor scenes. Why should the weather be 
always gloomy? Why should ladies stand bareheaded in 
the midst of a bleak landscape, the very look o| which ia 
enough to give one a cold in the head ? Why should a 
face on which, to judge from the background, the light 
falls equally all round, have a deep shadow on one side ? 
We dosed the album, and gazed dreamily on the im- 
possible horse, the Berlin wool Moses, and the bucolic 
monstrosity. Were they really more absurd, more 
inartistic, more unnatural, than the photographs we had 
just laid down ? If any have doubts on the point, they 
have only to open the first album they meet with. 

^ 

§bumiinu tor it5^U$$ ^Utt$. 

Herr Wilde, of Gorlitz, has submitted to the 
Verein zUr Ftirderung der Photographic in Berlin, 
at their meeting on the 13th ult., a specimen of 
a negative prepared on a gelatine film only. Herr 
Wilde states that, ever since he began to occupy 
himself with the preparation of silver bromide emulsion 
dryplates, in 1876, he had taken great pains in the attempt 
to prepare a medium, suitable as a substitute for glass, 
that should be light, pliable, transparent, tough and not 
liable to fracture, for the reception of sensitive silver- 
bromide films, and particularly of gelatine-bromide 
emulsion. He had especially borne in view tiiat such a 
medium should be capable of withstanding the action of 
the necessary developing, fixing, and rinsing baths, with- 
out curling, puckering, or shrinking, and lastly, above all, 
should neither develope cracks nor flaws during the 
subsequent drying process, but should throu^out remain 
smooth and flat, like fi;las8 or stiff paper. The problem 
was difficult to solve, but by patience and careful experi- 
ment he had at lengrth succeeded. The material which is 
the groundwork of this new product, is gelatine, contain- 
ing particular additional elements, suitable for the pur- 
pose. As regards these latter, however, Herr mlde 
keeps his own counsel. He exposes his prepared gelatine 
plates behind a sheet of clear plate-glass, and the process 
of devt^lopment is mainly the same as for glass plates. As 
a prelinainary to development, he lays the exposed 
negative in a dish for a few seconds in water, which is 
then poured off, leaving a film of moisture between the 
plate and the dish. The developing solution is tiien 
poured over it, exactly as usual. After complete dev^op- 
ment, the negative is rinsed, immersed for several minutes 
in an alum bath, and then fixed, after which it is again 
steeped in the alum-bath for from 8 to 12 minutes, 
and in water for several hours. The drying process is 
effected on a glass-plate which has been well rubbed with 
powdered talc, or with oxgall; and before laying the 
negative thereon, the surface is covered with a tepid 2 
to 4 per cent, gelatine solution. Before the latter has 
become quite stiff, the negative is pressed evenly and 
fiimly down upon it with an india-rubber squeegee. 
When dry, the negative may without difficulty be re- 
moved from the glass. Should it, however, be desired to 
remain on the glass plate, the preliminary rubbing of the 
latter with talc or oxgall is to be, dispensed wim. The 
films are easily prepared or cut up into any deaired 
dimensions. 
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McKBLLEirS CAUEBA. 
The new oamera made by Ur. MoKellen, of Uanchester, oonUini 
so many admirable features, that a full aooonnt of itoaanot bat 
be Booeptable to our readers. We have asked Ur. Uc. Eellen 
to describe it in bia ow» votds. The foUowing is his own 
deaoription. 



Fig. 3. — Shoirs the camera with the front partly raised out 
of the reoess, totrarda its upright positioa. 



Fig. 1.— Here is a sketch of the camera closed, for Carrying 
by its strap; the thioknees ranges from IJin. to Sin. *^'' 

^..J: ;-,.. IxiJn.. aluKit 9lin. and a 1H V 1'? nliniif .1 i 



Fra, 2. 

Fig. 2. — Is another view of the camera still dosed, showing 
the self-contained tripod bead or .turntable, which dis^penses 
with the use of a loose triangle. I once forgot luy tnangte, 
and with the exception of one picture, which I managed to take 
from the top of a stone wall, I lost my time and railway fare, 
St well as my temper ; the turntable idea was the result of 
this aooident. It has a screw hole in ita centre, which enables 
yon to use an Ordinary tripod if desired. 

The legs are attached to it just in the same way_ as to the 
usual ttuugle, viz. : by springing tbem on to the pins ; when 
this is done the camera is ready for opening — no more loose 
triangles, or triangle screws, no more waste of time in fioding 
the hole in the baseboard, and the inevitable scratching of the 
polish is done away with. The less are in three lengths for 
greater convenience of carriage, the lower part having 18 
inches of slide ; they are the most rigid legs known. 

Notice the sisa of the tnmtable ; the power it has to steady 
the camera, as compared with the old triangle, is as the 
diameter of the circle is to theradiusofthe triangle Just try this, 
and then'compare itwith the ordinary triangle; this one is rigid. 
Now try the old triangle, and you will find that however tightly 
the sorew may be turned, you can raise the camera off one side 
of the triangle ; in short, its leverage or power is only from the 
screw to any one side. 

1 have di^)en8ed with binges, and the camera ia carried on 
^votfl working in connexion with the plates which are on each 
Bide of the baseboard. The body on the baseboard, with the 
■b«tcher in this position, gives perfect rigidity. 



Pig. 4.— The front board^is shown here just opened up, and 
the side screws tightened ; nothing is loose or detached, or can 
get lost. Thus in the course of a very few seconds (not min- 
utes) you have the whole thing in order for work, with the 
bellows opened out to the proper position for focussing. 

You can now revolve the camera about the turntable to bring 
the lens into the proper positioa for your subject, and by 
tightening the screw in the rim of the turntable, you fix the 
□amera firmly in that position. 

The camera racks out to a great extent. A 13 >: 12 camera 
opens to 32 or ;)3 inches. The front pinion racks it out for 
long focus lenses, and rucks it back again' until the rack en- 
gages with the back piniou, which then takes up the work and 
racks it back for short focus lenses. 
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Kg. 8.— Eepresenta the camera aft«r it hw left the front 

enion and come under the oontrol of the baok ptnioa, which 
\a racked it back towards its shortest position (about 3 or 3J 
inches). If necessary, it can be arranged to raiik back even 
cloeer ttian that. Observe that there has been no unshipping 
of anything; no lifting of front ont of ita place into a new 
position ; ail has been done by the mere turning of the pinions. 
The front has the usual rise and fall. 



Teverving frame in a Tertical pcdtion ; tlie lower half of the 
aperture is now open and the upper half ooveared. How tilt 
t£e camera downwards and swing both back and front to the 
perpendicular position, and yen will find tiiat the lena is oppo- 
site the lower half of the apertura, and the piotore will be 
shown on the groond glass whwe ^on want it to be. 

After focussing, you place the slide in the frame and expose 
as usual ; you need not tear to draw Uie shutter out the full 
distance— no harm will accrue to the cOTered part of the plate, 
as the parallel rays from the lens do not bend or torn oomon, 
else how conld clear shadows be obtained, side b^ aide with 
brilliant high lights, in the same picture F 



Fig. 6.— In addition to this rise end fall the camera has a 
moTement which is superior to even these. In this Ulustration 
the camera baseboard is tilted upwards and downwards, and by 
the use of the swings, the body and front are placed upright 
and parallel to one another ; thus the lens is raiwd or lowered 
as much, or perhaps more, than by using the sliding front, and 
yet it is still about the middle of the bellows. By this means 
you avoid the danger of the picture being cut off at the edges, 
m consequence of the lens being too near the beUows. By this 
movement, together with the use of the rise or fall front, yon 
Mn obtain a very great elevation or depression of the lens. 
Tou also have Uie power when tilting to swing the front 
parallel to the back of the camera, and are able to Ihrow your 
mitnre on the plate at right attgtti, instead of obliquely, as is 
the case with cameras which have no spring front. 



Fig 7. 
Fig 7,— My Cimera has a reversing frame, which enables the 
photographer to take pictures either in a horisontal or vertical 
position. This frame ishollowed on its inner surface so as to 
make room for some blackened tin sheets. Two of these sheets 
are supplied with large cameras, and one with smaller sixes ; 
each of them covers half of the aperture, and by using one yon 
cover half the plate, whilst a picture is thrown on the other 
half ; or by nsmg both plates, one across the other, three parts 
can be covered whilst a picture ia taken on the remaining 
quarter. Now supposing you wish to get two 8 by 5 pictures 
on a 10 by 8 plate, you would begin by covering the upper half 
of the aperture with one of the black tans, then you ^ace the 



Fia. 8, 

w^' !rT*' t^" *P'9*^e on the upper half yon change the 
blackened sheet to the lower part of the frame, and tSt the 
Minera upiwds as though you were taking a high tr«e ; then, 
by puttang the body and front as before, upright and pwsllol 
you wiUfind that the lens is opposite the upper haliof th4 
plate. Bousing both sheets of fihwk tin crossSdyou may thus 
get four pctures on one plate. If the eiposures U knoim to 
be equal, the ^te may be developed aU at once, but I prefer 
to cut them into their sizes before developing, and so ha^ fuU 
oontrol of eMh negative. This is easily 4onf, and Hiyone am 
ge^^a ruler for hmiself by which he may cut his plates in 

Thus with a 10 by 8 camera you can have, praotioallv the 
n« of an 8 by fi and a fi by 4, and can choose w£at siseySilikfl 
after you arrive at your subjeot-a much better plan havin* 
earners which restrint vnn tn rha mtwa ^t .^i.i. i-L-i li . . ^* 



-.«. juu «nYB SI, your suDjeot— a much better plan 
earners which restrict you to the size of pUte that Ehey oanr ' 

Th. foniMiniiir uiroon is Awi^ 1 — A VI. i-_ _ . . (K . */ 



~w.c<D wui™ njBmot you M tne n£e of pJate that they ohi 
The fooiunng icrcwn ie fixed by double hinges, ao that i 
only neceMMT to »iao it . little way to give room for the abae 
to he pnl mdeneath it;-tho dide i. not put iu iron, tho dS 
aa by the old didag mlhod. I one. .h&ted my oamei. by 
the dide Btjokmg m the groove when putting it in, and had to 

I'l^M ri i' " S" '■ A^? "" ""• "'*' •■" lieing done, the 
light had ohanged, and the chann of the view waa loat. That 
led me to make the anangement which I now adopt in all my 
oameraB. I now drop the elide into the bottom groove, and 
prna it forward mto its eorreet foonedng nodtioi, whm an 
mob of dide puti it m il. proper poeiBon in Ibe ftime for ei- 
poenr. The riutter. in the eliST fold beekward. nndS Se 
ground glue, » that you can me a tight focn«,ing cloth round 
S « '. *?' """'*■ ""'•" otber,i», ordera, I make the 
■hulteri to clo«i with epring snaps (instead of wire hooka, 
which requrro an effort rf memory); although adding a litlji 
to the cost they are well worth wTial U ohar|«i for them. 

UNIVEKSAL SHUTTER. 
M™"?'"^ '■''o'^P-Pl'io Shutter is manufactuBd by 
Mam. Beynolda and Branson, of Commercial Street, I«eda. 
Havrnj „ed .1. we are able to say that it luHls the fiuS^ 
cUrmca for it by the makers. Jt is well made, the detail, show 
ondjnee ofrnteligeul thought, the .implicit; of oST^ 
«™ ™ ''^'"« ^P""". "-tog not it. Ic'aat recomSSH 
tion. There aeems to us. nothing that is likelv to mi cnt^ 
order. The shutter «n be U^M for K neS», ji 
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extremely rapid expoenres, while by a sLmple |arrangement» it 
can be used instead of the ordinary cap to the lens. With 
these preliminary remarks of our own, we let the makers de- 
scribe the apparatus in their own words, which are as 
follows :— 



This shutter has all the advan- 
tages of the Phoenix Shutter, 
without any practical diminu- 
tion of ^rtabflity, and possesses 
in addition, without complexity 
of paiiSt the movements of the 
ordinary drop shutter. 

The improvements mainly con- 
sist in such modifications of the 
well known Phoenix Shutter, as 
will allow of the insertion from 
below, of a second drop, L« 

The diagram shows the drop 
arranged for f ocussine, and the 
weighted arm adjusted so as to 
maintain the flap at the position 
where it will best serve the im- 
portant function of a sky shade. 

After the focus has been ob- 
tained the drop is raised so as to 
cover the ap^i^ure in front of 
lens, release being made by 
pressure (preferably pneumatic) 
on the sprmg catch M when the 
drop is projected over the body 
of shutter and is retained by a 
rubber cord attached to its 
base ; the apertmre being dosed 
by the upper drop. A- 

The drop action by gravity is 
about Vio second, but accelera- 
tion can be obtained to any re- 
quired extent by means of a 
sufficiently strong band placed 
over the stud of A* 

This action is much quicker 
and much less liable to cause 
movement during exposure, 
than when the flap is ac- 
celerated unduly, and is recom- 
mended in all cases for ex- 
posures approximating to Vm 
second and upwards. 

When the shutter is used as 
the Phoenix form the portion L 
is conveniently clamped on the 
back of shutter. 





Tkb Atttottfe CoxPAinr. — ^We have receiTed the new catalogue of 
this Company, in which we observe that from them may be obtained 
"The lioer Stndiomm of J. M. W. Turner, ILA., reproduced in fac- 
aimile by tiie autotype procees, and aocompanied with notices of each 
plate by the Bev. Stopford Brooke, H. A.'' The work is published in 
three voluines, each containing twenty-four illostrationfl, at four 
froineas a volume. The same Company are now publishing the 
Braon photographs of the pictures in the National GaUery — concemiDg 
which 80 much has been said in these columns — at 128. and 68. each, 
aoooidiog to size. The subscription prize for the sets is at the rate of 
1 Os. and ds. per reproduction. The issue in all will consist of 349 
permanent pnotographs. 

Removino Rust fbox a Lens. — ^A lens sometimes acquires a 
brown, rusty stain on the surface, which no amount of rubbing or 
oleanioK wUi remove. By applying a paste composed of putty pow- 
der and water to the stains, and then rubbing briskly with either 
the point of the finger or the side of the hand, every spot of rust 
or stain will bo removed in a few minutes. This applies to photo- 
graphic or other lenses, except the object glass of a telescope, which 
would be irreparably damaged by such treatment.— PAo/^yrapAk? 
Times. 



^ Comparatit^e IBxperimeitt 

With Various DEVELOPiNa Solutions foe Hiekel's 

Gelatine Emulsions. 

In the last number of the Bulletin de la SocieU FrancaUe 
de Photographic is published the report of a Oommittee, 
which was appointed in Jauoarv last, to test practioally the 
employment of different developing solutions used with 
Heikel's Gelatine Emulsions. 

The reporter, M. de Yillecholle, states that attention was 
directed to the subject by the variety of the results obtained, 
as shown by a collection of negatives submitted by M. 
Hiekel, in all of which the duration of exposure was 
identical, but a different developer having been employed 
in each case. The committee's conclusions are formulated 
as follows : — 

Amonff the developine solutions in common use, ferrous 
oxalate is unquestionably the most in vogue, That arises 
from the simplicity of its manipulation, tne rapidity of its 
action, the excellent negatives obtained, and lastly, it mu9t 
be confessed, the too strictly prescribed proportions, which, 
for the most part, make the operator an unthinking 
machine, using exactly similar quantities, without question, 
by mere rule of thumb, under all circumstances alike. 
Whereas, by a more intelligent adjustment of the relative 
proportions of the reagents, and a more judicious regula- 
tion of the action of the ferrous oxalate developer, it is 
possible to obtain different and very valuable results. 

The alkaline processes — such as the use of pyrogallic 
acid, with the addition of liquid ammonia, of soda, of 
potash, and the employment of hydrokinone, and of chlor- 
hydrate of hydroxylamine, have also been extolled — the 
formulsB varying, either in respect of the proportions or 
qualities of the reagents, or in respect of the concentration 
of the mixtures, or of other methods of manipulation 
more or less efficacious. In one case the formula oom« 
prises de£mite mixtures, whereof the exact mode of use is 
prescribed ; in another case the process may commence 
with a liquid containing, either wnoUy or in part, pyro- 
gallic acid, or any one of the above-named alkalies, with 
the option of augmenting successively the quantity of 
these factors according to the effect sought to be obtained ; 
and none of these methods lack the support and authority 
of eminent authors, such as Henderson, Baker, Yogel, 
Eder, Brooks, Wortley, Swan, Chardon, Edwards, Abney, 
Newton, &c., &c. But the great variety of p^scriptions 
seemingly constitute a kind of photographic X)o9dalus, of 
which it is given to few to be able to track the mazes 
without fearing to ffo astray. So that, in fact, with the 
exception of a few smiled and patient operators, who have 
succeeded in mastering the use of these alkaline pro- 
cesses, the majority of practical experimenters have expe- 
rienced so many and great difficulties, so much bitter vex- 
ation, that they have finally been compelled to renounce a 
pursuit of which they have only learned to appreciate the 
barrenness. 

Nevertheless, this Society has seen and admired the 
beautiful collections of M. Balagny, obtained with pyro- 
gallic acid and liquid ammonia; and more recently the 
interesting works of Captain Boger, who has dwelt with 
skill and judgment on the simulte^eous use of the carbo- 
nates of soda and potash ; as well as the large instan- 
taneous prints of groups of animals in motion, taken by 
M. Hiekel at the Jardin d'Aoclimatisation, and tliat opera- 
tor's negatives, su'bmitted to us for experiment and report. 

We are indebted to M. Hiekel for a complete demonstra- 
tion of his operative methods, and find that the system 
that has yielded the best resiilts is the employment of 
pyrogallic acid and carbonate of potash as follows : — 

For the development of say a plate 13 X 18, a suitable 
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dish, oontidniiiff 60 cubio centimetreB of water, is tused. 
To this he adds about six cubic centimetres, or 1-1 0th 
part of a 25 per cent, solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
together with one per cent, of citric add, and six to eight 
drops of a 40 per cent, solution of carbonate of potash — 
which M. Hiekel prefers to a saturated solution of carbo- 
nate of potash, for the reason that the latter makes the 
bath too syrupy. The negative is immersed for about a 
minute in this bath. During that time, about half a 
gramme of pyrogallic acid is dissolved in a small quantity 
of the liquid, in a separate glass, and then poui^ over 
the film. That constitutes M. Hiekel's preparatory bath. 
The picture appears at once if the exposure has been 
correct. But, in the case of short or instantaneous ex- 
posures, it is neceesary to add successively fresh drops of 
the carbonate of potash solution ; tins must be done with 
care, by dropping in the comers of the dish and agitating 
the fluid, to avoid the formation of spots. As the picture 
comes out with more or less details, or greater or less 
distinctness, further additions must be made, either 
of potash, if the details are wanting, or of pjnro- 
gallic add, if the picture lacks distinctness. When 
the development is suffidently accomplished, the plate 
is placed (without any intermediate washing) in a 
saturated alum bath for a few minutes, which prevents dis- 
coloration of the gelatine ; and, still without washing, the 
fixing operation is effected. The negative is then carefully 
and thoroughly washed. Should there be any yellowish 
tint— as will occasionally happen, in spite of the alum bath 
— it may be effectually removed by immersion in a bath of 
water, acidulated witn 5 per cent, of hydrochloric acid, 
and even 10 per cent, of sulphate of iron, which 
bleaches very rapidly. This treatment, however, must be 
used with judgment, inasmuch as there are some gelatine- 
emulsions which will not permit of its use, as they have a 
tendency, under its action, to blister, and even to peel off 
and become detached from the plate. 

This is M. HiekeFs process, which we have ourselves re- 
peated, in order to feel assured of its practical success. All 
M. Hiekel's negatives were produced with English extra- 
rapid plates, of Paget's make. Those which were developed 
differently, i.^., with carbonate of soda, with hydrokinone, 
with hydroxy] amine, and with ferrous oxalate (particularly 
ihis last) are deficient in details and distinctness, in the 
order as named. With a view to ascertain whether success 
arose chiefly from the employment of English plates, we 
repeated our experiments with gelatine emuldon plates of 
our own make ; and, although our operations were con- 
ducted in dull weather, by the aid of a Thury and Amey 
shutter, the results were identical. 

Liquid ammonia and carbonate of ammonia gave us 
very often excellent results; but the unstable nature of 
those compounds make us give the preference to the car- 
bonate of potash and soda. 

We found it extremely advantageous to add to the 
mixture of potash and pyrogallic acid, a few drops of a 50 
per cent, solution of potassium of bromide. M. Hiekel 
himself employs a few drops of a 10 per cent, solution of 
acetic acid, to retard development. By this means all 
tendency to fog is avoided, and the development may be 
assisted, if necessary, by edightly increasing the quantity 
of the alkali. 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, the committee 
has no thought of condemning entirely the use of ferrous 
oxalate. That method may be advantageously used for 
the development of negatives which have undergone cor- 
rect exposure in an unexceptionable light, subject to the 
restriction that the quantities are skilfully proportioned 
and combined ; while, if the light be not good, and espe- 
cially for instantaneous pictureS| recourse should be had 
to the alkaline proceeees. 



{From our ipecial correspondenU.) 

LIVERPOOL AMATEUB PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting of the above Sodety was held at the 
Free Library, William Brown Street, on Thursday, the 26th 
March, the Fresident, Mr. J. H. Day, in the chair. 

Mr. R. Thacker and Mr. R. G. Brook were elected members 
of the Association. 

The Honorary Secretary announced donations to the Library 
of The Amatextb Photoorapheb, British Journal of Fholo- 
graphyt Photographic News, and Photographic Times, from the 
respective editors, and a volume of the Illustrated Photographer 
for 1868, from Mr. H. A. Wharmby. 

A communication from the "Woodbm*y" fund was read, 
and after some discussion the matter was dedded to be one for 
the individual consideration of the members. 

Mr. Boothroyd exhibited a Kershaw's instantaneous shutter, 
which was highly approved. 

Mr. W. A. Watts tnen read a paper on Morgan and Eidd's 
new rapid paper, and showed the manipulation of the paper, 
producing four prints from as many negatives by simultaneous 
exposure to magnesiam light. The prmts were developed in 
subduedgashght, and much interest was taken in the process. 

Mr. W. H. Eirkby demonstrated the making of gelatine 
emuldon. He referred at some length to the production of 
bromide of silver by two processes, the first being Abney*s pre- 
dpitation method, which he characterised as being simple, and 
with ordinary care producing slow plates and dean, dense 
negatives. He then gave a description of a boiling process. 
He disclaimed any novdty as regards the formulee. ^e de- 
monstration was fully iUostrated by experiments, and very 
much appreciated. 

Dr. Eenyon proposed a vote of thanks to Messrs. Watts and 
Eirkby for their demonstrations, and suggested that discusdon 
on the two topics should be postponed to next meeting. This 
propodtion was seconded by the Preddent, and carried unani- 
moudy. 

Mr. Riley exhibited a very compact and neat little folding 
camera or view-finder of his own construction. 



PHoToa&APHT nr Hospitalb.-— Host of the Frenoh ho^itals have 
DOW a ^hotographio studio attadied to the premises for photographing 
the patients at oifTeTent times. The rapia dir plate process is em- 
ployed for this purpose, and there has been devifled an electrioally 
operated camera, which is found very useful in obtaining a series of 
views in rapid succession. Certain clai»es of patients are photo- 
graphed on their entry into the hospital, and at rc^fular intervala 
thereafter. In cases of hysteria, for example, it is said to be interest- 
ing to note the orig^inal contractions and compare them with suooeed- 
ii^ ones, the photographs all being placed in an album for study of 
the disease, and for comparison with others taken from other patients. 
— St, Louis Photographer. 

The Law anb Photoorafhebs. — A curious law case, so far as it 
relates to photographers, has been recently decided in the Grounty 
Ck)urt at Bridgewater. Mr. Palmer sat to a Mr. A. Squibbe, a photo- 
grapher having a studio in the town, and seems to have given some 
kind of permission for the resulting picture to be exhibited in the 
shop. The photographer, however, had a coloured enlargement made 
from the negative, and this was taken round the town by a canvasser. 
Mr. Palmer, disapproving of this course, and finding remonstrance of 
no avail, put his loot through the canvasser's case and spoiled the 
enlargement. After much argument, the judge ordered him to pay 
3s. 6d. for the damage done to the case, Ss. 6d. the value of the guua 
broken, and Is. the value of the card on which the photograph was 
mounted. — SaU and Exchange, 

Delicate Test fob Hyposulphite nr Card Mounts. — Cut three 
or four square inches of the 8uq>ected ofud into small pieces, and 
place in a beaker with a few scraps of granulated zinc ; fill half fall 
of water, and add about half a dram of sulphuric add. Quicklg 
cover the beaker with a round piece of filtering paper, ben^g it 
under the edges of the beaker, and let fall a drop or two of a solution 
of sugar-of-iead upon the filtering paper. Set it aside for half an 
hour, and if there has been any hyposulphite in the paper the sngar- 
of-lead solution will have left a brown stein. This test shows the 
presence of an infinitesimal portion of hyposulphite. The more of it 
that is pnsont, the quicker is the stain pMuoela.'^Photographic Turns* 
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V EXHIBITION. ^ 



GOLD, 
SILVER, 

AND 
BRONZE 
MEDALS, 



AND 

OTHER 

PRIZES 

TO £200 

VALUE, 



mU In awarded to Comp«titon ia THIBTEEN CLASSES, and in addition " The Amateui Photographer" will gire a Prize 
fat the moat artistic Picture aent in for Exhibition (which haa not before taken a Prise given by this Journal), whether 
loeh Picture has been awarded a Prise in ita Claas or not 

The Compan/a deeire is to enconrage the growiDg popularity of Phot<^;raphy amongst Amateurs. Full particulars 
can be obttuned from the Manager, Photo- Apparatus Department, 108 <& 110, Regent Street. 



THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPY., 

108 & 110, REGENT STREET, 

At the urgent Truest of many of the Pupils who have availed themselves of the Company's 

gratuitous instruction^ will hold an EXHIBITION at 103, NEW BOND STREET 

(Mr. Gullick's Galleries )y from April 2^rd to May <jtk inclusive. 

Intending Exhibitors are earnestly requested to fend in applications for space without delay; also to state titles 
of their Pictures for Exhibition, and the Glass in which they eleut to compete. 

F E E E L E S S O N S 

IN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Will be given to all purchEuiiig: Apparatus to the value of Five Ouineas and upwards. 

For the ABO, .pcioe One Shilling, or Price Lists (sent flree) apply either to LONDON 

STEBBOSCOPIO COMPANT, 64, Cheapside, or 110, Kegent Street. 
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THE "AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER" 

BINDING CASES NOW READY. 

FOST FItBE] X.'O EACH. 

THE FOLLOWIVa JOUKETALS, AKOKQST MART OTHERS. HAVE rATOlTSABLT COMXEHTED UPOH 
THE "AKATEITS PHOTOOBAfHEB." 



Naval d Military Gazelle. 
Cyclist. 

Yorkshire Post. 
Neath Qazette- 
Leeds Meroury. 
Broad A rrow- 
Pall Mall Qazatte. 
Beverley Guardian. 
Hampshire Telegraph. 
Manchester Guardian. 
Tyneside Eaho- 
Leicester Daily Post. 
East A nglican Daily Times 
Truth. 

Publishers' Circular. 
Sheffield Daily Post. 
Court Journal. 



Irish Times. 
Hull Exprtss. 
Nottingham Journal. 
Oldhim Evening 

Chronicle. 
Clifton Chronicle. 
Midland Free Press. 
Printer A Stationer. 
Bedford A County 

Record- 
Artist. 

Bioyoling News. 
Bristol Meroury. 
Belfast News Letter. 
Freeman's Journal. 
Morning Post- 
Nottingham Daily Press. 



VOLTTKE t, itrimgly bound in doth m above, complete, vith Title Fan and Index, sent to ttaj addreii in the VnHed 
Kingdom, carriage paid, on receipt of It. Od. 

THE FOLLOWINQ 18 A SYNOPSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS TREATED IN VOLUME I:— 



TECHNICAL ARTICLES. 

fflfwUnp ft Kit, by E. Smcard Farmtr. 
^TOgftUto * Davuopmeat, by W. K. Burlon. 
Iha Hrngiu Lantern u ftn aid to Yhotagrtjii'hj, 

by T. C. Urpicorlh. 

^■""g lAnt«m TruupmnalM from Paper 

Prlnti, by T. C. Hepamrth. 
Howlkr Dry Plato* will boar darolopuif, by 

VaieiitiHt Btatuhard. 
w.Wny TraniparensiN mi Dry Platoi, by T. 

C. Sepaorth. 

AbBOnul DoTel«por«, hj W. K. Surltit. 
TIu Platiaotype Ptomoi. 
ttoUar Photofiaphy, by Sev. T. E. Etpin. 
SUnr Ptlntuir by VaOnliiu Blaneliard. 
Tha Soda DOTUOpor, by Lixk4 Maedana, B.A- 
iMMhromatlo Platot, by W. Ooodurin. 
Toning, by VabnliHt BlaHchard. 
Knti on Fortraitoro, by JoMtph MaUtliek. 
Copying Kapt and Plant, by Thomai Scotlon, 
In additian to the abore, there 
kindred oitd and i 



The Dark Boon, by IF. E. Barlan. 
PkatOffrapk; andDoooraUT* Art, by T. Craiu. 
pliDtograpj on tha Op«n Oaaan.by 0. Sptaring. 
Homa Portraltnre, t^ T. N. Armttrong. 
InteniillaBtion, by VaUatmi Blanehari. 
CyBling with tha Camora, by ][. H. Orj^in. 
Oolatin* XmnMon KaUng, by W. K. Swtm. 
Totting Oelatina, by Captain Abtuy, F.S. " 



■t*. Boakouont'i Barongo — AGHoerSiOKT — 
By L. T. Mttii, Aather of " Scamp aikd I." 
Tka Sorothyi, by L. T. Mtadt. 
Pavl UtUqohn'B Szporianeo, by £. T. JTmA. 

POETRY. 

Wantod-^ Fkotograph. 

PoaitiTO Bad VogatlTO. 

no Tay nrongh Uu IFood. 

BUTotorre— <«na»t— By /. L. Sliart, M.A. 



Jiilum,~A.R.I.B.A. 
Koontin^ and Bnraialiing, by Prof. Randall 

Spaulding. 
laatmotloB for Boglnnort, by Beivami» Wyla. 
Bow to Colonr Kagio Lantern Blidei, by T. 

C. fftpicarlk. 
Ont-dooT Portraitnio, by Valentine Blanehard. 
Qniek Printing Papart, by O. Pirn, M-A. 

TALES. 
The Biihop'i Dilemma, by B. Ftlge. 
Vol. I. many articles on Sooial and Qeneral topics connected witti Photography, Cycling, and 
Also BCT^sI Pictorial Sapplements uid Dlostrationji to many of the Articleo. 



TRAVELS. 
Throngh the Portnnate Itloa with Caaara 

and Lena, by Olitia M. SUme, Auilur tf 

*' Norway in June." 
A ThotograpUe lour ia Weat Kerry, by B. 

A. Franeit. 

On a Bomablo Trieyel« with a flamara la 
Vorth WalM, by E. J. Lt»k», mud A. J. 

MairUtl. 



ADDRESS :-THE PUBLISHER, "AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER," 
22, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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For Bale, Cadatt'e Pataot Fnenioatie Photogt«pbio 
oAutter, fiv outride cainerB. Quite sew, cot 41*. ; 
whBtaltBnt Wavell Knl^LTentnor. 

i-plate oamera and double elide, nretalDg tnnue, 
Borew adjustment, folding tailboard, all moTementa ; 
aooept £3 10b. I Dew,abais<iiii.— HaiiunODd,l,Ckiuion 
Stmet. Birmingham. 



ANDREW THOMSON. 

THAMES YACHT ABEHGY, 

5, ADELPm TERRACE, STRAND, 

LONDON. W.O. 

"'TT.IHO TAOHTB tor SAIJI Or HIBM- 
if ftom 9 Tons up to 870 Tona. 



bRTMUrcs* aSectad at Bfhiul Rata*. 



THE STHAKITZ EXFLOBI0V8. 



Fob en Ixnann or DimeuLT photogi^hla wi 
NiLSoa'i Fun* stand pw«miiHDt, m* arUole 
Fhotogtaphfng tl ^ 



tTi* (tand preeminent, ma 
ig theDrnamtte Ba^oBtonB fi 
rtri pHOTOOBarHBB, Febrmur 



WASHINGTON & IRVING, 

81, MONTPEI.XXa ROAD, 

PECKHAM, LONDON, 

Eilujers, Painters, Betoncliers, Piliters. 

THE BEST WORK ONLY. 
SEND POR PEIOE LIST. 



nan^ataaan madauhHtrelrhTnnibenotthe 
leading phatDgnphera of tke worii and tha War 
DepatanaDta <n England, PHmoe, Oeimanr and Hnisla. 

BeUahUltr, rirapUdty. and Ugh qnality, oomblned 
with aKmnar, han BMimd lol them imiTaml 

Stamp* nodred tor any mmi np to £i, and the 
BEST VALUE in qoantltyand qnaBtr torwaided bT 
FASCBLS F08T or otherwiae, aoootdtog to wti^t, 
dinct from the Haiiuf actureta, 

W. H. ft J. HZLSON, 

SHERLAND WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 

LONDON, 8.W. 



BATXOVD LTNDB <]EedallJst;), 

408, Edgware Rd., London, W. 

UndertakM, fir Amatturi and iVo/atitMMb, atl 

kind* of Work [Higk-CUai) in 0>^ Watir 

Colour, Sipia, Monooirotiu, ^. 



MB. H. B. PA1TLKVER, 

The lAtsHaaager and Secretary of the Fho(oAi(iit^ 



lltlEEl, POII IIU, UEFFKU 

■OrvBtMl BOTABT BTTBHIBSaB, 



Tg> Banfaktaw PMnita ai 



iB—alian Rtata, giniif than a_glBBB7 appeuaoc*, 
aadmaktMaemmandqrBblB. tte Botiddilng Bar 
la BadaoTtb* B**t aoS Baldest aOm StMl, mad* 
wafally h* Uw fnmktv, and I* hk sent. Th* 
taiWMifath*mo*£Aaimrtyeltatndtuad.andonly 
llalf Ib^irieeof a^^BDndAan. hUIDnMn ■ 

OBbhutilw .. mo lOxB „ <t 
Ux U .. 4 UyU .. B 

«A-JUare^a> Av AHBbBIb/ AwjW OmtrnM 



DenU^nt * FtinHngfi'im Am^tin om Stgatioa. 

Pucaa roa DiTiLoriira, Paa Doa.— 

tpLitea... */- 6 X* ... 6/- Si X « ... *• 

Bkafti Et^ciueMnaat wuitraU pricct. 

Paioa* ipoa SiLvni PantmiD, UBwonrnaD. 

C.d.V. ... Ifl 10X8 ... S/- per doa. 

Oab. ... a/- 11 X 10 ... W- J. 
Moa* tor Moimttn g. Bpo tttog and Bnnlabiog per 

eItherb«*Bntoreharaedextzator, C.d.V.andC*b.,<d. 

Bix64,U- 10XB,l/e, u--'"— ' -" 

MaUng ealarged BegaUTea '. 

Be^tjiea. CMh with order. 

CabinaLI/- §1 x U S/B 10 x a S/- __ .. 

Can u Jol-fli thafnyne but pood fotd »At prlart art 
oenl out and entry ffbrt ii made lo oblainUeSeal raatU 
rom each Btgatiw. Xo mtalu prinU. 

EDWARD HOSEnrS, 

PHOTOQRAPHER * SILVER PRINTER, 

1M, taw OBoes boai^ londoh, sj. 



The ONLY HBDAi:. FOB APPABATUB em 

awarded by the Fhotographia Sooietr of Ot^at 
Btitaiu, bu (hie y*ar been avaided to 

McEELLEN'S 

SEW TREBLE PATENT CAMERA 



for rwtklng out to loDgeat iv f n (o ihorteet foooa with- 
out unahipping any part ; reTeniog fftme to take 
pioturea either bDriEOntal or Tprtical; nxw arrange- 
ment tor more eaaily pladng alidea in camera; new 
ananffement for teJdng 3 pi^nreH on one plate : Belt - 
innts&ied tiipod-head or turntable. Set np fa go 
eeoonde, paolHl lo ■■ '- "' •- "■^^-- - 
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ENLARGIN G FOR A MATEURS. 

THE ARGENTIC GELATINO-BROMIDE PROCESS. 

A Process satisfying all the requirements of Amateur Enlargers on Paper or Opal. Simple, Inexpenare, and giving most brilliant 
results. Its faithful r^idering of all the details of the negative enables the Ingest pictures to be made from small negatives with a delicacy 
imapproabhable by any other Process. The manipulations are simple, and require no appliances beyond tibe ordinary apparatus in the 
possession of most Amateurs. 

Prices of the Akoentic Qelattno-Bromidb Paper. 



EUza. 



dshts* 12Bht8. 

m 6/. 



Size. 



6 in box. 

8/- 



Size. ethts. 128ht8. I Size. 6 shts. ISahts. I Size. 6ahti. 128hta. 

16i X 12i 4/e 7/6 I 23 X 17 7/6 14/- | 26 X 21 11/6 2i/- 

Prices of the Argentic Matt Surface Opal Plates. 

Including a imall nheet of Argentic Fap0r for trial Expoture with every Plate, 

Size. 6 in box. i Slize. 6 in box. I Size. 6 in box. 3 in box. I Size. 6 in box. 3 in box. 
6i X 4| 6/. I 8i X 6i 8/8 | 10 X 8 10/6 6/- | 12 X 10 16/- 8/6 ^ 



Size. 
30x 25 



6shta. 12ahta. 
16/- 28/6 



Size. 6 in box. 
15 X 12 24/- 



Sinbox. 

13/"- 



TTsed by Amateurs throughont the World. See Mr. T. C. Hepworth'i Articl e io "Amateur Photographer/' Jan. 9, 1886. 

PAPER NEGATIVES. 

SPECIAL ARGENTIC PAPER FOR NEGATIVE WORK, 

A Paper of the same qaalitj and sensitiveDess as an ordinary Dry Plate, and similar in every renpeot with the advantages of extreme 
lightness, and non-fragility, it is extensively used by travellers and tourists in every part of the world, and on all occasions when these qualities 
are an advantage. 

Prices of the Special Argentic Paper for Negative Work. 

Per Doztn Sheet*, Packed Flat. 
2'6 I 7* X 4* 3/3 1 8X6 ^h \ 9x7 6/91 12 X 10 

2/9 1 7J X 5 8,'9 I 8i X 6i 6/3 | 10 X 8 8/- | 15 X 12 

Full Price Lists and Instructions Post Free on application. 



4|x Si 

6X4 



1/3 
1/9 



r^t\ 



11/- 

18 6 



16X14 
20x 16 



26/. 



MORGAN & KIDD, Argentic Gelatino-Bromide Works, 

Kew Foot Boad, Bichmond, 

Paris : 29, Boulevard des Italiens.] (LONDON S.W.)* 

BEST MARKET FOR AMATEURS. 

CITY OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES. 



AMATEURS' CAMERAS. 

We are making a good substantial Camera, to meet the requirements, at a moderate price. 

These Cameras are not like some of the rubbish that has lately been offered for the use of amateurs. We can recommend 
them as serviceable and well-made articles for the money. 

Bellows, body, screw adjustment, folding bottom board, double swing, rising and side motion front, fitted with 
Achromatic Lens and Instantaneous Shutter, which can be regpdated to move at any speed ; also folding Tripod Stand with 
Brass head, complete. 

J-plate size . . £2 19s. 6d. | ^-plate size . . £4 17s. 6d. | 1/1 plate size 
ALBERT PLATES the best for Amateurs, Cheapest, and easiest to work. 

Prom London Dep6t .. .. J i J 1/1 10 x 8 

1/3 1/11 3/- 5/1 9/- 

If ordered by quantity can be sent from the factory 5 7o ^^^ ^^^^^^ above prices. 

EAOLE CHLORIDiB GOLD.— The most suitable for Amateurs. — As a bath can be made and used in two 

minutes with the certainty of toning readily, and yet the cost is little more than half the usual price, viz., 1/2 per 15-grain tube 

Hundreds of TeetimoniaU received, 9pmking of its good quality. 
Every Article ooNNEcrrED with the Art Supplied at Moderate Prices. 

Proprietor— G. E. ELLIOTT, 36Jewin Street, & 38Jewin Crescent London, E.G. 



£6 158. Od. 

12 X 10 
12/9 per dozen. 



EDWARD DAY, 

Beflner, Assayer, and Bullion Dealer, 



Purchaaer, at foil Market Value, of Gold, Silver, and 
Parting Bars, Scrap, Sweep, Old Silver Plate, &c., &c. 
having a superior method of reducing every kind o 



Gold and Silver Waste from Photographic operations, is 
thereby enaUed to give a high price for the same. Cash 
per return of post. 

27 ft 38, Warfltone Lane, Birmingham. 



"AMATEUfl PHOTOGRAPHER." 

Several numhers having been reprinted^ 

The Publishers can now supply all hack 

numhers. 

Offices : — 22, Buokinohaic St., Loitdon, W.C 



Negative* Developed and Ftinted. 
Oopifing dMi ShUtrging done <U mo*t reatondbU rates, hjf 

FREDERIC WEMYSS, 

1, Cleveland Villas, Cleveland Boad, 
BAB NUB, S.W. 

Specimen omI Price Liet/onoarded on roee^ of A Hamps, 



^ .^ 






^^ 



CtUhraiedfor the exulUmu of their guaUty 6* t horough r eHabUity. Prices very moderaU. 

wholesale Ain> retail depot— 

J. MOTHEBSILL (Sole Agent), 
60, HOLL OWAY ROAD, LO NDON, N. 

ProHneUa Agenf-UKSQ^EATERi J. T. CHAWiAH^^Albert 8qu^: UJTE»PO * Co, 

South John Street; GLASGOW: G. Masoh, 180^ 84achlehan Street; LEEDS: Kstvolos Sl Bkamov, 
14, Commerdal Street _— 

Price LiiU on application. Special terins, to Shippers 4 Dealers. 
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